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Applying  touch-up  paint  to  the  hull  of 
USS  Guadalcanal  (LPH  7),  this 
boatswain’s  mate  stretches  like  an 
artist  applying  paint  to  his  canvas. 
Guadalcanal  was  pierside  at  Naval 
Station  Norfolk.  Photo  by  PHCS  Ronald 
W.  Bayles. 
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on  sea  power 

Trost  interview 


Health  care  crisis 

Vice  CNO  speaks  on  issues 


Navy  Currents 


Early  reenlistees  and  SRB 

Service  members  who  lost  all  or  part  of  a 
selective  reenlistment  bonus  when  they  were 
required  to  reenlist  under  NavOp  18/88  may  now 
petition  the  board  for  correction  of  naval  records 
to  receive  their  full  bonus.  NavOp  1 1 0/88  provides 
information  and  procedures  members  should  use. 

Under  NavOp  18/88,  members  with  an 
expiration  of  obligated  service  between  April  1 
and  Sept.  30,  1988,  were  required  to  reenlist, 
extend  or  separate  early.  This  requirement 
resulted  in  some  members  losing  eligibility  for 
their  SRB. 

For  more  information,  see  NavOp  110/88  or 
contact  your  command  career  counselor.  □ 


Electric  drive  propulsion 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations  ADM  Carlisle  A.H. 
Trost  has  announced  that  electric  drive  will  be  the 
primary  form  of  propulsion  for  the  Navy  surface 
combatant  in  the  future. 

In  a keynote  address  at  a recent  Navy  research 
and  development  symposium  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  Trost  said,  “I  am  declaring  that  integrated 
electric  drive,  with  its  associated  cluster  of 
technologies,  will  be  the  method  of  propulsion  for 
the  next  class  of  surface  battle  force  combatants.” 

The  CNO  acknowledged  that  the  idea  of 
powering  a ship  by  electric  drive  existed  before 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Electric  drive  for  ship 
propulsion  involves  using  a traditional  power 
source  — a diesel  engine,  a gas  turbine  engine  or 
a reactor  — to  drive  an  electric  generator. 

“But  a more  advanced  form  of  electric  drive  has 
become  the  state  of  the  art,”  said  Trost.  “It  will 
allow  a new  order  of  capability  ...[with]  potential 
advantages  [that]  include  a much  smaller 
engineering  package,  greatly  reduced  propeller 
shafts  and  minimum  crew  manning.” 

Trost  said  the  details  of  the  engineering  plant 
configuration  will  need  to  be  worked  out  over  the 
next  1 0 to  12  years  as  the  design  of  the  battle 
force  combatant  takes  shape. 

According  to  Trost,  the  immediate  task  is  the 
total  modernization  of  the  Navy.  “Today,  the 
frontiers  of  technology  are  expanding  in  every 


direction,  he  said.  “As  part  of  an  evolutionary 
process,  we  see  the  possibility  for  a number  of 
revolutions  affecting  every  aspect  of  surface 
warfare.”  Trost  added  that  some  ships  “will 
acquire  new  missions.  Others  will  see  their 
missions  enlarged  or  expanded.” 

“If  we  do  our  work  right,”  Trost  said,  “our 
successors  will  honor  us,  for  the  one  capability 
our  nation  must  have  to  remain  strong  and  free  — 
maritime  superiority  — will  have  been  assured 
beyond  any  doubt.”  □ 


Scholarship  program 

If  you  have  a child  who  will  be  entering  college 
in  the  fall  of  1989,  or  who  is  currently  attending 
college,  register  him  or  her  to  compete  in  the 
dependent’s  scholarship  program. 

The  program  is  sponsored  by  Navy-oriented 
organizations  that  select  the  scholarship 
recipients  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  merit, 
character  and  financial  need. 

Specific  criteria  for  each  of  the  awards  is 
contained  in  the  NavPers  15003-P  scholarship 
pamphlet.  Scholarship  pamphlets,  NavPers 
1750/7  (application  for  scholarship  program)  and 
NavPers  1750/9  (high  school  and  college 
transcript  request)  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  Commander,  Naval  Military  Personnel 
Command  (NMPC-641D),  Navy  Department, 
Washington,  D.C.  20370-5641.  Requests  must  be 
submitted  no  later  than  March  15,  1989.  □ 


New  Navy  helicopters 

The  Navy  will  take  delivery  of  the  HH-60H 
combat  support  helicopter  in  early  1989.  The 
HCS,  built  by  Sikorsky  Aircraft,  is  similar  to  the 
SH-60F  Seahawk  anti-submarine  helicopter. 

The  new  aircraft  is  equipped  with  a chaff 
dispenser,  an  infrared  jammer  and  suppressor 
and  M-60D  machine  guns.  The  mission  of  the  new 
FICS  will  include  strike-rescue  and  special  warfare 
tasks  involving  Navy  SEALs,  as  well  as  logistics 
and  medical  evacuation  flights.  The  FICS  will  be 
capable  of  operating  from  most  U.S.  Navy  combat 
ships.  □ 
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Incentives  for  Navy  doctors 

Navy  doctors  with  specialties  will  receive 
substantially  increased  bonuses  under  an  FY89 
incentive  special  pay  plan  established  Sept.  30, 

1 988,  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  William  L.  Ball  III. 

The  bonuses  range  from  $3,000  to  $16,000  a 
year  and  are  part  of  a major  initiative  by  SecNav 
and  Navy  Surgeon  General  VADM  James  A. 
Zimble  to  improve  Navy  medicine  by  retaining 
skilled  physicians. 

Under  the  ISP  plan,  doctors  will  receive  a bonus 
based  on  their  specialty  skill  and  the  amount  of 
time  they  have  been  practicing  that  skiil.  For 
example,  doctors  specializing  in  neurosurgery  for 
less  than  six  years  will  receive  $1 0,000  under  the 
plan  and  $16,000  for  more  than  six  years  of 
practice. 

Navy  medical  planners  expect  that  improved 
retention  and  recruiting  of  doctors  in  competition 
with  civilian  medicine  will  give  Navy  personnel 
and  their  families  better  access  to  quality  care  in 
Navy  medical  treatment  facilities.  □ 

Civilian  drug  testing 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  determined 
that  a drug-free  workplace  is  essential  to  the 
operational  readiness  of  U.S.  Naval  forces.  Under 
Executive  Order  12564,  “Drug-free  Federal 
Workplace,”  a general  notice  must  be  issued  to  all 
agency  employees  at  least  60  days  prior  to  the 
implementation  of  a drug  testing  program. 

Approximately  81 ,000  employees  in  civilian 
jobs  related  to  public  health  and  safety,  protection 
of  life  and  property,  law  enforcement  and  national 
security  will  be  affected  by  the  program. 
Individuals  in  these  fields  will  receive  a written 
notice  identifying  their  job/position  as  being 
included  in  random  testing  at  least  30  days  before 
the  actual  test.  About  25  percent  of  employees  in 
designated  positions  will  be  subject  to  random 
testing. 

By  implementing  a drug  testing  program,  the 
Navy  hopes  to  assure  a drug-free  work 
environment  for  those  who  produce  critical 
products  for  the  Navy. 

Employees  found  to  use  illegal  drugs  will  be 
referred  to  an  employee  assistance  program. 


Employees  who  occupy  testing-designated 
positions  and  refuse  to  be  tested  will  be  subject  to 
administrative  action  that  may  include  removal 
from  federal  service. 

Adverse  actions  for  employee  misconduct 
always  fall  under  federal  civil  service  and  Navy 
regulations.  Those  regulations  provide  full  due 
process  protection,  including:  advance  notice,  the 
right  to  a representative  and  the  right  to  present 
evidence  in  their  behalf  prior  to  a final  decision.  In 
most  cases,  employees  are  entitled  to  appeal  the 
final  decision  to  a third-party  decision  maker 
outside  of  the  Navy  up  to  and  including  the  federal 
courts.  □ 


All  Hands  orders 

All  Hands  has  recently  been  receiving  a great 
number  of  requests  for  subscriptions,  along  with 
personal  checks  to  cover  the  magazine 
subscription  fee.  Unfortunately,  we  have  had  to 
return  these  requests  and  checks  to  the  senders 
since  All  Hands  is  not  the  agency  responsible  for 
handling  subscriptions. 

Subscriptions  to  All  Hands  magazine  are 
processed  through  the  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  nofthrough  the 
All  Hands  offices  in  Arlington,  Va.  If  you  want  to 
subscribe  to  All  Hands , please  send  your  check  or 
money  order  directly  to: 

Superintendent  of  Documents 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.C.  20402 

The  subscription  rate  for  one  year  (1 2 issues)  is 
$15.00  domestic  or  $18.75  for  a foreign  country 
without  an  APO  or  FPO  address.  The  price  for  a 
single  copy  is  $2.50  domestic  or  $3.13  foreign. 
Checks  or  money  orders  must  be  made  payable 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

Remember,  send  your  check  to  Superintendent 
of  Documents  and  make  it  payable  to 
“Superintendent  of  Documents.” 

This  will  ensure  your  subscription  gets  to  you  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

If  you  send  your  subscription  to  All  Hands,  we 
will  send  it  back,  with  a pleasant  letter  reminding 
you  to  send  it  to  SupDocs.  □ 
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CNO 

on  sea  power 


Sea  Power  magazine  recently 
published  an  interview  with 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  ADM 
Carlisle  A.H.  Trost.  The  CNO 
discussed  a wide  range  of  matters 
related  to  the  U.S.  Navy  today 
and  the  fleet  of  the  future.  All 
Hands  reprints  that  interview 
with  the  permission  of  Sea  Power 
magazine,  the  official  publication 
of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States. 

D oes  the  Navy  require  600 
ships  — and,  if  so,  what  kinds  of 
ships  should  they  be?  What 
number  does  the  Navy  need  to 
meet  its  commitments  today  and 
tomorrow? 

Trost:  First  of  all,  I don't  see 
that  the  commitments  which  the 
Navy  is  going  to  be  required  to 
meet,  both  in  the  near  term  and  in 
the  forseeable  future,  are  going  to 
undergo  any  decline.  I see  no 
change  in  either  U.S.  interests  or 
the  interests  of  our  friends  and 
allies,  nor  do  I see  any  change  in  the  world  political 
situation  that  dictates  greater  stability,  both  politically 
and  economically.  So  the  commitments  undoubtedly 
will  not  decline. 

Now,  we  have  heard  a lot  about  the  "changes"  taking 
place  in  the  Soviet  Union  — I think  it  behooves  us  all  to 
very  carefully  watch  those  changes  to  see  if  there  will  be 
real  changes  or  whether  there  is  a temporary  adjustment 
in  stated  philosophy  in  order  to  permit  time  for  eco- 


nomic wounds  to  be  patched  up. 
And,  I do  believe  that  is  a factor  in 
some  of  the  changes  we  see  being 
broadcast  today.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Frank  C.  Carlucci,  in  his 
most  recent  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  told  the  Soviets:  "We  see 
very  little  change  in  your  produc- 
tion rates  of  ships  and  aircraft  and 
other  armaments."  And,  even 
though  we  hear  their  statements 
about  a now  new  defense  philoso- 
phy, they  certainly  have  the  capa- 
bility to  proceed  against  us  or 
NATO  interests. 

So,  what  I really  see  is  that  that 
capability  — which  we  also  must 
have  in  order  to  serve  as  a deter- 
rent in  any  kind  of  world  crisis  — 
hasn't  diminished,  because  the 
potential  threat  has  not  declined 
% at  this  point  in  time.  That  says 
| that  the  philosophy  behind  the  es- 
■f  tablishment  of  the  requirements 
° which  led  to  the  goal  of  the  stated 
600-ship  Navy  really  has  not 
changed. 

More  important  than  the  numbers  themselves  — 
which  we  will  not  reach  next  year,  as  we  had  hoped  — is 
the  combat  capability  represented  by  what  we  can 
achieve.  We  are  still  on  track  to  achieve  the  15  deploy- 
able carrier  battle  groups.  We  commissioned  Wisconsin 
[BB  64],  the  last  of  the  four  battleships,  to  serve  as  the 
core  of  a battleship  group.  We  are  proceeding  with  our 
amphibious-lift  goals.  We  are  proceeding  toward  our  sub- 
marine- and  surface-combatant  goals.  And,  we  are  and 
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have  been  modernizing  the  fleet's  combat  capability 
while  enhancing  supportability.  So,  I think  we  are  still 
on  a good,  positive  trend  in  terms  of  achieving  the  kinds 
of  capability  that  we  deem  necessary. 

What  will  the  INF  [intermediate-range  nuclear  forces] 
Treaty  do  toward  imposing  greater  conventional  require- 
ments on  you? 

Trost:  What  it  really  says  is  that,  if  the  Soviet  Union 
were  not  to  comply  with  the  treaty  as  written,  there 
would  be  a greater  burden  placed  on  existing  conven- 
tional forces  to  pick  up  the  slack.  For  us,  that  might 
mean  the  combat  capability  inherent  in  our  carriers  and 
our  submarines  as  a backup  theater  force  to  support 
what  we  have  remaining  if,  in  fact,  the  Soviets  do  not 
draw  down. 

Just  more  stress  and  strain? 

Trost:  A little  more  requirement  for  our  forces  already 
in  being.  I don't  see  this  being  used  as  a force  builder.  In 
many  cases  people  say  that,  with  the  loss  of  nuclear 
capability,  there  is  less  of  a deterrent  to  the  Soviets  and 
their  potential  to  drive  across  Europe  — therefore,  we 
should  have  more  conventional  capability  to  stop  them. 
I think  that  the  most  important  picture  there  is  that  [the 
U.S.]  overall  worldwide  deterrent  posture  has  to  be  such 
as  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  in  the  long  term  by  even  a limited 
thrust  into  Europe. 

You  pointed  out  to  Congress  earlier  this  year  that  after 
every  successful  building  program  in  the  past  there  has 
been  a major  reduction.  In  your  view,  are  we  in  the 
middle  of  such  a reduction  right  now  — and,  if  so,  what 
impact  will  it  have?  Also,  how  long  is  it  likely  to  last? 

Trost:  We  are  in  the  middle  of  a reduction  — without 
question.  We  saw  in  this  country  a realization  seven  to 
eight  years  ago  that  we  had  let  our  military  capability 
decline  to  a point  where  our  national  security  could  be  at 
risk  and  where  we  no  longer  were  as  potent  a deterrent 
force  or  as  potent  a political  force  as  a world  leader  as  we 
would  like  to  be.  We  embarked  upon  a program  to  rectify 
that  problem,  and  we  are  today  a very  ready  military 
force. 

I guess  we  also  are  showing  once  again  that  we  cannot 
stand  to  live  with  success.  When  things  are  going  well, 
when  we  clearly  have  the  capability  both  to  deter  large- 
scale  wars  and  to  prevail  in  supporting  U.S.  policy  in 
smaller-scale  wars,  we  find  that  people  become  compla- 
cent and  conclude  that  things  must  be  OK.  I think  that, 
in  a sense,  this  is  what  is  behind  the  decline  in  budget 
support  that  we  have  seen  over  the  last  several  years.  In 
my  view,  defense  is  neither  unaffordable  nor  are  we 
spending  too  much  money  on  our  nation's  security.  I 


think  that  is  an  important  point  to  keep  in  mind. 

How  long  this  thrust  toward  smaller  defense  expendi- 
tures will  last,  I don't  know.  It  is  difficult  to  predict. 
Spokesmen  for  both  parties  had  indicated  that,  regard- 
less of  the  outcome  of  the  elections  last  fall,  we  could 
expect  to  see  a continuing  decline  and,  at  the  very  best, 
zero  real  growth  in  defense.  That  certainly  says  we  have 
to  do  our  future  planning  accordingly.  It  also  says  that, 
absent  some  major  world  catastrophe  that  impacts  upon 
the  United  States,  we  are  unlikely  to  see  greatly  in- 
creased support  to  maintain  the  kind  of  structure  we 
have  been  working  toward. 

Nothing  fails  like  success,  in  other  words? 

Trost:  That's  correct. 

You  recently  commented  that,  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties that  had  been  caused  by  the  negative  budget 
growth  in  three  of  the  last  five  years,  you  compensated 
through  various  innovations  and  efficiencies,  but  that 
you  are  fast  approaching  the  limits  of  ingenuity.  What 
are  some  of  those  innovations,  and  what  do  you  have  left 
that  you  still  can  do? 

Trost:  We  have  had  to  do  quite  a number  of  things,  and 
in  varying  areas.  We  have  continued,  as  you  know,  to  put 
our  emphasis  on  people  and  on  readiness  of  current 


“We  have  cut  out  certain  ‘nice- 
to-do’  but  not  critical  types  of 
operations.  ” 


forces.  In  the  personnel  area,  we  have  not  made  any  cuts 
except  for  those  dictated  directly  by  congressional  ac- 
tion. In  the  operational  readiness  area,  we  have  had  to 
find  new  and  better  ways  to  train.  We  do  more  battle 
force  training  ashore,  using  simulators  and  links  be- 
tween ships,  than  we  were  able  to  do  five  years  ago.  We 
have  found  that,  by  combining  certain  exercises  and 
focusing  on  getting  a greater  return  out  of  the  existing 
exercise  structure,  we  have,  in  fact,  been  able  to  reduce 
steaming  and  flying  hours  and  yet  maintain  the  same 
preparatory  level  of  readiness  for  deployments  of  our 
units. 

We  have  reduced  the  size  of  deploying  battle  groups 
wherever  possible.  That  becomes  difficult,  of  course, 
when  you  deploy  to  the  Mediterranean  — and  we  have 
drawn  down  a carrier,  leaving  one  carrier  there.  There 
still  is  a requirement  to  meet  NATO  exercise  require- 
ments and  to  meet  the  force  requirements  to  NATO  in 
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the  Mediterranean  to  deploy  a battle  group,  which  is  a 
larger  force  than  that  which  we  might  deploy,  for  exam- 
ple, to  the  Indian  Ocean.  With  today's  Persian  Gulf  re- 
quirements, of  course,  we  have  additional  ships  there,  so 
that  impacts  on  the  overall  cost  of  operations. 

We  have  cut  out  certain  "nice-to-do"  but  not  critical 
types  of  operations,  such  as  certain  types  of  port  visits. 
We  have,  in  the  procurement  area,  worked  hard,  not  just 
in  purchasing  big  items  in  a more  competitive  manner 
— and  have  been  extremely  successful  there  — but  also 
have  been  focusing  attention  on  the  part  of  our  people, 
the  consumers,  on  the  actual  costs  of  the  things  we  are 
buying  and  they  are  using.  That  effort,  to  use  one  of  our 
acronyms,  BOSS  — Buy  Our  Spares  Smart  — has  re- 
sulted in  rather  considerable  cost  savings  because,  when 
the  consumer  is  aware  of  what  he  is  paying,  and  believes 
it  shouldn't  cost  so  much,  that  focuses  attention  back  to 
the  procurement  process  to  ensure  that  we  are  buying 
smart  and  getting  the  best  price. 


‘We  operate  probably  the 
oldest  physical  plant  in  the 
U.S.  defense  structure.” 


But  most  of  those  things  are  just  efficiencies,  as  you 
pointed  out,  which  you  would  want  to  put  in  place 
anyway.  What  about  some  of  the  real  cutbacks  — the 
things  that  hurt? 

Trost:  We  have  had  to  forego  some  things.  We  have 
had  to  defer  certain  maintenance  efforts.  We  have  de- 
ferred upgrades  of  base  structure.  We  have  not  put  as 
much  money  into  maintenance  of  real  property  as  we 
feel  we  should.  We  have,  in  the  area  of  ship  and  aircraft 
modernization,  cut  back  rather  markedly  in  our  modern- 
ization programs  as  an  effort  to  save  money.  And  we 
have  cut  back  somewhat  in  our  long-term  procurement 
of  ships  and  aircraft. 

In  the  area  of  maintenance  of  real  property,  we  operate 
probably  the  oldest  physical  plant  in  the  U.S.  defense 
structure,  with  our  shipyards  being  perhaps  the  oldest 
facilities  in  that  structure.  Shipyard  modernization  has 
not  kept  pace  with  plans  for  our  shipyards,  and  the 
amount  of  money  we  have  been  putting  into  them  has 
been  much  less  than  we  would  like  because  it  simply 
wasn't  available.  In  the  area  of  maintenance  of  real  prop- 
erty ashore,  we  are,  in  some  cases,  operating  energy 
inefficient  buildings.  For  example,  we  are  operating  at 
less  than  the  most  efficient  level  of  operations  in  bases 
because  facilities  haven't  been  restructured  to  make 
them  more  effective  and  more  efficient.  We  are  not  put- 


ting as  much  money  into  pure  maintenance  as  we 
should,  perhaps,  so  we  are  building  a bill  for  the  future. 

That  must  be  a frightening  prospect. 

Trost:  It  is. 

You  mentioned  readiness,  and  the  emphasis  you  have 
placed  on  it,  and  certainly  you  provide  Congress  some 
impressive  readiness  figures.  But  isn't  one  of  your  major 
concerns  now  that,  with  the  budget  reductions  and  the 
fact  that  you  are  about  at  the  end  of  the  line  with 
innovative  cost-saving  measures,  readiness  still  is  going 
to  decline? 

Trost:  Readiness  right  now  has  been  maintained  at  a 
fairly  stable  level  because  we  have  put  priority  funding 
into  it.  And,  of  course,  it  is  ever  dependent  on  trained, 
competent  and  dedicated  people.  Personnel  readiness 
has  stayed  up,  even  though  our  retention  rates  are  de- 
clining in  a number  of  areas.  But  we  are  living  today, 
still,  on  the  priority  funding  of  readiness  and  the  fact 
that  we  did  a very  fine  job  of  building  up  both  the 
material  readiness  of  the  ships  and  spare-parts  support, 
so  that  spare  parts  are  available  when  equipments  go 
down.  My  concern  is  for  the  future.  We  have,  in  the  case 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  operations,  had  to  borrow  from  readi- 
ness accounts  to  pay  the  incremental  costs  of  those 
operations.  We  are,  in  a sense,  mortgaging  future  readi- 
ness, because  we  have  had  to  dip  into  ship  and  aircraft 
maintenance  accounts  and  defer  maintenance.  That  has 
the  potential  for  an  adverse  impact  on  future  readiness, 
even  with  priority  funding. 

What  prompted  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee to  comment  on  the  sad  state  of  naval  aviation  — the 
shortage  of  aircraft,  the  lack  of  funding  for  aircraft  mod- 
ernization, etc.? 

Trost:  Well,  they  know  that,  when  we  looked  at  the 
projections,  we  were  building  up  to  15-carrier  battle 
groups/ 14  active  carrier  air  wings,  plus  the  two  naval 
reserve  wings.  The  reserve-wing  modernization  has  been 
continuing  and  is  proceeding  apace  with  active  moderni- 
zation. We  were  looking  both  to  increase  the  numbers  of 
aircraft  and  numbers  of  squadrons  — while  also,  in  the 
longer  term,  reducing  the  average  age  of  aircraft. 

With  the  very,  very  massive  reductions  forced  by  the 
budgetary  top-line  cutbacks  in  the  amended  FY89  bud- 
get and  onward  in  the  FY90-94  period,  we  had  to  mark- 
edly reduce  aircraft  procurement.  That  concerns  our 
supporters  on  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
We  also,  in  order  to  meet  the  budgetary  constraints,  had 
to  eliminate  our  goal  of  achieving  the  14th  active  air 
wing,  which  had  begun  its  standup  last  year  at  this  time. 
So  there  arc  a lot  of  expressions  of  concern  that,  if  this 
continues,  we  will  see  both  an  increase  in  the  average 
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age  of  aircraft  as  well  as  a reduction  in  the  numbers  of 
aircraft  available  to  fill  out  our  carrier  air  wings.  For  the 
near  term,  we  managed  that  simply  by  managing  the 
induction  pipeline  for  aircraft  rework,  and  by  using  up 
those  attrition  spares  which  we  buy  and  then  hold  for 
use  as  required. 

That  says  you  have  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  “sine 
curve"  before  you  start  back  up  again? 

Trost:  That's  right.  It  also  says  that  we  do  need  more 
support  in  the  aircraft  procurement  area.  And  we  are 
concerned,  too,  because  we  have  problems  with  cracks 
in  the  E-2C  Hawkeye  wing  boxes  as  well  as  the  outer- 
wing panels.  We  also  have  had  problems  with  the  A-6 
Intruder  wings,  and  the  replacement  wings  are  behind 
schedule  because  Boeing  is  having  some  technical  prob- 
lems. 

There  are  a number  of  areas  in  which  money  is  re- 
quired for  fixes,  and  there  isn't  enough  money  to  buy  as 
many  new  aircraft  as  we  believe  we  need.  We  have  had 
money  hacked  out  of  our  budget  — even  in  the  good 
years  — from  the  aircraft  maintenance,  support  and 
modernization  budget  lines,  to  the  extent  that  we  have 
had  to  take  out  of  our  hide  a lot  of  things  that  have 
resulted  in  further  deferment  of  aircraft  procurement. 


That  certainly  is  not  a very  positive  picture.  Is  that 
one  of  the  worst  budget  problems  you  have? 

Trost:  Well,  I guess  one  could  say  that.  I think  it  is 
being  a little  bit  overemphasized  right  now  in  terms  of 
readiness  to  support  the  air  wings  we  have.  But  that  is 
separate  from  the  issue  of  wing  replacements  and  con- 
straints there.  That  is  the  most  serious  operational  con- 
cern right  now,  because  we  have  too  many  airplanes 
off-line,  not  full-up,  because  of  things  like  needing  new 
wings,  etc. 

Before  your  first  day  on  this  job  you  had  been  empha- 
sizing the  importance  of  having  the  best-trained  person- 
nel possible,  people  with  high  morale,  etc.  But  now  we 
are  facing  shortages  of  aviators,  of  nuclear-trained  of- 
ficers, of  senior  petty  officers  with  critical  skills.  Part  of 
the  problem  here  is  the  operating  tempo,  and  part  is  the 
lack  of  adequate  compensation.  Are  we  facing  another 
hemorrhage  of  talent  such  as  that  the  Navy  faced  in  the 
late  1970s? 

Trost:  I would  say,  first  of  all,  I hope  not,  because  the 
nation  can't  afford  it.  But  then  I will  tell  you  that  reten- 
tion for  both  our  nuclear-trained  officers  and  our  naval 
aviators  peaked  in  1984  and  has  been  falling  ever  since. 
We  have  been  able  to  take  care  of  some  of  the  so-called 
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"dissatisfiers,"  for  both  officer  and  enlisted  personnel. 
Clearly,  first  and  foremost  in  the  areas  of  why  people  get 
out  is  time  away  from  home  — separation  — or  time 
away  from  home  over  a longer  term,  for  many  of  our 
young  nuclear-trained  officers.  They  look  at  the  likeli- 
hood of  spending  14  to  20  years  on  sea  duty  as  being 
more  than  they  want  to  do. 

We  have  been  able  to  alleviate  their  concerns  some- 
what hy  controlling  OpTempo  and  PersTempo.  But  our 
very  tough  guidelines  with  regard  to  PersTempo  have 
been  violated  somewhat  by  requirements  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  area  that  is  building  up  as  a problem,  in 
addition  to  the  availability  of  adequate  medical  services 
— which  is  perhaps  the  most  emotional  issue  — is  now 
the  issue  of  pay,  entitlements  and  general  stability. 

Pay,  as  you  know,  has  been  capped  repeatedly,  with 
the  two  percent  pay  increase  approved  last  year  actually 
resulting  in  some  people  having  a pay  loss  this  year  as 
compared  to  last  year.  The  two  percent  didn't  compen- 
sate for  increased  Social  Security  taxes  and  reductions  in 
variable  housing  allowances  — the  latter  was  the  result 
of  Congress  "capping"  the  amount  we  could  spend  on 
variable  housing  allowances.  So  we  actually  have  a large 
number  of  our  people,  most  of  whom  now  live  in  so- 
called  high-cost-of-living  areas,  who  are  taking  home 
less  money  this  year  after  the  pay  raise  than  they  did  last 
year. 

This  is  increasingly  becoming  a problem,  as  are  fail- 
ures on  the  part  of  Congress  to  enact  appropriations  bills 
in  time  for  the  start  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  This  results  in 
delays,  for  as  long  as  three  months,  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  entitlements  such  as  selective  reenlistment  bo- 
nuses and  other  types  of  bonuses.  That  happened  to  us  in 
1987  and  1988.  Accordingly,  a lot  of  people  get  tired  of 
waiting  and  leave  the  Navy  because  of  slowness  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  recognize  their  need  for  some  stabil- 
ity in  what  they  can  expect. 

The  underfunding  of  our  military  personnel  accounts 
this  past  year  resulted  in  our  having  to  take  actions 
which  were  both  distasteful  to  us  in  leadership  positions 
and  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  a lot  of  good,  qualified 
people.  We  had  to,  for  example,  defer  promotions  to  save 
money.  We  had  to  tell  people  that  they  had  to  make  up 
their  minds  prior  to  the  first  of  April  — if  their  expira- 
tion of  enlistment  was  to  take  place  in  the  next  six 
months  — whether  they  were  going  to  stay  in  the  mili- 
tary. And,  if  they  couldn't  make  that  decision,  they  had 
to  be  out  by  then,  because  we  had  to  save  the  money. 

The  reason  for  these  kinds  of  actions  is  congressional 
underfunding,  on  a repetitive  basis,  of  our  permanent- 
change-of-station  accounts.  Congress  is  requiring  us  to 
absorb  a certain  amount  of  the  pay  raise  out  of  the 
existing  personnel  account.  These  are  the  kinds  of  things 
that  result  in  general  underfunding  of  the  account, 


meaning  that  we  have  to  make  up  the  difference  within 
that  account,  or  by  programming  from  outside  in  the 
shortfalls.  Programming  from  outside  in,  from  procure- 
ment accounts  into  military  personnel  accounts,  re- 
quires, of  course,  the  prior  approval  of  all  four  pertinent 
committees  of  the  Congress.  It  takes  a long  time,  and  it 
is  not  something  one  can  bet  on.  Therefore,  that  has 
been  difficult  to  achieve. 

You  have  been  the  foremost  champion,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  gather,  in  insisting  that  OpTempo  be  held  to  certain 
prescribed  levels  — six  months  out  and  12  back.  Even  if 
you  cut  your  Persian  Gulf  commitments,  it  looks  as 
though  you  are  going  to  be  faced  with  a lot  more  com- 
mitments in  the  drug  war.  And,  whether  they  are  in  the 
Caribbean  or  Persian  Gulf,  people  still  are  not  home. 
What  do  you  think  you  will  be  faced  with  in  that  cir- 
cumstance? And,  will  you  be  able  to  maintain  that 
6-to-12  ratio  over  a long  period  of  time? 

Trost:  I don't  plan  to  change  the  goal  or  the  challenge. 
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In  my  discussions  with  fleet  commanders,  we  have 
looked  at  ways  we  will  be  able  to  attain  that  goal.  If  we 
are  able  to  phase  down  our  presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
that,  of  course,  will  help  markedly.  Then,  if  we  face  an 
increase  in  the  assets  we  currently  devote  to  drug-inter- 
diction operations,  it  will  have  to  come  at  the  expense  of 
other  operations  — some  of  our  training,  some  of  our 
participation  in  major  exercises,  and,  to  a degree,  in  the 
numbers  of  ships  we  forward-deploy.  We  will  have  to  cut 
back  in  some  of  the  numbers  we  use  in  our  existing 
commitments. 

You  don't  have  any  idea  yet  of  what  form  that  drug 
interdiction  legislation  is  going  to  take,  as  far  as  the 
impact  it  is  going  to  have  on  the  Navy? 

Trost:  No,  I don't  really.  I have  said  repeatedly  that  I 
am  firmly  of  the  belief  that  even  total  application  of  the 
nation's  entire  military  force  structure  is  inadequate  to 
stop  the  flow  of  drugs  into  this  country.  That  does  not 
say  that  we  are  saying:  "We  quit.  We  give  in."  It  says  that 
we  are  going  to  do  everything  within  our  power  to  make 
it  difficult  for  people  to  bring  things  in  along  the  borders. 

But  we  have  to  recognize  that,  on  a national  level,  that 
is  not  where  most  of  it  is  coming  in.  Most  of  the  illegal 
drugs  are  coming  in  through  commercial  shipments  — 
in  containers,  or  cargo  and  passenger  aircraft  — and  it  is 
not  being  picked  up  because  we  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  inspect  everything  coming  into  this  country. 

Customs  inspects  about  5 percent  of  all  the  bulk  cargo 
coming  into  the  United  States.  That  says  that  that  de- 
partment obviously  has  relatively  little  ability  to  inter- 
dict the  large  quantities  of  drugs  which  we  know  are 
coming  in  by  that  route.  More  importantly,  and  for  the 
longer  term,  we  must  do  a much  better  job  of  educating 
people  to  the  dangers  of  drug  usage  in  order  to  reduce  the 
demand,  so  we  can  reduce  the  tug  that  keeps  pulling 
drugs  our  way. 

You  mentioned  the  forward  strategy  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  having  to  cut  back  on  it.  You  also  have  been  very 
eloquent  — most  recently  at  a Naval  Institute  dinner  in 
San  Diego  — in  spelling  out  the  rationale  for  the  forward 
strategy.  Do  you  think  there  is  general  congressional 
understanding  of  the  forward  strategy,  and  of  the  need 
for  it? 

Trost:  I do,  but  let  me  correct  one  thing:  I didn't 
advocate  cutting  back  on  forward  strategy.  I said  near- 
term  operations  might  result  in  our  meeting  commit- 
ments with  fewer  assets  forward-deployed.  The  forward 
strategy  doesn't  change.  There  is  no  change  in  our  phi- 
losophy about  the  validity  of  a forward-based,  forward- 
deployed  strategy.  I think  that  that  strategy  is,  generally 
speaking,  well  accepted  and  understood  in  the  Congress. 

There  still  are  many  critics  who  misstate  the  intent  of 


the  strategy,  and  who  mistake  strategy  and  operational 
planning  for  tactics  in  achieving  a goal,  and  therefore 
talk  about  the  carriers  sailing  into  the  Kola  Gulf  and  lots 
of  other  things  which  are  not,  nor  have  ever  been,  envi- 
sioned as  part  of  our  forward-based  maritime  strategy.  I 
think  it  is  generally  accepted  on  the  Hill  that  a forward 
strategy  is  essential  if  naval  forces  are  to  keep  the  sea 
lanes  open,  as  required  for  the  use  of  our  own  forces  and 
those  of  our  allies,  and  as  required  to  support  land  and  air 
forces  and  those  of  our  overseas  allies. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  intrigued  us,  and  obviously 
has  intrigued  you,  judging  from  many  of  your  com- 
ments, are  the  numerous  Soviet  proposals  that,  it  seems, 
would  keep  the  7th  Fleet  from  going  any  farther  than  the 
mid-Pacific  and  keep  the  6th  Fleet  sitting  outside  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  — but  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
Mediterranean.  Can  you  elaborate  on  some  of  the  Soviet 
proposals  which,  if  implemented,  would  almost  negate 
the  influence  of  the  U.S.  Navy  worldwide? 

Trost:  I can,  but  in  the  interest  of  saving  time  I can 
also  offer  a listing  of  some  of  the  speeches  made  by 
[General  Secretary  Mikhail]  Gorbachev  since  the  sum- 
mer of  1986  and  of  statements  by  [Foreign  Affairs  Minis- 
ter Eduard  A.]  Shevardnadze  and  Admiral  [of  the  Fleet 


“If  you  look  at  Soviet  efforts 
over  the  years,  you  find  a 
concerted  effort  aimed  at 
reducing  U.S.  naval  power." 


Vladimir]  Chernavin  this  calendar  year.  The  general 
thrust,  however,  has  been  one  of  supporting  zones  of 
peace,  nuclear-free  zones,  submarine-free  zones,  anti- 
submarine-aircraft-free  zones,  and  proposing  that  the 
superpowers  not  deploy  closer  than  a certain  number  of 
miles  from  the  other  superpower's  coasts  in  order  not  to 
be  threatening. 

Other  proposals  include  a reduction  in  major  exercises 
at  sea  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  but  particularly  in 
the  northwestern  Pacific  and  the  north  Atlantic  and 
Norwegian  Seas.  Another  calls  for  reduction  of  forces  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  most  recently  Admiral  Cherna- 
vin took  that  a step  further  and  proposed  that  we  reduce 
aircraft  carrier  presence  in  the  Mediterranean  and  also 
the  presence  of  submarine  strategic-missile  launchers. 
Since  only  NATO  has  those  assets  in  the  Mediterranean, 
that  clearly  points  toward  us. 
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Also  proposed  is  a considerable  numerical  reduction 
in  force  levels  in  these  areas.  Of  interest  has  been  the 
very  strong  indication  recently  that  there  is  considerable 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  about  our  Navy  and 
the  capability  which  it  represents. 

If  you  document  all  of  the  speeches,  and  look  at  the 
thrusts  of  other  Soviet  efforts  over  the  years,  going  back 
really  to  Khrushchev's  time,  you  find  a concerted  effort 
aimed  at  reducing  U.S.  naval  power,  which  clearly  is  of 
concern  to  the  Soviets.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  we  as  a 
maritime  power  need  a strong  Navy,  we  cannot  afford  to 
back  off  on  those  maritime  requirements  which  are  es- 
sential to  our  strategy  and  our  survival. 

Are  you  seeing  any  evidence  that  Congress,  as  a fol- 
low-on to  the  INF  Treaty,  might  say,  in  essence:  "Let's 
go  along  with  some  of  these  propositions,  so  we  can 
reduce  world  tensions  even  more?" 

Trost:  There  are  proponents  of  what  are  called  "confi- 
dence-building measures."  In  most  cases,  confidence- 
building measures  appear  to  me  to  connote  unilateral 


“I  always  will  support  any 
commanding  officer  who, 
based  on  his  best  evaluation  of 
the  situation  at  hand,  takes 
those  steps  which  will  protect 
his  ship  and  his  crew.  ” 


[U.S.]  disarmament  in  a specific  area.  It  might  build  the 
confidence  of  the  Soviet  Union,  or  any  other  potential 
enemy,  and  their  ability  to  overwhelm  us.  But  it  cer- 
tainly wouldn't  build  my  confidence  in  our  ability  to  do 
the  jobs  we  are  tasked  to  do. 

All  this  sounds  as  though  it  is  adding  to  the  burden  on 
you  to  increase  the  time  you  have  to  spend  as  the  leading 
spokesman  against  that  sort  of  thing. 

Trost:  I think  it  is.  But  I also  consider  that  to  be  a part 
of  my  responsibility.  Without  question  there  is  sympa- 
thy on  the  part  of  some  people  in  Congress,  and  on  the 
part  of  a lot  of  people  in  general  throughout  the  country, 
who  say  that  perhaps  we  should  reduce  our  naval  capa- 
bilities so  that  we  would  threaten  less,  not  recognizing 
that  those  capabilities  themselves  are  a deterrent  which 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  threaten. 

Something  else  which  undoubtedly  has  been  taking  a 


lot  of  your  time  recently  is  what  we  will  call,  for  the  lack 
of  a better  term,  and  even  though  the  evidence  is  not  yet 
in,  the  recent  "procurement  scandal."  Could  you  give  us 
your  views  on  that  and  how  it  has  affected  the  Navy?  Is 
it  the  system  itself,  or  human  frailty,  that  has  led  to  the 
apparent  wrongdoing  that  has  been  reported?  And  what, 
in  your  view,  will  be  the  short-  and  long-term  effects? 

Trost:  Let  me  begin  with  a caveat:  My  knowledge  of 
the  details  of  what  is  happening  and  what  will  result 
from  the  investigations  which  NIS  [the  Naval  Investiga- 
tive Service]  and  the  FBI  [Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation] 
concluded  is  limited  to  an  overview  briefing,  on  a 
"heads-up"  basis,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  to  me, 
that  there  was:  (a)  some  involvement  by  civilian 
procurement  personnel  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
(b)  some  possible  involvement  by  junior  uniformed  per- 
sonnel — not  in  selling  their  services,  but  in  accepting 
gratuities  such  as  dinners,  etc.  (c)  clearly  a very  major 
involvement  on  the  part  of  certain  people  — not  retired 
military  officers,  but  civilians  — who  [were]  formerly  in 
the  employ  of  the  government  but  now  [are]  working  as 
go-betweens  and  making  a good  profit  by  selling  infor- 
mation — even  to  competitors  for  the  same  project. 

Having  said  that,  my  concern  is  as  follows:  People 
driven  by  greed  forget  that  their  duty  is  to  the  people 
who  are  paying  them.  Looking  for  a means  of  making 
money  on  the  side  is  always  to  be  deplored.  Of  greater 
concern  to  me  is  the  implication  that  this  means  that 
the  entire  process  is  rotten,  or  needs  yet  more  regulation 
than  it  has  now. 

I do  not  think  that  is  the  case.  I don't  think  the  answer 
is  more  rules  and  regulations.  The  answer  is  not  more 
centralization  of  procurement,  because,  if  anything,  that 
would  breed  less  oversight  rather  than  more  stringent 
oversight.  It  may  be  that  the  procurement  system  in 
place  drives  people  in  business  to  be  so  competitive  that, 
in  order  to  stay  in  business,  it  breeds  a climate  that 
permits  malfeasance  on  the  part  of  people  in  office  — 
that  it  is  bribing  people  to  get  information.  My  concern 
is  that  this  will  be  used  as  a tool  by  those  who  want  to 
cut  back  further  on  defense  procurement.  They  may 
incorrectly  argue  in  favor  of  cutting  back  because,  in 
their  words,  "After  all,  the  system  is  bad.  Therefore,  we 
shouldn't  give  people  any  money  at  all." 

David  Packard  [former  deputy  secretary  of  defense  and 
chairman  of  the  so-called  "Packard  Commission"]  cer- 
tainly blasted  both  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  recently  in  talking  about  the  system.  From  a 
strictly  structural  point  of  view,  what  do  you  think 
needs  to  be  done  to  improve  the  Pentagon's  procurement 
system? 

Trost:  I think  we  need  to  focus  constantly  on  the  need 
for  good  oversight  and  good  management  structure 
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within  the  system.  I think  some  changes  made  in  the 
Navy  within  this  decade  perhaps  went  too  far  in  focus- 
ing authority  and  control  in  one  person,  who  is  one  of 
those  now  accused  of  wrongdoing  while  in  office. 

I think  that  the  degree  of  regulation,  the  overwhelm- 
ing demand  for  paper  on  the  part  of  someone  who  sub- 
mits to  a contract,  has  to  be  looked  at  hard  to  see  if  it  is 
part  of  the  problem.  I am  not  an  expert  on  the  procure- 
ment process,  but  when  I read  about  some  of  the  repeti- 
tive "best  and  final"  offers,  I,  too,  become  suspicious  of 
the  motive  behind  them  and  whether  or  not  that  has 
something  to  do  with  keeping  the  best-and-finals  com- 
ing in  until  you  get  the  right  answer  from  the  right  guy. 
There  are  enough  examples  of  things  that  appear  to  be 
somewhat  smelly  to  warrant  a long  look  at  that  process. 

Did  the  shootdown  of  the  Iranian  airliner  by  the  Aegis 
guided  missile  cruiser  USS  Vincennes  (CG  49)  necessi- 
tate any  basic  change  in  Navy  procedures  for  ships  and 
people  operating  in  comparable  circumstances? 

Trost:  First  of  all,  let  me  reiterate  that  I always  will 
support  any  commanding  officer  who,  based  on  his  best 
evaluation  of  the  situation  at  hand,  takes  those  steps 
which  protect  his  ship  and  his  crew.  The  investigation 
showed  that  the  system  worked  well.  There  is  no  need  to 
reduce  the  high-technology  application  of  the  ship's  sys- 


tems, because  they  are  essential  to  meeting  the  threat  of 
the  future.  Those  systems  are  not  beyond  the  skill  capa- 
bilities of  individuals  to  operate.  And,  I don't  think  that 
we  need  to  see  a lot  of  things  done.  I do  think  we  need  to 
recognize,  especially  in  our  national  media  presentation 
of  what  happened,  that  we  had  a situation  which  is 
unlike  any  normal  combat  situation.  And  this  was  a 
combat  situation. 

We  have  put  people  in  this  "neither  fish  nor  fowl" 
environment: 

— Where  there  are  belligerent  acts  taking  place, 

— Where  we  are  neutral,  but  pledged  to  attempt  to 
maintain  stability  in  the  region, 

— Where  our  people  must  be  constantly  alert  for 
spinoff  actions  which  could  be  directed  at  them, 

— Where  they  are  under  threat  by  one  of  the  belliger- 
ents in  this  particular  conflict  to  inflict  bodily  harm  on 
our  people  and  on  our  ships, 

— Where  they  find  themselves  in  an  environment 
where  there  is  a surface  engagement  ongoing  during  this 
entire  incident,  directed  at  the  ships  in  question, 

— Where  the  attention  of  the  commanding  officer  and 
crew  is  focused  on  that  engagement,  and 

— Where  an  aircraft  leaves  what  is  normally  a mili- 
tary airfield,  in  co-use  by  civilian  airliners  — but  primar- 
ily for  military  use  — and  flies  directly  out. 
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It  isn't  a question  of,  "Could  this  be?"  or,  "Why  is  it?" 
but,  "Here  I am  in  the  middle  of  an  honest-to-goodness 
combat  environment,  in  a strait  which  is  30  miles  wide, 
under  attack  by  small  craft  which  have  just  fired  at  my 
helo,  and  now  I have  a few  minutes  to  decide  whether 
this  is  a threatening  aircraft  or  not.  And  all  the  indicators 
available  state  that  it  is.  And  I take  action  and  destroy 
it." 

It  was  a tragic  accident,  but  an  understandable  acci- 
dent in  a wartime  environment,  and  this  was  a wartime 
environment.  And  I think  we  ought  to  recognize  that 
fact. 

Going  back  to  your  comments  about  high-tech:  Do 
you  think  you  are  going  to  be  faced  with  a requirement 
to  put  more  high-tech  systems  on  board  the  Navy's  ships 
throughout  the  world  to  satisfy  the  critics  who  say  that 
the  Aegis  system  was  not  enough  on  Vincennes'! 

Trost:  The  system  works  and  it  has  been  well  tested, 
and  that  has  been  documented.  Some  of  our  high-level 
detractors  know  that  it  has  been  well  tested,  but  it  just 
doesn't  seem  to  be  convenient  for  them  to  acknowledge 
that  fact.  There  are  a lot  of  things  about  the  Vincennes 
situation  which  make  it  so  complex.  It  is  easy  for  some 
armchair  strategist  to  sit  back  and  say:  "Stress  of  battle." 
Or  for  some  armchair  critic  to  say:  "These  guys  should 
have  been  combat-tested."  That  is  the  same  argument 
that  says  we  should  not  build  a DDG  51  Arleigh  Burke- 


class  Aegis  guided  missile  destroyer  until  we  destroy  one 
under  actual  combat  situations. 

There  has  been  a lot  of  talk  about  the  alleged  need  for 
an  ASW  [anti-submarine  warfare]  "czar"  to  help  cope 
with  the  Soviet  submarine  threat.  Tell  us:  In  your  view, 
what . . . 

Trost:  First  of  all,  I was  reading  with  great  interest 
those  articles  about  the  ASW  czar  that  were  telling  me 
what  I was  thinking  about.  What  we  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  do,  and  have  been  doing  for  more  than  two  years, 
is  focus  attention  on  ASW  as  an  area  that  should  be  of 
highest  priority  to  us.  In  that  process,  we  have  asked 
several  people  to  take  a look  at  us.  One  of  those  was  a 
Defense  Science  Board  group,  which  said  you  should 
focus  more  closely  on  coordinating  your  ASW  efforts  in 
your  research  and  development  area.  And  that  is  the 
effort  we  have  undertaken. 

You  may  recall  that  former  Navy  Secretary  John  Leh- 
man, with  my  predecessor's  concurrence,  disestablished 
PM-4,  an  office  formerly  associated  with  procurement  of 
ASW  systems,  which  was  in  a sense  the  ASW  czar  of 
recent  years.  We  constantly  have  looked  at  how  to  better 
focus  attention  on  ASW  programs.  In  reviewing  the 
POM  [program  objective  memorandum]  90,  which  is  the 
FY90-94  program,  I came  away  well  satisfied  that  we 
have  in  place  a mechanism  that  focuses  attention  on  our 
highest-priority  items  and  will  coordinate  the  activities 
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of  the  various  entities  that  have  to  be  involved.  We  are 
looking  at  refining,  not  reorganizing. 

You  have  referred  in  some  of  your  speeches  to  the 
sorry  state  of  the  U.S.  defense  industrial  base.  Do  you  see 
any  momentum  in  Congress  in  trying  to  restore  the 
assets  needed  in  this  area? 

Trost:  Not  really.  People  wring  their  hands  about  the 
inability  of  our  industrial  base  to  respond  as  it  might 
have  10,  20,  or  30  years  ago.  But  I don't  see  much  going 
on  right  now  that  is  going  to  revitalize  that  base.  We 
really  are  dependent  upon  our  own  economy.  Maybe,  to 
a degree,  the  impact  of  the  trade  bill  will  be  to  revitalize 
certain  aspects  of  our  industrial  base. 

But  the  current  policy  for  the  merchant  marine  in- 
dustry, for  example,  doesn't  really  help  that  dying  in- 
dustry. In  many  cases  we  simply  have  lost  out  because 
foreign  competition  has  done  a better  job  in  the  world 
market  than  we  have.  Until  we  turn  around  that  effort,  I 
don't  think  we  are  going  to  see  much  change. 

Clearly,  congressional  support  of  the  efforts  to  drive 
down  the  value  of  the  dollar  and  make  imports  less 
attractive  to  our  economy  is  helpful,  to  the  extent  that 
those  efforts  do  stimulate  the  economy.  And  we  are  right 
now,  and  have  been  for  quite  a few  years,  in  a very  stable, 
improving  economic  situation.  We  employ  more  people 
in  this  country  today  than  we  ever  have,  and  in  remark- 
ably greater  numbers. 

But  that  is  not  helping  your  — the  Navy's,  and  na- 
tion's — industrial  capability. 

Trost:  That  is  not  helping  my  capability.  But  the  econ- 
omy is  turning  more  and  more  to  a service-industry 
economy,  as  opposed  to  the  hard-production  economy 
we  had  back  in  the  days  when  we  said  that  we  had  that 
"boiler"  that  could  be  fired  up  in  a hurry.  We  have  a lot 
of  capability.  But  our  ability  to  respond  rapidly  in  a 
number  of  areas  is  declining. 

You  have  talked  at  considerable  length  about  what  the 
future  holds  as  a result  of  research  and  development.  But 
will  you  be  able  to  sustain  the  R&D  level  that  you  had 
over  the  past  several  years? 

Trost:  What  we  do  as  a matter  of  policy  is  maintain 
approximately  9 percent  to  10  percent  of  our  available 
obligational  authority  in  R&D.  We  know  it  is  essential 
to  build  for  the  future.  There  are  times  [when]  we  would 
like  a lot  more  . . . 

Can  you  sustain  that  much? 

Trost:  I think  we  have  to  sustain  that  much  in  order 
not  to  compromise  future  readiness.  In  the  areas  that  we 
consider  most  important,  we  have  to  prioritize  our  ef- 
forts to  make  sure  that  we  cover  those  things  that  are  of 


greatest  payoff.  We  have  been  working  that  effort  for  a 
number  of  years. 

What  is  your  estimate  of  how  far  ahead  we  are  right 
now,  from  a technological  point  of  view? 

Trost:  I wouldn't  give  an  answer  to  that.  You  see 
experts  in  these  various  areas  talking  about  three  years 
here,  five  years  there  and  a decade  someplace  else.  But  all 
of  that  is  very  much  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
effort  that  is  focused  on  the  part  of  those  who  steal  or 
otherwise  acquire  our  technology,  and  how  successful 
they  are. 

Are  you  seeing  a great  catching-up  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviets? 

Trost:  I think  they  have  shown  a great  effort  over  the 
years  to  catch  up,  yes.  And  they  have  enjoyed  marked 
success.  Every  time  I pick  up  the  newspaper  and  read 
about  some  successful  interception  of  some  shipment  of 
things  — or,  on  the  other  hand,  something  that  has  gone 
through  — I recognize  how  massive  that  effort  is.  And 
massive  is  the  only  way  to  describe  it. 


“We  have  an  alternative 
concept  that  would  combine 
nuclear  and  gas-turbine 
power  sources.” 


Is  the  Navy  considering  building  nuclear-powered 
ships  other  than  carriers? 

Trost:  In  addition  to  aircraft  carriers,  we,  of  course, 
will  continue  building  nuclear-powered  submarines.  At 
present  the  shipbuilding  program  does  not  call  for  any 
other  nuclear-powered  ships.  The  nine  nuclear  cruisers 
we  have  today  are  reliable  and  valuable  assets  with 
unique  capabilities,  but  there  are  not  enough  to  go 
around. 

Navy  force  architecture  still  calls  for  at  least  two 
nuclear  escorts  for  each  CVN  [nuclear-powered  aircraft 
carrier]  in  service.  We  are  now  at  a point  where  that  is 
only  marginally  possible,  and  four  more  CVNs  are  in  the 
pipeline. 

Is  the  Navy  developing  a design  for  a ship  powered  by 
both  nuclear  and  conventional  propulsion  systems?  If 
not  a design  development,  is  the  idea  under  considera- 
tion? 

Trost:  Besides  the  traditional  all-nuclear  approach  for 
the  propulsion  plant,  we  have  an  alternate  concept  that 
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would  combine  nuclear  and  gas-turbine  power  sources. 
Mission  requirements  for  the  ship  would  determine  the 
utility  of  the  rather  unique  capabilities  this  approach 
would  provide.  No  specific  technical  development  or 
ship  design  program  is  under  way  at  this  time. 

We  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  Unitas  is  now  in  its 
29th  year.  That  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  best  examples 
there  is  of  sustained  cooperation  with  our  friends  in 
Central  and  South  America.  But  Unitas  doesn't  provide 
aid,  and  aid  is  very  much  needed.  What  are  the... 

Trost:  You're  right.  Unitas  is  one  of  the  best  examples 
there  is  of  cooperation  with  our  friends  in  Central  and 
South  America.  But,  contrary  to  your  assertion,  Unitas 
does  provide  aid.  To  help  relieve  the  suffering  which  is  so 
evident  in  many  of  the  countries  visited,  our  ships  carry 
out  humanitarian  projects  during  port  visits.  Our  per- 


“U.S.  sailors  are  among  the 
most  generous  people  in  the 
world.  ” 


sonnel  distribute  clothes,  repair  or  build  schools  and 
hospitals,  and  provide  limited  medical  support.  We  call 
this  "Project  Handclasp."  U.S.  sailors  are  among  the 
most  generous  people  in  the  world.  If  you  could  see  the 
lengths  to  which  they  go,  often  at  personal  expense,  to 
befriend  these  disadvantaged  people,  you'd  be  awfully 
proud  of  them. 

But  probably  the  most  important  contribution  we  in 
the  Navy  make  flows  from  our  comprehension  that 
Latin  America  is  primarily  a maritime  theater  — a large 
maritime  theater. 

With  some  of  the  longest  shorelines  in  the  world  and  a 
network  of  great  rivers,  Latin  America  is  a maritime 
theater  in  three  dimensions:  internal,  coastal  and  over- 
seas. Their  national  life  depends,  as  ours  does,  on  free 
access  to  waterways.  In  this  way,  we  share  a common 
outlook.  As  a result,  we  feel  that  much  can  be  done,  on  a 
navy-to-navy  basis,  to  help  improve  their  security. 

Regular  ship  visits  and  bilateral  and  multilateral  exer- 
cises serve  a variety  of  purposes  in  the  external,  or  blue- 
water,  aspect  of  the  maritime  orientation.  They  show 
our  resolve  to  protect  the  shipping  lanes  and  defend  the 
continent  from  attack  from  the  sea.  And  they  improve 
coordination  between  navies,  overcoming  challenges  of 
different  languages,  operating  procedures  and  weapons 
parameters. 

With  Unitas  . . . 

Trost:  Unitas  is  the  most  important  of  these  exercises. 


For  six  months  out  of  the  year,  between  three  and  five  of 
our  ships,  including  submarines,  with  air  and  logistics 
support,  deploy  to  South  America  to  work  with  each  of 
the  maritime  nations  — and  that  means  nearly  all  the 
nations  of  South  America.  Unitas  is  extremely  impor- 
tant to  these  countries,  both  as  a symbol  of  our  relation- 
ships with  them,  and  in  terms  of  what  is  actually  ac- 
complished. 

The  navies  of  most  Latin  American  countries  are 
highly  professional.  They  are  proud  to  show  us  how  well 
they  can  operate,  and,  in  addressing  issues  of  global 
strategy  and  blue-water  tactics,  we  meet  as  real  equals. 

In  this  way,  Unitas  increases  the  confidence  that  our 
double-continent  can  meet  any  external  threats  to  its 
security.  Increasingly,  we  see  that  maritime  forces  are 
appropriate  for  dealing  with  some  of  the  internal  threats, 
as  well.  Each  Unitas  deployment  includes  briefings  by 
our  Coast  Guard  law  enforcement  teams  on  the  latest 
techniques  to  interdict  narcotics  trafficking.  Last  year, 
for  the  first  time,  we  flew  helicopters  with  counterinsur- 
gency teams  into  Paraguay  and  exercised  with  the  Para- 
guayans at  maritime  defense  in  a "riverine"  environ- 
ment. 

In  this  way,  many  of  the  things  we  can  do  are  substan- 
tial and  tangible.  We  in  the  Navy  have  a common  bond 
with  these  highly  professional,  well-educated,  tough  and 
capable  naval  officers  from  Latin  America.  We  see  the 
world  in  a similar  way.  They  understand  our  perspective 
and  our  global  commitments  extremely  well,  and  we  are 
coming  to  a better  understanding  of  their  perspective, 
which  combines  an  interest  in  global  strategy  with  the 
practical  internal  challenges  of  securing  their  countries 
from  upheaval  — something  that  we  haven't  had  to 
worry  about  for  a few  years. 

But  we  do  now,  with  the  big  Soviet  push  in  Latin 
America.  Can  you  give  us  some  specifics  on  Soviet  aid, 
as  opposed  to  U.S.  aid? 

Trost:  We  have  a lot  of  ground  to  make  up.  Personnel 
exchanges  between  our  naval  academies  and  naval  war 
colleges  are  continuing  at  a brisk  pace,  but  in  the  last  10 
years,  because  of  congressional  constraints,  the  number 
of  advisors  we  have  been  able  to  send  to  Latin  America 
has  been  cut  dramatically.  The  Soviet  Union  has  over  20 
times  the  number  of  advisors  and  technicians  in  this 
continent  that  we  have,  and  that  doesn't  count  the  con- 
tinuing presence  in  Cuba  of  the  Soviet  Assault  Brigade. 

But  we  are  trying  to  make  up  some  of  the  lost  ground. 
Our  corps  of  naval  attaches  in  Latin  America  is  first-rate. 
The  Latin  Americans  themselves  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  regeneration  of  our  interest  in  what  they  call 
"the  American  Continent."  It  is  not  exclusively  a mili- 
tary challenge,  but  there  is  much  that  the  U.S.  military, 
particularly  the  U.S.  Navy,  can  do. 
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To  answer  your  specific  question  about  overall  U.S. 
assistance  to  Latin  America  versus  Soviet  assistance, 
U.S.  aid  to  the  region  in  FY  87  totalled  about  $1.8  billion. 
Soviet  aid  was  about  $58.7  billion.  Amounts  of  Soviet 
aid  to  the  region  thus  far  this  year  are  not  available.  In 
1987,  the  Soviets  provided  $535  million  in  military  as- 
sistance to  Nicaragua  alone,  and  $340  million  in  eco- 
nomic help. 

Two  years  ago,  there  was  considerable  concern  that 
the  JCS  Reorganization  Act  would  severely  limit  the 
roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  service  chiefs.  Has  that 
happened?  If  so,  is  there  any  hope  of  passing  a modifica- 
tion to  that  legislation  to  make  it  more  workable? 

Trost:  As  I have  testified  before  Congress,  the  Navy 
moved  smartly  to  implement  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Goldwater-Nichols  Defense  Reorganization  Act.  In  par- 
ticular, those  portions  of  the  act  that  pertained  to  our 
relationship  with  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  received  early  and 
close  attention.  I would  contend  that  those  relation- 
ships, and  the  quality  of  people  we  have  assigned  to  joint 
duty,  have  never  been  better. 


In  retrospect,  the  concerns  you  refer  to  may  have  been 
overstated  at  the  time  because  we  simply  could  not 
know  how  successful  the  transition  to  a new  relation- 
ship would  be.  In  fact,  under  JCS  chairman  ADM  Wil- 
liam J.  Crowe  Jr.,  it  is  my  perspective,  as  a member  of  the 
JCS,  that  cooperation  and  decision-making  are  proceed- 
ing smoothly. 

We  are,  nevertheless,  still  seeking  to  modify  some 
provisions  of  Title  IV  of  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Reorga- 
nization Act  — the  section  that  created  joint  specialist 
officers  — to  avoid  promotional  inequities  that  could 
have  an  adverse  effect  downstream.  Those  proposals  are 
presently  in  committee,  but  I am  hopeful  that  the  Con- 
gress understands  the  need  for  helpful  modification  of 
some  limited  provisions  of  the  law  and  that  we'll  see 
that  happening  in  the  future. 

With  so  many  problems  facing  the  Navy  in  so  many 
other  areas,  maybe  that  "hopeful"  note  is  the  best  way  to 
end  this  interview.  Admiral  Trost,  thank  you  for  all  of 
your  time,  and  for  your  very  candid  and  knowledgeable 
answers  to  our  long  list  of  questions.  □ 
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Rescue 

swimmers 

“Throw  out  the  lifeline 
across  the  dark  wave, 
there  is  a brother  whom 
someone  should  save.  ” 

Edward  Smith  Ufford 
“ Throw  out  the  Lifeline  ” 


Story  by  J02(SW)  Gary  Ross,  photos  by  PH2(AC)  Scott  M.  Allen 


F-14  pilot:  "MAYDAY,  MAY- 
DAY,  MAYDAY!  Carrier  air 
control,  this  is  'Tomcat.'  I've 
got  a fire  in  my  starboard  en- 
gine and  I'm  having  problems  with 
my  flight  controls.  How  do  you 
copy?" 

Carrier  air  control: 

“Confirm  your 
mayday,  ‘Tomcat.’ 

Will  you  have  to 
eject!’’ 

F-14  pilot:  “That's 
affirmative,  air  con- 
trol. I’m  going  to  at- 
tempt to  level  off  at 
8,000  feet,  then  my 
RIO  and  I are 
punching  out.  Will 
relay  coordinates 
before  ejecting.  ’’ 

Air  control: 

“Roger  that,  but  no  need  to  confirm 
your  position.  We  have  you  on  our 
scopes  and  will  relay  the  coordi- 
nates to  the  plane  guard  helo.  Copy, 
Tomcat ? Tomcat,  this  is  CAC!” 
Boom! 

# * # 

The  explosive  charges  of  the  ejec- 


tion seats  throw  both  the  pilot  and 
his  radar  intercept  officer  high  into 
the  sky.  Moments  later,  a sudden  jolt 
tells  them  that  their  parachutes  have 
opened.  Disoriented,  they  gather 
their  bearings  long  enough  to  look 
below  them  and  see 
their  "landing  site" 
— the  wide,  open 
ocean  — with  noth- 
ing else  in  sight. 

Air  control: 
“Plane  guard  helo, 
this  is  carrier  air 
control.  ” 

Helo:  “Go  ahead, 
air  control.  ’’ 

Air  control:  “We 
have  a downed  F-14 
approximately  20 
miles  northeast  of 
home  base.  Another 
aircraft  in  the  vicinity  reported  both 
the  pilot  and  RIO  ejected  into  the 
sea.  Request  you  provide  search  and 
rescue  assistance  immediately.  ” 
Plane  guard  helo:  “Roger,  air  con- 
trol. En  route  to  crash  site.  Will  pro- 
vide more  information  once  we’re 
on  scene.  ” 


Air  control:  “That’s  a Roger.  ” 

* * * 

A plane  guard  helo's  duties  are  to 
fly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  aircraft  car- 
rier during  flight  operations,  in  case 
an  aircraft  gets  into  trouble  and  its 
air  crew  has  to  eject  or  ditch  the 
plane  into  the  sea.  The  first  half- 
hour  after  a crash  is  when  a search 
and  rescue  mission  is  most  likely  to 
be  successful. 

* * * 

Helo:  “Air  control,  this  is  plane 
guard  helo.  We’ve  located  the  two 
airmen.  One  is  waving  his  arms  in 
the  air  and  appears  to  be  OK.  The 
other  is  partially  covered  by  his  par- 
achute and  is  holding  on  to  his  life 
raft.  There’s  no  sight  of  any  wreck- 
age. We’re  setting  up  to  deploy  our 
rescue  swimmer  to  get  them  back 
into  the  ‘bird.  ’ ’’ 
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Air  control:  “Roger  that,  rescue 
bird.  Please  notify  when  rescue  is 
complete.  ’’ 

Although  the  entire  rescue-at-sea 
evolution  is  a team  effort,  the  rescue 
itself  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  one 
man.  He's  a physically  fit,  highly 
motivated  person  who  jumps  out  of  a 
hovering  helicopter  into  seas  that 
may  be  rough  or  calm,  warm  or  cold, 
but  always  unforgiving.  The  small- 
est miscalculation  by  the  rescue 
swimmer  could  jeopardize  the  lives 
of  the  people  being  rescued,  as  well 
as  his  own. 

So,  who  is  this  person  that  rou- 
tinely leaves  the  secure  confines  of  a 
helicopter  for  the  uncertainties  of 
the  sea?  Why  does  he  do  what  he 
does  and  where  does  he  learn  how? 

It  all  begins  at  the  Navy  Rescue 
Swimmer  School  at  Naval  Air  Sta- 


tion, Pensacola,  Fla.  Here,  the  com- 
plex and  demanding  job  of  saving 
lives  from  the  perils  of  the  sea  is 
taught  — in  just  four  short  weeks. 

The  school  is  open  to  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  men,  and  both  male 
and  female  Coast  Guardsmen.  An 
RSS  class  can  have  a maximum  of  24 
students.  It  prides  itself  on  "infect- 
ing" the  student  with  teamwork,  in- 
tegrity and  the  confidence  needed  to 
get  such  a tough  job  done. 

A rescue  swimmer's  job  in  its 
most  basic  definition  is  simple  — 
jump  out  of  a helicopter,  come  to  the 
aid  of  people  in  the  water,  attach 
them  to  a hoist,  get  them  back  into 
the  helicopter  and  apply  any  first  aid 
needed.  As  simple  as  it  is,  it's  a job 
that  takes  enormous  physical  exer- 
tion and  unshakeable  mental  deter- 
mination. 


Previous  page:  RSS  students 
concentrate  on  instructor’s  words. 
Above:  A rescue  swimmer 
disentangles  a “downed  aviator”  from 
his  parachute  during  a pool  exercise. 

On  a typical  day,  a rescue  swim- 
mer student  runs  two  to  three  miles, 
does  countless  push-ups,  sit-ups, 
pull-ups  and  various  other  calisthen- 
ics. And,  oh  yes,  he  swims  — and 
swims,  and  swims  and  swims. 

Half  of  the  training  time  (although 
most  students  say  it  seems  like  all 
the  time)  is  devoted  to  the  25-meter 
pool  housed  within  the  old  brick 
building  that  is  the  rescue  swimmer 
school. 

The  pool  area  is  adorned  with  a 
multitude  of  training  equipment.  A 
helicopter  door,  perched  10  feet 
above  the  deep  end  of  the  pool,  is 
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Getting  survivors  into  the  rescue  helicopter 
is  a major  part  of  a rescue  swimmer’s  job. 


used  by  students  to  get  the  feel  of 
what  it's  like  to  jump  from  a hover- 
ing helicopter.  Fire  hose  applicators 
shoot  a continuous  spray  of  water 
below  the  helo  door  and  onto  the 
pool's  surface,  simulating  the  rotor 
wash  from  a hovering  helicopter. 

Students  are  put  through  a variety 
of  rescue  scenarios,  such  as  aiding  a 
downed  aviator  still  attached  to  his 
parachute,  or  saving  a civilian  air- 
craft passenger  with  no  flotation  de- 
vice. Students  are  taught  to  think 
constantly  and  quickly.  It's  a serious 
and  stressful  burden  to  put  upon  a 
young  sailor. 

"The  average  student  coming  into 
this  school  is  just  19  years  old,"  said 
Marine  Corps  Major  Robert  McDa- 
vid,  division  officer  of  the  school. 
"He's  right  out  of  boot  camp  and  has 
been  in  the  Navy  for  maybe  four  or 
five  months,  and  this  is  probably  the 
most  rigorous  training  he's  seen.  We 
take  that  student  and  provide  tough 
and  challenging  training  for  him, 
while  the  whole  time  we're  giving 
him  the  confidence  he  needs  to  get 
the  job  done." 

Although  there's  a 30-year  age 
limit  on  students,  there  are  excep- 
tions. Marine  Corps  Gunnery  Ser- 
geant Martin  Trehal,  a class  leader, 
is  40  and  had  to  obtain  a special 
waiver  for  the  age  limit. 

"I  used  to  think  I was  a pretty  good 


swimmer  when  I came  here,  but  this 
school  really  puts  your  swimming 
skills  to  the  test,"  he  said. 

An  18-year  veteran,  Trehal  spent 
his  entire  career  in  the  supply  field 
and  wanted  a change. 

"I've  always  enjoyed  flying  and 
swimming,  and  thought  this  would 
be  a great  way  to  marry  up  the  two," 
Trehal  said. 

However,  the  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents who  come  to  RSS  are  young. 
Most  are  slated  to  be  AWs,  aviation 
anti-submarine  warfare  operators. 
Other  ratings  such  as  aviation  struc- 
tural mechanic,  aviation  machinist's 
mate  and  aviation  electronics  tech- 
nician are  also  eligible  to  become 
SAR  swimmers. 

AWs  have  to  first  take  a long  ride 
on  the  "AW  pipeline."  The  pipeline 
is  a series  of  schools  that  must  be 
completed  before  going  to  AW  "A" 
school. 

When  the  AW  signs  his  service 
contract  at  the  recruiting  station,  he 
is  actually  volunteering  for  a variety 
of  things.  First,  he  is  volunteering  to 
be  put  in  a flying  status,  which 
means  completing  Naval  Aircrew 
Candidate  School.  Also,  if  he  com- 
pletes an  entry-level  swim  and  phys- 
ical fitness  test,  he  then  goes  to  RSS. 
All  that  takes  place  before  the  stu- 
dent goes  on  to  AW  "A"  school. 

When  you  take  into  account  all 
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the  time,  effort  and  money  that  is 
spent  on  RSS  training  — for  the  stu- 
dents, staff  and  everyone  else  in- 
volved — the  Navy  is  making  a 
major  investment  in  these  young 
men. 

And  then  there's  the  cost  of  spe- 
cialized equipment. 

When  a student  graduates  from 
NACCS  he  leaves  with  a flight  bag 
full  of  flight  suits,  survival  gear  and 
various  other  aviation  paraphernalia 
worth  thousands  of  dollars.  Then, 
when  he  graduates  from  RSS,  his 
flight  bag  becomes  even  more  valu- 
able with  the  addition  of  a wetsuit, 
fins,  snorkel,  mask  and  the  two 
things  that  are  the  most  valuable  to 
a SAR  swimmer  — the  SAR-1  flota- 
tion vest  and  the  HBU-1 1 rescue  har- 
ness. The  harness  alone,  consisting 
of  nylon  and  a stainless  steel  clip,  is 
worth  approximately  $800.  But  to 
the  instructors,  the  most  valuable 
things  a student  receives  before  grad- 
uating are  the  training  and  confi- 
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dence  to  do  a dangerous  job. 

"In  a four-week  period,  we  have  to 
take  a guy  and  train  him  for  one  of 
the  most  demanding  jobs  that  can  be 
placed  on  a single  individual,"  said 
Senior  Chief  Aviation  Anti-subma- 
rine Warfare  Operator  (AC/AW) 
James  MacMaster,  leading  chief  of 
the  RSS.  "Our  training  has  been  spe- 
cifically tailored  so  that  we  can  put 
out  a high-level  product  able  to  ac- 
complish a rescue,  day  or  night  in 
any  kind  of  weather,  and  do  it  suc- 
cessfully without  a loss  of  life  — ei- 
ther the  man  rescued  or  the  rescuer." 

Preventing  loss  of  life  in  the  water 
is  the  reason  RSS  exists.  In  particu- 
lar, the  safety  of  the  student  has 
always  been  paramount  at  RSS,  al- 
though some  may  question  it. 

The  death  of  Airman  Lee  Mirecki, 
a student  who  died  during  a training 
evolution  at  RSS  last  March,  caused 
a flood  of  questions  as  to  why  the 
young  recruit  died  and  cast  a dark 
cloud  over  the  school. 


"The  reviews  of  the  school's  cur- 
riculum that  came  out  of  the  Mir- 
ecki case  didn't  find  any  major  prob- 
lems with  the  curriculum,"  said 
CAPT  J.W.  Dickson,  commanding 
officer  of  the  Naval  Aviation  Schools 
Command.  "The  problem  was  with 
the  training  methods  that  were  used 
to  train  the  students,  and  to  some 
degree  the  system  that  was  used  to 
track  students  in  a medical  down 
status.  The  Mirecki  case  was  an  un- 
usual set  of  circumstances  that 
when  put  together,  led  to  a tragic 
accident.  There  was  a whole  chain  of 
events  that  led  up  to  Mirecki's 
death." 

According  to  Dickson,  Mirecki  de- 
cided to  DOR,  or  "drop  on  request," 
three  weeks  before  he  died,  citing  a 
fear  of  the  water.  When  he  did  so,  he 
went  to  see  a standard  aviation  flight 
surgeon  who  grounded  him  from  fur- 
ther training.  However,  a grounding 
chit  was  not  issued  by  the  flight  sur- 
geon because  at  the  time  it  was 


In  addition  to  the  physical  exertion 
demanded  by  pool  practice  sessions, 
RSS  students  do  hundreds  of 
push-ups,  both  for  fitness  and  for 
discipline. 

thought  that  grounding  chits  were 
not  required  for  RSS  students.  In- 
stead, the  grounding  was  noted  on  a 
consultation  sheet. 

Mirecki  was  then  sent  to  see  a psy- 
chiatrist who,  after  evaluating  Mir- 
ecki, determined  that  he  need  not  be 
grounded  from  training  and  could  be 
put  back  into  school.  An  "up"  chit 
was  not  issued  again  because  it  was 
not  deemed  necessary,  but  the  psy- 
chiatrist's comments  were  written 
on  a consultation  sheet. 

Mirecki  then  went  back  to  RSS 
and  after  talking  with  his  chain  of 
command,  requested  to  be  put  back 
into  training.  After  he  restarted 
training,  he  again  experienced  the 
fear  that  he  previously  had  and  re- 
quested to  DOR  again.  But  this  time 
he  was  forced  into  the  water,  suf- 
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An  instructor  shows  a student  how  to 
properly  unhook  a victim  from  the 
rescue  hoist  once  inside  the  helicopter. 

fered  a fear-induced  heart  attack  and 
died. 

"The  procedures  that  we  have  im- 
plemented now  are  procedures  that 
will  prevent  an  individual  from  hav- 
ing a similar  problem,"  Dickson 
said.  "Now,  after  seeing  a flight  sur- 
geon and  receiving  a standard  avia- 
tion grounding  chit,  the  student 
must  go  back  to  a flight  surgeon  and 
receive  a standard  aviation  'up'  chit 
to  get  back  into  training. 

"The  only  person  authorized  to 
put  a student  back  into  training  after 
being  grounded  is  the  flight  sur- 
geon," said  Dickson.  "The  psychia- 
trist can  make  his  determination 
and  recommendations,  but  the  final 
approval  rests  with  the  flight  sur- 
geon." 

As  a result  of  Mirecki's  death,  RSS 
was  shut  down  for  three  months 
while  a complete  review  of  the 
school's  curriculum  and  training 
methods  was  conducted.  Several  ad- 
ministrative procedures  were  clari- 
fied — especially  the  DOR  procedure 
— and  a new  option  for  the  student 
was  added:  the  "training  time-out." 

"The  DOR  procedures  for  a stu- 
dent were  always  there,  but  were  not 
clear-cut,"  Dickson  said.  "Now,  be- 
fore the  NACCS  and  RSS  class  actu- 
ally starts,  we  brief  every  student  on 
DOR  and  training  time-out  proce- 
dures and  have  the  individual  sign 
statements  acknowledging  he  un- 
derstands the  procedures." 

The  training  time-out  gives  the 
student  the  opportunity  to  stop 
training  at  any  point  during  the  four- 
week  course  if  he  feels  uncomfort- 
able with  any  portion  of  it.  Once  he 
asks  for  the  time-out,  the  student 
sees  the  division  officer  to  discuss 
the  problem,  and  then  a course  of 
action  is  taken  to  resolve  the  situa- 
tion and  get  him  back  into  training. 

The  method  of  training  at  RSS  was 
also  changed.  Now,  the  training  is  a 
student-on-student  relationship  dur- 


ing most  of  the  water  evolutions, 
rather  than  instructor-on-student,  as 
it  had  been  in  the  past.  Now,  the 
instructor's  role  is  one  of  overseer, 
teaching  the  students  lifesaving 
moves  which  they  then  perform  on 
other  students.  Previously,  instruc- 
tors played  the  role  of  "victim"  and 
students  had  to  rescue  instructors. 
Some  students  called  this  evolution 
"sharks  and  daisies." 

"Officially,  the  drill  was  never 
called  'sharks  and  daisies,'  " Dick- 
son said.  "That's  just  a name  the 
students  gave  the  drills.  Now,  these 
lifesaving  drills  are  taught  step-by- 
step  by  the  instructors.  One  student 
simulates  a panicky  victim  while  a 
fellow  student  makes  the  rescue. 
The  instructor's  role  is  one  of  evalu- 
ation — watching  them  to  ensure 
they  perform  each  step  correctly  and 
safely." 


The  school  is  now  operational 
again,  and  with  the  new  procedures 
and  methods  being  used,  school  offi- 
cials are  extremely  optimistic  for  its 
future. 

"We  are  getting  the  program  back 
up  to  speed,"  McDavid  said,  "and 
we're  putting  out  a high  quality 
swimmer,  utilizing  the  strictest  of 
safety  standards." 

In  addition  to  lifesaving  drills,  an- 
other pool  evolution  includes  the 
800-meter  "buddy"  tow,  where  the 
student  tows  a fellow  student  under 
his  arm  for  32  lengths  of  the  pool. 
Dressed  in  SAR-1  vest,  snorkel,  fins 
and  mask,  the  students  doing  the 
towing  must  complete  this  swim  in 
less  than  38  minutes.  According  to 
instructors,  it's  a tough  38  minutes. 

"The  whole  time  they  do  the  evo- 
lution, they  are  completely  sub- 
merged," AWCS  MacMaster  said. 
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Left:  With  so  much  intense 
training  in  only  four  weeks, 
students  take  advantage  of  a 
rare  break  to  rest.  Below: 
Students  rescue  students 
during  lifesaving  drills. 


"An  occasional  ear  may  pop  up  out 
of  the  water,  but  other  than  that,  all 
you  see  is  the  snorkel.  If  a student 
doesn't  have  the  mental  drive  within 
himself,  he  won't  complete  the 
swim.  The  buddy  tow  is  as  physi- 
cally demanding  as  anything  we  do 
in  the  pool." 

MacMaster  emphasized  that,  al- 
though they  do  help  the  student 
master  his  swimming  skills,  they 
don't  have  time  to  teach  a person 
how  to  swim. 

"There's  only  20  days  in  which  we 
can  make  you  a rescue  swimmer," 
MacMaster  said.  "If  you're  not  al- 
ready a good  swimmer,  we  don't 
have  time  to  make  you  one." 

Labeling  himself  a "decent  swim- 
mer" when  he  arrived  at  RSS,  Coast 
Guard  Airman  Gerald  Defelice  said 
it  was  the  flutter  kick  that  really 
gave  him  trouble. 

"The  whole  time  you're  perform- 
ing a rescue  on  someone,  you  have  to 
constantly  keep  kicking  to  stay 
afloat,"  Defelice  said.  "At  first,  it's 
hard  because  you're  so  concerned 
with  rescuing  the  person  and  then 
you  find  yourself  sinking.  Fortu- 
nately for  me,  I had  classmates  to 
help  me  with  my  swimming  tech- 
niques." 

Most  students  say  that  the  one 
thing  that  gets  them  through  the 
course  is  teamwork. 

"My  shipmates  are  always  rooting 
me  on  and  in  turn,  I do  the  same," 
said  Airman  Recruit  Horace  Tayn- 


ton  Jr.  "If  one  of  the  other  students 
doesn't  have  the  confidence  within 
himself,  then  we  make  sure  we  in- 
still it  in  him." 

Confidence  and  the  basic  rescue 
knowledge  a student  learns  in  the 
four  weeks  he  is  at  RSS  are  put  to  the 
test  two  days  before  graduation.  For 
his  final  exam,  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  perform  a multiple  rescue 
— three  people  in  the  pool  simulat- 
ing downed  aviators,  civilian  aircraft 
passengers  or  maybe  even  a man 
overboard. 

"The  swimmer  is  taught  to  evalu- 
ate the  situation  from  the  helo," 
MacMaster  said.  "It's  his  job  to  de- 
termine which  person  needs  atten- 
tion first,  then  get  that  person  at- 
tached to  the  hoist  and  back  into  the 
helo." 

After  the  first  victim  is  in  the  helo, 
the  SAR  swimmer  must  immedi- 
ately turn  his  attention  to  the  other 
"survivors."  Once  he  has  the  last 
one  hooked  to  the  hoist,  he  straps 
himself  onto  the  hoist  for  the  ride 
back  into  the  helicopter. 

"Once  he  is  in  the  helo,  he  must 
perform  the  proper  first  aid  tech- 
niques on  anyone  who's  injured," 
MAJ  McDavid  said.  "We  have  a guy 
up  on  the  helo  platform  with  simu- 
lated moulage  injuries  attached  to 
him  and  a corpsman  is  standing  by  to 
grade  the  swimmer  on  how  well  he 
performs  the  first  aid  procedures." 

The  entire  multiple  rescue  evolu- 
tion must  be  completed  within  30 
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Two  students  are  hoisted  into  a UH-1 
Huey  helicopter  during  practice  rescue 
operations  in  Pensacola  Bay. 


minutes.  Immediately  afterward, 
students  are  critiqued  on  how  well 
they  performed  and  given  a grade  of 
"qualified,"  "conditionally  quali- 
fied" or  "unqualified."  If  a student  is 
graded  as  "unqualified,"  then  he  gets 
another  attempt  at  it.  If  he  fails 
again,  then  he  must  take  remedial 
training.  The  student  must  pass  his 
final  exam  to  graduate. 

The  day  before  graduation,  RSS 
students  leave  the  climate-con- 
trolled  atmosphere  of  the  pool  for 
the  salty,  murky  waters  of  the  bay 
that  surrounds  NAS  Pensacola.  For 
an  entire  afternoon,  students  "res- 
cue" each  other;  they  practice  hoists 
into  a helicopter  and  make  three 
jumps  apiece.  Although  this  evolu- 
tion isn't  graded,  it  gives  the  student 
a first-hand  feel  of  what  it  will  really 
be  like  when  he  makes  an  actual  res- 
cue. It  also  fulfills  part  of  the  require- 
ment to  have  six  day  jumps  and  two 
night  jumps.  They  complete  the  re- 
mainder of  their  jumps  after  "A" 
school,  when  they  arrive  at  their  first 
squadron. 

But  what  happens  when  the  stu- 
dents leave  RSS?  Do  they  get  to  go 
out  there  and  make  rescues?  Several 
RSS  instructors  can  say,  from  experi- 
ence, that  they  do. 

On  a beautiful,  sunny  afternoon, 
RSS  instructor  AW2  (AC/ AW)  James 
Vaughan  was  flying  as  1st  crewman 
in  an  SH-3  Sea  King  helicopter  when 
the  word  came  that  the  pilot  of  an 
A-7  single-engine  aircraft  ejected 
after  his  engine  caught  on  fire.  As 
first  crewman,  Vaughan  was  in 
charge  of  running  the  hoist  and  get- 
ting his  rescue  swimmer,  also 
known  as  the  2nd  crewman,  into  the 
water  to  make  the  rescue. 

"Everything  was  right  for  a perfect 
rescue,"  Vaughan  said.  "The  water 
was  calm  and  the  visibility  was  per- 
fect. Once  over  the  downed  pilot,  I 
'jumped'  my  rescue  swimmer  and 


within  three  minutes,  the  rescue 
was  complete.  The  only  thing  wrong 
with  the  pilot  was  he  was  in  mild 
shock.  Other  than  that,  he  was  fine. 
The  rescue  swimmer  completed  the 
mission  perfectly." 

A veteran  of  several  search  and 
rescue  missions,  RSS  instructor  Avi- 
ation Electronics  Technician  2nd 
Class(AC)  Grant  Pouchert  relates 
one  of  his  rescue  stories. 


"My  first  rescue  was  in  the  Med," 
Pouchert  said.  "My  helo  crew  was 
busy  cross-decking  passengers  from 
ship  to  ship  when  a sailor  on  a frigate 
fell  overboard  during  a conventional 
replenishment.  The  entire  rescue 
evolution  took  10  minutes  and  the 
guy  was  fine." 

Pouchert's  second  rescue  was 
something  quite  different.  While  de- 
ployed with  Helicopter  Combat  Sup- 
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Left:  A student  jumps  from  a 
Navy  utility  boat  to  prepare  to 
be  hoisted  on  board  a 
helicopter.  Below:  After 
completing  a practice  jump 
and  rescue,  two  RSS  students 
celebrate  their  success. 


port  Squadron  5,  an  Omanian  cattle 
ship  overloaded  with  livestock  in 
the  Gulf  of  Oman  hit  heavy  seas  and 
all  of  the  cattle  went  to  one  side  of 
the  ship.  The  enormous  weight  shift 
caused  flooding  in  the  boiler  room. 
Many  of  the  cows  were  hanging  out 
over  the  rails. 

"Cattle  were  swimming  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean,"  Pouchert  re- 
calls. "Meanwhile,  21  of  the  ship's 
crew  were  at  the  bow  of  the  ship  and 
we  had  to  get  all  21  into  position  to 
have  them  hoisted.  My  helo  crew  got 
10  of  them  and  another  helo  got  the 


remainder.  No  one  was  hurt." 

Not  all  rescues  have  happy  end- 
ings, though.  SAR  swimmers  can 
also  tell  you  about  potential  rescue 
attempts  that  turned  out  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  searches  for  bodies. 
But  whether  the  experience  is  good 
or  bad,  rescue  swimmers  are  always 
proud  of  their  profession  and  all  will 
tell  you  that  they  wouldn't  want  to 
do  anything  else. 

"I'm  a member  of  a very  elite 
group  whose  main  purpose  is  to  save 
lives,"  MacMaster  said.  "The  view 
you  have  to  take  is  that  if  it  wasn't 


for  you  and  your  team,  that  person 
might  not  be  alive  today." 

Pouchert  echoed  those  senti- 
ments. 

"I  like  the  fact  that  you're  capable 
of  getting  somebody  out  of  a situa- 
tion that  they  don't  want  to  be  in," 
he  said.  "To  be  able  to  push  yourself 
to  the  limit  both  mentally  and  physi- 
cally, and  be  that  one  person  that 
somebody  turns  to  when  they're  in 
trouble  — it's  a great  feeling."  □ 

Ross  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands.  Allen 
is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 
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Naval  Surface 


From  White  Oak  to  Wallops  Island,  NSWC 
technologists  help  the  Navy  fight  smart. 
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Right:  Programmers  run  a variety 
of  tests  on  the  Aegis  system  at 
the  Dahlgren  lab.  Below:  A 16- 
inch  gun  barrel  is  test-fired. 
Below  right:  Sailors  inspect  the 
AN/SPY-1  A radar  at  Wallops 
Island. 
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Warfare  Center 


Story  by  Marie  G.  Johnston,  photos  by  PH2  (AC)  Scott  M.  Allen 


Above:  Only  the  miracle  of  high- 
speed photography  can  show 
something  the  human  eye  will  never 
clearly  see:  the  water-entry  impact 
of  a missile  as  it  is  launched  into  the 
hydroballistics  tank. 


Each  year,  Virginia's  wetlands 
play  host  to  thousands  of 
birds  during  their  migratory 
flights.  On  Wallops  Island, 
amidst  snowy  egrets  and  great  white 
herons,  stands  a Navy  "ship"  that 
never  sails. 

A five-hour  drive  "up  the  road" 
from  Wallops  Island  brings  you  to 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  River  at 
Dahlgren,  Va.  As  squirrels  scamper 
through  the  trees  and  ospreys 
quietly  fish  the  river  for  food,  the 
peaceful  setting  is  suddenly  shat- 
tered by  the  thunder  of  large-caliber 
weapons  fire. 

Still  further  north,  just  outside  of 
the  nation's  capital,  buildings  of  var- 
ious shapes  and  sizes  dot  a 700-acre 
portion  of  the  Maryland  countryside. 
Within  these  buildings,  some  of  the 
brightest  and  best  scientists  and  re- 
searchers in  the  country  perform 
their  tests  and  experiments. 

What  do  all  these  areas  have  in 
common?  The  Naval  Surface  War- 
fare Center  oversees  them  all.  The 
center  provides  technical  support  for 
Navy  customers  and  other  defense 
activities  that  need  products  and 
services  for  ship  combat  systems, 
ordnance  and  strategic  systems. 
NSWC  research  facilities  include 
laboratories  for  chemistry,  plastics, 
metallurgy,  robotics  and  explosives; 
hydroballistic,  hydroacoustic  and 
aerodynamic  test  facilities;  electro- 
magnetic and  environmental  simu- 
lation facilities;  and  combat/weapon 
system  integration  and  evaluation. 
In  short,  NSWC  can  be  compared  to 
a giant  brain  that  gathers  and  pro- 
cesses all  the  information  necessary 
to  keep  the  Navy  up-to-date  in 
today's  high-tech  environment. 

"NSWC's  mission  is  to  make  the 
Navy  technologically  smart,"  said 
CAPT  Robert  P.  Fuscaldo,  the 
center's  commander.  "We're  helping 
to  get  more  products  to  the  fleet  — 


good,  reliable  products."  This  con- 
cept is  apparent  throughout  NSWC's 
many  labs  and  test  facilities. 

Aegis  — shield  of  the  Navy 

According  to  Greek  mythology, 
Zeus  gave  the  “Aegis"  — a goatskin 
shield  — to  his  daughter  Athena 
after  he  had  endowed  it  with  magical 
protective  powers.  The  “Aegis," 
when  worn,  made  Athena  invulnera- 
ble to  her  enemies. 

Today,  the  Aegis  combat  system 
provides  a shield  to  the  surface 
Navy's  battle  groups.  Reuben  Pitts, 
manager  of  NSWC's  Aegis  program 
office  explained,  "Even  though  ships 
of  the  battle  group  are  over  the  hori- 
zon and  can  only  see  things  on  an 
individual  basis,  you  can  sit  on  an 
Aegis  cruiser  and  collectively  see 
what  each  ship  in  the  battle  group 
sees. 

"It's  the  most  complex  ship  we've 
ever  put  to  sea,"  Pitts  continued. 
"The  Aegis  program  is  bringing  us 
out  of  the  individual  weapons  age 
and  into  an  age  of  unified  combat 
systems,  which  makes  the  Navy 
more  efficient." 

According  to  LT  Arthur  R.  Cook,  a 
systems  test  officer  at  NSWC,  "An 
Aegis  cruiser  is  an  easier  ship  to  run 
— much  more  so  than  ships  in  the 
1970s. 

"The  Aegis  system  gives  you  a 
better  chance  at  detecting  targets, 
determining  what's  going  on  and 
what  the  threat  is,"  said  Cook.  "In 
short,  you  have  an  instant  response 
capability  to  the  threat  because  the 
captain  has  all  the  information  in 
front  of  him  on  his  console." 

" Aegis  is  different,"  said  Pitts, 
"because  it  evolves.  Usually,  you 
put  a ship  to  sea  for  30  years  and  at 
15  years  you  perform  an  upgrade. 
With  Aegis,  the  system  is  controlled 
more  by  computer  than  past  combat- 
ants have  been.  This  allows  us  to 
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Right:  Aerial  view  of  the  “ship  in  the 
sand.”  Far  right:  Aegis  sailors  conduct 
an  interference  test  in  the  ACSC 
combat  information  center.  Far  right 
bottom:  ET1  Mark  Parr  annotates 
results  of  the  test. 


backfit  [upgrade]  the  system  faster  — 
to  keep  up  with  the  threat,"  he  said. 

"The  Aegis  platform  incorporates 
many  individual  support  systems," 
said  Joyce  Greeley,  head  of  the  elec- 
tronic warfare  systems  development 
branch.  "The  Aegis  electronic  war- 
fare suites  include  the  AN/SLQ-32 
computer,  which  intercepts  radar 
signals.  NSWC's  support  of  the  AN/ 
SLQ-32  includes  development  of 
new  enhancements  and  support, 
both  hardware  and  software,  of  300 
fleet  units  now  installed,"  she  said. 

NSWC  supports  all  the  software 
for  the  AN/SLQ-32  used  on  Aegis. 
"It's  our  job  to  provide  the  most 
up-to-date  software  and  if  there's  a 
problem,  to  determine  what's  wrong 
and  how  to  fix  it,"  she  said. 

The  heart  of  the  Aegis  ship  is  the 
AN/SPY-1A,  phased-array  radar. 
"The  electronic  warfare  systems 
may  be  able  to  identify  an  object,  but 
the  AN/SPY- 1 A radar  identifies  the 
incoming  speed  and  altitude  and  can 
determine  much  more  information 
about  the  situation,"  said  Greeley. 
"The  two  systems,  AN/SLQ-32  and 
AN/SPY-1A,  used  in  conjunction 
with  each  other,  provide  an  almost 
instantaneous  response." 

"These  systems  allow  an  Aegis 
cruiser  to  'see'  what's  initially  going 
on  in  just  seconds,"  added  Cook. 
"You  have  the  entire  picture  very 
quickly  — this  quick  reaction  time 
makes  this  system  easy  to  operate." 

"Once  you're  locked  on  to  an  ob- 
ject," Greeley  said,  "you  make  the 
decision  for  'soft  kill'  by  using  chaff 
or  a decoy  launch,  or  for  'hard  kill'  by 
shooting  it  down." 

The  combat  system  requires  fewer 
men  to  run  the  ship  but  the  basic 
technology  is  greater.  "You  get  more 
fighting  capability  out  of  fewer 
sailors,"  said  Cook. 

Training  facilities  for  the  Aegis 
sailor  are  located  at  Moorestown, 


N.J.,  and  Dahlgren  and  Wallops  Is- 
land, Va.  According  to  Pitts,  these 
facilities  provide  the  beginnings  of 
closed-loop  detailing  for  the  Aegis 
sailor.  "The  sailors  can  keep  up  with 
the  latest  technology  when  rotating 
from  ship  to  shore,"  said  Pitts. 

But,  even  when  they're  ashore, 
Aegis  sailors  can  still  be  on  a "ship." 

The  'ship  in  the  sand' 

"Wallops  Island  is  a wonderful 
place  to  be  stationed,"  said  CDR 
Frank  Dengler,  executive  officer  for 
the  Aegis  combat  system  center,  a 
new  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command 
detachment.  "Everything  has  just 
been  built  — we  have  new  family 
housing,  a new  80-room  set  of  bache- 
lor enlisted  quarters  and  a new  16- 
room  BOQ." 

Although  the  Aegis  combat  sys- 
tem center  is  operated  by  NavSea- 
SysCom  and  not  NSWC,  the  center 


is  crucial  to  the  support  of  NSWC's 
Aegis  program. 

"This  area  has  something  for  ev- 
eryone involved  in  Aegis,"  Dengler 
continued.  "We're  not  too  far  from 
the  beach,  Chincoteague  Island  is  a 
resort  area  five  miles  away  and  the 
National  Seashore  Wildlife  Refuge  of 
Assateague  Island  provides  some  of 
the  best  places  to  relax  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States." 

The  opportunities  to  play  may  be 
many,  but  most  of  the  work  gets 
done  at  the  ACSC's  "cruiser,"  a 
51,000-square-foot,  two-story  build- 
ing, with  an  Aegis  superstructure 
and  mast.  Next  door,  a construction 
crew  works  feverishly  to  finish  the 
"destroyer"  building  scheduled  for 
completion  in  1989. 

The  center's  Aegis  effort  is  pri- 
marily involved  with  engineering 
and  the  hardware  and  software  needs 
of  the  fleet.  Representatives  from 
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the  Aegis  engineers  at  the  Naval 
Ship  Weapons  Engineering  System, 
Port  Hueneme,  Calif.,  provide  in- 
service  engineering  to  replicate  any 
problems  reported  by  the  fleet  and 
perform  the  necessary  trouble- 
shooting. The  center  also  supports  a 
training  unit  that  provides  team  and 
operator  training. 

The  cruiser  building  is  home  for 
an  Aegis  combat  information  center. 
"Our  CIC  here  at  Wallops  is  identi- 
cal to  a real  Aegis  ship,  except  we 
have  more  room,"  explained  Master 
Chief  Electronics  Technician  David 
G.  Held.  "We  have  the  capability  to 
monitor  or  participate  in  fleet  exer- 
cises, we  can  test  the  systems  before 
they  are  installed  on  board  a ship  and 
we  have  the  facilities  necessary  to 
keep  our  Aegis  sailors  trained  and  up 
to  date  on  the  system." 

"The  work  being  done  here  at 
Wallops  Island  really  brings  home 


how  far  the  Navy's  progressed,"  said 
LCDR  Elihu  Kincaid,  the  planning 
and  operations  officer  of  the  center. 
"We've  come  a long  way  from  when 
we'd  have  trouble  dealing  with  just  a 
single,  high-speed  target  to  the  Aegis 
system,  which  easily  deals  with 
multiple  high-speed  targets  and 
other  threats  simultaneously." 

But  progress  isn't  just  being  made 
with  hardware.  "Even  with  a system 
such  as  Aegis,"  Kincaid  said,  "we 


still  need  people  — we  must  have 
the  man-machine  interface.  Our 
Aegis  sailors  are  a cut  above  the  rest 
— they're  high  quality  because  of 
their  intensive  training." 

The  Aegis  combat  system  is  one  of 
the  many  facets  of  NSWC.  Research 
by  the  center  into  other  fields  of 
science  and  technology  are  providing 
the  fleet  with  the  capability  to  meet 
the  rapidly  changing  threat  through 
the  newest  and  safest  technology 
available  to  the  Navy. 

Insensitive  explosives 

The  NSWC  explosives  processing 
facility  at  White  Oak,  Md.,  develops 
new  explosives  to  meet  the  Navy's 
requirements.  "We  evaluate  the 
properties  and  characteristics  of  new 
explosives,"  said  Laura  Burke,  a 
physical  scientist  at  the  explosives 
processing  lab.  "This  is  a complex 
process  — it's  not  as  simple  as  put- 
ting A,  B and  C together  and  coming 
up  with  an  effective  explosive. 

"When  we  get  a new  explosive's 
formula,  we  make  a small  amount  of 
the  material  and  evaluate  it,"  said 
Burke.  "If  the  material  shows  prom- 
ise, we  make  a larger  batch  and  do  an 
extensive  evaluation  — testing  the 
processing  parameters,  physical 
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Right:  A scientist  adjusts  the  Trident 
model.  Below  right:  Model  parts  are 
inspected  before  and  after  testing  at 
the  hypervelocity  wind  tunnel.  Far 
right:  A missile  is  “rescued”  from  the 
hydroballistics  tank  after  a test. 


properties  and  safety  characteristics 
of  the  explosive  composition. 
"Safety,"  she  said,  "that's  the  para- 
mount concern." 

According  to  Burke,  the  lab  is  f 
working  on  a new,  insensitive  explo-  | 
sive  for  a general-purpose  bomb  for  St 
fleet  use  by  1995.  The  general  pur-  o 
pose  bomb  currently  uses  an  explo-  £ 
sive  known  as  "H6."  "It's  old  tech- 
nology," said  Burke.  "A  high 
temperature  is  needed  to  melt  it  and 
it  explodes  in  fuel  fires  and  is  subject 
to  sympathetic  detonations.  We've 
used  it  because  its  performance  was 
adequate  and  it  was  cheap  to  make. 

"The  whole  idea  here  is  to  analyze 
and  improve  our  explosives  in  the 
area  of  vulnerability.  We  must  also 
eliminate  the  problem  of  'cook-off' 
explosions  and  sympathetic  detona- 
tions," said  Burke.  "That's  the  chal- 
lenge — reducing  our  shipboard  vul- 
nerability  without  sacrificing 
weapon  performance." 

Degaussing  ships  at  sea 

Milt  Lackey,  a physicist  with  the 
magnetic  ship  models  facility  stood 
next  to  his  building  at  White  Oak 
with  its  aluminum  walls  and  copper 
radiators  as  he  explained,  "This  fa- 
cility is  unique  to  the  Navy." 

Elaborate  demagnetizing  design 
features  were  required  for  scientists 
to  create  an  ideal  setting  for  studying 
ways  to  control  the  magnetism  of 
the  Navy's  ships. 

Inside  this  highly  stable  magnetic 
environment,  Navy  scientists  have 
designed  a miniature  degaussing 
range.  "In  magnetic  silencing,  the 
Navy  uses  two  techniques,"  said 
Lackey.  "One  is  known  as  degauss- 
ing, where  we  actually  install  a sys- 
tem of  coils  on  board  a ship  and  en- 
ergize those  coils  with  just  the  right 


amount  of  current  to  reduce  to  the 
minimum  a ship's  magnetism  or 
'magnetic  signature.'"  Degaussing  is 
used  to  protect  steel-hull  vessels  and 
minesweepers. 

"We  also  use  a treatment  called 
'flash  deperming,'  which  modifies 
the  magnetization  in  the  hull,"  said 
Lackey. 

Both  of  these  treatments  are  mon- 
itored by  shore-based  facilities.  "The 
Trident- class  submarine  has  a facil- 
ity in  Bangor,  Wash.,  that  all  Tri- 
dents have  to  go  through  for  mag- 
netic silencing.  For  the  surface  ship 
degaussing  program,  we  have  range 
facilities  up  and  down  the  coasts  and 
all  over  the  world,"  Lackey  said. 

The  lab  is  developing  ways  a ship 
can  monitor  its  own  magnetic  state 
and  to  use  that  information  to  set  its 
own  degaussing.  "The  magnetic 
state  of  our  ships  varies  with  both 
the  type  of  operations  and  the  envi- 
ronment, "said  Lackey.  "All  the  ef- 
fort you've  put  into  calibrating  the 
degaussing  has  to  be  repeated  period- 
ically at  shore-based  system  facili- 
ties. Self-monitoring  would  solve 
that  problem. 

"Right  now,  a minesweeper  is  the 
critical  ship  and  it  has  to  come  back 
to  shore  every  two  to  three  months," 
Lackey  said.  "So,  if  we  can  develop 
self-monitoring  procedures  for  these 
ships,  we  can  free  them  up  from  the 
shore-based  ranges." 


Hypervelocity  tunnels 

Not  far  from  the  lab  that  studies 
magnetic  effects  is  a facility  that 
studies  high-speed  aerodynamics. 
White  Oak's  hypervelocity  wind 
tunnel  No.  9 measures  aerodynamic 
effects  on  missiles  and  space  plane 
models  during  entry  and  reentry,  de- 
termines surface  pressure  effects  of 
various  angles  of  attack  and  checks 
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heat  transfer  rates  caused  by  air  fric- 
tion. 

The  tunnel  can  hold  large-scale 
models  up  to  six  feet  long.  "By  using 
these  models,  near  full-scale  re-entry 
bodies  can  be  tested,  and  a variety  of 
instrumentation  can  be  used  and 
many  data  points  per  run  can  be  ob- 
tained, so  overall  productivity  of  the 
facility  is  high,"  said  Dan  Marren,  an 
aerospace  engineer  at  the  tunnel  fa- 
cility. 

"We  prepare  the  tunnel,  set  the 
model  up  and  run  the  tests.  Each  test 
run  is  one  second  in  duration  and  we 
repeat  the  process  twice  a day.  This 
allows  us  to  obtain  two  seconds  of 
data  a day,  which  is  phenomenal  at 


conditions  of  Mach  14,"  said  Mar- 
ren. 

White  Oak  also  supports  a hyper- 
velocity research  tunnel  for  high  al- 
titude testing  at  Mach  18  and  a hy- 
personic tunnel  for  lower  altitude 
testing  at  Mach  5 to  8.  In  addition,  a 
supersonic  tunnel  (Mach  1.5  to  5) 
provides  for  tactical  weapons  devel- 
opment. 

But  a fiery  flight  through  the  air  is 
not  the  only  hazard  Navy  missiles 
have  to  survive. 

Hydroballistics  facility 

The  high-speed,  water-entry  mis- 
siles used  by  today's  surface  fleet 
must  be  tested  to  determine  what 


will  happen  as  they  enter  the  water. 
Problems  encountered  in  the  past 
with  water-entry  missiles  include 
structural  failure  and  damage  to  in- 
ternal components.  The  hydroballis- 
tics facility  at  White  Oak  provides 
the  capability  to  simulate  high- 
speed water  entry  and  allows  engi- 
neers, scientists,  and  designers  to  de- 
termine trajectories,  water  exit  and 
underwater  launch  effects. 

The  hydroballistic  tank  is  housed 
in  a reinforced-concrete  honeycomb 
structure.  "The  building  is  nine 
stories  high,  with  four  of  the  floors 
below  ground,  and  can  hold  1.75 
million  gallons  of  water  in  its  stain- 
less steel  liner,"  said  Larry  Resch,  a 
mechanical  engineer  with  the  hy- 
droballistics facility.  "Fifteen  gun 
ports,  which  are  used  for  launching 
our  models,  surround  the  perimeter 
of  the  tank  and  the  air  gun  launchers 
can  fire  up  to  six-inch  diameter 
models  at  speeds  up  to  1,500  feet  per 
second.  Tightly  woven  nylon  impact 
mats  are  located  throughout  the 
tank  to  prevent  damage  to  a model 
being  tested  and  to  the  tank  itself," 
he  added. 

The  water  level  in  the  100-foot 
long,  35-foot  wide,  75-foot  deep  tank 
can  be  adjusted  for  water  exit  and 
free-flight  experiments.  The  tank 
also  has  157  viewing  ports  made 
from  armor  glass  and  used  for  photo- 
graphing tests,  or  for  observation. 

"We  have  a rail  assembly  installed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  which  pro- 
vides us  with  the  ability  to  simulate 
submarine-launched  missiles," 
Resch  continued.  "There  is  also  a 
torpedo  tube,  from  a World  War  II 
submarine,  in  one  wall  of  the  tank, 
that  we  use  as  a test  launcher,"  he 
said. 

Testing  the  Navy's  munitions 

Seventy-five  miles  to  the  south,  in 
Virginia,  much  of  the  scientific 
knowledge  gained  in  White  Oak's 
enclosed  labs  is  tested  in  a real-life 
environment  as  big  as  all  outdoors. 

"Dahlgren  is  noted  for  having  the 
world's  largest  river  ordnance  test- 
ing range,  which  runs  down  the  Po- 
tomac River  at  Dahlgren  to  the  Che- 
sapeake Bay,"  said  Fred  Hartley, 
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Above:  All  gun  barrels  pass  through 
the  NSWC  gun  line  at  least  once  in  their 
lives.  Right:  Aerial  view  of  the  gun  line. 

head  of  the  range  services  system 
section. 

The  primary  function  of  the  range 
is  what  is  known  as  "production  ac- 
ceptance work,"  Hartley  explained. 
"We  receive  gun  mounts  from  the 
manufacturer,  such  as  an  MK  75 (76- 
mm  gun  mount),  we  then  set  it  up 
and  operate  it  just  like  you  would  on 
board  a ship,"  he  said.  "After  firing 
it,  we  repack  it  and  send  it  to  the 
shipyard  for  installation  on  an  FFG. 
When  we  test,  we  intentionally  try 
to  break  them.  We'd  rather  have 
them  break  here  than  on  board  a 
ship. 

"We  test  all  cartridge  cases,  fuses 
and  primers  here,  too,  based  on  sam- 
ples from  each  shipment,"  added 
Hartley.  "We  also  set  the  charge 
weights  for  all  caliber  guns. 

"This  gun  line  keeps  one  of  every- 
thing the  Navy  currently  has  or  has 
ever  had,"  said  Hartley.  "The  only 
thing  we're  missing  is  the  MK  45 
gun  mount  — we  had  one,  but  it  was 


lost  in  a fire  a few  years  ago. 

"Every  barrel  in  the  Navy  comes 
here  at  least  once  in  its  life,"  Hartley 
proudly  said.  "That  includes  the  18- 
inch  gun  that  the  Navy  designed  for 
possible  use  during  World  War  II.  It 
never  went  to  the  fleet,  but  if  we 
need  it,  we  have  it." 

From  the  bustling  suburbs  north- 
east of  Washington,  D.C.,  to  the 
wooded  expanses  of  Northern  Vir- 


ginia — from  the  quiet  laboratories 
of  White  Oak,  Md.,  to  the  thunder- 
ing munitions  testing  range  of  Dahl- 
gren,  Va.,  the  Naval  Surface  Warfare 
Center  is  using  the  newest  technol- 
ogy and  the  brightest  minds  to  guar- 
antee that  when  fleet  sailors  go  into 
action,  they  are  using  only  the  best.  □ 

Johnston  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 
Allen  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 
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Nesting  with  the  Navy 


Standing  next  to  the  16-inch  gun 
test-mount  at  Dahlgren,  Va.,  can  be 
an  intimidating  experience  for  peo- 
ple, but  it  doesn't  seem  to  bother  the 
osprey  family  nesting  in  the  range 
tower.  But  if  the  guns  don't  bother 
the  birds,  sometimes  the  birds 
bother  the  guns,  according  to  Freder- 
ick A.  Hartley,  head  of  the  range 
services  system  section.  The 
ospreys,  which  are  a little 
smaller  than  eagles,  have  the 
power  to  bring  a 16-inch  gun 
test  to  a screeching  halt  — 
just  by  perching  on  the  range 
tower's  antenna. 

"We  tried  to  work  around 
the  ospreys  in  the  tower," 

Hartley  said.  "We  put  heavy- 
duty  canvas  over  the  nesting 
area  one  year.  When  the  os- 
preys came  back  in  the 
spring,  they  simply  shredded 
the  canvas,  repaired  their 
nest  and  produced  their 
young." 

"We  have  three  bore  sight 
towers  on  the  test  facility  at 
Wallops  Island,  Va.,  that  had 
the  same  problem  with  the 
ospreys,"  said  Thomas  % 
Wray,  natural  resources  £ 
manager  for  Naval  Surface  | 
Warfare  Center.  "We  had  to  z 
remove  the  nests  and  put  a 
special  netting  up  to  keep 
the  birds  off  because  there 
they  could  actually  end  up  being 
harmed  due  to  the  operations. 

"The  osprey  was  once  considered 
in  need  of  protection,  but  the  birds 
rebounded  so  well  from  their  earlier 
decline,"  said  Wray.  "Almost  every 
other  bird  species  here  and  at  the 
facility  at  Wallops  Island  is  protected 
by  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty,"  he 
added. 

Even  though  ospreys  are  no  longer 
considered  to  be  in  danger  as  a spe- 


Story  by  Marie  G.  Johnston 

cies,  their  nests  are  protected  and 
cannot  be  moved  unless  a "small 
purpose  salvage  permit"  has  been  is- 
sued. 

One  of  the  baseball  field  lights  at 
Dahlgren  currently  supports  an  ac- 
tively producing  nest.  "Since  we 
have  the  required  permit,  we  pro- 
pose to  erect  a telephone  pole  with  a 


wooden  platform  on  top  of  it  directly 
across  the  road  from  the  lamp,"  said 
Wray.  "A  bowl-shaped  top,  made  out 
of  chicken  wire  is  placed  on  top  of 
the  platform.  The  original  nest  will 
be  placed  in  the  new  artificial  nest, 
and  when  the  ospreys  return  in  the 
spring,  we  hope  they  will  take  to  the 
new  structure." 

Unless  they  die  during  their  mi- 
gration flight,  ospreys  return  to  their 
original  nests.  The  birds  usually 


mate  for  life  and  lay  two  or  three 
eggs  annually,  but  the  survival  rate 
of  the  young  depends  on  the  avail- 
ability of  food. 

As  migration  time  nears,  fledg- 
lings are  big  enough  to  make  the 
long  flight.  Once  the  young  birds 
complete  the  migratory  flight  to 
Central  and  South  America,  they 
spend  their  first  summer  in 
their  wintering  grounds. 
They  usually  return  to  their 
hatching  grounds  in  the 
north  as  two-year-olds. 

"Ospreys  have  had  good 
luck  in  coming  back  because 
they  have  adapted  to 
humans,"  said  Wray.  "You 
can  disturb  ospreys  to  the 
point  where  they  fly  off  their 
nest,  but  they'll  come  back 
and  settle  in  again." 

The  only  species  in  the 
area  protected  by  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  is  the  bald 
eagle.  "Some  eagles  winter 
here  and  others  have  nested 
in  the  area  of  Pumpkin 
Neck,"  said  Wray.  The  Che- 
sapeake Bay  area  has  a rela- 
tively large  bald  eagle  popu- 
lation — it's  a good  place  for 
them  to  be.  Many  of  the 
areas  they  used  to  inhabit 
have  been  developed  and 
bald  eagles  are  very  suscepti- 
ble to  human  disturbance  — 
it  doesn't  take  much  for  a bald  eagle 
to  permanently  leave  its  nest. 

"As  long  as  the  Navy  continues  to 
be  conscious  of  what  it's  doing  on 
this  land  to  minimize  impact  on  the 
ecology  of  the  area,"  said  Wray,  "the 
quality  of  this  environment  will  at 
least  remain  the  same,  if  not  im- 
prove." □ 

Johnston  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 


An  osprey  returns  to  its  nest  atop  the  Dahlgren  ball  field 
light.  The  nest  will  be  moved  to  an  artificial  nest  site 
before  spring. 
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The  Navy’s 
health  care 

crisis 


Vice  CNO  speaks  out  on 
Blue  Ribbon  Panel  findings. 


Story  by  Mike  Campbell 

Navy  medicine  is  "in  a state  of 
crisis,"  said  ADM  Leon  A.  Edney, 
Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  ad- 
dressing medical  personnel  at  Beth- 
esda  Naval  Hospital  in  Maryland  re- 
cently. He  pledged  Navy  leadership's 
full  support  for  the  many  medical 
policy  initiatives  recently  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
William  L.  Ball  III. 

Edney  delivered  both  a verdict  and 
a promise  to  the  standing-room-only 
assembly  in  the  naval  hospital  audi- 


torium. He  was  flanked  by  five  flag 
officers  who  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
Navy  Medical  Blue  Ribbon  Panel.  He 
established  the  panel  by  direction  of 
the  SecNav  in  May  1988  to  review 
the  widely  reported  decline  of  Navy 
medicine  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  improve  it. 

"We  have  today  in  Navy  medicine 
an  inadequate  ability  to  take  care  of 
our  active  duty  [personnel],  let  alone 
our  dependents  and  our  retirees  in 
the  medical  treatment  facilities  of 
our  Navy,"  said  Edney.  "We  [also] 
know  that  graduate  medical  educa- 
tion is  in  jeopardy.  We  know  that  we 
have  not  only  a declining  retention 
of  physicians  within  the  Navy,  we 
know  that  the  frustration  factor  is 
high.  We  know  that  there  is  inade- 
quate clerical  care,  inadequate  clini- 
cal technician  support  and  inade- 
quate equipment  that  is  state-of- 
the-art.  In  summary,  I'd  say  to  you 
that  everyone  agrees  that  Navy  med- 
icine is  in  trouble.  Some  say  it's 
headed  for  collapse." 

VADM  James  A.  Zimble,  surgeon 
general  of  the  Navy,  has  said  the 
Navy  needs  6,900  more  technicians, 
nurses,  secretaries,  corpsmen  and 
other  medical  personnel  to  operate 
its  clinics  and  hospitals  at  full  capac- 
ity and  greatest  efficiency.  The  sur- 
geon general  spoke  directly  to  con- 
cerns raised  in  the  media  and 
elsewhere  dealing  with  the  reported 
plight  of  Navy  doctors  hamstrung  by 
a system  fraught  with  shortages  and 
bound  by  bureaucracy. 

At  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital,  more 
than  half  of  the  536  beds  designated 
for  acute  care  aren't  used  as  such 
because  of  staff  shortages. 

Throughout  the  Navy,  unprece- 
dented numbers  of  dependents  and 
retirees  are  being  turned  away  from 
naval  medical  facilities,  while  doc- 
tors complain  that  a system  lacking 
support  personnel  won't  allow  them 
to  perform  the  skills  they  were 
trained  for. 

But  after  a 90-minute  review  of  the 
panel  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions, Edney  rejected  the  idea  that 
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naval  medicine  is  destined  for  disso- 
lution, calling  that  an  unacceptable 
solution,  and  urging  medical  profes- 
sionals to  remain  in  the  Navy  health 
care  arena. 

"We  need  you,  if  we're  going  to 
turn  this  thing  around.  One  leader  is 
not  going  to  do  it,  we've  got  to  turn 
this  around  together,"  said  Edney. 
The  Vice  CNO,  referring  to  the  dis- 
parity between  civilian  and  military 
pay  for  physicians,  appealed  to  doc- 
tors' values  of  teamwork  and  pride  in 
their  profession  and  country. 

"We  have  people  in  the  Navy  who 
willingly  dedicate  their  lives  and  de- 
serve what  we  can  give  them  in  care. 
I am  pledging  to  you  my  full  support 
and  the  full  support  of  Navy  leader- 
ship to  work  with  you  along  the  way. 
I only  ask  one  thing:  that  you  give 
110  percent  of  your  effort.  ...  If  each 
and  every  one  of  us  does  that,  I guar- 
antee you  that  the  prophecy  that  we 
are  headed  for  disaster  won't  happen 
and  the  satisfaction  that  I talked 
about,  of  knowing  you  did  some- 
thing worthwhile  with  your  life  for 
people  who  needed  it,  will  come 
about." 

The  driving  force  behind  the 
Navy's  push  for  across-the-board  im- 
provements in  its  medical  depart- 
ment are  the  recommendations  that 
grew  from  the  findings  of  the  panel, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  explore 
ways  to  improve  delivery  of  Navy 
medicine  to  active  duty  people,  de- 
pendents and  retirees  while  restrict- 
ing the  use  of  the  Civilian  Health 
and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services,  thus  lowering 
CHAMPUS  costs.  The  panel  re- 
viewed 76  separate  problem  areas, 
and  in  the  executive  summary  of  the 
final  panel  report,  its  conclusions  are 
summarized: 

• Navy  medicine  must  improve 
its  direct  care  capability. 

• Graduate  medical  education 
programs  are  top  priority. 

• Navy  medicine  must  develop  ef- 
fectiveness measures  to  better  man- 
age medical  treatment  facilities. 

• Budget  constraints  demand  firm 


resource  requirements  and  funding 
justifications. 

• Department  of  the  Navy  must 
maintain  the  panel/flag  officer  work- 
ing group  to  ensure  implementation 
of  identified  objectives. 

"We've  concluded  that  you  in  the 
Navy  must  work  vigorously  in  fill- 
ing ...  its  medical  treatment  facili- 
ties with  the  capacity  to  do  full- 
time, full-care  quality  medical 
treatment,"  said  Edney.  "By  doing 
that,  and  only  by  doing  that,  will  we 
be  able  to  get  under  control  the  cost 
of  CHAMPUS."  Edney  pointed  out 
that  last  year  the  Navy's  CHAMPUS 
bill  was  $261  million  over  budget, 
forcing  the  service  to  take  the  money 
out  of  operational  commitments 
such  as  steaming  and  flying  hours. 

"But  we  did  get  that  money,"  he 
said.  "It  was  not  easy,  it  was  painful, 
and  we  can't  do  that  every  year.  But  I 
guarantee  you,  CHAMPUS  costs  are 
going  to  go  up  every  year,  so  we've 
got  to  fill  out  better  [Navy]  treat- 
ment facilities.  . . . The  long-term 
answer  is  to  get  the  people  back  into 
the  medical  treatment  facilities. 
And  in  order  to  get  the  people  back 
you  need  sufficient  assets,  doctors, 
technicians  and  clerical  help  to 


“One  leader  is  not 
going  to  do  it,  we’ve 
got  to  turn  this  thing 
around  together.” 


make  the  system  work  properly." 

Included  among  the  major  recom- 
mendations approved  by  SecNav  are: 

• Provide  additional  resources  to 
strengthen  physician  graduate  medi- 
cal education  (improved  residency 
training  opportunities),  thereby  re- 
cruiting and  retaining  more  doctors 
in  the  Navy. 

• Increase  civilian  administrative/ 
clerical  support  for  military  treat- 
ment facilities. 

• Replace  current  geographic 


medical  commands  with  medical 
type  commands  to  improve  resource 
allocation  and  provide  direct  over- 
sight by  fleet  commanders-in-chieff 

• Establish  family  practice  hospi- 
tals to  provide  beneficiaries  with  im- 
proved access  and  continuity  of  care. 

• Reallocate  non-medical  support 
personnel  to  medical  treatment  fa- 
cilities. 

• Disestablish  four  U.S.  clinic 
commands  and  return  their  man- 
power and  funding  assets  to  Navy 
military  treatment  facilities. 

• Increase  physician/nurse  com- 
pensation by  developing  a competi- 
tive medical  special  pay  package. 

• Increase  reenlistment  bonuses, 
"C"  school  training  and  commis- 
sioning programs  for  hospital  corps- 
men. 

• Increase  funding  for  medical 
support  equipment. 

Edney  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  panel's  continued  involve- 
ment in  the  medical  reorganization 
process.  "We  intend  to  keep  this 
Blue  Ribbon  Panel  effort  [continu- 
ing] through  a standard  medical 
board  that  will  be  looking  at  the  re- 
sults so  that  we  can  adjust,"  he  said. 
"We  can  throw  away  those  [results] 
that  don't  work.  . . . This  is  not  going 
to  be  a one-time  surge  effect.  We're 
in  this  thing  for  the  long  haul,  and 
we'll  be  meeting  every  90  days  and 
look  at  the  next  90  days  and  the  next 
year  and  a half.  Until  we  turn  this 
thing  around.  . . [the]  top  leadership 
is  going  to  work  on  this  problem." 

The  conclusion  of  the  executive 
summary  of  the  panel  states  that  im- 
plementation of  the  panel  initiatives 
will  significantly  increase  access  to 
Navy  health  care. 

"The  complexity  of  the  situation 
is  great,  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
is  great,"  said  Edney,  "and  we  have 
elected  to  therefore  put  extraordi- 
nary effort  . . . make  it  happen  now 
while  we're  studying  it,  so  that  we 
can  get  on  with  things  that  work."  □ 

Campbell  is  a staff  writer  for  Navy  Edi- 
tor Service  and  Wifeline. 
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Bearings 


San  Francisco  welcomes  Fleet  Week  ’88 


Fleet  Week  '88  thrilled  thousands 
of  Bay  area  residents  when  its  "Pa- 
rade of  Ships"  sailed  under  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  in  October. 

The  week-long  festivities  started  a 
day  after  the  Navy's  213th  birthday 
and  brought  5,000  sailors  to  the  port 
city  of  San  Francisco. 

U.S.  Navy  ships  participating  were 
USS  Ranger  (CV  61),  USS  Lynde 
McCormick  (DDG  8),  USS  Merrill 
(DD  976),  USS  Kirk  (FF  1087)  and 
USS  Cook  (FF  1083).  U.S.  Coast  „ 
Guard  Cutter  Rush  (WFFEC  723)  and  | 
the  World  War  II  liberty  ship  SS  Jere-  % 
miah  O’Brien  also  participated.  | 
More  than  50,000  people  toured  the  5 
ships  during  the  five  days  of  open  >• 
house.  I 

-C 

"Fleet  Week  is  a chance  for  the  “■ 
city  to  show  its  appreciation  to  the  5 
Navy  for  the  job  it  does,"  said  San  J 
Francisco  Mayor  Art  Agnos.  "For  the  § 
past  few  decades,  the  Navy  and  the  o 
communities  around  here  have 

-Q 

formed  a strong  alliance.  We  want  to  % 
keep  this  alliance  and  tradition  “■ 
strong.  Programs  such  as  Fleet  Week 
are  a way  of  doing  that." 

"Fleet  Week  provides  a special 
holiday  for  our  military  personnel 
and  offers  a unique  opportunity  for 
us  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
our  civilian  communities,"  said 
RADM  Robert  L.  Toney,  Com- 
mander, Naval  Base  San  Francisco. 

Sailors  enjoyed  home-cooked 
meals,  sightseeing  and  met  local  res- 
idents through  the  host-a-sailor  pro- 
gram. One  woman  hosted  50  sailors 
for  a backyard  barbecue. 

"This  has  been  the  most  excellent 
Fleet  Week  we've  ever  seen,"  said 
Janet  Farrar,  host-a-sailor  program 
manager.  "The  Navy  has  really  had  a 
big  impact  on  the  community."  ■ 

- Story  by  SN  Robert  Palomares,  a re- 
servist assigned  to  PAO,  Det.  220,  drill- 
ing in  San  Francisco. 
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Boorda  takes  helm 

The  new  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
is  now  firmly  settled  in  his  job. 
VADM  Jeremy  "Mike"  Boorda  as- 
sumed the  duties  as  Chief  NavPers 
and  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions (Manpower,  Personnel  and 
Training)  in  August. 

In  this  capacity,  Boorda  serves  as 
principal  advisor  to  the  CNO  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  all  matters 
concerning  personnel  and  training 
issues  that  affect  Navy  officers,  en- 
listed and  civilian  employees. 

Boorda  began  his  career  as  an  en- 
listed man,  and  thus  is  known  as  a 
"sailor  admiral."  He  made  petty  of- 
ficer 1st  class  before  being  commis- 
sioned in  1962,  going  on  to  serve  in 
the  surface  warfare  community. 
Boorda  said  this  experience  shapes 
his  approach  to  his  duties  as  Chief 
NavPers. 

"Quality  of  life  for  our  people  and 
their  families  is  a readiness  issue, 
not  a 'nice-to-do,'  " he  said.  "It  is  the 
essential  aspect  of  our  mission  in  the 
personnel  and  manpower  business." 

Budget  cuts  had  a serious  effect  on 
naval  personnel  issues  in  FY88,  re- 


Engine  room  sailor 

Boiler  Technician  1st  Class  Edwin 
C.  Lodwig  likes  to  conjure  up  his 
own  special  blend  of  magic,  both  on 
and  off-duty  on  board  USS  New  Jer- 
sey (BB  62). 

Lodwig,  who  performs  as  a magi- 
cian, and  14  other  New  Jersey 
sailors,  are  members  of  a clown 
troupe  that  entertains  orphaned 
children  in  ports  throughout  the 
Western  Pacific. 

"To  me,  it's  a humbling  experi- 
ence to  perform  at  some  of  these  or- 
phanages because  I feel  some  of 
these  kids  have  been  abandoned  by 
their  parents,"  Lodwig  said.  "These 
kids  want  somebody  to  hold  them 
and  play  games  with  them." 


as  NavPers  chief 

suiting  in  "early  outs,"  delays  in  ad- 
vancements and  promotions,  and 
other  adverse  actions.  However, 
Boorda  is  expecting  better  days  dur- 
ing the  year  ahead. 

"I'm  looking  for  a time  during 
1989,"  Boorda  said,  "which  is  more 
predictable  for  Navy  men  and 
women.  I do  not  want  to  surprise  a 
lot  of  people  with  policies  and  deci- 
sions that  affect  their  lives  in  some 
negative  way."  The  new  CNP  said 
that  he  and  the  CNO  are  committed 
to  avoiding  the  problems  of  FY88. 
"Adequate  funding  from  Congress 
and  the  commitment  of  top  Navy 
leaders  provide  the  key,"  he  said. 

In  describing  his  approach  to  his 
new  duties,  Boorda  emphasized  the 
need  to  treat  people  as  individuals. 
He  stated  he  was  not  interested  in 
making  his  job  or  the  jobs  of  others 
in  the  personnel  business  any  easier. 

"If  our  jobs  get  harder  because  we 
have  more  to  do  for  the  rest  of  the 
Navy,  so  be  it,"  Boorda  said.  "I  hope 
that  when  my  time  as  CNP  is  over, 
someone  will  say,  'Hey,  that  guy 
really  cared  about  sailors,  and  every- 


VADM  Jeremy  Boorda 


thing  he  did  had  that  focus.' 

"The  bottom  line  of  our  business 
is  readiness.  And  you  don't  get  readi- 
ness from  efficient  robots.  You  get 
readiness  from  people  who  are  happy 
about  what  they're  doing.  My  goal  is 
to  improve  Navy  readiness  by  mak- 
ing people  feel  better  about  what 
they  do.  I want  the  term,  'the  Navy 
takes  care  of  its  own'  to  really  mean 
something."  ■ 


escapes  heat,  makes  magic  for  kids 


When  New  Jersey  visited  Inchon, 
South  Korea,  last  year,  nearly  a 
hundred  children  from  the  St.  Vin- 
cent's Home  for  Amerasians  came 
aboard  for  a day  of  food  and  fun. 

"I  feel  good  when  I see  kids  laugh- 
ing and  having  a good  time,"  Lodwig 
said.  "To  me,  it's  worth  the  trouble." 

All  the  residents  at  St.  Vincent's 
Home  enjoyed  their  stay  aboard  New 
Jersey. 

Lodwig  said  that  children  are 
sometimes  difficult  to  perform  in 
front  of  because  they  can't  be  easily 
fooled.  "I  can  fool  an  adult  with 
most  tricks,  and  a child  could  be  sit- 
ting next  to  the  adult  and  he  would 
probably  catch  it  before  the  adult," 


Lodwig  said.  He  also  said  children 
younger  than  seven  don't  under- 
stand most  magic  tricks.  "The 
younger  children  seem  to  like  the 
bright  colors  of  the  handkerchiefs 
that  I use  in  some  of  my  tricks." 

Lodwig  is  looking  forward  to  the 
end  of  New  Jersey's  deployment  and 
seeing  his  family  again.  But  he'll 
never  forget  the  children  he  made 
laugh  and  smile. 

"They  have  given  me  a lot  of  in- 
sight into  what  I should  do,"  Lodwig 
said.  "The  biggest  thing  in  perform- 
ing magic  is  experience.  The  more 
you  perform,  the  better  you  get."  ■ 

— Story  by  Sgt.  Gary  Harris,  U.S. 
Forces,  Korea/Eighth  U.S  Army. 
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Bearings 


Child  saved  over  the  phone 


Few  things  are  more  terrifying 
than  helplessly  watching  your 
child's  life  slip  away. 

Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Gordon 
Thompson  Jr.,  and  his  wife,  Merry, 
experienced  that  nightmare  this 
summer  at  the  Pacific  Missile  Test 
Center  at  Point  Mugu,  Calif.  How- 
ever, thanks  to  a calm  professional 
in  the  Point  Mugu  security  office, 
their  nightmare  had  a happy  ending. 

Thompson's  14-month-old  son, 
Gordon  Thompson  III,  had  been  run- 
ning a temperature  and  was  sched- 
uled to  see  the  doctor  that  day. 
Thompson  was  at  work  and  Merry 
was  watching  the  child  closely  until 
the  appointment. 

Suddenly,  the  boy  went  into  con- 
vulsions and  stopped  breathing. 

"I  was  hysterical,"  Merry  said. 
"All  I could  think  of  was,  'Oh  my 
God,  I'm  losing  my  son!'  I was  scared 
— very  scared.  I called  911." 

Vernon  Tubbs,  a communication 
center  assistant  at  Point  Mugu's  se- 
curity office,  answered  the  call. 


"The  lady  sounded  extremely 
frightened,  almost  in  hysterics," 
Tubbs  said.  "I  calmed  her  down  the 
best  I could  and,  over  the  phone,  we 
began  basic  cardiopulmonary  resus- 
citation, step-by-step."  They  were 
steps  Merry  was  vaguely  familiar 
with. 

"He  stayed  with  me  all  the  way," 
she  said.  Tubbs  kept  calmly  repeat- 
ing the  instructions  over  and  over. 
Then  Gordon  starting  breathing. 

Merry  remained  on  the  telephone 
with  Tubbs  until  the  Point  Mugu  fire 
and  medical  department  rescue 
teams  arrived  and  took  over. 

"I  can  honestly  say  that  if  it  wasn't 
for  Mr.  Tubbs,  my  son  might  not  be 
here  today,"  Merry  said.  "He  saved 
my  son's  life." 

A veteran  of  20  years  on  the  Santa 
Paula,  Calif.,  Police  Force,  before 
joining  the  Point  Mugu  Security  De- 
partment, Tubbs  was  formally  recog- 
nized with  an  award  for  exceptional 
performance.  But  for  the  modest 
Tubbs,  the  award  was  secondary. 


"It  was  saving  the  little  boy's  life 
that's  important,"  Tubbs  said. 
"That's  what  our  job  is  all  about."  ■ 

— Story  by  102  Bob  Carr,  Pacific  Mis- 
sile Test  Center,  Point  Mugu,  Calif. 


Forrestal  Marine  becomes  enlisted  ‘surface  warrior’ 


An  important  milestone  in  a 
sailor's  career  is  the  day  he  puts  on 
the  Enlisted  Surface  Warfare  or  Avia- 
tion Warfare  Specialist  pin. 

During  an  awards  ceremony 
aboard  USS  Forrestal  (CV  59)  last 
summer,  30  sailors  received  ESWS 
and  EAWS  pins.  In  the  long  line  of 
Navy  whites,  one  man  stood  out. 
That's  because  he  was  wearing  the 
olive  green  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Marine  Corporal  Peter  J.  Kolp  be- 
came certainly  the  first  Marine 
aboard  Forrestal  and  possibly  the 
first  Marine  ever  — to  become  an 
enlisted  "surface  warrior." 

Navy  enlisted  men  and  women 
who  earn  the  pin  get  two  points  to- 


ward advancement  and  wear  the  pin 
with  all  uniforms. 

As  a Marine,  Kolp  is  not  entitled 
to  any  of  this.  He  doesn't  even  get  to 
wear  the  pin  with  his  uniform  be- 
cause the  Marine  Corps  doesn't  au- 
thorize it.  So  why  go  through  all  this 
extra  work? 

"I  studied  marine  engineering  at 
Texas  A & M for  two  years  before  I 
entered  the  Marine  Corps  and  I was 
interested  in  learning  anything  I 
could  about  ships,"  Kolp  said. 

But  Kolp  had  to  jump  through 
some  major  hoops  to  become  quali- 
fied. After  researching  the  regula- 
tions, Kolp  found  that  a Marine  can't 
become  ESWS  or  EAWS  qualified, 


unless  an  exception  is  made  by  the 
ship's  commanding  officer.  LCDR 
Warren  Lobs,  Forrestal' s surface  war- 
fare board  chairman,  sent  a letter  up 
the  chain  of  command  requesting 
that  an  exception  be  made  for  Kolp. 

"He  worked  hard  for  it,  he  de- 
served it  and  the  command  felt  he 
should  be  able  to  flaunt  it,"  said  Se- 
nior Chief  Boatswain's  Mate  Malone 
Jones,  Forrestal's  ESWS  coordinator. 

"If  I can  inspire  somebody  to  take 
that  initiative  to  improve  them- 
selves, that  would  be  a big  plus," 
Kolp  said.  ■ 

— Story  by  ABE3  Dennis  P.  Jacobson, 
USS  Forrestal. 
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Mail  Buoy 


Actors  missing  from  ASW 
drama  . . . 

I would  like  to  say  "congratulations" 
regarding  your  feature  in  the  September 
1988  issue  of  All  Hands  concerning 
ASW.  Unfortunately,  your  complete  lack 
of  acknowledgement  toward  the  HS  and 
HSL  MK  1 communities  was  viewed 
with  grave  concern  and  disappointment 
by  this  officer.  I must  admit  that  you 
hinted  about  the  HS  community  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  the  first  article, 
"Art  of  the  invisible."  I'm  sure  my  eyes 
failed  me  in  the  remaining  articles.  I 
guess  I'm  just  not  very  good  at  reading 
between  the  lines  and  looking  for  abbre- 
viations such  as  HS,  SH-3H,  HSL  MK  1 
or  SH-2F. 

What  concerns  me  most  is  the  image 
you  portray  of  these  two  communities  to 
the  junior  officers  and  enlisted.  Having 
just  completed  Teamwork  ’88,  a major 
NATO  exercise,  where  the  only  threat  to 
the  CVBG  in  Vestfjord  was  a submarine 
and  the  only  threat  to  the  submarine  was 
the  SH-3H's  active  dipping  sonar,  I can 
once  again  attest  to  the  value  and  suc- 
cess of  the  SH-3H.  Regrettably,  your  arti- 
cle did  little  to  help  the  situation.  Fi- 
nally, I would  like  to  relate  a story  that 
just  occurred. 

Prior  to  our  departure  for  Teamwork 
’88,  I used  this  exercise  to  describe  the 
HS  mission,  the  squadron's  mission 
within  the  Air  Wing  and  the  squadron 
mission  with  respect  to  the  exercise  for 
our  newly  reporting  personnel.  Subse- 
quent to  this  squadron  indoctrination 
and  approximately  25  days  into  the  exer- 
cise, an  airman  recruit  presented  me  a 
copy  of  the  September  All  Hands  and 
asked,  "I  thought  we  did  ASW?"  I ask 
you  the  same  question  now! 

The  SH-2F  and  SH-3H  communities 
may  be  old,  but  with  age  comes  wisdom. 
A bit  of  wisdom  passed  along  to  me  by  a 
very  close  friend  is  yours  for  the  offering, 
"There  is  always  another  side  to  a coin." 
Most  assuredly,  you  only  saw  one  side. 
Shiny,  new,  big  and  bright!  A little  con- 
cern for  old,  dull  and  slow  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

— CDR  William  S.  Kordis 
Executive  Officer,  HS  9 

I was  disappointed  to  see  an  incom- 
plete picture  of  Air  ASW  platforms  in 
your  September  issue,  "Navy  ASW,  The 


Silent  War."  An  uninformed  reader 
would  conclude  that  the  only  helicopter 
ASW  platform  in  the  fleet  today  is  the 
SH-60  and  that  the  fleet's  only  LAMPS 
aircraft  are  LAMPS  MK  III.  Not  counting 
picture  captions,  the  words  LAMPS  MK 
III  appear  in  your  articles  16  times,  Sea- 
hawk  12  times  and  SH-60  six  times.  The 
SH-2  LAMPS  MK  I is  not  mentioned  at 
all.  The  H-3  is  mentioned  once,  but  iron- 
ically, in  a context  that  infers  it  is  not  an 
ASW  platform  (Page  16). 

The  SH-2  LAMPS  MK  I and  SH-3  com- 
munities deploy  as  integral  parts  of  every 
battle  group  and  are  versatile  and  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  ASW  team  worthy  of 
acknowledgement  in  an  issue  dedicated 
to  covering  Navy  ASW. 

— W.  f.  Cummings 
CO,  HSL  30 
Norfolk,  Va. 

I enjoyed  the  articles  on  ASW  in  the 
Navy  in  your  September  issue  of  All 
Hands.  However,  I was  concerned  that 
you  failed  to  mention  anything  about  the 
SH-3H  or  SH-2F  helicopters  and  the 
communities  they  represent.  To  put  this 
in  another  perspective,  you  failed  to  say 
anything  about  helicopters  representing 
23  of  the  3 1 ASW  helicopter  squadrons  in 
the  Navy.  This  is  especially  puzzling 
considering  the  majority  of  your  inter- 
views were  conducted  in  the  Mayport- 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  area. 

A squadron  of  SH-2Fs  is  located  at 
NAS  Mayport  and  all  the  East  Coast 
SH-3H  squadrons  are  located  at  NAS 
Jacksonville.  I think  a follow-up  article 
(or  two)  is  appropriate.  The  hardworking 
ASW  professionals  in  the  SH-2F  and 
SH-3H  communities  also  deserve  to  be 
recognized. 

— LCDR  John  L.  Woodward 
USS  Okinawa  (LPH  3) 

I would  like  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  staff  of  All  Hands  magazine 
for  the  September  1988  article  on  "Navy 
ASW  — the  silent  war."  In  addition  to 
my  congratulations,  I would  like  to  point 
out  a serious,  if  unintentional,  oversight 
of  a rating  that  contributes  greatly  to 
ASW.  I believe  that  credit  should  be 
given  to  the  Navy  men  and  women  who 
prepare  and  maintain  the  primary  ASW 
weapon  — the  torpedo. 

In  every  part  of  ASW  prosecution,  you 
will  find  the  Torpedoman's  Mate  or  the 


results  of  his  or  her  work. 

When  the  P-3  Orion  sorties  from  a 
naval  air  station  with  a bellyful  of  torpe- 
does, the  AO  may  have  loaded  them,  but 
it's  the  TM  who  installed  the  flight  ac- 
cessories and  delivered  them,  often  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  during  a vulnera- 
bility alert. 

When  the  ASROC  roars  out  of  the 
launcher,  you  can  bet  a TM  back  in  the 
ship  had  a hand  in  the  assembly  and 
checkout  of  the  rocket  motor  and  tor- 
pedo. 

It  is  often  the  junior  second  or  third 
class  TM  who  "busts  his  knuckles" 
maintaining  the  torpedo  tubes  that  fi- 
nally put  the  ordnance  on  target. 

The  torpedo  technician  ashore  spends 
many  hours  fine-tuning  a weapon  before 
it  is  issued  to  the  fleet.  He  doesn't  get  to 
directly  see  the  results  of  his  labors,  but 
through  his  or  her  efforts,  the  fleet  gets  a 
reliable  weapon  for  three  years  that  re- 
quires only  minor  maintenance  at  the 
organizational  level. 

The  LAMPS  helo  is  a very  effective 
ASW  tool,  but,  as  with  the  P-3  Orion,  the 
TM  provides  the  weapon. 

Submarine  TMs  maintain  and  operate 
the  complex  underwater  torpedo  tubes 
as  well  as  being  responsible  for  the 
"fighting  punch"  of  the  submarine. 

The  whole  point  being,  that  ASW  is 
most  definitely  a team  effort  and  TMs 
are  all  too  often  the  forgotten  members 
of  that  team.  How  about  some  credit  for 
the  gang  that  gives  you  the  bang  for  your 
buck? 

— TMC  Terry  L.  Paul 
USS  Nicholson  (DD  982) 

• The  ASW  community  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  the  Navy.  It  wasn’t 
easy  deciding  who  to  feature.  Thanks  for 
helping  us  give  credit  where  credit  is 
due.  — ed. 

Reunions 

• USS  Andrew  Jackson  (SSBN  619)  — 

Decommissioning  reunion,  March  1989, 
in  Charleston,  S.C.  Contact  Kevin  M. 
Lynch,  303  Longleaf  Road,  Summerville, 
S.C.  29483;  telephone  (803)  873-1570. 

• Submariners  homeported  in  the 
Western  Pacific  — Reunion  planned. 
Contact  ICCS  (SS)  Tompsett,  R-3  divi- 
sion, USS  Samuel  Gompers  (AD  37), 
FPO  San  Francisco,  Calif.  96641-2515. 
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E-7/8/9  Selection  Board  Process 


The  advancement  system  for  senior  enlisted  personnel  differs  in  significant  ways  from  the 
system  for  junior  personnel.  Understanding  the  selection  board  process  and  the  importance  of 
your  microfiche  record  and  evaluations  is  the  key  to  making  the  system  work  for  you. 


If  you  are  a petty  officer  first  class, 
a chief  petty  officer  or  a senior  chief 
petty  officer,  then  you  have  been,  or 
soon  will  be,  in  front  of  an  enlisted 
selection  board.  This  month's  Rights 
and  Benefits  is  designed  to  give  you 
insight  into  the  selection  process 
and  your  advancement  future  in  the 
Navy. 

Composition  of  the  board 

Each  selection  board  consists  of  a 
captain  who  serves  as  president,  a 
junior  officer  (from  the  Naval  Mili- 
tary Personnel  Command's  advance- 
ment section)  who  serves  as  a re- 
corder, and  officers  and  master  chief 
petty  officers  who  serve  as  board 
members.  In  addition,  a sufficient 
number  of  assistant  recorders  ensure 
the  smooth  handling  of  records.  The 
exact  size  of  a board  varies  with  the 
availability  of  temporary  additional 
duty  funds,  the  number  of  records  to 
be  reviewed  and  the  time  available, 
but  each  board  usually  consists  of 
about  68  members.  The  board  meets 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  officer 
board  members  are  generally  drawn 
from  this  area.  The  enlisted 
members  are,  for  the  most  part,  from 
out  of  town.  The  ratio  of  in-town  to 
out-of-town  members  varies  from 
year  to  year. 

The  recorder,  assistant  recorders, 
the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  enlisted  advancement 
planner  and  the  Master  Chief  Petty 
Officer  of  the  Navy  may  consult 
with  the  entire  board  in  any  matter 
concerning  selections.  With  the 
board  president's  concurrence,  the 
recorder  divides  the  board  members 
into  panels,  which  are  responsible 
for  reviewing  the  records  of  individ- 


uals in  one  general  professional  area, 
i.e.,  deck,  engineering,  medical/den- 
tal, etc.  Each  panel  consists  of  at 
least  one  officer  and  one  master 
chief. 


Quota  requirements 
and  restrictions 


Quotas  — A maximum  select 
quota  for  each  rating  is  established 
by  OpNav  planners  and  is  provided 
to  the  board.  This  quota  is  filled  by 
the  "best  qualified"  candidates  com- 
peting for  advancement.  Quotas  may 
not  be  exceeded,  but  may  remain  un- 
filled if  the  panel  determines  there 
are  an  insufficient  number  of  "best 
qualified"  candidates  in  a rating. 

Advancement  throughout  the 
Navy  is  vacancy  driven.  This  applies 
not  only  to  the  E-7/8/9  paygrades, 
but  for  the  E-4  through  E-6  advance- 
ments as  well.  Several  factors  are 
taken  into  consideration  when  es- 
tablishing quotas: 

(1)  Current  inventory.  Current  in- 
ventory is  defined  as  the  number  of 
personnel  on  board  versus  the 
Navy's  requirement  for  a rating. 
Only  3 percent  of  the  Navy's  total 
end  strength  may  be  senior  and  mas- 
ter chief  petty  officers. 

(2)  Total  projected  losses  and 
gains.  Losses  reflect  the  personnel 
who  will  be  leaving  a paygrade  dur- 
ing the  phasing  cycle,  e.g.,  fleet  re- 
serve, medical  discharge,  limited 
duty  officer/warrant  officer  selec- 
tees, demotion  or  death.  Gains  re- 
flect those  who  will  enter  a paygrade 
during  the  phasing  cycle,  such  as 
voluntary  recall  to  active  duty  and 
those  remaining  to  be  advanced  from 
the  previous  cycle.  Phasing  cycles 
are  September  through  August  for 


E-7  and  July  through  June  for  E-8/9. 

(3)  Growth.  This  number  reflects 
projected  growth  of  the  Navy's  au- 
thorized allowance  during  the  phas- 
ing cycle. 

(4)  Funding  authorized.  The 
number  of  personnel  the  Navy  may 
pay  as  authorized  by  Congress. 

Early  selectee  quotas  — The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  established 
the  total  active  federal  military  serv- 
ice requirement  which  is  to  be  met 
prior  to  a member's  advancement  to 
a given  paygrade.  TAFMS  require- 
ments are  11  years  for  E-7,  16  years 
for  E-8  and  19  years  for  E-9. 

DoD  has  made  provisions  for  early 
advancements.  An  "early"  advance- 
ment candidate  is  one  who  does  not 
meet  the  TAFMS  minimum  service 
requirement.  No  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  number  of  sailors  in 
the  E-7/8/9  paygrades  may  have  less 
than  the  prescribed  TAFMS,  so  the 
number  of  early  selectee  quotas 
available  to  the  selection  board  is 
limited  to  a percentage  of  the  total 
selectee  quota.  OpNav  planners 
monitor  this  and  inform  the  board 
what  percentage  can  be  early  and 
still  allow  the  Navy  to  meet  DoD 
restrictions.  The  percentage  is  an 
overall  board  figure,  not  a quota  by 
rate.  Some  panels  may  recommend 
fewer  early  selectees  and  other 
panels  may  recommend  more  selec- 
tees, based  on  the  average  time  in 
service  for  each  rating,  which  varies 
yearly. 

General  guidance  to  the  board 

The  selection  board  is  convened 
by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel.  The 
CNO,  the  commander  of  NMPC  and 
the  OpNav  enlisted  community 
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managers  provide  input  to  the  board, 
which  is  administered  by  the  career 
progression  department  within 
NMPC.  Each  year  an  instruction  for 
the  board,  called  a precept,  is  pre- 
pared. It  outlines  the  selection  proc- 
ess and  gives  general  guidance  to  the 
board  regarding  such  selection  cri- 
teria as  equal  opportunity  considera- 
tions. The  precept  varies  only 
slightly  from  year  to  year. 

Contained  in  the  precept  is  the 
oath  to  be  administered  to  board 
members  and  recorders  on  conven- 
ing. The  precept  also  outlines  the 
expected  conduct  and  performance 
of  individuals  serving  with  the 
board. 

Upon  convening,  the  board  estab- 
lishes internal  ground  rules  and 
minimum  selection  criteria,  which 
each  member  uses  when  screening 
the  records  of  candidates.  The  rules/ 
selection  criteria  are  applied  equally 
to  each  candidate  within  a rating. 
Application  may  vary  slightly  from 
rating  to  rating  for  many  reasons, 
such  as  sea  duty  or  lack  of  it,  super- 
visory opportunities,  schooling 
available,  rotation  patterns,  etc.  The 
board  is  given  the  freedom  to  estab- 
lish its  own  internal  procedures, 
within  the  guidelines  of  the  precept, 
thereby  providing  for  the  dynamic 
nature  of  the  selection  process.  The 
proceedings  and  recommendations 
of  the  board  may  not  he  divulged 
except  as  authorized  and  approved 
by  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 

Orientation  briefings  given  to  the 
board  cover  a wide  range  of  subjects 
such  as  microfiche  errors,  CWO/ 
LDO  selectees,  TAFMS,  etc.  During 
the  first  two  days,  the  panel 
members  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  various  materials  they  will  be 
using  and  practice  evaluating  test 
records. 

What  the  board  considers 

Each  rating  is  given  to  its  respec- 
tive panel  by  the  board  recorders. 
There  is  a folder  for  each  candidate 
with  his  or  her  fiche  record  (IE  and 


2E  fiche  only;  see  Page  42),  any  cor- 
respondence sent  by  a candidate  and 
received  by  the  board  before  it  con- 
venes and  a selection  board  brief 
sheet.  The  brief  sheet  contains  the 
candidate's  name,  Social  Security 
number,  exam  score,  time  in  rate 
and  time  in  service  and  is  used  by 
the  panel  to  note  the  candidate's  test 
score  (E-7  only),  rate  and  unit  identi- 
fication code. 

Each  record  is  then  reviewed  by  a 
panel  member.  Evaluations  covering 
at  least  three  years  are  reviewed,  al- 
though more  often,  five  years'  worth 
of  evaluations  are  examined.  De- 
pending on  the  closeness  of  the  com- 
petition, panel  members  may  go 
back  further  to  establish  perform- 
ance trends  and  to  break  ties.  Once 
the  entire  rating  has  been  reviewed 
the  first  time,  the  process  starts 
again  and  each  candidate  gets  a sec- 
ond review  from  a different  panel 
member.  If  there  is  a significant  dif- 
ference between  the  panel  members' 
assessments,  a third  member  re- 
views the  record. 

Until  the  board  is  convened,  all 
correspondence  received  on  a candi- 
date is  forwarded  to  the  panel,  along 
with  the  individual's  fiche  record. 
This  ensures  the  panel  has  the  most 
up-to-date  information  about  a can- 
didate. A word  of  caution:  special 
evaluations  submitted  solely  to  bol- 
ster a candidate's  record  and  which 
do  not  reflect  a significant  event 
such  as  transfer,  personal  award  or 
superior  performance,  are  not  bene- 
ficial to  the  board  and  are  not  de- 
sired. They  tend  to  slow  the  selec- 
tion process. 

Listed  below  are  some  of  the  fac- 
tors considered  by  the  E-7  and  E-8/9 
boards.  These  considerations  change 
only  slightly  from  year  to  year,  but 
should  not  be  considered  the  only 
factors  affecting  selection.  Of 
course,  sustained  superior  perform- 
ance is  paramount. 

• Significant  emphasis  is  placed 
on  professional  performance  at  sea. 
While  it  is  not  necessary  that  a can- 


didate be  serving  in  a sea  duty  billet 
when  the  board  convenes,  it  is  de- 
sired that  his  or  her  record  reflect 
demonstrated  evidence  of  profes- 
sional and  managerial  excellence  at 
sea  or  at  isolated  duty  assignments. 
It  is  recognized  that  some  ratings  do 
not  offer  a broad  opportunity  for  sea 
duty,  particularly  at  senior  levels, 
and  this  is  taken  into  account.  Addi- 
tionally, while  a variety  of  duty  as- 
signments, especially  sea  duty,  is 
highly  desired  to  give  an  individual 
professional  breadth,  an  individual 
having  less  variety  but  more  de- 
manding tours  may  be  equally  quali- 
fied. In  this  respect,  Navy  members 
can  be  assured  that  their  careers  will 
not  be  unfavorably  affected  by  serv- 
ice over  extended  periods  in  impor- 
tant assignments  to  which  they  have 
been  ordered  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Navy. 

• Candidates  presented  to  the 
board  compete  within  their  ratings. 
It  is  recognized  that  they  are  fre- 
quently detailed  to  duty  outside  of 
their  rating  specialties.  Many  such 
types  of  duty  require  selectivity  in 
assignment  and  special  qualifica- 
tions. Therefore,  due  consideration 
is  given  those  candidates  who  have 
served  demanding  tours  of  duty  as 
instructors,  recruiters,  career  coun- 
selors, recruit  company  com- 
manders, duty  in  the  Human  Goals 
Program  and  all  other  tours  requir- 
ing special  qualifications. 

• Consideration  is  given  to  im- 
proving education.  This  includes  ac- 
ademic and  vocational  training, 
whether  such  education  is  gained  as 
a result  of  the  individual's  initiative 
during  off-duty  hours  or  as  a partici- 
pant in  a Navy-sponsored  program. 

• Evaluations  — marks  and  narra- 
tive — are  closely  reviewed  and  a 
trend  is  identified.  Marks  and  narra- 
tive must  correspond  on  evalua- 
tions. The  single  most  important 
factor  influencing  selection  is  sus- 
tained superior  performance.  The 
summary  ranking  also  gives  the 
board  an  indication  of  how  the  can- 
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didate  compares  against  members  of 
the  same  paygrade  at  his  or  her  com- 
mand. Personal  decorations,  letters 
of  commendation  or  appreciation, 
etc.,  are  given  consideration.  Com- 
mand and  community  involvement 
also  reflect  a well-rounded,  career- 
motivated  individual. 

• Duty  assignment  and  history  of 
duties  performed  can  be  determined 
from  the  service  record  transfers  and 
receipts  page,  and  the  job  description 
on  the  evaluations.  By  using  this 
data,  board  members  can  tell 
whether  or  not  the  individual  is  per- 
forming duties  commensurate  with 
his  or  her  rate  and  whether  expecta- 
tions of  professional  growth  are 
being  met. 

• Failure  to  meet  the  Navy's  phys- 
ical readiness  test  and  percent  body 
fat  standards  can  hinder  an  individ- 
ual's selection  opportunity. 

• Advancement  will  not  be  denied 
solely  on  the  basis  of  prior  alcohol- 
ism or  alcohol  abuse,  provided  the 
member  has  successfully  partici- 
pated in  a treatment  and  recovery 
program.  However,  any  misconduct 
or  reduction  in  performance  result- 
ing from  alcoholism  or  alcohol  abuse 
is  considered  in  determining  fitness 
for  advancement. 

• Individuals  who  have  had  disci- 
plinary problems,  received  letters  of 
indebtedness  or  have  other  record 
entries  relevant  to  behavioral  diffi- 
culties such  as  drug  abuse  or  have 
demonstrated  racial,  sexual  or  relig- 
ious discrimination,  will  find  the 
path  to  E-7/8/9  more  difficult  than 
those  with  clear  records.  However, 
once  these  problems  are  overcome, 
the  single  most  important  selection 
factor  is  sustained  superior  perform- 
ance. 

• Test  scores  (E-7  only)  are  also 
taken  into  account  since  they  give 
the  individual's  relative  standing  on 
the  examination  compared  to  other 
candidates. 

The  slating  process 

Once  the  review  of  the  entire  rat- 


ing is  completed,  the  panel  arranges 
all  the  candidates  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. This  is  called  slating.  At  this 
time,  the  panel  decides  where  the 
cut-off  will  be  for  people  who  are 
appropriate  for  promotion  and  rec- 
ommended selectees.  Once  slating  is 
completed,  the  entire  board  is 
briefed  on  the  rating's  structure,  its 
job,  peculiarities,  number  of  candi- 
dates and  the  backgrounds  of  those 
people  recommended  and  not  rec- 
ommended for  selection.  During  this 
briefing,  no  names  are  used.  This 
prevents  any  bias  for  or  against  can- 
didates by  board  members  who 
know  them.  The  entire  board  votes 
on  the  slate,  which  must  be  accepted 
by  a majority  of  the  board. 

Substandard  records  before  the 
board  — During  the  course  of  a 
board's  deliberations,  some  records 
may  clearly  indicate  substandard 
performance  or,  in  the  board's  judg- 
ment, questionable  advancement 
recommendations.  In  these  cases, 
the  board  is  directed  to  those  candi- 
dates by  name,  activity,  reporting 
senior  and  concise  summary  of  cir- 
cumstances. Depending  on  the 
circumstances,  such  candidates  ei- 
ther will  be  referred  to  the  quality 
control  review  board  or  the  com- 
mands will  be  identified  to  senior 
echelon  commanders  for  any  action 
deemed  appropriate. 

NavOp  to  the  fleet/report  to  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel  — After  all  the 
ratings  have  been  completed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  board,  a NavOp  is  pre- 
pared to  announce  the  selectees. 
Prior  to  its  release,  a written  report 
of  the  board's  recommendations  is 
signed  by  all  members  and  submit- 
ted to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
for  approval.  The  report  must  certify 
that  the  board  complied  with  all  in- 
structions and  directions  in  the  pre- 
cept, and  the  board  carefully  consid- 
ered the  case  of  every  candidate 
whose  name  was  furnished  for  re- 
view. 

It  is  during  the  preparation  and 
verification  of  this  report  and  the  se- 


lection NavOp  that  the  demographic 
breakout  of  the  selectees  is  compiled 
for  the  record.  Upon  CNP  approval, 
the  NavOp  then  is  transmitted  to 
the  fleet. 


Improving  your  chances 

The  sailor  who  decides  early  that 
he  or  she  will  be  making  the  Navy  a 
career  and  immediately  starts  "turn- 
ing-to"  on  the  job  will  get  a head 
start  with  selection  boards.  Here  are 
some  things  you  can  do  to  improve 
your  chances  before  the  board. 

• Sustained  superior  performance 
is  the  single  most  important  factor 
influencing  your  advancement  op- 
portunities. 

• Get  a copy  of  your  Naval  Mili- 
tary Personnel  Command  micro- 
fiche service  record  and  ensure  it  is 
up-to-date.  This  is  very  important! 
Do  this  at  least  six  months  prior  to 
when  the  board  convenes  and  at 
least  once  during  each  enlistment. 

Note  to  E-8/9  candidate:  Ordering 
your  microfiche  record  after  No- 
vember may  delay  placement  of  your 
latest  evaluation  on  the  microfiche 
master.  Place  your  order  prior  to  No- 
vember. 

The  address  for  requesting  a free 
copy  of  your  microfiche  service 
record  is:  Commander,  Naval  Mili- 
tary Personnel  Command,  Attn: 
NMPC-312,  Navy  Department, 
Washington  D.C.  20370-5312.  Sub- 
mit your  request  on  NavPers  form 
1070/879.  The  use  of  this  form  is 
outlined  in  NavMilPersComlnst 
1070.2.  Or,  send  a letter  of  request, 
including  your  complete  name,  So- 
cial Security  number  and  return  ad- 
dress. Be  sure  to  sign  your  request. 
For  further  information,  call  Auto- 
von  224-2858;  commercial  (202) 
694-2858. 

It  should  take  about  six  weeks  to 
receive  the  microfiche.  When  it  ar- 
rives, look  it  over  carefully,  making 
sure  your  name  and  Social  Security 
number  are  correct  on  each  micro- 
fiche. Then  start  reviewing  the  con- 
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tents  of  the  record,  making  sure  that 
each  document  is  yours. 

Microfiche  service  records  — The 
microfiche  service  record  is  broken 
into  three  separate  microfiche  sec- 
tions: 

Fiche  Row 

IE  Professional  service  history 

A Enlistment  contracts, 
extensions 

B Assignment,  classifica- 
tion pages 

C-D  Page  10s,  Page  13s 
E-F  Discharge,  fleet 

reserve,  retirements 
G Miscellaneous 

enlistment  papers 
2E  Performance  evaluations, 
training 

A-C  Performance  evaluations 
D Page  4s,  training, 
education 

E Awards,  medals, 
commendations 
F-G  Adverse  information, 

Page  6s  and  7s 
3E  Personal  data 

A Record  of  emergency 
data,  insurance  info 
B Page  2 changes 
C Security  clearances, 
investigations 
D Miscellaneous 
E Medical 

F Out  of  service  inquiries, 
responses 
G Personal 

Members  with  broken  service  may 
also  have  a Page  4E  in  their  micro- 
fiche records.  This  Page  contains 
documents  received  after  discharge. 
The  documents  do  not  appear  in  any 
particular  order.  Not  all  personnel 
with  broken  service  will  have  a 4E 
fiche. 

Note:  The  3E  and  4E  microfiche 
are  not  routinely  given  to  selection 
hoards. 

The  following  information  is  pro- 
vided to  help  you  keep  your  record  in 
order.  Refer  to  BuPersInst  1070.26 
for  specific  information. 

• Enlisted  microfiche  service 
records  are  normally  updated  at  the 
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end  of  each  enlistment  or  reenlist- 
ment. At  that  time,  your  command 
takes  Page  4s,  5s,  13s,  etc.,  from  your 
paper  record  and  forwards  them  to 
NMPC. 

• Only  E-5  and  above  evaluations 
are  filmed  in  your  official  record. 
Make  sure  they  are  all  there. 

• All  personal  decorations  and 
unit  commendations  should  be  in 
your  microfiche  service  record.  Let- 
ters of  commendation  will  not  be 
filed  in  the  microfiche  service 
record.  They  should  be  commented 
on  in  the  appropriate  evaluation. 

• Poor  quality  documents  are  hard 
to  read  after  they  are  filmed.  Copies 
should  be  legible  and  of  standard  size 
(not  reduced)  to  ensure  the  best  im- 
agery. 

Updating  your  record 

If  you  find  errors  or  documents 
missing  from  your  microfiche 
record,  you  need  to  send  a correction 
package  to  NMPC.  If  you  are  selec- 
tion-board-eligible,  you  should  also 
submit  a duplicate  package  to  the 
board. 

NMPC  official  microfiche  service 
record  package  — Review  your 
record  to  determine  which  docu- 
ments are  missing  or  are  in  error. 
Include  all  missing  evaluations  and 
only  those  qualifying  documents 
from  your  previous  enlistments  that 
are  missing.  Remember,  no  letters  of 
commendation  or  appreciation  after 
1976  and  no  letters  designating  col- 
lateral duty  assignments  go  in  the 
microfiche  record.  Ensure  that  each 
document  is  legible  and  that  your 
name  and  Social  Security  number 
appear  on  each.  Outline  any  other 
errors  found  in  your  record  on  a let- 
ter of  transmittal  and  mail  to  Com- 
mander, Naval  Military  Personnel 
Command,  Attn:  NMPC-312,  Room 
3032,  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20370-5312. 

Selection  board  package  — Corre- 
spondence may  be  submitted  by  a 
candidate  directly  to  the  president  of 


Process  — — 

a selection  board.  Your  package  must 
reach  the  applicable  selection  board 
prior  to  its  convening  date.  This  cor- 
respondence is  reviewed  by  the 
board  along  with  the  service  jacket. 
This  package  should  contain  the 
same  documents  as  above,  plus  any 
other  appropriate  materials  you  feel 
are  important  from  your  current  en- 
listment. 

Note:  If  you  desire  confirmation  of 
receipt  of  your  package  by  the  selec- 
tion board,  be  sure  to  include  a self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  or 
postcard.  Documents  submitted  to 
the  board  will  be  reviewed  with  your 
record  and  then  discarded  upon  ad- 
journment of  the  board.  They  are  not 
forwarded  for  filming  and  entry  in 
your  record.  Send  this  package  to: 
President,  FY E-7  or  E-8/9  (as  ap- 

plicable) Selection  Board  (active), 
Naval  Military  Personnel  Com- 
mand, Attn:  NMPC-221,  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington,  D.C.  20370- 
5221. 

Preparing  for  the  exam  board 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  studying 
for  the  E-7  exam,  even  if  you  don't 
plan  on  taking  it  for  a year  or  so. 
Keep  notes  on  changes  that  occur  in 
your  rating,  and  when  you  are  eligi- 
ble for  the  exam,  get  a bibliography 
and  study  the  materials  listed  there. 
Your  exam  score  does  count!  The  E-7 
paygrade  is  considered  to  be  the  se- 
nior "technical"  rate  in  the  Navy 
and  no  plans  are  afoot  to  eliminate 
the  professional  test  which  qualifies 
selection-board-eligible  candidates. 

BuPersNote  1418  — This  series  of 
notices  announces  the  Navywide  ex- 
aminations for  advancement  in  rat- 
ing. Don't  take  someone  else's  word 
for  its  contents.  Read  the  notice  and 
familiarize  yourself  with  all  require- 
ments for  advancement. 

E-8/9  candidates  and  the  answer 
sheet  — NavOp  180/80  announced 
the  termination  of  the  E-8/9  ad- 
vancement in  rating  exams  and  dir- 
ected commands  to  submit  answer 
sheets  to  Naval  Education  and 
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Training  Program  Management  Sup- 
port Activity  for  each  candidate  rec- 
ommended to  the  selection  boards. 
Ensure  that  your  command  forwards 
your  answer  sheet  or  NETPMSA 
will  not  know  that  you  are  board-eli- 
gible and  your  record  will  not  go  be- 
fore the  board. 

Evaluations  — The  importance  of 
the  enlisted  evaluation  cannot  be 
stressed  enough.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  the  master  chief,  senior 
chief  and  chief  petty  officer  selection 
boards,  the  enlisted  evaluation  has 
become  as  important  to  senior  en- 
listed advancement  as  the  fitness  re- 
port is  to  officer  promotion. 

• Keep  a personal  record  of  your 
accomplishments  throughout  the 
evaluation  period.  When  you  are 
asked  for  input  to  your  evaluation, 
submit  NavPers  1616/21,  summariz- 
ing your  activities  for  the  year.  You 
shouldn't  depend  on  your  reporting 
senior  to  remember  everything  you 
did  all  year  because  he  or  she  may 
have  a large  number  of  people  to 
evaluate. 

• Be  sure  your  input  addresses  all 
accomplishments  you  feel  are  signif- 
icant, such  as  improvements  made, 
your  supervisory  ability,  initiatives, 
etc.  Your  input  should  be  factual  and 
provide  enough  detail  so  that,  when 
your  rough  input  is  translated  into  a 
smooth  report,  there  is  little  chance 
that  pertinent  information  will  be 
omitted.  The  goal  of  the  evaluation 
is  a comprehensive  and  objective 
analysis  of  you  and  your  perform- 
ance. 

• Ensure  that  your  input  appears 
in  the  smooth  report  as  clearly  de- 
picting specific  accomplishments. 
Flowery  generalities  can  weaken 
your  evaluation. 

What  constitutes  a well-written 
evaluation?  — It  is  surprising  the 
large  number  of  petty  officers  who 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
write  enlisted  evaluations.  It  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  to  talk  with  a se- 
nior petty  officer  who  has  never  pre- 
pared an  evaluation.  It  is  important 


to  the  career  development  of  seniors 
and  their  subordinates  that  all  per- 
sonnel know  what  constitutes  a 
well-written  evaluation.  Junior  per- 
sonnel cannot  be  expected  to  be- 
come proficient  in  this  area  if  not 
properly  trained. 

Below  are  the  composite  com- 
ments of  recent  selection  boards  re- 
garding writing  evaluations: 

• Do  not  waste  narrative  space 
about  how  well  the  ship  did  on  de- 
ployment, inspection,  "E"  award, 
unit  commendation,  etc.,  but  tell  ex- 
actly what  jobs  the  individual  had 
and  how  well  those  assigned  tasks 
were  performed. 

• Eliminate  all  flowery  adjectives 
about  what  a great  person  the  sailor 
is  and  get  to  the  point  in  "plain  Eng- 
lish" regarding  how  he  or  she  ac- 
complished the  job. 

• More  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  the  individual's  ability,  potential 
and  willingness  to  accept  positions 
of  leadership  and  management.  Indi- 
cate why  an  individual  should  be  ad- 
vanced. Indicate  the  individual's 
willingness  to  go  beyond  the  divi- 
sion or  shop  supervisor  level  to  posi- 
tions of  increased  responsibility  as 
such  positions  are  open  to  the  sailor. 

• More  care  should  be  taken  to  en- 
sure that  all  collateral  duties, 
awards,  education,  qualifications, 
etc.,  are  listed. 

• If  an  individual  is  ranked  lower 
or  higher  than  the  majority  of  his  or 
her  peers,  tell  why  in  the  narrative. 

• Evaluations  submitted  as  "spe- 
cial," without  solid  justification  and 
obviously  intended  to  provide  an- 
other set  of  marks  for  the  board,  are 
not  viewed  positively.  Evaluation 
marks  going  from  3.8  to  top  4.0  be- 
tween September  and  February, 
without  some  strong  reasons,  do  lit- 
tle for  the  member  and  can  reduce 
the  reporting  senior's  credibility. 

• Use  a paragraph  and  bullet  for- 
mat. Single-space  the  text,  but  space 
between  paragraphs.  Explain  what 
the  sailor  did  in  clear,  concise,  short 
sentences.  Use  short,  sharp  phrases 


to  emphasize  strong  points  and  use 
underlining  sparingly.  The  use  of 
bullets  helps  as  reading  time  during 
any  board  is  critical.  Underlining  in 
the  narrative  will  not  offset  the  ef- 
fects of  poor  performance  marks. 

• Fill  in  blocks  on  duties  com- 
pletely and  specifically.  Don't  as- 
sume all  board  members  and  record 
users  know  what  the  duties  in  your 
unit  entail.  Avoid  the  use  of  acro- 
nyms, particularly  those  that  might 
not  be  known  outside  of  your  spe- 
cialized community.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  in  the  job  descrip- 
tion block.  Because  of  the  vast 
diversity  in  many  ratings,  board 
members  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
totally  knowledgeable  in  all  facets  of 
the  rating.  Therefore,  job  descrip- 
tions must  be  accurate  and  com- 
plete. 

Selection  boards  offer  the  follow- 
ing advice  to  sailors  receiving  evalu- 
ations: 

• Proofread  the  evaluation.  Ensure 
that  your  evaluations  are  properly 
typed,  and  that  your  Social  Security 
number  is  right.  Be  sure  there  are  no 
misspellings  or  other  clerical  errors. 
Remember  that  you  are  going  to  sign 
your  evaluation,  and  clerical  errors, 
misspellings,  etc.,  are  as  much  your 
fault  as  your  command's.  Make  sure 
your  evaluation  covers  the  correct 
period  of  time. 

• Ensure  that  all  special  goals, 
schools,  duties,  outside  activities, 
community  involvement,  etc.,  are 
included  on  evaluations  for  the  pe- 
riod involved  — also  any  awards  and 
letters  that  you  received  during  the 
reporting  period. 

You  now  should  have  a good  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the  master  chief, 
senior  chief,  and  chief  petty  officer 
selection  boards.  This  knowledge 
should  enable  you  to  make  correct 
career  decisions  and  provide  you 
with  a practical  and  constant  goal  of 
achieving  sustained  superior  per- 
formance. Working  toward  this  goal 
will  build  a better  Navy  and  a better 
career  for  you.  □ 
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KEY  TO  INDEX 

Page  references  are  by  month  and  page.  For  example, 
6:2  means  June  issue,  Page  2,  and  11:13  means 
November  issue,  Page  13.  Covers  are  indicated  by: 
FC  (front  cover);  BC  (back  cover);  IF  (inside  front);  and 
IB  (inside  back).  The  index  is  in  two  parts:  the  first  by 
subjects;  the  second  by  ships,  aircraft  and  units. 


A 

Accident-free  flying — VXN  8, 
2:38 

Administrative  Support  Unit  — 
in  Bahrain,  3:34 
Advancements  — enlisted, 
Rights  & Benefits,  12:41; 
delayed  for  E-2s  and  E-3s,  4:3 
AIDS 

HIV/AIDS  info  available, 

12:2 

HIV  tests  and  deployments, 
11:3 

testing,  4:2 

Akhromeyev,  Soviet  Marshal 
Sergei  — visits  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  9:36 
All  Hands  — 65  years,  10:20; 

statement  of  ownership,  12:3 
Allard,  DS1  Brian  S.  — MilCap 
award,  7:38 

Amphibious  Command  Ships  — 
Blue  Ridge  [ ICC  19],  1:4; 
Mount  Whitney  [ LCC  20),  1:5 
Anchors  — engineer's  new 
design,  1 1:24;  production  of, 
11:22 

Antarctica 

air  ops  with  VXE  6,  4: 18 
Byrd,  ADM  Richard,  4:14 
Byrd  Surface  Camp,  4:29 
Card,  HM2  Barney,  4:16 
continent,  4:4 
Det.  Christchurch,  4:33 
JO  volunteers  needed,  8:3 
LC-130  recovered  from  crash 
site,  4:32 

Marble  Point,  4:26 
McMurdo  Station,  4:6 
Scott's  hut,  4:17 
survival  training,  4:12 
Anti-air  warfare  award  — 
Mahan,  9:39 
Anti-submarine  warfare 
art  of  the  invisible,  9:4 
award,  9:39 
fixed-wing,  9:26 
helos,  9:28 

interview  RADM  R.F. 

Pittenger,  9:8 
subsurface,  9:24 
surface,  9:22 

Arko,  TMC(SS)  Arthur  P.  — 
Sailor  of  the  Year,  10:9 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  — 
Stark  attack  anniversary,  8 : IF; 
national  shrine,  1 1 :26 
Arm  wrestling — Davidson 
team,  7:22 

Art,  Navy  — "The  Signalman," 
2:BC 

Automobiles  — driving  safety, 
10:40 


Awards 

conservation,  11:42 
Cruz,  AN  Glaudenio,  3:37 
Good  Conduct  Medal,  1 1 :2 
Martin,  AMS3  Oscar,  3:37 
Milcap,  4:39;  5:32;  7:38 
ordering  of,  9:2 
Sailors  of  the  Year,  10:8 
Sterrett,  3:12 
whistling,  11:43 

B 

Ball,  William  III  — see  Secretary 
of  the  Navy 

Banking  — overseas  service,  8:2 
Bartholomew,  CDR  Glenn  — 
shaves  for  Navy  Relief,  9:37 
Baseball  — Naval  Academy 
team,  7:24 

Battle  of  Midway  — pilot  tells 
story,  11:14 

Bausman,  LT  Wendy  — - hospital 
chaplain,  5:13 
Becker,  LT  Richard  — ASW 
profile,  9:16 
Bees  — as  hobby,  7:34 
Berry,  FT2  Leonard  A.  — MilCap 
award,  7:38 

Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  — 
chaplain's  hospital  ministry, 

5:13 

Black  history  — recollections  of 
World  War  I Navy,  2:28 
Blevins,  AMSC(AW)  Beth  L.  — 
Sailor  of  the  Year,  10: 1 1 
Blood  donations — Constitution 
crew,  7:28;  Navy  blood 
program,  7:30 

Bold  Healer — fleet  hospital 
mobilization  exercise,  11:42 
Boot  camp  — first  day  to 
graduation,  12:4 
Bouchard,  STG1(SW]  Danny  — 
ASW  profile,  9:18 
Branch,  AT3  Sara  — Navy 
woman  profile,  6:37 
Broughton,  LCDR  Cliff  — ASW 
profile,  9:19 

Budget  cuts  — DoD,  3:2;  savings 
measures  announced,  4:3 
Bugs  — Navy  entomology,  1 :32 
Bushey,  AVCM  Duane  R.  — see 
Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of 
the  Navy 

Byars,  Chris  — sailor  saves  life, 
12:40 

Byrd,  ADM  Richard — Antarctic 
explorer,  4:14 

Byrd  Surface  Camp  — Antarctic 
outpost,  4:29 

c 

Cain,  LCDR  James  M.  — 


MilCap  award,  7:38 
Card,  HM2  Barney  — saves 
lives,  4: 16 

Cargo  handlers — 12:34 
Carlucci,  Frank  C.  Ill  — see 
Secretary  of  Defense 
Carr,  GM3/C  Paul  Henry  — 
hero  on  Roberts  (DE  413),  8:12 
Carroll,  PR2  Larry  W.  — MilCap 
award,  7:38 
Chaney,  MS3  Bruce  — 
cartoonist,  3:35 

Chaplains  — hospital  ministry, 
5:13;  program  to  recruit,  4:34 
Cheek,  YN2  Deborah  — Navy 
woman  profile,  6:34 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
(CNO) 

accepts  Arizona  trophy,  2:39 
discusses  budget,  4:3,  5:2 
praises  sailors,  3:16 
with  March  of  Dimes  child, 
9:IB 

Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  — 
interview,  7:4 
Child  care,  Navy  - single 
parents,  8:30;  programs  &. 
regulations,  for  single  parents, 
8:36 

Christchurch,  N.Z.  — U.S. 

Naval  Support  Force,  4:33 
Clemensen,  ETCS  Michael  — 
wins  conservation  award, 

11:42 

Coats,  all-weather  — 
authorized,  1:3 
Coban,  PNSN  Cristian  V.  — 
defector  joins  Navy,  5:6 
Code  of  Conduct  - revised,  7:2 
Commissaries  — Rights  & 
Benefits,  9:41 
Community  relations 
Adopt-a-sailor,  1:31 
bike-a-thon,  1:29 
blood  donations,  7:28 
children  tour  Mount 
Whitney,  4:37 
Lynde  McCormick,  11:43 
playground  plane  restored, 
3:36 

Pogy  sailors  volunteer,  9:38 
Reasoner  visits  India,  7:37 
sailor  raises  money  for 
charity,  7:36 
Tutors,  Navy  volunteer, 
"Saturday  Scholars,"  3:38 
USO  award  for  volunteerism, 
10:39 

Constitution,  U.S.  — Q &.  A, 

5:IB 

Cox,  OT A1  Traci  — ASW 
profile,  9:14 

Coy,  HM1  Bob  — smoker's  free 
clinic,  7:39 

Craddock,  YNSN  Carol  — 
thoughts  on  San  Diego,  5:27 
Cruz,  AN  Glaudenio  — award, 
3:37 

Curtis,  YNSN  Marsha  — Navy 
woman  profile,  6:29 

D 

DACOWITS  (Defense  Advisory 
Committee  on  Women  in  the 
Services)  — history,  6:17 
Daise,  YN2  Merry  — Navy 


woman  profile,  6:35 
Dallas,  PN2  David  — fitness, 
2:39 

Damage  control 

Arkansas  holds  "Olympics," 
12:39 

Constellation,  11:41 
rating  open  to  HTs,  8:2 
Samuel  B.  Roberts,  8:4 
Daub,  EN3  Marie  — McKee 
crew  member,  6: IF 
DeCardenas,  CWO  Leopoldo  F. 

— MilCap  award,  7:38 
Decatur,  COMO  Stephan  — 
ghost  story,  10:35 
Decorations  — ordering  of,  9:2 
DEERS  — and  Active-Duty 
Dependents  Dental  Plan,  1:2 
"Desert  Ducks"  — HC-2  Det  2, 
3:14 

Divers,  Navy  — Project  Sea 
Mark,  2:18 

"Dixie  cup"  hat  — history  and 
wear,  1 1 :33 

Doohan,  James  — Star  Trek  star 
visits  Constellation,  12:39 
Drugs  — penalties  stiffened,  2:3; 

survey  results,  1 1:2 
Dry  dock  — Resourceful,  12:32 
Dyer,  PHCM  Kathy  — Navy 
woman  profile,  6:32 

E 

Early  outs  from  Navy  — 3:3 
Earnest  Will — tanker  escort  ops 
in  Persian  Gulf,  3:4,  3:26 
EAWS  (Enlisted  Air  Warfare 
Specialist)  program  — aboard 
Peleliu,  9:39 

Edney,  VADM  Leon  A.  "Bud," 
— see  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel 
Education 

degree  completion  points  for 
advancement,  4:3 
Enlisted  Education 
Advancement  Program, 

4:38 

GI  Bill  benefits  update,  10:2 
Manuel,  PR1  James,  7:36 
Naval  Academy,  7:3 
simulators,  11:3 
tuition  assistance  changes,  8:2 
use  Navy  Campus  office,  7:36 
Education  Opportunities  — 
Rights  & Benefits,  2:40 
Elections  — restrictions  on 
military,  3:2;  also  see  Voting 
Electronics  — repair  shop, 
NavElex  San  Diego,  2:10 
Enlisted  Advancement  — Rights 
& Benefits,  12:41 
Entomology  — and  Navy  in 
Philippines,  1:32 
Esdcrs,  Wilhelm  G.  "Bill"  — 
Battle  of  Midway,  11:14 
ESWS  (Enlisted  Surface  Warfare 
Specialist)  — aboard  Peleliu, 
9:39 

Evaluations  — senior  enlisted 
rankings,  9:3 

Everett,  Wash.  — new  home 
port,  2:2;  2:4 

Exchanges  — Rights  & Benefits, 
9:41 

Exercises 
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Bold  Healer,  1 1:42 
Operation  Highjump,  4:15 
Surface  Warfare  Training 
Availability  (SWTA),  9:32 
Team  Spirit  '88,  8:24 
UnitasXXIX,  12:28 

F 

Family  assistance  programs  — 
Rights  &.  Benefits,  7:41 
Family  Service  Centers  — for 
singles,  too,  7:39 
Field  test  kit  — for  paint,  2:38 
Field,  SK2  Mark  I.  — education 
works,  4:38 

Fireroom  — produces  water  for 
ship,  1:31 

Fleck,  MMC(SS)  Peter  G.  — 
Sailor  of  the  Year,  10:10 
Fleet  Training  Assessment 
Program  (FleTAP)  — 1 1 :30 
Fletcher,  LCDR  James  H.  — 
MilCap  award,  7:38 
Floe,  FC2  James  — uses  night 
vision  device,  9:IF 
Fox,  LTJG  Richard  — thoughts 
on  San  Diego,  5:27 
Fntchie,  LT  William  — Navy 
researcher,  2:35- 

G 

Galang,  AMHC(AW)  Keith  A.  — 
Sailor  of  the  Year,  10:12 
Gernes,  LCDR  Deborah  — Navy 
woman  profile,  6:33 
Ghosts  — aboard  Forrestal, 
10:38;  COMO  Stephan 
Decatur,  10:35 
Glenn,  John  H.  Jr.  — Space 
command  center  named  in  his 
honor,  1:2 

Good  Conduct  Medal  — 
eligibility,  11:2 

Graham,  A02  Tony  — inspects 
bomb,  7:  IB 

Graham,  LT  Norman  G.  — 
MilCap  award,  7:38 

H 

Hartlove,  ENCM  Gilbert  L.  — 
MilCap  award,  7:38 
Hazard,  RADM  Roberta  L.  — 
discusses  Navy  women,  6:10 
Health 

AIDS,  4:2;  11:3;  12:2 
drug  use  survey  results,  11:2 
exercise  more,  diet  less,  4:39 
suicide  prevention,  5:8;  5:10 
smoke  free  clinic,  7:39 
Hedington,  PRC  Steven  — 
collects  Navy  rating  badges, 
4:34 

HEED  II  (Helicopter  Emergency 
Escape  Device)  — 2:31 
Hendley,  FTC  Norman  G.  — 
MilCap  award,  7:38 
Hispanic  Heritage  Week  — DoD 
celebrates,  8:38 
HIV  — see  AIDS 
Holston,  JOl  A1  — thoughts  on 
San  Diego,  5:27 
Home  port,  new  — Everett, 
Wash.,  2:2,  2:4;  ground- 
breaking, 5:3 

Hope,  Bob  — visits  Okinawa, 
3:IB 

Hot  line  — communications 


with  Soviet  Union,  12:30 
House  buying  — by  sailors, 
10:28;  tips,  10:34 
Household  goods  — claims,  12:2 
Housing  - VHA  cost  survey,  8:2 
Hovey,  Ashley — 1988  March  of 
Dimes  National  Ambassador, 
9:IB 

Hubert,  LCDR  Beth  — Navy  test 
pilot,  7:10 

I 

ID  cards  — Rights  & Benefits, 
9:41 

Insurance,  GI  — hoax,  1:2 
Involuntary  early  separation  — 
program  announced,  4:  3 
Iran  Ajr  operation  — Persian 
Gulf,  3:6 

Iwo  Jima  Memorial  — Marine 
Corps  War  Memorial,  1 1 :IF 

J 

Jackson,  A03  Randy  — ASW 
profile,  9:13 

"Jane's  Fighting  Ships"  — new 
editor,  1:8 

Johnson,  SN  Scott  — body 
builder,  5:4 

Johnston,  Connie  — world  class 
athlete,  9:40 

Joyce,  RMSN  John  M.  — aboard 
Inflict,  3:FC 

K 

King,  E03  Richard  C.  Jr.  — 
bowling  marathon,  7:36 

L 

Landing  craft  air  cushion 
vehicles  — first  deployment, 
2:38 

Laundry  — aboard  ship,  2:16 
Lawrence  Livermore  National 
Laboratory  — military 
research  associates  program, 
2:34 

LDO  (Limited  Duty  Officer) 
program  — applicants  needed, 
10:2 

Leadership  — SecNav  discusses, 
2:14 

Leapfrogs  — Navy  parachute 
team,  8:16 

Less,  RADM  Anthony  A.  — 
assumes  Persian  Gulf 
command,  3:2 

LMET  — leadership  training,  7:3 
Lomax,  FC1  Sean  — wins 
whistle  award,  1 1 :43 
Lone  Sailor  statue  — and  Navy 
Memorial  dedicated,  1:16 
Long,  DPI  John  M.  — honeybee 
hobby,  7:34 

M 

Manuel,  PR1  James  — 
education,  7:36 
Marble  Point  — helo  fueling 
station,  4:26 

Marine  Corps  — helps  Scouts, 
4:38 

Marine  Corps  War  Memorial  — 

1 1 :IF 

Martin,  AMS3  Oscar  — receives 
NAM  for  heroism,  3:37 


Martin,  LT  Mary  E.  — Navy 
researcher,  2:34 

Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the 
Navy  (MCPON)  — interview, 
10:4;  new  MCPON,  9:2 
McCall,  Bob  — designed 
Arizona  trophy,  2:39 
McClain  brothers  — serve 
together  at  VP  47,  5:31 
McClure,  YN2  Sandra  — with 
VAW  110,  6:BC 

McDaniel,  CAPT  Eugene  "Red" 
McDaniel  — voting,  9:34 
McMurdo  Station  — HQ  for 
Operation  Deepfreeze,  4:6 
Measured  Excellence  Program 

— smiley  face  box,  5:33 
Medals  — bogus,  7:3 
Medical  and  Dental  Care  — 

Navy  Rights  &.  Benefits,  4:41 
Memorial,  NAF  Detroit  — 
honors  "violent  peace"  dead, 
1:30 

Memorials  — Arizona,  2:18; 

Utah,  2:18;  2:26 
Mercer,  AK2  Thomas  H.  — 
MilCap  award,  7:38 
Microfiche  records  — updating 
and  ordering  copies,  7:16 
Midway,  Battle  of  — pilot  tells 
story,  11:14 

MilCap  (Military  Cash  Awards) 

— 4:39;  5:32;  7:38 

Miller,  Wilber  B.  — World  War  I 
Navy  service,  2:28 
Mine  countermeasures  — 
Avenger  commissioned,  1:13; 
Mine  neutralization  vehicle, 

1 :BC 

Minesweepers  — in  Persian 
Gulf,  3:18 

Mitchell,  Dr.  Jimmy  — DoD 
scientist,  3:37 
Mobile  Inshore  Undersea 
Warfare  Units  — 9:30 
Moore,  CAPT  John  — retires 
from  "Jane's  Fighting  Ships," 
1:8 

Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation 
— Rights  &.  Benefits,  10:42 
Motor  repair  — aboard  Iowa, 
4:35 

Mueller,  OSC(SW)  Gary  — ASW 
profile,  9: 17 

N 

NATO,  Standing  Naval  Force 
Atlantic  — 8:38 
Naval  Academy  — baseball, 

7:24;  7:FC;  needs  applicants, 
7:3 

Naval  Aviation  Cadet  program 

— reinstated,  5:2 
Naval  Avionics  Center  — 

named  employer  of  the  year, 
3:38 

Naval  Civil  Engineering 

Laboratory  — field  test  kit  for 
paint,  2:38 

Naval  Electronics  Systems 
Engineering  Center  (NavElex) 

— 2:10 

Naval  engineers,  American 
Society  of  — 100th 
anniversary,  5:32 
Naval  history 


Battle  of  Midway,  11:14 
Byrd,  ADM  Richard,  4:14 
Olympic  Games,  7:8 
Vietnam,  1 1 :36 
war  posters,  7:18 
World  War  I,  2:28 
World  War  II,  1 : 1 1 
Naval  hospitals  — national 
disaster  exercise,  8:39 
Naval  Observatory,  U.S.  — 
telescope,  11:FC;  mission, 
11:18 

Naval  Reserve 

cargo  handlers,  12:34 
divers,  2:18 

fleet  hospital  mobilization 
exercise,  11:42 
NROTC  at  "black"  college, 
9:37 

Persian  Gulf,  3:17 
Naval  Science  Awards  — 
student  winners,  1 :30 
Naval  Space  Command  — new 
HQ  dedicated,  1:2 
NavCare  clinics — 10:3 
Navy  civilians 

Johnston,  Connie,  9:40 
Mitchell,  Dr.  Jimmy,  3:37 
see  also,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations;  Secretary  of 
the  Navy 

Navy  contractors  — new 
program  to  evaluate,  4:34 
Navy  medicine  — NAS  Lemoore 
maternity  ward,  5:28; 

NavCare  clinics,  10:3 
Navy  Memorial  — dedication  of, 
1:16 

Navy  Sea/College  Program  — 
benefits  update,  10:2 
Navy  women  — new  billets 
with  VQs,  4:2 
Navy  World  Today  — Navy 
Broadcasting  offers  radio 
show,  5:2 

Ney  Memorial  Award  — 12:40 
Nimble  Archer  operation  — 
Persian  Gulf,  3:7 
Noland,  CDR  Jim  — pilot  flies 
heart  for  transplant,  8:39 
Norfolk,  Va. 
duty  in,  1:18 
festivals,  1:27 
quality  of  life,  1:28 
travel,  1:22 
Uniform  Center,  3:36 
NROTC  (Naval  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps)  — at  "black" 
college,  9:37 

Nutrition  — diet  less,  exercise 
more,  4:39 

o 

Oceanography  — DoD  scientist 
chosen  for  team,  3:37 
Olympic  Games  — and  Navy, 
7:8 

Ombudsman  network  — 8:3 
Operation  Deepfreeze 
journalists  needed,  8:3 
Operation  Highjump  — 
Antarctic  expedition,  4:15 
sailors  in  Antarctica,  4:6 
started  by  ADM  Byrd,  4:15 
VXE  6,  4:18 

Orders,  PCS — plain  English,  7:2 
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OTIS  (Overseas  Transfer 

Service  offers  new  program, 

teams  open,  10:2 

aboard,  12:12;  100th  patrol, 

Information  Service) — 10:2 

5:2 

Raymond,  AQ2  Greg  — fund- 

SEALs  (Sea,  Air,  Land  Teams)  — 
museum,  5:33 

12:18 

Trophy  — honors  Arizona  dead, 

P 

raising  bike-a-thon,  1:29 

Secretary  of  Defense  — Persian 

2:39 

Paint,  phosphorescent  — glow- 

Recreation  — equestrian,  2:IB; 

Gulf,  3:2 

Tugboats  — at  Naval  Station 

in-dark  paint  to  fleet,  9:38 

also  see  Physical  Fitness 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  (SecNav) 

Norfolk,  7:31;  YTB  Efficiency 

Panama 

Recruiters  of  the  Year  for  1987 

Ball  nominated,  4:3 

Program,  1:29 

duty  in,  12:22 

— named,  4:37 

Ball  sworn  in,  5:3 

Tuition  assistance  — 8:2 

Panama  Canal,  12:FC 
shorter  tours,  12:3 

Recruiting— poster,  1 1 :IB 
Reenlistment  Incentives  — 

Webb  discusses  leadership, 
2:14 

Tutors  — Navy  volunteers,  3:38 

Parachute  team  — Leapfrogs, 

Rights  &.  Benefits,  11:45 

Webb  resigns,  4:  3 

u 

8:16 

Regan,  ET2(SW)  Leith  — Navy 

Sexual  harassment  — a forum, 

Uniform  Center,  Norfolk  — 3:36 

Pay,  danger — for  Persian  Gulf 

woman  profile,  6:27 

6:12 

Uniforms 

units,  1:2 

Rescue  at  sea  — Navy  ships  save 

Sharpe,  CAPT  Richard  — new 

All-weather  coats,  1:3 

PCS  — transfer  delays  for  FY88, 

fisherman,  7:37;  Vietnamese 

editor  "Jane's  Fighting  Ships," 

awards  and  decorations, 

4:2 

refugees,  12:20 

1:8 

ordering,  9:2 

PCS  Transfers  and  Housing  — 

Research  — and  Navy  officers, 

Shepard,  Alan  B.  Jr.  — space 

bogus  medals,  7:3 

Navy  Rights  & Benefits,  3:39 

2:34 

command  center,  1:2 

braids,  earmuffs,  umbrellas 

Persian  Gulf 

Retirement  — U.S.  Naval 

Shepard-Glenn  Command 

OK'd,  2:3 

Admin.  Support  Unit, 

Home,  Carl  Vinson  Hall,  8:22 

Center  — complex  dedicated, 

distribution  1987  regs,  1:3 

Bahrain,  3:34 

Reunions  — new  information 

1:2 

"dixie  cup"  hat,  11:33 

bogus  medals,  7:3 

service,  3:48 

Simeone,  Dominic  MS3  — 

FRT  dungarees,  9:2 

CNO  extends  "bravo  zulu," 

Reutilization  — FTC  Norfolk 

"French"  cook,  8:40 

Unit  ID  marks  (UIMs) 

3:16 

saves  money,  1:30 

Singapore — TIB 

authorized,  10:3 

commands  consolidated,  3:2 

Richardson,  ATI  Michael  L.  — 

Single  parents  — discuss 

women's  crackerjacks,  12:3 

danger  pay  retroactive,  1:2 

MilCap  award,  7:38 

concerns,  8:30;  programs  &. 

Unitas  — 29th  year,  12:28 

duty  in,  3:4 

Richardson,  SN  Lee  — aboard 

regulations,  8:36 

USO  — awards  sailor  for 

HC-2  Det.  2 delivers,  3:14 
Iran  Ajr  operation,  3:6;  3:10 

Missouri,  3: IF 
Rights  &.  Benefits 

Social  Security  — leam  benefit 
amount,  11:3 

volunteerism,  10:39 

minesweepers,  3:18 

Education  Opportunities, 

Solomon,  AW2  Jeff — ASW 

V 

Naval  reservists,  3:17 

2:40 

profile,  9:20 

Vanuatu,  Republic  of — NMCB 

tanker  escort  duty,  3:26 

Enlisted  Advancement,  12:41 

Sonobuoys  — in  racks,  9:BC 

62  det.  rebuilds  schools,  8:18 

Personal  Excellence  program  — 

Family  Assistance,  7:41 

Soviet  navy  — new  book 

Vermon,  FN  Sheri  — Navy 

Adopt-a-sailor,  1:31;  Saturday 

ID  cards,  commissaries,  & 

discusses  developments,  11:2 

woman  profile,  6:30 

Scholars,  3:38 

exchanges,  9:41 

Standing  Naval  Force  Atlantic 

Veterans 

Philippines  — Navy 

Medical  & Dental  Care,  4:41 

— new  CO,  8:38 

Arlington  National 

entomologists,  1:32 

Medical  claims  correction, 

Star  Trek  — star  visits 

Cemetery,  11:26 

Physical  fitness 

6:48 

Constellation,  12:39 

living  in  hospitals,  1 1 :4 

arm  wrestling,  7:22 

Morale,  Welfare  and 

Stark  — memorial  service,  8:IF 

of  Foreign  Wars  honor  guard, 

baseball,  7:24 

Recreation,  10:42 

Stenzoski,  LT  Jeff  — MilCap 

1 1 :BC 

body  builder,  5:4 

Pay  & Allowances,  5:37 

award  winner,  5:32 

Rights  and  Benefits,  8:41 

Command  Fitness 

PCS  Transfers  & Housing, 

Sterrett  Award  — 3:12 

VHA  (variable  Housing 

Coordinator's  Manual,  5:2 

3:39 

Stone,  LCDR  Nancy  — 

Allowance)  — cost  survey, 

computer  program  for  PRT 

Reenlistment  Incentives, 

horsewoman,  2:IB 

8:2 

scores,  9:3 

11:45 

Strikers  — opportunities,  3:3; 

Vietnam  hero,  1 1 :36 

sailor's  success  story,  2:39 

Retirement,  6:41 

rating  opportunities,  8:3 

Vietnam  — PBRs  on  the 

submariners'  marathon,  4:36 

Survivor  Benefits,  1:35 

Suicide  — myths  and  facts,  5:10; 

Mekong  River,  11:36 

more  exercise,  less  dieting, 

Veterans  Benefits,  8:41 

prevention,  5:8 

Vittone,  AT2  Mario  — fund- 

4:39 

Roth,  HM2  Jeffrey  — Medical 

Surface  Warfare  Training 

raising  bike-a-thon,  1:29 

Olympics  and  Navy  (history), 

photographer,  4:36 

Availablity  — exercise,  9:32 

Voting  — it's  up  to  you,  9:34; 

7:8 

Pittengcr,  RADM  R.F.  — 

Runco,  LCDR  Mario  Jr.  — 
chosen  for  astronaut  training, 

Survival  training  — in 
Antarctica,  4:12 

your  responsibility,  8:39 

Director,  ASW  Division, 
Office  of  Naval  Warfare, 
ititerview,  9:8 

3:35 

S 

Survivor  Benefits  — Rights  & 
Benefits,  1:35 

w 

War  poster  — 7:BC 
Warfare  specialist  programs  — 

Plackett,  RMCM(SW)  William 

Safety  — driving,  10:40;  flying, 

T 

aboard  Peleliu,  9:39 

— see  Master  Chief  Petty 

2:38 

Taft,  Deputy  Sec.  of  Def. 

Watness,  LT  Kathleen  — Navy 

Officer  of  the  Navy 

Sailors  of  the  Year — 10:8 

William  H.  — explains  DoD 

researcher,  2:36 

Polar  air  operations  — VXE  6, 

Samuel  B.  Roberts  — see  listing 

budget  cuts,  3:02 

Watson,  PCC  Phillip  — last  day 

4:18 

in  "ships,  aircraft,  units" 

Taggert,  LT  Elizabeth  — Navy 

aboard  lohn  F.  Kennedy,  10:13 

Portland,  Maine  — Portland  port 

Index 

woman  profile,  6:36 

Webb,  James  H.  Jr.  — see 

call,  1:11 

San  Diego 

Taxes  — allowable  deductions, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 

Posters  — World  Wars  I and  II, 

and  the  Navy,  5:18 

7:2 

Webster,  IS2  Christopher  — 

7:18 

off-duty  activities,  5:25 

Taylor,  Robert  — designs  better 

USO  award,  10:39 

Povick,  AMI  Stuart  — makes 

viewpoints  3 sailors,  5:27 

anchor,  1 1 :24 

Whale  rescue  — in  Indian 

aircraft  models,  4:35 

visiting  Mexico,  5:26 

Team  Spirit  '88  — 8:24;8:BC; 

Ocean,  5:34 

POW/MIA  Recognition  Day  — 

Saturday  Scholars  Program  — at 

/uneau,  8:28 

Whetzel,  AW1  James  — ASW 

8 .40 

NTTC,  Corry  Sta.,  3:38 

Tour  extensions,  voluntary  — 

profile,  9:15 

Project  Handclasp  — in  Korea, 

Schrage,  ENS  Lynn  — Navy 

FY88,  2:2;  FY89,  9:3 

White  Bear,  IM2  Patricia  — 

1 1:43 

woman  profile,  6:28 

Tours  — OTIS  (Overseas 

Navy  woman  profile,  6:31 

Project  Sea  Mark  — 2:18 

Scott's  hut  — explorer's  hut  in 

Transfer  Information),  10:2 

Wifcline  Association  — 

Promotion  delays  — for  officers, 

Antarctica,  4: 1 7 

Travel,  official  — frequent  flyer 

information,  12:IB; 

4:3 

Sea/shore  rotation  — policy  for 
women,  7:3 

program  regs,  8:2 
Trident  II  missile  program  — 

ombudsman  network,  8:3 
Williams,  BM1  J.  Elliott  — 

R 

Seabces  — in  Vanuatu,  8:18; 

praised,  7:2 

Vietnam  hero,  1 1 :36 

Radio — Navy  Broadcasting 

underwater  construction 

Trident  submarines  — life 

Williams,  SR  Timothy  — check- 
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in  aboard  ship,  10: 13 
Williams,  STSC(SS)  Allan  — 
ASW  profile,  9:21 
Womack-Poole,  AN  Ann  — 
checks  helo  blades,  5:IF 
Women  in  the  Navy 
aboard  McKee,  6:4 
crackerjacks,  12:3 
DACOWITS,  6:17 
Hazard,  RADM  Roberta  L., 
6:10 

in  Naval  aviation,  6:38 
more  shipboard  billets,  2:2 
personality  profiles  (pp 
26-37),  6:26 
picture  story,  6:18 
policy  issues,  6:2 
Seabee  underwater 
construction  team,  10:2 
sexual  harassment,  6:12 
World  War  I — personal  account, 
2:28 

World  War  II  — Portland 
veterans  reminisce,  1:11 
Wyman,  BTC  Michael  W.  — 
MilCap  award,  4:39 

Ships,  aircraft,  units 
A 

Abraham  Lincoln  — 1:24 
Acadia  (AD  42)  — Persian  Gulf, 
3:13 

Aegis  — discussed  by  editor 
"Jane's  Fighting  Ships,"  1:8, 
1:10 

Akron  — Navy  dirigible  crash, 
7:9 

Alabama  (SSBN  731)  — life 
aboard  Trident  sub,  12:12 
completes  100th  Trident 
patrol,  12:18,  12:BC 
Alamo  (LSD  33)  — Team  Spirit 
’88,  8:26 

Anti-submarine  Air  Patrol  Det. 

16  — Unitas  XXIX,  12:28 
Anti-submarine  Helicopter 
Squadron  (Light)  44,  Det.  1 — 
Persian  Gulf,  3:6 
Antrim  (FFG  20)  — at 
Galveston,  Texas,  5:3 
Arizona  — shipwreck  memorial, 
2:18;  trophy  honors  the  dead, 
2:39 

Arkansas  (CGN  41)  — holds 
damage  control  "Olympics," 
12:39 

Arthur  W.  Radford  (DD  968)  — 
cartoonist  crew  member,  3:35 
Assault  Craft  Unit  5 — landing 
craft  air  cushion  vehicles,  2:38 
Austin  (LPD  4)— 1:23,  1:28 
Avenger  (MCM  1)  — 
commissioned,  1:13 

B 

Bagley  (FF  1069)  — fireplace  in 
CPO's  mess,  7:38 
Bainbridge  (DLGN  25)  — 10:25 
Baltimore  (SSN  704)  — 1:25 
Bergall  (SSN  667)  — 10:9 
Billfish  (SSN  676) — 10:26 
Blue  Ridge  (LCC  19)  — 7th  Fleet 
flagship,  1:  4;  Team  Spirit  ’88, 
8:26 


Bridgeton  — Persian  Gulf,  1:2, 
3:5,3:28 

Bristol  County  (LST  1198)  — 
Team  Spirit  ’88,  8:26;  CO  is 
Prairie  View  A & M 
graduate,  9:37 

Buffalo  (SSN  715)  — sailor  wins 
whistle  award,  1 1 :43 
Bunker  Hill  (CG  52)  — - Persian 
Gulf,  3:16,  3:32 

c 

C-54  Skymasters  — and  VXE  6, 
4:20 

C-141  Starlifters  — and  VXE  6, 
4:21 

California  (CGN  36)  — 10:26 
Cape  Cod  (AD  43)  — personality, 
6:33 

Carl  Vinson  (CVN  70)  — 
restores  plane  park,  3:36 
Carr  (FFG  52)  — Persian  Gulf, 
3:28 

Carrier  Airborne  Early  Warning 
Squadron  125  (VAW  125)  — 
sailors  awarded,  3:37 
CH-53E  Super  Stallion  — in 
Sicily,  7:12 

Chandler  (DDG  996)  — students 
tour,  1:30 

Charleston  (LKA  1 13)  — 10:26 
Chesapeake  — 10:36 
Chesapeake  City  — Persian 
Gulf,  3:28 

Chukawan  (AO  100)  — 11 :38 
Cimarron  (AO  177)  — billets  for 
women  opened,  6:3 
Comte  de  Grasse  (DD  974)  — 
1:24 

Connole  (FF  1056)  — sailor  wins 
conservation  award,  1 1 :42 
Conserver  (ARS  90)  — SWTA 
exercise,  9:33 

Constellation  (CV  64)  — Star 
Trek  star,  12:39; 
damage  control,  11:41 
Constitution  — crew  donates 
blood,  7:28 
Coral  Sea  (CV  43) 
bike-a-thon,  1:29 
entering  port,  1:18 
laundry,  2:16 
SecNav  visit,  5:  3 
Crommelin  (FFG  37)  — crew 
gets  danger  pay,  1:2 
Crusader  (F-8)  — restored  by 
Carl  Vinson  crew,  3:36 
Curts  (FFG  38)  — 9:17 
Cushing  (DD  985)  — in  San 
Diego,  5:18 

D 

Davidson  (FF  1045)  — arm 
wrestlers,  7:22 

"Desert  Ducks,"  HC-2  Det.  2 — 
Persian  Gulf,  3:14 
Devastator,  Douglas  TBD 
torpedo  bomber  — Battle  of 
Midway,  11:15 

Dewey  (DDG  45)  — Romanian 
crew  member,  5:6 
Direct  (MSO  430)  — 11:38 
Dixie  [ AD  14)—  10:26 
Dixon  (AS  37)  — single  parents, 
8:32 

Douglas  C-47s  — and  VXE  6, 


4:20 

Douglas  H.  Fox  (DD  779)  — 
11:38 

Dubuque  (LPD  8)  — Team  Spirit 
’88,  8:26 

E 

Enhance  (MSO  437)  — Persian 
Gulf,  3:21,3:22 
Enterprise  (CV  6)  — World  War 
II,  2:26,  2:27 

Enterprise  (CVN  65)  — 10:25; 
fisherman  rescue,  7:37; 
whale  rescue,  5:34 
Essex  (CVS  9)  — 10:24 

F 

F-14  Tomcat  — students  tour, 
1:30 

Fighter  Squadron  303  — 
hobbyist  collects  Navy  rating 
badges,  4:34 

Fleet  Air  Reconnaissance 
squadrons  — aircrew 
assignments  for  women,  4:2 
Foreign  ships  — Discovery 
(British),  4:17;  Soviet  Navy 
class  ships,  Riga,  3:47 
Forrestal  (CV  59)  — 
"hauntings,"  10:38 
Fort  Fisher  (LSD  40)  — Team 
Spirit  '88,  8:26 
Fox  (CG  33) 

crew  gets  danger  pay,  1 :2 
Persian  Gulf,  3:4,  3:8 
Sterrett  Award  winner,  3:12 
Francis  Marion  (APA  249)  — 
10:26 

Frank  Cable  (AS  40)  — ship's 
motto,  1:IF 

Franklin  (CV  13)—  10:22 
Frederick  (ACR  8)  — and  1920 
Olympic  Games,  7:8 

G 

George  Washington  — 1:24 
Georgia  (SSBN  729)  — 
underwater  marathon,  4:36 
Germantown  (LSD  42)  — 
landing  craft  air  cushion 
vehicles  first  deployment, 

2:38 

Glacier  Bay  — Persian  Gulf,  3:28 
Guadalcanal  (LPH  7)  — Persian 
Gulf,  3:6,  3:9,  3:13 

H 

H-46  helo  — Marine  Corps 
reconnaissance  team,  4:IF 
Haddo  (SSN  604)  — students 
tour,  1:30 

Hammann  (DD  412)  — Battle  of 
Midway,  11:17 
Harold  E.  Holt  (FF  1074)  — 
SWTA  exercise,  9:32 
Harry  E.  Yarnell  (CG  17)  — 1 :25 
Harry  W.  Hill  (DD  986)  — 2:36 
Hawes  (FFG  53)  — Persian  Gulf, 
3:5,  3:6,  3:8 

Hawkeye  (E-2C)  — heroes 
aboard  Saratoga,  3:37 
Hayler  (DD  997)  — 
StanNavForLant  flagship,  8:38 
Hector  (AR  7)—  10:25 
Helicopter  Anti-submarine 
Squadron  (Light)  36  — Unitas 


XXIX,  12:28 

Helicopter  Combat  Support 
Squadron  2,  Det.  2 — Persian 
Gulf,  3:14 

Helicopter  Combat  Support 
Squadron  4 — in  Sigonella, 
Sicily,  7:12 

Helicopter  Combat  Support 
Squadron  1 1 — crews  use 
HEED  II,  2:31 
Helicopter  Mine 

Countermeasures  Squadron 
14  — Persian  Gulf,  3:9 
Helicopter  Squadron  (Light)  43 
— Persian  Gulf,  3:29,  3:33 
HH-46  Sea  Knight  — crew  use  of 
HEED  II,  2:31 

Hoel  (DDG  13)  — Persian  Gulf, 
3:12 

Holland  (AS  32)  — Ney  Award, 
12:40 

Hornet  (CV  8)  — Battle  of 
Midway,  11:14 

Hunley  ( AS  3 1 ) — single  parents, 
8:32 

Hunter — Persian  Gulf,  3:28 
Hyman  Rickover  (SSN  709)  — 
9:21 

I 

Inflict  (MSO  456)  — Persian 
Gulf,  3:18,  3:FC 
Intruder  (A-6E)  — aboard 
Saratoga,  3:37 
Iowa  (BB  61) 
body  builder,  5:4 
CH-53E  landing,  7:15 
motor  repair,  4:35 
veterans  visit,  11:5 
Iran  Ajr  operation  — Persian 
Gulf,  3:10 

J 

fason  (AR  8)  — personality,  6:27, 
6:31 

John  F.  Kennedy  (CV  67)  — 
Norfolk,  1:28;  first  day,  last 
day,  10:13 

john  Marshall  (SSN  611)  — 10:9 
John  A.  Moore  (FFG  19)  — 
Persian  Gulf,  3:17 
f ohn  Young  (DD  973)  — Persian 
Gulf,  3:12 

Joint  Task  Force  Middle  East  — 
consolidation  of  command, 
3:2 

funeau  (LPD  10)  — Team  Spirit 
’88,  8:26,  8:28 

K 

Kansas  City  (AOR  3)  — North 
Arabian  Sea,  2:IF 
Kearsarge  (CVS  33)  — 9:2 
Kidd  (DDG  993)  — danger  pay, 
1:2;  Sterrett  Award,  3:12 

L 

La  folia  (SSN  701)  — San  Diego, 
5:21 

La  Salle  ( AGF  3)  — Persian  Gulf, 
3:6,  3:7,  3:10,  3:BC 
LC-130  Hercules  — Antarctic 
crash,  4:16; 

recovered  from  crash  site, 

4:32 
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VXE  6,  4:18,  4:FC,  4B:C 
Leftwich  (DD  984)  — SWTA 
exercise,  9:32,  9:IF;  Persian 
Gulf,  3:12 
Leopard  — 10:36 
Lexington  (AVT  16)  — new 
home  port  planned,  5:3 
Lexington  (CV  2)  — World  War 
II,  1:11,  2:26,  11:14 
Leyte  Gulf  (CG  55)  — Adopt-a- 
sailor,  1:31 

Liberty  (AGTR  5)  — memorial, 
1:30 

Little  Rock  (CLG  4)  — 11 :38 
Long  Beach  (CGN  9)  — North 
Arabian  Sea,  2:IF;  San  Diego, 
5:21;  10:25 

Lynde  McCormick  (DDG  8)  — 
10:30;  crew  volunteers,  11:43 

M 

Maddox  (DD  731)—  10:24 
Mahan  (DDG  42)  — ASW  and 
AAW  awards,  9:39 
Manitowoc  (LST  1 180)  — MS3 
"French"  cook  aboard,  8:40 
McKee  (AS  41)  — women  crew 
members,  6:4,  6:IF; 

Midway  (CV  41)  — Team  Spirit 
’88,  8:27 

Missouri  (BB  63)  — North 
Arabian  Sea,  2:IF;  Persian 
Gulf,  3:5,  3:IF,  3:32 
Mobile  Inshore  Undersea 
Warfare  Units  (MIUWUs)  — 
mission,  9:30 

Monongahela  (AO  178)  — billets 
opened  to  women,  6:3 
Moosbrugger  (DD  980)  — 9:18 
Mount  Vernon  (LSD  39)  — 
Persian  Gulf,  3:18 
Mount  Whitney  (LCC  20)  — 
children  tour  ship,  4:37; 
flagship  for  2nd  Fleet,  1 :5 

N 

NATC  Force  Warfare  Aircraft 
Test  Directorate  — sailor 
makes  models,  4:35 
Nathanael  Greene  (SSBN  636) 
— 1:25 

Nautilus  \ |SSN  571)—  10:23 
Naval  Aviation  Depot,  MCAS, 
Cherry  Point,  N.C.  — recovers 
aircraft  in  Antarctica,  4:32 
Newport  News  (SSN  750)  — 1 :24 
Nicholson  (DD  982)  — Unitas 
XXIX,  12:28 

Nimilz  (CVN  68)  — future  home 
port,  2:2,  2:  4 

Nokomis  (SP  609)  — World  War 
1,  2:28 

o 

Oceanographic  Development 
Squadron  8 (VXN  8)  — 20th 
anniversary,  2:38 
Okinawa  (LPH  3)  — Bob  Hope 
entertains,  3 : IB 

Oklahoma  (BB  37)  — World  War 
II,  2:26 

Oldendorf  (DD  972)  — 10:27; 
rescues  Vietnamese  refugees, 
12:20 

Omaha  (SSN  692)—  10:10 
Opelika  (YTB  798)  — dry 


docked,  12:32 

P 

P-2V  Neptunes  — and  VXE  6, 
4:20 

Panay  (PR  5)  — 10:21 
Patrol  Squadron  47  (VP  47)  — 
McClain  brothers,  5:31 
Peleliu  (LHA  5)  — Team  Spirit 
’88,  8:24;  ESW  and  EAWS 
program,  9:39 
Pogy  (SSN  647)  — crew 
volunteers,  9:38 
Portland  (CA  33)  — World  War 
11,  1:11 

Portland  (LSD  37)  — port  call, 
1:11 

Prairie  (AD  15)  — celebrates 
birthday,  7:IF 

Proteus  (AS  19)  — fireroom, 

1:31;  7:35 

Puget  Sound  (AD  38)  — 1 :24; 
MilCap  award,  4:39 

R 

Raleigh  (CL  7)  — World  War  II, 
2:27 

Ranger  (CV  61)  — students  tour, 
1:30;  Persian  Gulf,  3:5 
Reasoner  (FF  1063)  — India  port 
call,  7:37 

Reeves  (CG  24)  — 10:27 
Rentz  (FFG  46)  — 10:27 
Resourceful  (AFDM  5)  — dry 
dock,  12:32 

Robert  E.  Peary  (FF  1073)  — 
SWTA  exercise,  9:32 

s 

Safeguard  (ARS  50)  — prototype 
anchor,  11:25 

Saint  Louis  (LKA  116)  — Team 
Spirit  '88,  8:26 
Saipan  (LHA  2)  — 1:28 
Sampson  (DDG  10)  — Unitas 
XXIX,  12:28 

Samuel  B.  Roberts  (DE  413)  — 
original  "Sammy  B.,"  8:12 
Samuel  B.  Roberts  (FFG  58) 
crew  awarded,  8:11 
crew  returns,  8:  IB 
hit  mine,  8:4  in  dry  dock, 

8:14,  8:FC 

San  Bernardino  (LST  1 189)  — 
Team  Spirit  '88,  8:26 
San  Francisco  — visited 
Olympic  Games  1896,  7:8 
San  Francisco  (SSN  711)  — 
SWTA  exercise,  9:33 
Saratoga  (CV  3)  — World  War  II, 
2:26 

Saratoga  (CV  60)  — awards,  3:37 
Sea  Stallion  (CH-53E)  hclos  — 
Persian  Gulf,  3:9 
2nd  Fleet  — flagship,  1 :5 
2nd  Marine  Division  — Unitas 
XXIX,  12:28 

Sellers  (DDG  11)  — former  ship 
of  SecNav,  5:3 
7th  Fleet  — flagship,  1:4 
SH-60F  helicopter — ASW, 
9:FC 

Shenandoah  (AD  44)  — 7:33 
Spruance  (DD  963)  — 10:25 
Star  of  India  — San  Diego,  5:FC 
Stark  (FFG  31) 


memorial,  1:30 
Persian  Gulf,  3:6,  3: 13 
memorial  service,  8:IF 
Striker — Persian  Gulf,  3:38 
Sumter  (LST  1181)  — Unitas 
XXIX,  12:28,  12:FC 
Surf  City  — Persian  Gulf  tanker, 
3:28 

T 

Tangier  (SP  469)  — World  War  II, 
2:27 

Tarawa  (LHA  1) — 10:25 
Thach  (FFG  43)  — Persian  Gulf, 
3:26 

Theodore  Roosevelt  (CVN  71) 
and  new  MCPON,  10:5,  9:2 
Newport  News,  1:FC 
Norfolk,  1:24 
Soviet  marshal  visit,  9:36 
Thomaston  (LSD  28)  — 1 1 :38 
Ticonderoga  (CG  47)  — 
crewmen,  1:23;  Persian  Gulf, 
10:IF 

Tiru  (SS  416)  — 10:25 
Training  Management  Element 
32,  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.  — 
Marines  help  scouts,  4:38 
Trident  II  missile  program  — 
praised,  7:2 

Trident  submarines  — fane's 
Fighting  Ships,  1:8 
Truxtun  (CGN  35)  — whale 
rescue,  5:34;  fisherman 
rescue,  7:37 

Truxtun  (DLGN  35)  — 10:25 

U 

U.S.  Air  Force  61st  Military 
Airlift  Wing,  Det. 


Christchurch  — 4:33 
U.S.  Naval  Support  Force,  Det. 
Christchurch  — supports 
Antarctic  sailors,  4:33 
UH- 1 N Huey  — and  VXE  6 in 
Antarctica,  4:20;  refueling, 
4:26 

UH-34  Seahorse  — and  VXE  6, 
4:20 

Utah  (AG  16)  — shipwreck 
memorial,  2:18;  history  and 
memorial,  2:26 

V 

VXE  6 (Antarctic  Development 
Squadron  6)  — air  operations 
in  Antarctica,  4:18,  4:FC 
4:BC;  at  Det.  Christchurch, 
4:33 

W 

W.S.  Sims  (FF  1059)  — Unitas 
XXIX,  12:28;  12:FC 
Washington,  George — 1:24 
Waxahachie  (YTB  814)  — 
engineering  award,  1 :29 
Whipple  (FF  1062)  — SWTA 
exercise,  9:32 

William  H.  Standley  (CG  32)  — 
Persian  Gulf,  3:5,  3:6,  3:7 
Wisconsin  (BB  64)  — new  home 
port  planned,  5:3 
Worden  (CG  18)  — SWTA 
exercise,  9:32 

Y 

Yorktown  (CV  5)  — Battle  of 
Midway,  1 1:14 
YTB  791  — tugboat,  7:32 
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1989  Navy  Sports  Schedule 


Training  camp  Interservice  competition 


Event 

Cross  Country 

Location 

NAS 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

Date 

6-10  Jan. 

Location 

Presidio  of 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Date 

1 1-14  Jan. 

Basketball  (Men’s) 

NavSta 

Mare  Island,  Calif. 

4 Feb.- 
10  Mar. 

Presidio  of 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

11-16  Mar. 

Basketball  (Women’s) 

NAS 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

1 1 Feb.- 
17  Mar. 

Wright  Patterson 
AFB,  Ohio 

18-23  Mar. 

Boxing 

NavSta 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

3 Jan.- 
2 Mar. 

Camp  Lejeune,  N.C. 

3-9  Mar. 

Wrestling 

NTC 

Orlando,  Fla. 

21  Jan.- 
27  Feb. 

NTC  Orlando,  Fla. 

28  Feb. -5  Mar. 

Powerlifting 

NavSta 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

4-11  Feb. 

NavSta 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

12-17  Feb. 

Volleyball  (Men’s) 

NAB 

Coronado,  Calif. 

22  April- 
19  May 

Camp  Lejuene,  N.C. 

20-25  May 

Volleyball  (Women’s) 

NavSta 

Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii 

22  April- 
19  May 

Ft.  Indiantown 
Gap,  Pa. 

20-25  May 

Judo  (training  camp) 

Undetermined 

12-30  June 

Rio  DeJaneiro 
Brazil 

1-10  July 

Bowling 

NAB 

Little  Creek,  Va. 

15- 

21  April 

NAB 

Litle  Creek,  Va. 

22-28  April 

Sea  Week 

NAB 

Coronado,  Calif. 

15  July- 
1 Oct. 

Argentina 

Oct. -Nov. 

Racquetball 

Subase 
Kings  Bay,  Ga. 

20- 

29  April 

Chanute  AFB,  III. 

30  April-5  May 

Sailing 

NavSta 
Norfolk,  Va. 

22-26  July 

Nationals 

TBA 

Track  & Field 

NAB 

Little  Creek,  Va. 

20  May- 
4 June 

Presidio  of 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

5-10  June 

Softball  (Men’s) 

NAS 

Patuxent  River,  Md. 

5-18  Aug. 

Goodfellow 
AFB,  Texas 

19-24  Aug. 

Softball  (Women’s) 

NAS 

Kingsville,  Texas 

22  July- 
1 1 Aug. 

Camp 

Pendleton,  Calif. 

12-17  Aug. 

Golf 

NAS  Memphis 
Millington,  Tenn. 

1-8  Sept. 

Wright  Patterson 
AFB,  Ohio 

9-15  Sept. 

Tennis 

NAS  Chase  Field 
Beeville,  Texas 

7-15  Sept. 

MCRD 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

16-23  Sept. 

Soccer 

NAB 

Little  Creek,  Va. 

14  Oct.- 
6 Nov. 

Ft.  Gordon,  Ga. 

7-15  Nov. 
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Men  of  USS  Nlmitz’ s (CVN  681  flight  deck  crew  wear  their  tie 
down  chains  while  waiting  for  incoming  aircraft.  These 
“brown  shirts”  learn  general  aircraft  cleaning  and 
maintenance  before  moving  on  to  more  specialized  work. 
Photo  by  JOI  Patrick  E.  Winter. 
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Front  Cover:  More  than  12,000  people  were  on  hand  for  the 
recommissioning  ceremony  of  USS  Wisconsin  (BB  64)  on  Oct. 
22,  1988,  in  Pascagoula,  Miss.  See  story,  Page  18.  Photo  by 
PHI  (SW)  J.  Alan  Elliott. 

Back  Cover:  Sea  Cadets  raise  flags  at  the  Navy  Memorial. 
See  story,  Page  30.  Photo  by  PHI  Chuck  Mussi. 


Navy  Currents 


Duty  station  swaps 

Enlisted  service  members  who  wish  to  change 
their  duty  station,  without  permanent  change  of 
station  orders,  may  find  a “swap”  is  the  answer. 

A swap  is  an  approved  exchange  of  duty 
stations  between  two  sailors  willing  to  move  at 
their  own  expense  with  no  cost  to  the  Navy. 
Requests  must  be  approved  by  both  chains  of 
command.  To  be  eligible  to  swap,  both  sailors 
must  have: 

• The  same  rate,  rating  and  type  of  duty. 

• At  least  nine  months  at  their  present 
command  before  submitting  a swap  request  and 
be  able  to  serve  one  year  at  the  new  command 
after  the  swap  is  completed. 

• A projected  rotation  date  greater  than  one 
year  and  expiration  of  active  obligated  service 
greater  than  eight  months. 

• No  history  of  disciplinary  offenses. 

• The  minimum  evaluation  marks  as  outlined  in 
Chapter  16  of  the  Enlisted  Transfer  Manual. 

For  more  information  on  swaps,  consult  the 
transfer  manual  or  contact  Naval  Military 
Personnel  Command  (NMPC-471 ),  at  commercial 
(202)  694-4293  or  Autovon  224-4293.  □ 


‘Dream  sheets’ 

Detailers  now  have  a tool  that  will  do  most  of 
the  billet  checking  and  cross-checking  for  them  — 
the  Enlisted  Personnel  Allocation  and  Nomination 
System. 

EPANS  is  a computer  program  that  helps 
match  people  to  billets.  It  considers  the  same 
factors  a detailer  would,  such  as  duty 
preferences,  current  Navy  priorities,  permanent 
change  of  station  funds,  fleet  balance,  etc.,  and 
then  presents  the  detailer  with  a list  of  people  and 
billets  that  have  been  matched  up.  The  final 
decision  still  rests  with  the  detailer  since  there’s 
no  requirement  that  detailers  must  agree  with  an 
EPANS  assignment  proposal. 

With  EPANS,  it’s  important  that  sailors  maintain 
up-to-date  duty  preferences  when  they  are  due  for 
a transfer.  To  keep  preferences  current,  submit  an 
Enlisted  Duty  Preference  Form  (NavPers 


1306/63)  soon  after  arriving  at  a new  command, 
or  whenever  your  preferences  change. 

Be  sure  duty  preference  forms  are  sent  to  Naval 
Military  Personnel  Command  at  least  seven 
months  before  your  projected  rotation  date.  This 
is  the  time  frame  in  which  detailers  use  the 
EPANS  to  match  personnel  with  billets. 

For  help  in  filling  out  duty  preference  forms,  see 
your  command  career  counselor.  Send 
completed  forms  to:  Commander,  Naval  Military 
Personnel  Command  (NMPC-471),  Washington, 
D.C.  20370-5461.  □ 


Adoption  costs  reimbursed 

Active  duty  service  members  may  now  be 
reimbursed  for  adoption  expenses  up  to  $2,000 
per  child  for  a maximum  of  $5,000  per  year.  The 
reimbursement  is  part  of  a two-year  test  program 
recently  implemented  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

To  be  eligible,  parents  must  adopt  between  Oct. 
1 , 1 987  and  Sept.  30,  1 989.  DoD  defines  the  date 
of  adoption  as  the  completion  date  of  the  home 
study  report  or  the  date  of  child  placement, 
whichever  is  later. 

The  program  applies  only  to  families  of  service 
members  who  have  served  at  least  1 80 
continuous  days  of  active  duty.  This  program 
covers  most  adoptions  of  children,  up  to  the  age 
of  18,  by  married  couples  or  single  service 
members,  except  for  the  adoption  of  stepchildren. 

Adoption  costs  for  children  from  foreign 
countries  or  with  special  needs  are  also  covered. 
For  more  information,  contact  your  legal 
assistance  office.  □ 


Selective  reenlistment  bonus 

The  selective  reenlistment  bonus  program  will 
be  continued  for  FY89.  Legislation  was  recently 
signed  which  authorizes  and  provides  funds  for 
the  program.  SRB  requests  should  be  made  by 
following  the  latest  SRB  award  level  plan  as 
explained  in  NavOp  81/88  and  OpNavInst 
1160.6A.  □ 
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Physical  readiness  results 

In  1 987,  94  percent  of  Navy  service  members 
who  took  the  physical  readiness  test  passed. 
Approximately  two  percent  were  diagnosed  as 
obese  and  approximately  five  percent  received 
medical  waivers. 

The  goal  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  is  for 
all  Navy  men  and  women  to  meet  PRT  and  body- 
fat  standards  by  the  end  of  FY89.  Command  PRT 
summaries  provide  the  yardstick  to  measure 
physical  fitness  progress.  Preliminary  FY88 
results  indicate  that  more  service  members  took 
and  passed  the  PRT  than  in  FY87  when  only  85 
percent  took  the  test.  □ 

Fleet  ‘A’  school 

If  you  are  on  your  first  enlistment  and  have 
been  at  your  present  command  for  at  least  1 8 
months,  you  may  be  eligible  for  advanced  skills 
training  at  one  of  the  95  Navy  “A”  schools. 
Training  at  “A”  school  may  incur  additional 
obligated  service.  For  more  information,  contact 
your  local  command  career  counselor.  □ 


Air  crew  training  program 

The  air  crew  training  program  is  currently 
looking  for  volunteers.  Hunting  for  enemy 
submarines,  locating  and  destroying  mines, 
jamming  hostile  missiles  and  rescuing  downed 
aviators  are  just  some  of  the  missions  of  the 
enlisted  air  crew. 

Enlisted  air  crew  members  serve  with 
squadrons  around  the  world  and  are  eligible  for 
flight  pay,  many  selective  reenlistment  bonuses 
and  special  duty  pay. 

Recent  changes  to  the  air  crew  training 
program  now  include  the  opening  of  some  NECs 
to  women.  For  more  information,  contact  your 
command  career  counselor  or  an  enlisted  air  crew 
detailer.  □ 


Earlier  assignment  notices 

Enlisted  detailers  will  begin  writing  orders 
earlier  to  allow  sailors  more  flexibility  in 
negotiating  for  new  duty  stations,  thanks  to  recent 


changes  in  the  enlisted  distribution  system.  New 
procedures  will  mean  increased  assignment 
flexibility,  improved  responsiveness  and 
sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  sailors. 

Detailers  had  been  allowed,  without  approval 
from  a higher  authority,  to  write  orders  anytime 
within  a four-month  projected  rotation  date 
window  either  at  PRD,  one  month  before  or  two 
months  after.  By  expanding  the  window  to  five 
months  (one  month  before  or  three  months  after 
PRD),  more  flexibility  is  available  for  an  individual 
sailor  to  negotiate  orders.  This  also  provides 
detailers  with  a larger  pool  of  people  from  which  to 
draw  in  matching  sailors  to  requirements  and 
offers  the  potential  for  more  local  area  moves. 
This  results  in  greater  opportunities  for 
homesteading  and  for  personal  and  family 
stability.  However,  the  policy  of  rotating  members 
assigned  overseas  on  time  will  remain  the  same. 

The  enlisted  requisition  now  looks  at  require- 
ments seven  months  ahead,  but  this  will  be 
expanded  to  nine  months.  This  allows  more  lead 
time  to  identify  billets  requiring  high-level  security 
clearances  or  long-term  or  specialized  training,  as 
well  as  allowing  most  personnel  with  PRDs  that 
fall  during  or  shortly  after  major  deployments  to 
negotiate  orders  prior  to  the  next  deployment. 

The  detailer’s  order-writing  ability  is  tied  to  the 
availability  of  permanent  change  of  station  funds. 
Under  the  new  system,  if  PCS  funding  levels  are 
not  yet  authorized,  detailers  will  be  allowed  to 
issue  a guaranteed  letter  of  intent,  with  funding 
data  to  be  sent  at  a later  date  as  authorization 
levels  or  budget  approvals  are  received. 

Based  on  deployment  schedules,  a detailing 
team  will  visit  homeports  before  major 
deployments  to  write  assignment  orders  for  all 
affected  personnel  before  their  next  departure. 

These  changes  are  expected  to  be 
implemented  during  the  first  detailer  trip  of  1989 
and  through  the  incorporation  of  these  changes  in 
the  Enlisted  Personnel  Manual.  The  most 
effective  means  of  ensuring  the  best  match  of 
people  to  billets  remains  the  early  submission  of 
duty  preference  forms  (NavPers  1306/63),  but  the 
improved  flexibility  in  the  detailing  process  will 
improve  the  readiness  and  personal  satisfaction 
levels  of  the  Navy.  □ 
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Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Conference  tackles 
tough  questions  about  quality -of- life  issues. 


Top  military  and  government 
leaders  gathered  at  the  Navy/Marine 
Corps  Family  Support  Conference  in 
Norfolk  last  November  and  agreed 
that  the  military  cannot  afford  to  ig- 
nore the  needs  of  service  men  and 
women  and  their  families.  That  hon- 
esty in  confronting  many  serious 
military  family  problems  was 
greeted  with  enthusiastic  applause 
by  more  than  1,300  delegates  from 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  units  and 
bases  around  the  world. 

"Our  sailors  and  Marines  make 
many  sacrifices,  and  one  thing  they 
have  a right  to  expect  is  that  their 
loved  ones  are  looked  after,"  said  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs,  Ken- 
neth Bergquist,  in  opening  remarks 
to  the  conference. 

One  of  the  conference's  major 
speakers,  Secretary  of  Labor  Ann 
McLaughlin,  addressed  an  important 
change  in  attitude  regarding  military 
families.  "Never  again  will  the 
armed  forces  operate  under  that  old 
maxim  that  'if  they  wanted  you  to 
have  a wife,  they  would  have  issued 


Story  by  JOl  Melissa  Lefler 

you  one.'"  In  the  future,  family 
issues  will  be  even  more  important 
to  military  operations,  McLaughlin 
said,  and  she  explained  why. 

"In  the  past,  few  wives  of  military 
men  had  jobs  outside  the  home. 
Today,  over  half  of  all  sailors'  wives 
work,  and  by  1995,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  military  wives  will  be 
working. 

"Because  of  changing  demo- 
graphics, the  Navy  has  become  the 
nation's  largest  child  care  provider," 
McLaughlin  said.  To  deal  with  this 
enormous  responsibility,  and  other 
family  issues,  some  90  family  serv- 
ice centers  have  been  established  at 
Navy  bases  worldwide  since  the  first 
family  conference  ten  years  ago,  in 
1978. 

The  conference  theme  was, 
"Goals  and  Strategies  for  the  Year 
2000."  The  delegates  brought  with 
them  a wide  range  of  military  and 
civilian  expertise;  there  were  physi- 
cians, lawyers,  social  workers,  fam- 
ily service  workers,  and  ombuds- 
men, as  well  as  commanding 
officers,  executive  officers  and  lead- 


ing chiefs.  These  representatives 
split  into  10  "working  teams," 
which  approached  this  future-or- 
iented, problem-solving  agenda  seri- 
ously. 

In  addition  to  child  care  issues, 
teams  brainstormed  for  two  days 
about  housing,  single  parenthood, 
sailors'  pregnancies,  financial  re- 
sponsibility, stresses  of  overseas 
duty,  military  spouse  employment, 
and  child  and  spouse  abuse,  among 
other  topics. 

The  groups  presented  their  recom- 
mendations to  the  conference,  in- 
cluding top  leaders  and  congression- 
al representatives,  during  a third-day 
wrap-up.  Some  recommendations 
were:  don't  send  E-ls  through  E-3s 
overseas  unless  government  housing 
is  immediately  available;  deliver 
overseas  orders  to  sailors  and  Ma- 
rines no  later  than  six  months  before 
transfer;  and  remove  the  stigma 
from  homesteading  — even  to  the 
point  of  encouraging  detailers  to 
allow  people  to  homestead  to  create 
family  stability  in  schools  and  jobs. 

Many  speakers  echoed  the  labor 
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Even  in  an  era  of  “ zero-growth ” 
defense  budgets,  family  support 
programs  have  to  have  top  priority. 


secretary's  comments  that  the  Navy 
had  become  the  nation's  largest 
child  care  provider  and  that  child 
care  was  a high  visibility  issue.  The 
child  care  group's  recommendations 
included:  converting  vacant  build- 
ings to  temporary  child  care  centers, 
raising  the  pay  of  child  care  workers 
and  establishing  24-hour  day  care 
centers  overseas. 

The  group,  recognizing  that  de- 
fense budget  cuts  would  make  it  dif- 
ficult or  impossible  to  carry  out 
some  proposals,  recommended  the 
temporary  centers  and  increased 
family  home  care  of  service 
members'  children  as  an  alternative 
to  the  91  new  child  care  centers 
McLaughlin  had  stated  that  the 
Navy  needs. 

But  some  top  officials  expressed 
concern  over  the  trend  of  these  pro- 
posals. ADM  Leon  A.  Edney,  Vice 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  while 
saying  that  the  Navy  does  need  to  do 
a better  job  in  the  area  of  child  care, 
also  said  that  the  idea  of  "warehous- 
ing" children  in  24-hour  child  care 
centers  made  him  uncomfortable. 

In  another  issue  dealing  with  mili- 
tary children's  needs  and  rights,  del- 
egates and  top  leaders  were  able  to 
reach  a consensus.  In  the  area  of 
child  and  spouse  abuse,  Navy  leaders 
immediately  agreed  to  develop  a 
more  clearly  stated  family  advocacy 
instruction  with  "teeth  in  it." 

"In  the  area  of  child  abuse,  you 
will  get  a statement  out  of  me  about 
'zero  tolerance'  of  that  performance 
in  our  Navy  and  Marine  Corps," 
Edney  emphatically  stated.  He  added 
the  Navy  was  willing  to  spend  scarce 
money  on  the  problem.  "We  are 
ready  to  trade  some  weapons  to  take 
proper  care  of  our  families." 

Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  VADM 
Jeremy  Boorda  also  expressed  his  de- 
termination to  end  child  and  spouse 
abuse  when  he  said,  "The  people 
who  work  for  me  just  need  to  make 
me  smart  enough  to  know  what  to 
do  to  prevent  this,  and  I will  do  it." 


Dr.  Sandra  Rosswork,  spouse  and 
child  abuse  panel  leader,  offered  a 
blueprint  for  a model  "Parent  En- 
richment and  Education  Resource 
Service,"  PEERS  for  short,  to  prevent 
physical  abuse  of  military  children. 

Rosswork,  who  presented  her 
group's  recommendations,  listed 
some  of  the  factors  unique  to  mili- 
tary life  that  place  military  kids  at 
high  risk  for  abuse:  teenage  parents, 
isolation  from  the  service  member's 
own  parents  and  friends,  overseas 
duty,  cultural  shock  and  lack  of  edu- 
cation about  how  infants  behave. 
The  PEERS  program  focuses  on 
mothers,  and  is  proactive  rather  than 
reactive,  including  the  services  of  a 
community  health  nurse,  a home 
visitor,  good  prenatal  education  and 
respite  care. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  dependent 
care  spectrum,  over  14  percent  of 
conference  participants  said  they 
now  "contribute  significantly"  to 
the  care  of  aging  parents,  with  larger 
numbers  expecting  to  join  that  cate- 
gory in  the  next  10  years.  According 
to  a sample  survey  of  452  attendees 
at  the  conference,  73  percent 
strongly  agreed  that  the  aging  parent 
issue  will  have  a high  impact  on  mil- 
itary retention  in  the  1990s. 

Those  same  452  survey  respon- 
dents also  ranked  family  issues  such 
as  health  care,  retirement,  children's 
education,  housing  and  spouse  em- 
ployment as  issues  that  will  affect 
voluntary  separations  in  the  year 
2000,  although  pay  was  the  number 
one  factor,  respondents  agreed. 

Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the 
Navy  Duane  Bushey  said  that 
sailors'  financial  problems  create 
stress  and  hinder  readiness.  In  some 
areas  of  the  country,  housing  costs 


make  it  almost  impossible  for  junior 
sailors  to  budget  money,  Bushey 
said. 

As  the  Navy  becomes  more  con- 
cerned with  increasing  numbers  of 
sailors'  bankruptcies,  the  panel  on 
military  financial  and  consumer  ed- 
ucation recommended  a renewed 
commitment  to  sending  senior  petty 
officers  for  financial  management 
training,  so  that  they  may  become 
the  command,  division  or  depart- 
ment expert,  similar  to  division  ca- 
reer counselors. 

The  working  group  on  housing 
proposed  making  housing  available 
not  according  to  seniority  but  ac- 
cording to  need.  Some  chiefs  sug- 
gested that  in  expensive  housing 
areas,  base  housing  assigned  to 
chiefs  and  senior  officers  might  bet- 
ter be  assigned  to  enlisted  people. 

Edney  said  that  even  in  an  era  of 
"zero-growth"  defense  budgets,  fam- 
ily support  programs  have  to  have 
top  priority  because  recruiting  and 
keeping  qualified  people  will  be- 
come more  and  more  difficult  as  the 
Navy's  traditional  manpower  pool 
— young  males  — shrinks.  And 
Edney  emphasized  that  he  doesn't 
want  to  see  family  service  centers 
taking  over  the  jobs  that  should  fall 
to  commanding  officers.  "This  is  a 
conference  about  leadership,"  Edney 
said,  summing  up.  "Family  support 
is  not  a subject  that  belongs  only  to 
command  master  chiefs,  ombuds- 
men and  clinical  psychologists. 
These  people  are  an  important  tool 
for  the  commanding  officers.  But 
they  can't  — and  shouldn't  — re- 
place the  chain  of  command."  □ 

Lefler  is  assigned  to  NIRA  Det.  4,  Nor- 
folk. 
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It  takes  all  kinds 

Students  in  mine  warfare 
come  from  many  specialties. 

Story  by  JOC  Robin  Barnette,  photos  by  PHl(AC)  Scott  M.  Allen 


Mine  warfare  and  mine  counter- 
measures are  opposing  activities. 
Mine  warfare  seeks  to  arm  and  plant 
mines  so  they  can  only  be  located 
the  hard  way:  by  blowing  up  a ship 
or  sub.  Mine  countermeasures  seek 
to  ferret  out  mines  and  eliminate 
them  harmlessly. 

It's  ironic  that  the  people  who 
work  in  both  fields  are  trained  at  the 
same  Navy  school:  the  Fleet  & Mine 
Warfare  Training  Center  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C. 

At  F&MWTC,  minemen  learn  the 
basics  in  "A"  school,  while  in  an- 
other class,  pilots  learn  how  to  plan 
and  set  up  drops  for  minefields. 
Meanwhile,  officers  and  sailors  in 
ratings  as  diverse  as  boatswain's 
mate  and  operations  specialist  study 
minesweeping. 

The  "A"  school  teaches  aspiring 
minemen  basic  electronics,  intro- 
duces them  to  the  publications  and 
tools  they'll  use  in  their  rating,  and 
gives  them  hands-on  training  with  a 
variety  of  mines. 

"I  like  putting  the  mines  together, 
because  I like  to  work  with  my 
hands,"  said  one  student  who  was 


close  to  graduating,  Aviation  Boats- 
wain's Mate  (FFydraulics)  2nd  Class 
Scott  Hawkins,  who  reenlisted  in  re- 
turn for  a switch  to  the  MN  rating.  "I 
plan  on  putting  in  20  years  or  more 
as  a mineman.  I felt  I could  do  more 
than  what  I was  doing  in  my  pre- 
vious rate." 

Another  student,  halfway  through 
the  14-week  school,  echoed  Haw- 
kins' enthusiasm.  "Now  I'm  getting 
into  actually  building  mines,  start- 
ing to  learn  all  the  different  parts  of 
them,"  said  Seaman  Apprentice 
Mike  Daniels.  "I  like  the  electronics 
and  the  mines  themselves  — how 
they  work  in  different  ways  to  get 
ships.  You  can  do  all  sorts  of  differ- 
ent things  with  a mine.  I chose 
mineman  because  it  seemed  like 
something  out  of  the  ordinary,  and 
we  don't  go  to  sea  too  much  — I like 
that  aspect  of  it." 

It's  true  that  MN  is  not  a sea-in- 
tensive rating,  although  minemen 
do  deploy  aboard  ships  for  training 
exercises  and  for  ops  in  such  places 
as  the  Persian  Gulf  (see  All  Hands, 
March  1988).  However,  most  of  their 
billets  are  overseas  shore  duty. 


"One  of  the  unique  things  about 
our  school  is  that  the  students  get  a 
chance  to  pick  their  orders,"  said 
MNCS  Arthur  Raymond,  senior  in- 
structor for  the  mining  department. 
The  detailer  provides  a list  of  avail- 
able billets  and  the  top  student  gets 
first  pick,  the  next  student  the  next 
pick  and  so  on.  The  overseas  billets 
are  popular.  "Believe  me,  I hear 
about  it  when  my  students  don't  get 
all  overseas  billets.  There  are  some 
stateside  billets,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  students  don't  want  them." 

Hawkins  was  pleased  with  his 
orders  to  Scotland  and  Daniels  was 
hoping  to  be  stationed  in  Guam.  Sea- 
man Recruit  Lisa  Trevino,  waiting 
to  start  school,  was  also  looking  for- 
ward to  overseas  duty.  "I  would  like 
to  be  stationed  in  Guam  or  the  Phil- 
ippines," she  said. 

"C"  schools  for  MNs  are  taught  at 
F&MWTC,  also.  A 34-week  course 
covers  test-set  maintenance,  mine 
shop  administration  and  weapons 
systems.  Another  eight-week  course 
focuses  on  the  Mk  60  Captor,  a 
highly  sophisticated  anti-submarine 
mine,  which  releases  a torpedo  to 
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chase  its  target. 

F&MWTC  also  trains  officers  in 
mine  warfare-related  billets.  These 
students  come  from  all  fields.  Of- 
ficers enter  mine  warfare  for  one 
tour,  then  return  to  their  surface  or 
aviation  specialties. 

Pilots  and  flight  officers  of  P-3s, 
A-6s,  A-7s  and  F/A-18s  learn  to  drop 
mines  into  preplanned  minefields. 
Many  also  study  tactics  — mining 
plans  and  operations  — and  become 
staff  advisors  for  Commander,  Mine 
Warfare  Command,  the  fleet  com- 
manders-in-chief  and  other  high 
level  commands.  Other  officers 
study  mine  countermeasures  plan- 
ning and  operations. 

Many  of  the  sailors  who  study 
mine  countermeasures  at  F&MWTC 
are  electrician's  mates,  sonar  techni- 
cians, electronics  technicians,  oper- 
ations specialists  and  boatswain's 
mates.  They  tram  to  work  aboard  the 
minesweepers  and  the  new  Avenger- 
class  minehunters. 

"I  love  minesweeping,  I love  the 
job.  There's  a lot  to  learn,"  said  BM1 
Ronnie  Ford,  an  instructor  who  has 
worked  in  mine  countermeasures  for 


17  years.  In  addition  to  typical  BM 
duties,  BMs  on  the  countermeasures 
vessels  handle  all  the  equipment  on 
deck.  They  rig,  stream  and  recover 
the  magnetic  cables,  acoustic  gear, 
cable  cutters  and  other  equipment 
for  sweeping  operations.  They  also 
operate  winches,  cranes  and  booms 
to  deploy  the  mine  neutralization 
vehicle  — a remotely  operated  sub- 
marine outfitted  with  a camera  — and 
assist  in  mine  handling  if  necessary. 

Sailors  in  the  other  ratings  form 
the  combined  combat  systems  group 
aboard  minesweepers  and  hunters. 
They  operate  sonar  and  other  equip- 
ment, interpret  data  and  maintain 
the  gear  they  work  with.  It's  also 
likely  that  a first  class  petty  officer 
will  be  in  a leadership  position  he 
wouldn't  have  in  a shop  aboard  a 
larger  ship.  The  job  on  a mine- 
sweeper is  a definite  challenge. 

"Take  an  EMI,  for  example,"  said 
CDR  Gary  Flammond,  director  of 
the  mine  warfare  department.  "If 
he's  not  the  leading  petty  officer  on  a 
minesweeper,  he's  the  second  senior 
electrician  on  board.  Fie  goes  on  as  a 
1st  class  and  he's  put  in  charge  of  all 


Far  left:  A student  checks  a connection. 
Left:  “A”  school  students  prepare  to 
operate. 


this  gear  that  he's  never  seen  before 
or  maintained.  In  addition,  he  has 
several  people  working  for  him  who 
are  more  skilled,  because  they've 
been  there  longer.  He  has  to  come  up 
to  speed  quickly,  while  establishing 
himself  in  a leadership  role." 

"When  I was  on  an  MSO,  there 
were  only  33  men  on  board,"  said 
EMCM(SW)  Eddie  Bridges,  an  in- 
structor for  the  minesweeping  EM's 
course.  "You  worked  real  close  with 
everybody  — and  there  were  only 
three  electricians  on  the  ship." 

The  EM  course,  like  the  courses 
for  the  other  ratings  in  the  combat 
systems  group,  is  in  transition.  The 
era  of  the  older  MSOs  is  transition- 
ing into  the  new  era  of  the  Avenger- 
class  and  the  other  mine-hunting 
ships  now  being  built.  EMs  have  tra- 
ditionally learned  how  to  use  and 
maintain  the  degaussing  system  for 
the  MSOs  and  both  magnetic  and 
acoustic  minesweeping  systems.  Fu- 
ture EMs  will  also  learn  the  "care 
and  feeding"  of  the  newer  ships' 
state-of-the-art  gear,  which  has  com- 
puterized controls  and  uses  digital 
logic. 

The  students  who  pass  through 
the  training  center  and  enter  the 
world  of  mine  warfare  — whether  it 
be  as  a mineman  or  in  mine  counter- 
measures — face  big  challenges  and 
lots  of  hard  work. 

"Anyone  who  wants  an  easy  job," 
said  Hammond,  "shouldn't  be  look- 
ing for  a job  in  mine  warfare."  □ 

Barnette  is  the  senior  staff  writer  for  All 
Hands.  Allen  is  a photojournalist  as- 
signed to  All  Hands. 
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A mineman’s  life  is  a good  life— if  you 
don’t  mind  getting  your  hands  dirty. 


Story  by  JOC  Robin  Barnette,  photos  by  PHl(AC)  Scott  M.  Allen 


If  you  join  the  Navy  and  sign  up  to  be  a mineman, 
just  what  are  you  getting  into?  Sometimes  that's  a 
difficult  question  to  answer. 

"No  one  could  tell  me  anything  about  it,"  said  Chief 
Mineman  Carily  Whitener,  reminiscing  about  her 
entry  into  the  mineman  rating  in  1977. 

"The  recruiter  didn't  know  anything,  and  the  people 
at  boot  camp  didn't  know  anything.  I got  to  Charleston 
[S.C.]  and  I didn't  know  whether  I'd  be  wandering 
around  underground  with  a light  on  my  head  or  what," 
said  Whitener,  laughing. 

Minemen,  of  course,  don't  work  underground.  After 
graduating  from  "A"  school  in  Charleston,  MNs  are 
assigned  to  one  of  13  units  or  detachments  in  locations 
throughout  the  world  to  maintain  and  assemble  mines 
and  transfer  them  to  delivery  points  — and  they  do  it 
very  quickly. 

"Once  a fleet  commander-in-chief  says  when  and 
where  he  wants  to  plant  a minefield,  all  we  need  is  the 
number  of  mines,"  said  LCDR  Will  Dixon,  operations 
officer  for  Commander,  Mobile  Mine  Assembly  Group, 
Charleston.  "MoMAGs  can  immediately  start  building 
the  mines,  put  the  proper  settings  in  them  and  deliver 
them  to  the  ship  or  aircraft  that  will  put  them  in  the 
water." 

Minefields  all  over  the  world  are  planned  in  advance 
by  the  Mine  Warfare  Command.  In  the  event  of  a war  or 
other  necessary  military  conflict,  the  MoMAGs  know 
ahead  of  time  what  types  of  mines  will  be  needed  and 
have  the  supplies  on  hand  — the  computer  "brains," 
ordnance,  batteries,  flight  gear  — to  meet  the  require- 
ments. 

The  MoMAGs  regularly  practice  assembling  mines. 
"We  hold  at  least  quarterly  exercises  among  MoMAGs, 
building  mines  for  certain  minefields,"  Dixon  said. 
"The  MoMAGs  are  required  to  assemble  mines  at  a 


certain  rate.  We  advertise  those  rates  to  the  fleet  CinCs, 
so  they  know  how  fast  they  can  get  a minefield  in 
place." 

The  rate  of  production  depends  on  the  number  of 
mines  needed  and  what  types.  The  mines  are  put  to- 
gether in  assembly  line  fashion.  "Most  sites  can  assem- 
ble a Destructor  mine  in  five  minutes,  so  once  you've 
got  your  line  going,  you  can  put  them  out  faster  than 
they  can  be  loaded  for  shipment,"  said  Dixon. 

MoMAGs  are  located  in  Charleston;  Yorktown,  Va.; 
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Colts  Neck,  N.J.;  Lualualei,  Hawaii;  Seal  Beach,  Calif.; 
Machrihanish  and  Glen  Douglas,  Scotland;  Sigonella, 
Sicily;  Souda  Bay,  Crete;  Subic  Bay,  Republic  of  the 
Philippines;  Kadena,  Okinawa  and  Misawa,  Japan  and 
Guam. 

Mines  are  versatile  — they  don't  come  "ready-made" 
from  a factory.  Using  component  parts,  MNs  build 
mines  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  fleet.  They  can  outfit  a 
mine  with  a variety  of  firing  mechanisms,  sensitive  to 
the  different  "influences"  that  enable  the  mines  to 
locate  a particular  target.  Some  mines  are  general-pur- 
pose bombs,  converted  for  use  as  mines.  The  Destruc- 
tor, targeted  against  ships,  falls  into  this  category. 
However,  the  anti-submarine  Captor  mine  is  actually 
more  like  a torpedo. 

Mines  can  be  laid  by  aircraft,  in  which  case  MNs 
must  equip  the  mines  with  proper  flight  devices.  Mines 
laid  by  submarines  and  ships  require  different  prepara- 
tion. 

An  MN  arriving  at  a MoMAG  has,  of  course,  learned 
the  basics  of  the  rating  at  "A"  school,  but  still  faces  a 
stiff  qualification  process.  "It  takes  about  six  months 
to  become  fully  qualified  and  certified,"  said  MNCS 
Michael  Whitener.  "There's  a weekly  board  — if  MNs 
fail  their  initial  certification,  they  have  to  back  up  and 
start  that  unit  over  again." 

The  MN  community  has  approximately  600 
members,  of  which  less  than  30  are  officers.  "By  the 
time  I made  second  class  I knew  just  about  everybody 


Above:  A member  of  MoMAG  1 1 
sandblasts  a mine  casing.  Left:  MN3 
Michelle  Smith  installs  a hydrostatic 
device  in  the  outer  shell  of  a mine. 
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Members  of  MoMAG  11  connect  the  anchor 
to  the  main  body  of  a mine. 

in  the  community,"  said  MNC  Whitener,  spouse  of 
MNCS  Whitener.  "It's  like  living  in  a small  town.  If 
you're  in  trouble,  you  definitely  have  people  coming  to 
your  aid.  But  it's  also  like  a small  town  because  there's 
sometimes  a little  backbiting  or  gossip.  But  that  all  just 
comes  with  it  — it's  got  attractions  and  detractions." 

The  mineman  rating  was  opened  to  women  in  the 
mid  1970s,  and  the  community  is  about  15  percent 
female.  "I  have  no  qualms  whatsoever  about  that,"  said 
MNCM  R.D.  Schommer,  Force  Master  Chief  for  Mine 
Warfare  Command  and  a 29-year  veteran  of  Navy  mine 
warfare.  "The  women  work  hard  — they  do  their  jobs. 
And  sooner  than  people  think,  the  mineman  rating  will 
be  about  50  percent  women,  because  we're  a non-seago- 
ing rating." 

"Non-seagoing"  doesn't  translate  into  "light  and 
easy,"  however.  "When  I first  came  into  the  rating,  I 
succeeded  because  I was  willing  to  do  heavy  physical 
work,"  said  MNC  Whitener.  "When  you're  a seaman 
and  you're  out  in  the  shop,  you  bust  your  butt.  That's 
just  the  way  it  is.  Everything  about  a mine  is  heavy, 
except  for  some  small  components.  And  it's  dirty  and 
greasy  — and  you  can't  worry  about  your  nails." 

"You  need  to  be  somewhat  mechanically  inclined,  or 
be  willing  to  bust  your  knuckles  to  get  mechanically 
inclined,"  said  MNC  Coral  Lee  Macintosh.  "I'm  still 
not  mechanically  inclined,  but  I know  how  to  protect 
my  knuckles  a little  better." 

"It's  a lot  of  physical  work,"  said  MN3  Carol  Harvey, 
"but  it's  enjoyable  to  me.  It's  a lot  rougher  than  I 
pictured  it  — it's  not  clean,  not  a desk  job.  But  I don't 
like  office  work,  anyway." 

Macintosh  also  stressed  the  need  for  MNs  to  work 
together.  "You  have  to  want  to  work  closely  with 
others,  because  we're  in  small  units  throughout  the 
world,"  she  said.  "So  if  you  don't  get  along  with  people, 
you're  going  to  have  a hard  time  in  a unit." 

MNCS  Whitener  elaborated,  explaining  that  each 
department  in  a MoMAG  works  closely  with  the 
others.  "Each  shop  doesn't  just  take  care  of  its  own 
when  there's  work  to  be  done,"  he  said.  "We  have 
minemen  who  go  into  the  supply  department,  break 
out  components  and  deliver  them  to  the  shops.  Others 
go  into  the  'reefers'  and  break  out  the  batteries  for  the 
mines.  MNs  go  into  the  magazines  and  bring  out  the 
explosives  we  need.  Quite  often  we  have  to  furnish  our 
own  drivers,  too.  It's  100  percent  teamwork." 


The  mineman  rating  is  not  exactly  high  profile.  In 
fact,  some  sailors  don't  know  any  more  about  MNs 
than  MNC  Whitener  did  when  she  joined  the  Navy  and 
wondered  if  she'd  be  working  underground.  She  says 
that's  part  of  what  she  likes  about  the  rating. 

"It's  always  good  for  conversation  — you  can  really 
broaden  people's  horizons,"  Whitener  said.  She  de- 
scribed an  experience  she  had  during  a sailor-of-the- 
year  competition.  "I  was  in  Washington,  D.C.,  with  a 
radioman,  an  electrician,  a hospital  corpsman  and  a 
yeoman.  Nobody  out  of  those  four  that  I competed 
against  knew  what  a mineman  was,  or  had  ever  seen 
one!" 

Even  though  the  rating  is  little  known  in  many  cir- 
cles, MNCM  Schommer  summed  up  the  general  out- 
look of  minemen  toward  their  small,  close-knit  com- 
munity. "I  think  we  have  a damn  good  outfit."  □ 

Barnette  is  the  senior  staff  writer  for  All  Hands.  Allen  is  a 
photojournalist  assigned  to  All  Hands. 
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Mine 

warfare 

ComMineWarfare  looks  to  the  future. 

Story  by  JOC  Robin  Barnette,  photo  by  PHl(AC)  Scott  M.  Allen 


"From  the  stone  age  to  star  wars" 
is  how  RADM  Byron  E.  Tobin  Jr. 
likes  to  describe  mine  warfare  and 
mine  countermeasures  — MCM  — 
in  today's  Navy. 

Tobin  is  responsible  for  a wide 
range  of  mine  weapons  and  counter- 
measures in  his  dual  position  as 
Commander,  Mine  Warfare  Com- 
mand, and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tion's Division  Director  for  Mine 
Warfare. 

Fie  compared  the  technological 
differences  between  "old-fashioned" 
mines  used  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  modern  mines  in  the  U.S.  inven- 
tory and  the  modern  mine  counter- 
measures capabilities  that  go  with 
them.  "The  nature  of  MCM  requires 
assets  that  can  deal  effectively  with 
mines  built  for  the  Czar's  navy  in 
1908  to  those  using  the  most  modern 
electronics,  sensors  and  propulsion 
systems. 

"Mines  now  have  the  capability  to 
move  from  their  resting  place  to  the 
target,"  Tobin  continued.  "Just  as  a 
modern  soldier  armed  with  a laser 
range  finder  still  carries  a bayonet, 
technology  has  improved  our  capabil- 
ity in  mine  detection  and  neutraliza- 
tion." 

Mine  warfare  — which  includes 
both  mining  operations  and  MCM  — 
is  an  important  tool,  although  it 
often  doesn't  get  the  publicity  that 
other  types  of  warfare  get.  Tobin 
said,  however,  that  mine  warfare  has 
not  been  neglected  in  the  Navy. 

"During  the  Vietnam  years  the 
Navy  had  to  make  difficult  trade-offs 


between  decreasing  resources  and 
expanding  commitments,"  he  said. 
"The  nature  of  the  Soviet  threat  re- 
quired that  above  all  we  maintain  a 
credible  nuclear  deterrent,  adequate 
power  projection  forces  and  an  effec- 
tive ASW  capability."  Fie  said  that 
the  numbers  of  traditional  surface 


RADM  Byron  E.  Tobin  Jr. 


MCM  ships  — minesweepers  — 
were  reduced  in  the  1970s,  but  the 
introduction  of  airborne  MCM 
assets  offset  that  reduction  by  pro- 
viding a rapid  worldwide  deploy- 
ment capability.  An  increased  role 
by  NATO  in  MCM  also  helped. 

Beginning  in  the  early  1980s,  the 
Navy  began  to  examine  the  needed 
force  mix  and  capability  for  new 
MCM  forces.  "The  results  of  the 
study  and  programs  to  implement  it 
are  now  entering  the  fleet,"  Tobin 


said.  "These  are  the  MCM  1 
Avenger-class  ships,  as  capable  an 
MCM  platform  as  any  that  exists  in 
the  world  today,  and  the  MFT53E 
Super  Sea  Stallion  mine  sweeping 
helicopter.  Also  under  construction 
is  the  first  MHC  51  Osprey- class 
coastal  mine-hunting  ship. 

"During  this  period  we  also  intro- 
duced several  new  mines,  including 
Captor,  which  is  an  advanced  anti- 
submarine mine.  Further,  existing 
mines  have  been  continually  im- 
proved as  new  technology  became 
available.  Even  more  capable  mines 
are  under  development.  In  short,  the 
Navy  is  committed  to  an  effective 
mine  warfare  program." 

Tobin  looks  at  the  future  of  mine 
warfare  in  two  ways.  "First,  we  will 
continue  to  improve  our  traditional 
way  of  doing  business,"  he  said. 
"That  means  improvements  to  our 
mine  warfare  tactics  and  equipment, 
support  for  our  ship  and  helicopter 
procurement  and  development  of 
new  and  improved  mines. 

"Secondly,  we  must  chart  the 
course  for  the  future  now,"  he  con- 
tinued. "By  that,  I mean  the  nature 
of  mine  warfare  in  the  year  2010  and 
beyond.  For  example,  even  as  the 
Avenger  class  is  coming  on  line,  it  is 
not  too  early  to  begin  thinking  about 
what  its  replacement  will  be.  The 
same  is  true  of  mines.  We  are  limited 
only  by  our  imagination."  □ 

Barnette  is  the  senior  staff  writer  for  All 
Hands.  Allen  is  a photoiournalist  for  All 
Hands. 
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Waiting  weapons 


The  ingenious  (and  devious)  world  of  mines 


Mines  were  considered  . . . well, 
"ungentlemanly"  in  Revolutionary 
War  times.  And  no  doubt  the  British 
used  some  ungentlemanly  words  to 
describe  those  pesky  rebels  who 
floated  the  first  sea  mines  down  the 
Delaware  River  into  the  King's  fleet. 

Even  though  this  initial  attempt 
to  destroy  British  ships  failed,  the 
invention  of  mine  warfare,  in  1777, 
set  in  motion  a chain  of  events  that 
reverberates  into  the  Persian  Gulf  of 
the  1980s. 

Since  then,  mines  have  proved  to 
be  an  extremely  effective  method  of 
warfare.  Sailors  on  USS  Samuel  B. 
Roberts  (FFG  58)  learned  first  hand 
that  mines  don't  have  to  be  sophisti- 
cated to  be  effective.  "That  was  an 
old-fashioned  mine,  but  it  worked," 
said  CDR  Gordon  Hobgood,  head  of 
minefield  planning,  Mine  Warfare 
Command,  Charleston,  S.C.  USS 
Roberts  struck  a mine  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  last  April  and  nearly  sank. 

Hobgood  is  considered  an  expert 
in  mine  warfare  tactics;  he  was  a key 
player  in  the  mining  of  Haiphong 
Harbor  during  the  Vietnam  War. 

"The  objective  of  mining  is  to 
alter  the  geography  of  the  ocean  in 
your  favor  by  either  denying  an  area 
to  the  other  side,  or  by  forcing  him  to 
come  to  where  you  have  the  advan- 
tage," Hobgood  explained.  "For  ex- 
ample, in  the  ocean  there  are  areas  in 
which  I cannot  hunt  for  submarines, 


Story  by  JOC  Robin  Barnette 

because  the  water  conditions  work 
against  me.  I want  to  deny  that  area 
to  the  other  guy,  so  I mine  there  and 
force  him  out  into  better  water." 

The  term  "mine"  might  conjure  up 
a mental  picture  of  the  typical  World 
War  I era  weapon.  "Everybody  has 
this  idea  that  a mine  is  a round  bas- 
ketball-shaped thing  with  horns," 
said  Hobgood.  "Iran  happened  to  use 
that  style  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  that 
has  reinforced  the  concept." 

This  older  style  weapon  is  a 
moored  contact  mine.  The  "horns" 
that  jut  out  from  its  body  are  made  of 
a soft  material  such  as  lead,  and  con- 
tain either  a chemical  or  wiring  that 
acts  like  an  on-off  switch.  Hobgood 
explained  that  if  you  strike  the  horn 
— break  it  or  bend  it  — you've  com- 
pleted the  firing  circuit  for  the 
charge,  and  the  mine  explodes. 

"Contact  mines  have  pretty  much 
gone  out  of  the  U.S.  inventory,"  said 
Hobgood.  "We  have  gone  to  influ- 
ence mines  — magnetic,  acoustic, 
pressure,  seismic  or  a combination 
of  those." 

An  influence  mine  doesn't  need 
physical  contact  with  a target  — a 
ship  or  submarine  — to  trigger  an 
explosion.  The  mine  is  equipped 
with  a detector  — for  example,  a 
magnetic  influence  mine  has  a mag- 
netometer. The  magnetometer  acts 
something  like  a light  switch:  it  is 
sensitive  to  the  changes  in  the  lines 


of  magnetic  force  caused  by  a large 
metal  object  such  as  a ship  moving 
through  the  water  and  closes  the 
electric  firing  circuit  when  it  recog- 
nizes a target. 

An  acoustic  influence  mine  is  sen- 
sitive to  noise.  The  prop  on  a ship 
makes  noise,  as  do  engines,  fans  and 
other  equipment.  The  detector 
"hears"  a ship  and  sends  an  electri- 
cal signal  to  the  firing  mechanism 
for  processing  and  analysis.  The 
mechanism  is  programmed  to  evalu- 
ate the  signal  and  determine  if  it  is 
from  a valid  target.  Noise  from  ma- 
rine life  and  other  sources  not  likely 
to  be  useful  military  targets  is  ig- 
nored. 

"We're  looking  for  a specific 
noise,"  Hobgood  said.  "If  we  know 
that  the  target  has  a piece  of  equip- 
ment that  operates  at  200  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  that  can  be  figured 
out  mathematically  to  a value  and  I 
can  set  my  mine  for  that  target." 

Distance  from  the  mine  to  the  tar- 
get is  also  a factor  that  must  be  taken 
into  account  with  an  acoustic  mine. 
"If  the  ship  is  too  far  from  the  mine, 
you  won't  have  enough  explosive 
force  to  have  the  desired  effect," 
Hobgood  said.  The  acoustic  detector 
has  settings  from  "coarse"  to  "sensi- 
tive." "If  it's  too  coarse,  the  target 
may  get  through  because  it  never 
satisfied  the  sound  value  the  mine 
was  looking  for,"  he  said.  "If  it's  too 
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sensitive,  the  mine  may  fire  too  soon 
and  I'll  get  nothing."  That's  what 
happened  when  mines  were  laid  in 
the  Red  Sea  by  terrorists  in  1984. 
Apparently  those  mines  were  set  too 
sensitive,  because  they  went  off  be- 
fore ships  got  close  enough  to  be 
damaged. 

Influence  mines  can  also  be  pres- 
sure-sensitive. As  the  hull  of  a ship 
goes  through  the  water,  the  bow  and 
stern  create  a positive  pressure  in  the 
water,  while  the  body  of  the  ship 
exerts  a negative  pressure.  The  pres- 
sure mine  has  a detector  that  is  pro- 


grammed to  look  for  a pressure  pat- 
tern. "It's  looking  for  two  things  — a 
positive  and  a negative,"  said  Hob- 
good.  "So  wave  action  or  a storm 
won't  cause  this  mine  to  go  off.  It's 
also  looking  for  a specific  interval, 
its  timing  — how  long  it  takes  to  go 
from  positive  to  negative.  If  it 
doesn't  meet  the  time  parameters 
that  I've  set  in  it,  the  mine  decides 
it's  not  a target." 

These  influence  mines  — mag- 
netic, acoustic  and  pressure  — have 
all  been  used  since  World  War  II.  The 
seismic  influence  mine  was  devel- 


oped during  the  Vietnam  War.  "The 
seismic  works  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  mechanisms  for  detecting  an 
earthquake,"  Hobgood  said.  "The 
mine  is  looking  for  movement  of  the 
earth.  If  you're  standing  by  the  road 
and  a big  truck  goes  by,  the  pave- 
ment shudders  a little  bit.  What  a 
seismic  mine  requires  is  that  the 
ship  pass  in  close  proximity."  A vio- 
lent storm  won't  satisfy  the  mine's 
seismic  requirement  because  the 
wave  action  is  on  the  surface:  the 
bottom  of  the  river  or  harbor  doesn't 
move.  The  bottom  will  move,  how- 
ever, when  a large  ship  passes 
through  shallow  water. 

Mines  can  be  sensitive  to  a combi- 
nation of  influences:  magnetic  and 
acoustic,  or  seismic,  magnetic  and 
acoustic,  for  example.  By  using  sev- 
eral parameters,  it's  possible  to  aim 
for  a specific  target. 

But  the  very  characteristics,  and 
combinations  of  characteristics,  that 
make  mines  so  effective  when  used 
offensively  also  make  them  difficult 
to  defend  against.  "Sweeping  these 
sophisticated  weapons  can  be  a real 
chore,"  said  Hobgood.  "We  have  de- 
vices that  we  can  tow,  either  by  ship 
or  helo,  over  a suspected  minefield. 
Those  devices  can  mimic  the  influ- 
ence that  the  mines  are  targeting  — 
magnetic,  acoustic,  whatever.  But 
some  influences  are  harder  to  mimic 
than  others,"  he  added.  "Take  for  ex- 
ample pressure  influences  — about 
the  only  way  to  imitate  the  pressuie 
created  by  a 10,000-ton  ship  is  by 
sending  a 10,000-ton  ship  through 
the  mine  field.  That  usually  means 
expendable  vessels  — 'guinea  pigs,' 
you  might  say.  It's  a tough  problem." 

Another  option  in  mine  warfare  is 
use  of  controlled  mines.  These 
mines  are  planted  in  the  mouth  of  a 
harbor  and  a person  onshore  deton- 


Left:  Several  contact  mines  on  the  deck 
of  the  captured  Iranian  mine-laying 
ship  Iran  Ajr. 
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Left:  Germans  lay  mines  in  Norwegian 
waters  during  World  War  II. 


ates  them  manually.  "There  are 
wires  running  out  to  each  one  of  the 
mines.  If  one  of  our  ships  comes  by, 
we  let  it  through,"  said  Hobgood. 
"But  when  an  enemy  ship  comes 
through,  a switch  is  thrown  to  close 
the  contact  — that's  a controlled 
mine.  You  can't  very  well  do  it  in 
open  ocean,  but  it  works  fairly  well 
in  harbors." 

Mines  can  also  be  set  to  count 
ships.  "Let's  say  I pick  the  number 
five,"  Hobgood  said.  "The  first  ship 
through,  the  mine  doesn't  see,  so 
that  didn't  count.  The  next  one 
through  it  sees,  but  it  doesn't  ex- 
plode. The  counter  moved  one  click 
down.  Then  the  minesweeper  comes 
out  — it  thrashes  around  the  mine 
and  it  gets  two  more  clicks.  That's 


three.  A destroyer  comes  out,  which 
satisfies  the  mine's  setting  and 
that's  my  fourth  click.  Now  the  car- 
rier comes  out  — the  mine  is  satis- 
fied and  it  goes  off." 

Mine  warfare  can  effectively  de- 
stroy or  disable  ships  and  subma- 
rines. But  it  also  works  well  in  psy- 
chological warfare.  "I  don't  have  to 
sink  a ship,"  Hobgood  explained,  de- 
scribing how  the  mine  community 
defines  success.  "In  World  War  II  the 
Army  Air  Corps  counted  the  number 
of  bombs  dropped.  In  Vietnam  the 
press  got  the  Army  into  body  counts. 
But  we  don't  talk  in  terms  of  tonnage 
sunk.  We  don't  have  to  sink  any- 
thing to  be  successful." 

The  mining  of  Haiphong  Harbor  to 
prevent  resupply  of  North  Vietnam- 


ese troops  was  a prime  example  of 
the  psychological  effects  of  mine 
warfare.  "We  went  in  to  mine,  let 
them  see  us  do  it  and  then  made  an 
announcement  about  it,"  Hobgood 
said.  "Ships  did  not  come  or  go  from 
the  harbor  after  that,  because  they 
knew  mines  had  been  planted.  In  a 
case  like  this,  I don't  really  care  if  I 
catch  anything.  You  know  some- 
thing is  there,  you  take  your  chances 
if  you  decide  to  transit  the  area.  The 
enemy  usually  won't  take  that 
chance  unless  he  is  desperate." 

The  United  States  is  a signatore  to 
an  international  treaty  that  calls  for 
the  nation  that  laid  mines  to  come  in 
and  sweep  them,  once  hostilities 
have  ended.  But  the  Haiphong  mines 
continued  to  play  an  important  role 
after  the  cease  fire  was  signed.  When 
the  Vietnamese  government  was  re- 
luctant to  release  U.S.  POWs,  the 
Navy  stopped  the  minesweeping  ef- 
fort in  Haiphong.  "Vietnam  said, 
'Hey,  we  really  want  you  to  come 
back  and  finish  this.'  We  said,  'No, 
we're  not  coming  back  until  you 
start  giving  us  our  POWs  back,"'  said 
Hobgood.  "The  psychology  was  very 
real  to  them,  and  to  the  world.  No 
insurance  company  would  insure  a 
ship  to  go  into  Vietnam.  Vietnam 
had  to  give  us  what  we  wanted  be- 
fore we  would  give  them  what  they 
needed.  We  saw  psychology  at  work, 
not  against  the  hulls,  but  against  the 
country." 

But  the  bottom  line  of  mine  war- 
fare is  action  against  hulls.  What 
happens  when  a ship  actually  trig- 
gers a mine?  How  is  it  damaged 
when  the  mine  doesn't  touch  the 
hull? 

When  the  explosive  chain  occurs, 
there's  an  initial  gas  expansion.  The 
size  of  the  expansion  is  based  on  the 
depth  of  the  mine  and  the  amount  of 
explosive  weight.  "It  expands  very 
rapidly,"  Hobgood  said.  "But  pres- 
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sure,  due  to  depth,  is  acting  against 
that  expansion."  He  compared  the 
gas  expansion  in  the  water  to  blow- 
ing air  into  a balloon.  You  can  only 
blow  so  much  air  in  before  the  skin 
of  the  balloon  bursts,  or  the  air 
rushes  out  into  your  face. 

"It  reaches  a point  where  the 
water  pressure  is  greater  than  the  gas 
pressure.  That  forces  a reversal  of  the 
process  — a contraction  of  the  gas 
bubble,"  he  continued.  "At  certain 
water  depths,  this  occurs  several 
times  before  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  ship.  The  bubble  increases 
momentum  each  time  this  happens. 
It  gets  faster  and  faster,  which  means 
that  it's  going  to  hit  harder."  When 
the  gas  bubble  reaches  the  ship, 
there's  nothing  to  absorb  the  shock 
except  the  hull. 

"It  can  blow  a hole  in  the  side  of 
the  ship  — it  can  break  the  keel  — it 
can  disrupt  the  machinery,"  Hob- 
good  said.  "It  might  knock  the  pro- 
peller shaft  four  feet  over,  or  the 
boiler  may  be  shifted  so  the  pipes  are 
ruptured  and  there's  live  steam 
going  into  the  ship.  Maybe  I didn't 
get  lucky  enough  to  sink  him,  but  I 
knocked  out  all  his  electronic  gear, 
because  it's  very  sensitive  to  move- 
ment. Now  he's  not  a combatant 
anymore.  I didn't  have  to  sink  him." 

Mines  can  be  moored  — anchored 


to  the  ocean  floor  with  the  mine 
floating  at  a pre-set  depth  — or  rest 
on  the  bottoms  of  harbors  or  rivers. 
They  can  be  buried  in  the  bottom, 
also.  Mines  can  be  planted  by  air- 
craft, ships  or  submarines  for  defen- 
sive or  offensive  purposes.  In  de- 
fense, for  example,  mines  can  keep 
unfriendly  forces  from  entering 
friendly  ports;  friendly  forces  can 
follow  a secret  path  through  the 
minefield.  Used  offensively,  mines 
can  keep  an  enemy  from  exiting  or 
entering  his  own  ports. 

No  war  lasts  forever,  of  course, 
and  minesweeping  is  a slow,  costly 
process  that  doesn't  guarantee  all 
mines  will  be  found.  This  lesson  was 
learned  following  World  War  I — the 
British  and  Americans  laid  over 
72,000  mines  in  the  North  Sea  Bar- 
rage across  a 250  mile  stretch  from 
Scotland  to  Norway  against  German 
U-boats  (see  All  Hands,  April  1986, 
Page  16).  All  those  mines  have  not 
been  recovered,  and  some  could 
(theoretically,  at  least)  still  be  a 
threat. 

To  ensure  that  modern  mines 
aren't  a permanent  problem,  they  are 
programmed  to  scuttle  after  a cer- 
tain period  of  time.  "Scuttle  means 
nothing  more  than  having  it  fill  up 
with  water  and  drift  to  the  bottom," 
Hobgood  said. 


An  even  better  way  to  eliminate 
the  threat  is  to  instruct  the  mine  to 
self-detonate  at  a certain  point,  for 
example  when  the  battery  has 
drained  sufficiently  so  that  it  can't 
perform  its  mission.  "Electrical 
power  forces  two  contacts  apart,  and 
when  the  power  drains,  the  contacts 
close  and  the  mine  goes  off  harm- 
lessly," Hobgood  said.  "I  may  wish 
to  detonate,  or  'sterilize,'  a minefield 
because  I achieved  my  objective  dur- 
ing a conflict,  and  I presumed  we 
were  going  to  win.  Now  I want  to 
send  our  landing  force  over  there, 
and  I don't  want  to  lose  anybody.  So 
now  at  a pre-set  time  — not  exactly 
noon  — but  I can  safely  say  after  a 
certain  time,  there  should  be  very 
minimal  risk." 

All  ships  and  submarines  are  vul- 
nerable to  one  extent  or  another  to 
mine  warfare.  "That's  what  scares 
people  most  — there's  nobody  pull- 
ing the  trigger  on  the  gun,"  said 
Hobgood.  "A  mine  doesn't  know  a 
friend  from  an  enemy.  But  a smart 
minefield  planner  does,"  he  added. 

Mine  warfare  has  come  a long  way 
since  those  first  "ungentlemanly" 
sea  mines  were  set  adrift  in  1777.  It 
has  played  an  important  role  in  every 
major  war  the  United  States  has 
been  involved  in,  from  the  Civil  War 
right  through  the  Vietnam  War.  And 
mines  are  bound  to  play  a role  in 
conflicts  around  the  world  for  years 
to  come,  just  as  they've  been  a key 
part  of  events  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

"Mines  are  cheap,"  concluded 
Hobgood.  "They're  what  I call  the 
poor  country's  weapon  of  choice. 
And  a mine  doesn't  have  to  be  so- 
phisticated — it  just  has  to  work." 

Ask  the  sailors  of  "Sammy  B."  □ 

Barnette  is  the  senior  staff  writer  for  All 
Hands. 


Left:  A Mk  36  bottom  influence  mine  is 
hoisted  over  the  side  of  a minesweeper 
during  operations  off  the  coast  of 
Charleston,  S.C. 
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When  explosive  ordnance  disposal  units 
went  to  the  Gulf,  they  had  their  hands  full. 


During  World  War  II,  the  Navy 
laid  dozens  of  floating  contact  mines 
along  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Coast  to  pro- 
tect our  own  ports  from  enemy  in- 
cursion. Almost  forty  years  later,  in 
1979,  one  of  those  mines  was  caught 
in  a Chesapeake  Bay  fisherman's  net 

— ominous  testimony  to  the  perse- 
verance of  a weapon  that  waits 
(sometimes  for  decades)  for  its  vic- 
tim. A Navy  explosive  ordnance  dis- 
posal team  came  to  the  rescue,  dis- 
arming the  mine  and  averting  a 
potential  disaster. 

Nine  years  later,  CWO  4 Stephen 
Neill,  wiser  for  that  Chesapeake  Bay 
incident  and  many  similar  experi- 
ences, found  himself  leading  another 
EOD  team  against  some  mines  not 
so  different  from  the  one  he  faced  in 
Maryland  waters.  But  this  time  the 
stakes  were  higher  — the  team 
would  be  diving  on  freshly  laid  for- 
eign mines,  something  a Navy  EOD 
team  had  not  done  since  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  And  the  scene  of  oper- 
ations was  halfway  around  the  globe 

— in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Neill  and  his  detachment  of  six 
enlisted  men  from  Naval  Amphibi- 
ous Base  Little  Creek's  EOD  Mobile 
Unit  2 set  out  to  meet  the  challenge. 
They  traveled,  not  on  a regular  Navy 
vessel,  but  on  a "craft  of  opportu- 
nity." Neill  and  his  men  would  be 


Story  by  PHI  Chuck  Mussi 

charged  with  support  of  mine-hunt- 
ing and  neutralization  efforts  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  Persian  Gulf  open. 
They  were  key  players  in  the  success 
of  Operation  Earnest  Will  — U.S. 


Navy  ships  escorting  reflagged  oil 
tankers. 

Neill's  unit  was  one  of  four  that 
served  in  the  Gulf  in  search  of 
mines.  Unit  6 of  Charleston,  S.C., 
Unit  5 from  Subic  Bay,  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  and  Unit  3,  San 
Diego,  all  rotated  through  duty  in 


the  Mideast,  serving  anywhere  from 
30  days  to  six  months  at  a time. 

At  stake  were  millions  of  gallons 
of  oil  and,  more  importantly,  the 
lives  of  thousands  who  shipped  or 
escorted  that  oil  down  the  narrow 
track  along  the  edge  of  the  Iran/Iraq 
war  zone  that  the  tankers  can  use  for 
passage  through  the  Gulf. 

Some  of  the  mines  that  had  to  be 
disposed  of  had  broken  their  moor- 
ings and  were  floating  in  the  sea, 
making  the  job  of  placing  an  explo- 
sive counter-charge  on  the  mine  an 
extremely  dangerous  operation.  In 
addition,  the  team  was  required  to 
make  deep  dives  to  locate  and  dis- 
pose of  improperly  moored  mines 
still  attached  to  their  anchors  on  the 
bottom.  These  dives  proved  invalu- 
able as  the  first  operational  experi- 
ence with  EOD's  new  Mk  16  under- 
p water  breathing  apparatus,  a 
z closed-circuit,  mixed-gas  scuba,  ena- 
| bling  users  to  dive  down  to  200  feet. 
| Even  with  the  latest  equipment 
EOD  team  members  must  handle 
mines  with  extreme  care.  Salt  water 
can  cause  the  lead  horns  of  a contact 
mine  to  become  brittle;  the  slightest 
brush  against  them  by  an  unwary 
diver  can  mean  certain  death. 

But  mines  aren't  the  only  dangers 
for  swimmers  in  the  Gulf.  The 
waters  are  infested  with  six-foot- 
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long  poisonous  water  snakes  with 
venom  deadlier  than  a cobra's. 

And,  of  course,  diving  itself,  even 
under  the  best  of  circumstances,  is 
always  risky  business. 

Clearly,  looking  for  mines  in  the 
Gulf  was  a deadly  affair. 

Yet  Neill  and  his  people  not  only 
looked,  they  found  what  they  were 
looking  for.  A total  of  16  mines  were 
discovered  in  90  days.  In  one  day,  the 
Unit  2 team  found  and  destroyed  five 
mines  — thereby  breaking  a record 
for  live  mine  counter-detonation 
that  had  stood  since  World  War  II.  As 
one  EOD  team  member  said,  "It  was 
great  to  finally  get  the  opportunity  to 


do  what  we  have  been  training  to  do 
for  years." 

Careful  — and  thorough  — train- 
ing is  the  key  to  success  in  this  busi- 
ness. The  training  is  long,  the 
dangers  are  real  and  the  duty  is  hard. 

But  the  rewards  are  there  — not 
just  in  special  pays,  but  also  in  the 
form  of  shared  esprit  de  corps.  The 
ultimate  reward  comes  from  per- 
forming a difficult  mission  well. 

"The  hands-on  experience  — oper- 
ating 90  days  in  a war  zone  — that 
we  have  received  will  be  of  tremen- 
dous value  to  us  and  the  Navy  in  the 
future,"  said  Neill.  "We  were  just 
happy  to  get  a chance  to  do  it."  □ 


Opposite:  Mobile  EOD  Unit  2 team 
member  gets  hands-on  experience. 
Above:  An  EOD  technician  dives  on  a 
mine  marked  by  the  Iranians  for  the 
“USA.”  The  mine  was  laid  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  mine  that  nearly  sank 
the  USS  Samuel  B.  Roberts  (FFG  58). 


The  EOD  community  is  seeking 
dedicated,  aggressive  men  and 
women.  Call  ENCM  Thiel 
(NMPC  401D)  at  AV  224-1091 
(commercial  (202)  694-1091).  Of- 
ficers call  LCDR  Destefano 
(NMPC  413)  at  AV  224-8327. 


Mussi  is  a photojournalist  for  All  Hands 
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...and  then  there  were  four. 

‘On,  Wisconsin ’ 


As  you  walk  the  decks  of  this 
mighty  ship,  you  can't  help  but  re- 
member the  thousands  of  crew 
members  who  have  served  aboard 
her  with  honor  during  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict.  On  Oct.  22, 
1988,  USS  Wisconsin  (BB  64)  became 
the  fourth  and  last  of  the  Iowa- class 
battleships  to  be  reactivated  and  re- 
turned to  active  duty. 

The  first  of  these  four  battleships 
to  be  modernized  was  USS  New  Jer- 
sey (BB  62),  which  returned  to  the 


Story  by  LCDR  Carrie  Hartshorne 

fleet  in  December  1982.  USS  Iowa 
(BB  61)  was  reactivated  in  April  1984 
and  USS  Missouri  (BB  63)  joined 
them  two  years  later. 

Many  important  modernizations 
were  completed  before  Wisconsin 
was  ready  to  rejoin  the  fleet.  The 
battleship's  three  turrets,  each  hous- 
ing three  16-inch  guns,  have  been 
refurbished.  Wisconsin's  nine  guns 
can  propel  a projectile  the  weight  of 
a small  car  as  far  as  23  miles,  and 
that  shell  can  leave  a crater  about 


half  the  size  of  a football  field. 

Wisconsin's  weapons  systems 
have  been  upgraded  to  augment  the 
fleet's  latest  tactical  offensive  and 
defensive  preparedness.  A new  elec- 
tronics suite  was  installed  to  en- 
hance communication,  detection 
and  electronic  warfare  capabilities. 
Her  propulsion  system  was  upgraded 
to  allow  the  ship  to  burn  the  distil- 
late fuel  the  Navy  currently  uses. 
This  upgrade  will  enable  Wisconsin 
and  her  sister  ships  to  refuel  smaller 
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Opposite:  Bow  view  of  USS  Wisconsin.  Left: 
Sailors  climb  the  aft  brow  of  the  ship.  Below:  Aerial 
view  of  Wisconsin  under  tow  for  sea  trials. 


ships  during  deployments.  The  bat- 
tleship carries  2.2  million  gallons  of 
fuel. 

The  work  aboard  Wisconsin  has 
included  the  installation  or  refur- 
bishment of  almost  1 million  feet  of 
electrical  cable,  4,500  fluorescent 
lights,  2,000  tons  of  steel  structure, 
more  than  350,000  feet  of  pipe,  5,000 
valves,  1,500  sleeping  units  and  the 
application  of  40,000  gallons  of 
paint. 

The  first  battleship  Wisconsin  was 
commissioned  in  1901.  She  was 
armed  with  four  13-inch,  14  6-inch 
and  four  3-inch  guns  and  had  a dis- 
placement of  11,552  tons.  Despite 
her  size  and  capabilities,  she  was 
destined  never  to  fire  a shot  in  anger 
before  her  decommissioning. 

Launched  on  December  7,  1943, 
the  present  Wisconsin  saw  action  in 
the  Pacific  theater  of  operation,  in- 
cluding service  with  ADM  Halsey's 
3rd  Fleet  and  during  the  reoccupa- 
tion of  the  Philippines. 

At  887  feet  long,  108  feet  wide  and 
displacing  45,000  tons,  the  refur- 
bished Wisconsin  will  carry  a com- 
plement of  1,575  officers  and  crew. 
She  will  be  the  largest  ship  to  be 
homeported  at  Naval  Station  Ingle- 
side,  near  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 
Until  the  new  homeport  at  Ingleside 
is  completed  in  1990,  Wisconsin  will 
be  temporarily  homeported  at  Naval 
Station  Norfolk.  □ 


Hartshorne  is  assigned  to  the  Navy  Of- 
fice of  Information,  Southeast,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 
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Photo  by  LCDR  Lynn  Howell 


The  Navy’s 
landlord 


NavFacEngCom:  Supporting 
the  fleet ; housing  the  family, 
protecting  the  environment 

Story  by  Marie  G.  Johnston 


"When  you  go  to  bed  at  night,  you 
never  know  what  you're  going  to 
wake  up  and  face  the  next  morning 
when  you're  dealing  in  the  world  of 
public  works,"  said  RADM  Benja- 
min F.  Montoya,  Commander  of 
Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Com- 
mand and  Chief  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Most  people  feel  a certain  degree 
of  uncertainty  about  their  jobs  from 
time  to  time,  but  for  the  public 
works  officer,  the  daily  chore  of 
keeping  Navy  bases  running  and 
operating  requires  a special  level  of 
perseverance,  patience,  determined 
leadership  and  constant  attention  to 
detail. 

"Just  recently  we  had  a 16-inch 
waterline  burst  in  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard  that  flooded  the  base- 
ments of  two  admirals,"  Montoya 
said  with  a laugh.  "Now,  if  that  isn't 
terror  for  a public  works  officer,  then 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  terror  in 
this  world. 


"In  broad  terms,  we  maintain  util- 
ity systems,  transportation  systems 
and  vertical  structures,  which  in- 
cludes the  buildings,  waterfront  fa- 
cilities and  housing,"  said  Montoya. 
"You  could  say  we  cover  the  world 
with  engineering  and  construction 
capability  through  our  engineering 
field  divisions  and  public  works 
centers  — all  to  carry  on  the  Navy's 
day-to-day  business." 

As  commander  of  NavFacEng- 
Com, Montoya  supports  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  in  providing  the 
Navy  with  the  new  facilities  it  needs 
to  meet  the  Navy's  mission  and  jus- 
tifying those  needs  to  Congress.  The 
organization  plays  a significant  role 
in  establishing  the  Navy's  require- 
ments, plans  and  designs  for  those 
facilities.  "That's  only  the  beginning 
of  our  job  in  support  of  the  fleet,"  he 
added. 

This  massive  job  is  accomplished 
with  an  organization  that  includes 


approximately  20,000  civilians, 
1,500  naval  officers  and  NavFacEng- 
Com's  contingency  military  arm  of 
12,000  Seabees.  "We  spend  about  $2 
billion  a year  in  military  construc- 
tion funds  throughout  the  world  for 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,"  said 
Montoya.  "Another  $2.5  to  $3  bil- 
lion a year  is  spent  to  manage  main- 
tenance, purchase  utilities,  and  to 
operate  and  maintain  our  roads,  run- 
ways and  other  facilities. 

"Some  of  our  work  is  very  glamor- 
ous," said  Montoya.  "I  consider  the 
planning,  design  and  construction  of 
the  homeports  to  be  a glamorous 
piece  of  NavFacEngCom  work,  be- 
cause it's  very  simple  to  explain  how 
a new  base  supports  a fleet.  When 
you're  building  a new  base  for  new 
Navy  ships,"  Montoya  continued, 
"everyone's  morale  and  enthusiasm 
is  very  high.  The  public  is  interested 
and  you  find  a certain  euphoria  in 
places  such  as  Galveston  and  Ingle- 
side,  Texas,  and  Mobile,  Ala." 

Maintaining  existing  facilities, 
however,  can  sometimes  be  less 
than  satisfying  and  the  feeling  of  eu- 
phoria found  at  new  bases  may  not 
translate  to  a place  like  San  Diego 
which  has  over  100  ships  and  places 
tremendous  demands  on  the  shore 
staff.  "Sometimes  our  people  feel 
frustrated  and  depressed  because 
they  don't  have  enough  people,  or 
they  don't  have  enough  money  to 
provide  the  kind  of  support  that  they 
feel  the  Navy  should  have,"  said 
Montoya.  "Therefore,  our  people 
need  to  fully  understand  the  Navy's 
mission,  and  properly  prioritize  our 
scarce  resources  to  provide  the  max- 
imum support  of  the  fleet." 

Providing  and  maintaining  family 
housing  is  just  one  part  of  the  Nav- 
FacEngCom mission,  but  it  has  a 
great  impact  on  the  fleet. 

"In  the  field  of  family  housing,  the 
Navy  is  really  an  'absentee-parent' 
type  of  organization,"  said  Montoya. 
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"When  sailors  leave  for  sea  duty, 
they  must  be  assured  that  their 
spouses  and  children  are  left  behind 
in  good  hands.  Otherwise,  they 
aren't  going  to  be  effective  at  sea, 
particularly  if  they  are  getting  letters 
from  home  saying,  'This  doesn't 
work  or  that  doesn't  work.'  So  I tell 
my  people,  'You're  fortunate  that 
you  get  to  go  home  every  night.  Re- 
member, you're  supporting  people 
who  don't  have  a spouse  at  home.'" 

NavFacEngCom's  duties  vary 
from  place  to  place.  San  Diego,  for 
example,  is  currently  served  by  a 
public  works  center  with  2,000  civil- 
ians and  about  30  officers.  "At  the 
Naval  Station  in  San  Diego,  our  pub- 
lic works  center  provides  the  crane 
service  to  unload  the  ships,"  said 
Montoya.  "When  a ship  comes 
alongside,  her  sailors  tie  her  up,  but 
once  that  ship  is  berthed,  the  public 
works  people  take  over  — providing 
hookups  for  telephone,  sewer  sys- 
tem and  shore  power.  We  also  pro- 
vide the  trash  containers  and  the  ve- 
hicle support  — which  we  rent  to  the 
ship  — pickups,  vans  and  sedans.  We 
provide  the  ship  with  its  umbilical 
cords,  its  connections  to  the  shore 
establishment." 

NavFacEngCom  also  manages  the 
Navy's  environmental  programs 
ashore,  advising  all  shore  command- 
ing officers  on  how  to  comply  with 
environmental  laws  governing  water 
and  air  pollution,  hazardous  waste 
problems,  pest  control  and  oil  spill 
cleanup. 

Through  its  natural  resource  pro- 
gram, NavFacEngCom  ensures  that 
in  the  course  of  building  new  facili- 
ties, their  environmental  engineers 
and  natural  resource  personnel  pre- 
pare the  environmental  documenta- 
tion that  the  law  requires.  "We  build 
facilities  that  are  sensitive  to  today's 
rules  and  natural  resource  con- 
cerns," said  Montoya. 

"The  best  examples  that  I can  give 


of  the  Navy's  sensitivity  to  these 
issues  is  the  construction  of  our  sub- 
marine base  at  Kings  Bay,  Ga.,  and 
the  new  homeport  at  Everett, 
Wash.,"  he  said.  "In  dredging  the 
channel  for  submarines  going  to 
Kings  Bay,  we  limit  the  dredging  to 
certain  times  of  the  year  to  make 
sure  that  we  are  not  taking  anything 
off  the  bottom  during  the  heavy  mi- 
gration season  of  the  endangered  sea 
turtles.  We  have  hired  a natural  biol- 
ogist who  rides  the  bridge  of  the  ship 
looking  for  turtles.  If  turtles  are  seen 
on  the  surface,  the  dredging  is  shut 
down  immediately." 


Portal  crane  (P  63)  at  Pearl  Harbor 
Naval  Shipyard. 


In  dredging  for  the  new  homeport 
in  Everett,  the  engineers  were  soon 
discussing  an  item  known  as  a "fish 
window."  "The  fish  window  in 
Puget  Sound  happens  to  be  from 
about  June  15  until  the  early  part  of 
November,"  said  Montoya.  "That's 
the  time  of  the  year  when  the 
salmon  are  not  migrating  — they 
aren't  coming  through  to  spawn.  We 


are  not  permitted  to  dredge  when 
that's  going  on." 

Another  facet  of  NavFacEngCom 
is  the  research  and  development  fa- 
cility, the  Naval  Civil  Engineering 
Laboratory  at  Port  Fiueneme,  Calif, 
(see  Page  26.)  A major  effort  there  is 
in  the  development  of  new  construc- 
tion materials.  They  also  handle  the 
research  and  development  of  physi- 
cal security  devices  and  work  on  so- 
lutions to  environmental  problems. 
For  example,  the  lab  has  developed 
and  implemented  a metal  plating 
process  that  will  recycle  the  excess 
cadmium  and  chromium  created  in 
the  plating  process.  "We  re-use  it  and 
therefore  limit  the  amount  of  dis- 
charges that  are  getting  into  the  en- 
vironment," said  Montoya. 

But,  in  Montoya's  opinion,  the 
number  one  priority  for  NavFacEng- 
Com right  now  is  to  ready  the  new 
bases  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  at  Everett 
and  on  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  for  the 
fleet  by  the  early  1990s.  That  will  be 
followed  by  a couple  of  significant 
overseas  projects. 

One  such  project  will  relocate  facil- 
ities, located  on  the  Agnano  Crater  in 
Naples,  Italy,  to  a preferred  location 
z near  the  Capodichino  Airport.  The  re- 
| location  is  expected  to  cost  approxi- 
m mately  $100  million.  A second 
g>  project  is  to  install  the  water  and 
I power  plant  facilities  needed  in  Subic 
Bay,  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  to 
make  that  base's  utilities  independ- 
ent from  the  local  distribution  sys- 
tem. 

"To  sum  it  all  up,"  said  Montoya, 
"The  question  that  is  continually 
asked  about  NavFacEngCom  is, 
'What  is  your  job?'  and  the  answer  is, 
'To  serve  the  fleet.'  That's  what  ev- 
eryone must  remember  — that  we 
only  have  one  mission,  and  that's  to 
support  our  men  and  women  in  the 
Navy."  □ 

Johnston  is  a staff  writer  with  All  Hands. 
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Below:  The  famous  leathernecks  of  the 
Iwo  Jima  statue  greeted  the  sunrise  in 
solitude,  but  by  9:00  a.m.  they  had  plenty 
of  company  (right). 


Marine  Corps 

Marathon 


12,000  runners  gather 
for  the  ‘ ‘people ’s  race.  ’ ’ 


Story  by  W.  W.  Reid,  photos  by  PHl(AC)  Scott  M.  Allen 

Why  would  anyone  want  to  run  a marathon? 

Standing  at  the  starting  line  of  the  1988  Ma- 
rine Corps  Marathon,  shoulder  to  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  acres  of  other  would-be  marathoners,  the 
answer  seems  clear  enough:  This  is  one  of  the  most 
exciting  athletic  events  an  "ordinary  citizen"  can  ever 
participate  in. 

It  seems  as  though  half  the  Washington,  D.C.,  metro- 
politan area  is  leaning  toward  the  starting  line,  fingering 
their  stopwatches  — hut  it's  really  only  12,000  runners. 

Marines  led  the  military  entrants  with  788,  but  the 
Navy  fielded  a respectable  contingent  — 666  runners. 

Why  would  anyone  want  to  run  a marathon?  Once  the 
Marine  Band  has  played  the  National  Anthem,  and  the 
starting  howitzer  has  been  fired,  runners  get  caught  up 
in  the  rhythm  of  the  race;  it's  thrilling,  or  at  least  fun.  In 
the  first  eight  miles,  there  are  several  tunnels  (actually, 
overpasses  leading  from  downtown  to  the  Pentagon).  As 
the  thundering  throng  rumbles  through  each  tunnel,  the 
Marines  in  the  group  (there  arc  always  Marines  in  the 
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group)  start  up  their  curious,  trademark  jogging  chant: 
"Hrooh!  Hrooh!  Hrooh!"  It  sounds  silly,  but  is  oddly 
infectious,  and  soon  everyone  in  the  tunnel  is  chanting 
— lawyers,  housewives,  bureaucrats,  sailors,  editors, 
students.  We  may  sound  like  a bunch  of  sea  lions  with 
bronchitis,  but  we  are  definitely  in  the  spirit  of  things. 

Why  would  anyone  want  to  run  a marathon?  By  the 
15-mile  mark,  some  of  us  are  beginning  to  wonder. 
We've  circled  the  Pentagon,  crossed  the  Potomac  to 
Georgetown,  gone  under  the  balcony  of  the  Kennedy 
Center,  plodded  down  the  Mall  up  and  around  Capitol 
Hill.  Legs  stiffen,  feet  get  heavy  and  the  perspiration  that 
warmed  you  in  the  first  half  of  the  race  is  starting  to  chill 
you  now  that  the  wind's  picked  up. 

The  pack  has  spread  out  a bit  and  the  group  camarade- 
rie isn't  as  much  of  a factor  as  it  was  at  the  start. 
Marathons  tend  to  divide  themselves  into  fairly  distinct 
groups  of  runners.  Up  front  are  the  twenty  or  so  of  the 


"world-class-or-close-to-it"  group;  they'll  all  finish  in 
under  three  hours.  Next  comes  the  "local-top-flight-recre- 
ational-runners" group;  they'll  run  hard  and  confidently, 
finishing  well  under  four  hours.  After  that,  there's  the 
several  thousand  plodders  who  make  up  the  majority:  the 
"average-recreational-runner- who's-trained-as-hard-as- 
his/her-busy-life-will-allow"  group.  They  will  finish,  but 
it  might  not  be  pretty.  Then  there's  the  rest  of  us:  the 
"Napoleon's-retreat-from-Moscow"  group,  who,  at  mile 
22,  are  figuring  "Why  run  a marathon?"  is  a damn  good 
question.  More  than  a few  are  answering  the  question  by 
sitting  down.  As  we  struggle  up  the  far  side  of  the  wind- 
swept wasteland  that  is  East  Potomac  Park,  our  legs  aren't 
just  stiff,  they're  more  or  less  frozen,  with  rock-like 
cramps  in  every  moving  part  (and  at  this  point,  there  are 
fewer  and  fewer  moving  parts). 

Less  concerned  now  about  our  finishing  time,  the 
most  it  seems  we  can  hope  for  at  this  point  is  a decent 
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Below:  One  young  spectator  sat  on  Dad’s 
shoulders  to  “high  five”  passing  runners.  Right: 
When  Lori  Lawson,  the  first-place  female  in  the 
1988  Marine  Corps  Marathon,  crossed  the  finish 
line,  she  did  some  celebrating  of  her  own. 


burial.  As  more  and  more  stragglers 
are  deciding  to  give  up  the  straggle, 
surrendering  to  aching  legs  and  de- 
hydrated bodies,  a young  woman  in  a 
wheelchair  pushes  herself  slowly  by. 

Legless,  she  has  called  on  her  arms 
and  shoulders  to  do  more  than  can 
reasonably  be  expected.  Ashen- 
faced, her  black  shirt  crusted  white 
with  the  salt  of  her  dried  sweat,  she 
is  driven  by  a determination  that 
transcends  physical  pain. 

As  she  trundles  agonizingly  down 
the  center  line  of  1-295,  leading  back 
to  the  finish  line,  those  of  us  who 
thought  we  had  "hit  the  wall,"  figur- 
ing to  call  it  a day,  gingerly  rise  up 
off  the  curb,  stretch  and  groan,  and 
get  back  in  the  race.  Our  legs  may  be 
sore,  but  at  least  we  have  legs. 

Why  run  a marathon?  In  the  final  few  hundred  yards,  plodding  past  the 
Iwo  fima  statue,  down  a corridor  lined  with  banners  and  cheering  spectators, 
the  answer  is  simple  enough:  to  finish.  The  personal  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  completing  a 26.2-mile  race  is  difficult  to  measure.  Finishers  this  time 
numbered  8,998.  For  those  who  don't  finish,  the  frustration  and  disappoint- 
ment only  serve  to  fuel  the  determination  that  leads  one  to  next  year's 
Marine  Corps  Marathon.  □ 


Allen  is  an  All  Hands  photojournalist.  Reid,  editor  of  All  Hands,  finished  6,264th. 
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Far  left:  More  than  1,800  Marines  from  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  Base  Quantico  made  the 
marathon  possible,  some  by  handing  out 
desperately  needed  water,  and  then  cleaning  up 
close  to  a ton  of  crushed  cups  afterward.  Left: 
First  aid  was  available  all  along  the  26.2-mile 
route,  where  a quarter  of  a million  spectators 
turned  out  to  cheer  their  favorites  (above). 
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Naval  Civil  Engineering  Lab 


For  over  40  years  NCEL  has  “built  better 
mousetraps”  in  support  of  fleet  needs. 


The  Naval  Civil  Engineering 
Laboratory  traces  its  history 
back  to  1948,  when  it  started 
out  by  testing  commercially  avail- 
able equipment  for  the  Seabees. 
Since  then,  NCEL  in  Port  Hueneme, 
Calif.,  has  dramatically  shifted  its 
emphasis. 

What  began  as  a testing  laboratory 
grew  to  a shop  that  designs  new 
ways  of  doing  things,  finally  expand- 
ing to  encompass  prototype  produc- 
tion and  fleet  trials.  Today,  NCEL 
researches,  designs  and  develops 
construction  products  and  services 
commercial  firms  don't  offer. 


Story  by  JOl  David  Masci 

"Until  about  10  years  ago,  we 
would  just  develop  technology  and 
put  it  on  the  shelf.  Someone  else  de- 
veloped the  products  for  field  use," 
said  CAPT  Donald  R.  Wells,  the  lab- 
oratory's commanding  officer.  "We 
were  not  product-development  or- 
iented. We  used  to  have  technology 
departments — now  we  have  product 
departments." 

Wells  is  one  of  only  a handful  of 
military  men  at  the  lab,  which  em- 
ploys more  than  400  civilian  scien- 
tists, engineers  and  support  staff. 
The  laboratory  is  divided  into  four 
main  research  areas:  energy  and  en- 


vironmental protection,  shore  facili- 
ties and  material  technology,  am- 
phibious and  advanced  base  facilities 
and  ocean  facilities. 

"Most  of  the  fleet  looks  at  re- 
search and  development  as  scientists 
running  around  in  white  coats  look- 
ing at  things  people  in  the  fleet  never 
see,"  lamented  Wells.  It's  a percep- 
tion he  wants  to  dispel.  "The  prod- 
uct may  go  either  to  the  shore  estab- 
lishment or  to  the  fleet,  but  it 
directly  supports  the  fleet  side." 

Part  of  fleet  support  is  the  lab's 
policy  to  make  a quick  transfer  of 
technology  from  the  shore  establish- 
ment to  the  operating  forces.  Wells 
described  an  example  of  technology 
transfer  relating  to  specially  lami- 
nated windows  on  aircraft  carriers 
that  typically  take  up  to  nine 
months  to  replace. 

"The  bullet-proof,  blast-resistant 
glass  technologies  we  were  develop- 
ing for  the  State  Department  is 
called  'polycarbonate  glazing,"'  he 
said.  "Because  it's  much  stronger 
than  glass,  we  can  make  thinner 
windows  for  one-third  the  cost,  and 
it  can  be  cut,  delivered  and  installed 
in  a few  days.  This  is  direct  fleet 
support." 

o The  laboratory's  "customers" 
£ contract  with  NCEL  to  produce  a 
f product.  "The  product  may  be  a 
° piece  of  hardware,  it  may  be  a speci- 
fication for  that  hardware,  it  may  be 
a technical  manual,"  said  Wells.  "I 
have  to  keep  that  customer  satisfied 
with  a quality  product  delivered  on 


An  NCEL  technician  attempts  to  break  through  a 
polycarbonate  glazed  pane  after  a thermal  attack  test. 
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Port  Hueneme,  Calif.,  is  home  to  NCEL. 


time,  within  budget." 

Engineers  at  the  lab  work  on  prob- 
lems as  varied  as  security,  clean  up 
of  contamination  and  development 
of  new  tools.  In  addition,  the  lab  pro- 
vides consulting  services  to  the  fleet. 

Physical  security  is  an  engineering 
area  equally  important  to  ships  and 
shore  stations.  Spaces  storing  every- 
thing from  cash  to  nuclear  weapons 
must  be  protected  from  unautho- 
rized access.  The  thrust  of  the  labo- 
ratory's research  has  taken  a novel 
approach  in  this  area,  according  to 
security  engineering  division  direc- 
tor Gary  R.  Cook. 

"Physical  security  is  interesting," 
said  Cook.  "In  the  past,  it's  been 
based  primarily  on  intuition  and  ex- 


perience. We're  trying  to  base  it  on 
quantitative  information  and  engi- 
neering. Very  few  people  have  taken 
this  approach  before." 

Cook  said  putting  up  a fence  or 
placing  iron  bars  on  a window  won't 
necessarily  enhance  a building's  se- 
curity. "If  you  can  still  kick  the  door 
in,  I've  obviously  not  added  to  the 
security  and  it's  cost  me  a lot  of 
money,"  he  explained. 

To  standardize  the  required  secu- 
rity levels  of  buildings  and  their 
doors  and  windows,  Cook  and  his 
16-person  staff  have  developed  a 
computerized  security  system  and 
an  accompanying  design  manual 
that  recommends  cost-effective 
measures  to  counter  threats. 


The  security  engineers  have  devel- 
oped vehicle  crash  barriers,  bullet- 
proof glass  and  forced-entry  resistant 
doors.  They  are  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's leading  experts  on  locks, 
safes,  containers  and  seals. 

Buying  products  that  meet  the 
services'  needs  on  the  open  market  is 
usually  not  an  option,  according  to 
Cook.  "The  DoD  is  much  more  sub- 
ject to  terrorist  attacks  than  private 
industry,"  he  said,  "and  since  it  rep- 
resents a relatively  small  portion  of 
the  commercial  security  market, 
they  don't  develop  things  that  will 
meet  our  level  of  threat." 

Threat  tests  conducted  at  NCEL 
and  outlying  sites  include  forced- 
entry  attacks  using  hand  and  power 
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tools,  a 3,700  degree  thermal  lance, 
ballistics  and  explosives. 

"I'm  not  saying  we  can  stop  every 
threat  in  the  whole  world,"  said 
Cook.  "What  I'm  saying  is  we  can 
design  to  stop  certain  threats." 

Security  is  just  one  of  the  areas  of 
expertise  at  NCEL. 

At  the  energy  and  environmental 
department,  environmental  program 


manager  Winston  deMonsabert  de- 
scribed how  microscopic  organisms 
are  being  used  to  solve  a major  haz- 
ardous waste  headache. 

At  Naval  Air  Station  Patuxent 
River,  Md.,  leaking  fuel  storage 
tanks  have  contaminated  the  sur- 
rounding ground  water.  The  labora- 
tory's solution  is  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  tiny,  naturally  occurring 


"bugs"  that  will  eat  the  oil,  then  die 
off. 

"In  any  piece  of  dirt  you  have  mil- 
lions of  'bugs,'  or  microorganisms," 
said  deMonsabert.  "Each  different 
type  of  bug  has  certain  things  it  likes 
to  eat  and  things  that  hold  it  back 
from  multiplying."  He  said  the 
planned  use  of  organisms  already  in 
the  soil  is  an  environmentally  con- 
scious decision  that  will  allay  fears  of 
disrupting  the  site's  natural  balance. 

"We  seed  the  area  with  nutrients 
these  organisms  thrive  on,"  said  de- 
Monsabert. "They  will  eventually 
do  what  we  want  them  to  do.  When 
the  food  is  gone,  they'll  go  back  to 
their  natural  population.  That  way 
we  haven't  disturbed  the  ecology  in 
the  long  run." 

DeMonsabert's  boss,  Dr.  Roger 
Staab,  who  heads  the  energy  and  en- 
vironmental department,  said  con- 
vincing the  Navy  to  try  this  mini- 
mally intrusive  solution  was  not 
difficult.  "It's  a matter  of  eco- 
nomics," he  said.  "It's  not  that  hard, 
once  you  show  the  decision  maker 
what  the  cost  is  going  to  be  as  op- 
posed to  having  to  dig  up  and  haul 
away  all  the  contaminated  ground." 

In  NCEL's  traditional  role  of  sup- 
porting the  construction  battalions, 
the  ocean  engineering  department's 
construction  systems  division  has 
designed  a set  of  underwater  power 
tools  driven  by  pumped  sea  water 
rather  than  the  oil  now  in  use. 

Using  hydraulic  fluids  like  oil 
limits  a diver's  mobility  because  it 
requires  a second  hose  to  return  oil 
to  the  pump.  Divers  can't  effectively 
use  hydraulic  tools  below  300  feet. 
Oil  can  contaminate  the  diver's 
breathing  gas,  and  seawater  can  con- 
taminate the  machinery,  requiring 
extensive  repairs. 

The  heart  of  the  multi-function 
tool  system  is  a diesel  engine  that 

A safe  door  is  tested  during  a 3,700- 
degree  thermal  attack. 
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drives  a sea  water  pump  delivering 
2,000  pounds  per  square  inch  of  pres- 
sure into  a half-inch  hose.  Four  dif- 
ferent tools  can  be  attached  at  the 
end  of  the  hose:  a band  saw,  grinder, 
impact  wrench  or  rock  drill.  Each 
tool  contains  a three-horsepower 
motor,  driven  by  sea  water,  with  the 
clean  water  discharged  back  into  the 
ocean. 

Mechanical  engineer  Bruce  Farber 
said  human  factors  were  important 
design  criteria.  "We  make  sure  the 
tool  is  compatible  with  the  diver," 
he  said.  "The  tool  has  to  do  most  of 
the  work.  The  diver  doesn't  have  his 
legs  and  back  to  lean  against.  He's 
effectively  weightless,  very  much 
like  an  astronaut." 

Once  a prototype  tool  is  designed, 
a Navy  dive  team  tests  the  tool  in 
NCEL's  on-site  tank  and  then  in  the 
ocean.  "Our  eventual  goal  is  that  the 
tools  will  be  manufactured  by  pri- 
vate companies,"  said  division  direc- 
tor Mike  Atturio.  "That  happens  a 
lot,  and  that's  the  way  we  like  it." 

NCEL  offers  quick  solutions  to 
fleet  problems.  The  Facilities  Engi- 
neering Support  Office  operates  a 
hotline  fielding  hundreds  of  urgent 
requests  for  information  or  services 
each  year.  That  means  Jerry  Dum- 
mer,  director  of  the  FESO,  is  the  man 
at  NCEL  who  is  most  in  contact 
with  the  fleet.  Dummer  and  an  as- 
sistant handle  about  150  requests 
each  month  for  information  and 
services. 

"The  most  important  thing  is  to 
get  the  technology  out  into  the  field, 
not  to  document  that  we  did  it,"  said 
Dummer.  "We  want  the  person  who 
needs  the  technology  to  have  direct 
access.  That's  what  this  office  is  all 
about." 

Roughly  half  the  requests  can  be 
answered  by  mailing  to  the  caller  a 
copy  of  the  laboratory's  report  on  the 
subject,  Dummer  said.  NCEL  will 
also  give  24  man-hours  of  consulting 
services  free  of  charge.  Beyond  that, 


or  for  on-site  visits,  the  activity  or 
firm  must  contract  with  the  lab  and 
pay. 

To  make  it  easier  for  his  clients  to 
get  the  information  they  need,  Dum- 
mer is  helping  develop  computer 


A Navy  diver  uses  a sea-water-pow- 
ered,  muiti-function  tool  system  drill 
developed  by  NCEL  scientists. 


programs  called  "expert  systems" 
for  common  problem  areas.  Through 
a series  of  "yes  or  no"-type  ques- 
tions, the  program  can  help  the  user 
solve  a problem  with  paints,  for  ex- 
ample. 


FESO  is  also  linked  through  an 
electronic  mail  network  with  out- 
side sources  of  information  — other 
government  labs  and  engineering  of- 
fices. 

"We're  not  the  only  holder  of  tech- 
nology," Dummer  said.  "We're  an 
information  broker.  There  are  lots  of 
engineers  and  bright  people  in  the 
field  who  come  up  with  innovative 
solutions.  If  we  know  where  those 
bright  people  are,  we  can  refer  callers 
to  them. 

"The  more  I use  this  'e-mail,'  the 
more  I feel  there  is  an  answer  out 
there  for  just  about  any  fleet  prob- 
lem," he  continued. 

Dummer  said  technology  transfer 
isn't  just  a helping  hand.  It's  an  obli- 
gation, especially  once  lab  engineers 
have  finished  researching  a product. 

"If  we  develop  a widget  and  we 
think  that  widget  has  commercial 
applications,  we're  required  by  law 
to  make  it  available  to  private  in- 
dustry. That's  outgoing  technology 
transfer,"  he  said. 

On  other  occasions  a business 
may  hire  the  lab  through  cooperative 
R&D  agreements,  under  federal 
technology  transfer  laws.  "We  don't 
bless  products  for  Navy  use,"  Dum- 
mer said.  "The  company  can  hire  the 
lab  and  ask  us  to  develop  or  improve 
their  product.  But  there's  no  guaran- 
tee the  scientists  will  come  up  with 
a commercially  successful  product 
at  the  end." 

As  the  Navy's  principal  research 
z and  development  center  for  shore, 
p surface  and  underwater  construc- 
| tion,  NCEL  applies  existing  technol- 
| ogy  to  today's  problems  while 
searching  for  tomorrow's  answers. 

"Our  focus  is  on  what  we'll  need 
in  the  year  2000  and  beyond,"  said 
Wells.  "At  the  same  time,  the  fleet 
commander  is  focused  on  what's 
going  on,  day  by  day.  We  try  to  keep 
it  balanced."  □ 

Masci  is  assigned  to  NIRA  Det.  5,  San 
Diego. 
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Fleet  Reservists  provide  special  mementos. 


Story  and  photos  by  PHI  Chuck  Mussi 


Flags  are  always  with  us.  We  stand  before  one 
when  we  are  sworn  in.  There's  one  flying  at  our 
duty  station  — afloat  or  ashore  — when  we 
arrive  and  depart.  And  when  we  die,  they  wrap  us  in 
one. 

Shifting  colors  and  getting  underway,  showing  the 
colors,  "hauling  down  the  colors"  when  one's  duty  is 
done  — the  flag  is  the  key  element  in  every  Navy 
ceremony.  It  is  also 
the  most  treasured 
memento  of  that  cer- 
emony. 

When  a sailor 
leaves  the  Navy, 
shipmates  gather  to 
honor  a career  com- 
pleted. The  finest 
token  of  that  honor 
is  often  the  flag.  The 
memories  of  such  a 
career  are  usually 
very  special,  and 
they  usually  involve 
flags:  saluting  the 
ensign  boarding  your 
first  ship,  standing  at  attention  in  bitter  cold  or  swel- 
tering heat  (never  ducking  inside)  on  base  when  colors 
are  piped,  the  bittersweet  strains  of  taps  blessing  a 
flag-draped  casket. 

Such  special  memories  are  best  commemorated 
with  special  flags. 

Now,  thanks  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association's 
Branch  67,  sailors  can  hold  in  their  hands  just  such  a 
special  memento:  a U.S.  flag  that  has  flown  from  the 


mast  over  the  Navy  Memorial. 

The  Memorial  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  1980, 
but  built  with  private  donations  gathered  by  a private 
organization,  the  United  States  Navy  Memorial  Foun- 
dation. It  is  nearing  completion  in  the  heart  of  the 
nation's  capital,  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Dedication 
ceremonies  took  place  on  Oct.  13,  the  Navy's  birth- 
day, in  1987. 

Since  early  1988, 
FRA  volunteers  have 
been  working  long 
hours,  braving  the 
elements  weekend 
mornings  and  week- 
day nights,  to  meet  a 
growing  demand: 
More  and  more  peo- 
ple want  to  be  proud 
owners  of  a flag  that 
has  flown  over  the 
Navy  Memorial. 

Working  in  shifts, 
FRA  volunteers,  in- 
cluding Navy  League 
Sea  Cadets  and  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  members,  cart  out  boxes  and 
boxes  of  3-foot  by  5-foot  Dettra  Duralite  nylon  flags, 
with  sewn  stripes  and  embroidered  stars.  Each  flag  is 
run  up  the  official  Navy  Memorial  flagpole,  lowered, 
properly  folded  and  stowed. 

For  $22,  anyone  who  wants  one  can  purchase  such  a 
flag.  The  charge  covers  the  cost  of  the  flag  itself,  a 
certificate  of  authenticity  and  a donation  that  is  di- 
vided between  the  Navy  Memorial  Foundation  and 
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Active  duty  sailors  turned  out  on 
dedication  day  to  bear  flags.  Now,  the 
Fleet  Reserve  is  hoisting  colors  for 
donations. 


“Hauling  down  the  colors” 
when  one’s  duty  is 
done — the  flag  is  the  key 
element  in  every  Navy 
ceremony. 


the  Fleet  Reserve  Association. 

Flag  orders,  with  the  check  or  money  order  made 
payable  to  "Navy  Memorial  Flag  Program,"  should  be 
mailed  to  Navy  Memorial  Flag  Program,  FRA  Branch 
67,  5006  Suitland  Road,  Suitland,  Md.  20746.  Allow 
four  to  six  weeks  for  delivery  and  clearly  indicate  the 
name(s)  to  be  inscribed  on  the  certificate. 

Throughout  our  careers,  flags  are  always  with  us. 
Now  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association  is  helping  sailors 
take  with  them  a very  special  flag,  one  that  they  will 
truly  want  to  keep  with  them  always.  □ 

Mussi  is  a photo] ournalist  for  All  Hands. 
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Duel  at 

Cherbourg 


USS  Kearsarge  and  CSS  Alabama  pounded 
each  other  in  a fight  to  the  finish  off 
the  French  coast  during  the  Civil  War. 


Story  by  JOl  Mike  McKinley 
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On  Saturday  morning,  June 
11,  1864,  one  of  the  Con- 
federacy's most  danger- 
ous and  successful  com- 
merce raiders,  CSS  Alabama, 
steamed  into  the  French  port  of 
Cherbourg.  Having  just  completed  a 
22-month  cruise  during  which  it  had 
captured  or  destroyed  62  Yankee 
merchant  ships  and  one  Union  war- 
ship, Alabama  was  in  need  of  over- 
haul and  its  crew  a rest. 

Under  the  command  of  Confeder- 
ate Captain  Raphael  Semmes,  the 
English-built  Alabama  carried  a 
mixed  crew  of  British,  Irish  and  Con- 
federate seamen,  all  supervised  by 
Confederate  officers.  Alabama  had, 
during  this  most  recent  foray,  cov- 
ered 75,000  miles  of  ocean,  the 
equivalent  of  three  voyages  around 
the  world,  leaving  in  her  wake  a trail 
of  smouldering  wrecks  all  the  way 
from  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  ship's 
depredations  had  already  cost  Yan- 
kee merchant  shipping  interests 
over  $5  million  and  had  put  Semmes 
at  the  top  of  the  Union  Navy's  "most 
wanted"  list. 

After  anchoring  Alabama  in  the 
harbor  at  Cherbourg,  Semmes  went 
ashore  to  request  permission  from 
French  naval  authorities  to  land  37 
prisoners  he  had  taken  in  his  raids 
and  to  put  his  ship  in  dry  dock  for 
repairs. 

Although  willing  to  take  the  pris- 
oners off  his  hands,  authorities 
weren't  keen  on  allowing  Semmes 
docking  space.  Cherbourg  was  a 
French  naval  station  and  its  facilities 
were  reserved  for  the  French  fleet 
only.  Permission  to  use  the  dry  dock 
would  have  to  come  from  Emperor 
Napoleon  III  in  Paris.  But  Napoleon 
was  off  on  vacation  and  Semmes  was 
told  that  it  might  be  a while  before 
an  answer  to  his  request  would  ar- 
rive. However,  if  the  Confederate 
skipper  didn't  wish  to  wait,  he  could 
sail  his  ship  to  another  port,  such  as 
Le  Havre,  which  was  not  a French 


naval  station  and  had  private  dock- 
ing facilities. 

But  Semmes  decided  he  would 
wait,  feeling  confident  that  he  would 
eventually  be  granted  use  of  Cher- 
bourg, since  he  knew  the  emperor 
supported  the  Confederate  cause. 
Also,  his  men  needed  a much  de- 
served liberty  and  he  could  start 
some  repairs  while  waiting  for  the 
emperor's  response. 

The  news  of  Alabama's  arrival  in 
Cherbourg  quickly  reached  the 
French  capital  and  the  next  morning, 
June  12,  the  American  Minister 
there  telegraphed  the  Federal  sloop- 
of-war,  USS  Kearsarge,  then  an- 
chored in  Dutch  waters  300  miles 
away,  to  make  all  speed  to  Cher- 
bourg to  intercept  the  rebel  raider 
and  to  pick  up  the  prisoners  put 
ashore  the  night  before. 

For  many  months,  Kearsarge, 
commanded  by  Captain  John  A. 
Winslow,  had  been  cruising  the 
Azores,  hunting  for  Confederate 
raiders,  but  thus  far  they  had  eluded 
him.  Semmes  was  especially  irritat- 
ing; he  and  Winslow  had  been  play- 
ing a game  of  cat  and  mouse  for  some 
time.  So  when  Winslow  received  the 
message  from  Paris  that  Alabama 
was  in  Cherbourg,  he  made  immedi- 
ate preparations  for  getting  under- 
way. This  time,  he  was  determined 
that  Semmes  wouldn't  get  away. 

There  was  considerable  excite- 
ment aboard  Alabama,  when,  on  the 
morning  of  June  14,  the  crew  saw 
Kearsarge  approaching  the  entrance 
to  the  breakwater.  Semmes  ordered 
the  mizzenmast  and  topgallant  yards 
sent  down  and  prepared  his  ship  for 
action.  He  also  sent  an  urgent  order 
to  shore  for  one  hundred  tons  of  coal 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  receive 
over  the  weekend.  He  had  to  have 
the  coal  or  he  wouldn't  stand  a 
chance  if  it  came  to  a running  fight 
against  Kearsarge.  It  was  a foregone 
conclusion  who  would  be  victorious 
in  a sails-against-steam  confronta- 
tion. 


With  her  sails  still  furled,  Kear- 
sarge steamed  into  Cherbourg  har- 
bor, passing  by  Alabama  in  a man- 
ner suggesting  that  she  had  barely 
taken  notice  of  the  raider.  Tension 
was  high  on  the  Confederate  ship  as 
Semmes  and  his  crew  watched  the 
Yankee  warship  come  to  a stop  a 
short  distance  away  and  lower  a boat 
into  the  water.  Once  the  crew  of  the 
boat  was  well  away  from  the  mother 
ship  and  headed  toward  shore,  Kear- 
sarge made  her  way  back  out  toward 
the  harbor  entrance  to  take  up  sta- 
tion just  beyond  the  breakwater. 

Securing  his  crew  from  quarters, 
Semmes  sent  for  his  executive  of- 
ficer, John  McIntosh  Kell.  When  the 
XO  arrived  at  the  captain's  cabin, 
Semmes  said  to  him,  "Kell,  I am 
going  out  to  fight  the  Kearsarge. 
What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

Kell  left  a detailed  written  record 
of  the  battle,  in  which  he  described 
the  meeting.  "We  then  quietly 
talked  it  all  over,"  Kell  said,  "We 
discussed  the  batteries,  especially 
the  Kearsarge’ s advantage  in  11-inch 
guns.  I reminded  him  [Semmes]  of 
our  defective  powder,  how  our  long 
cruise  had  deteriorated  everything, 
as  proven  in  our  target-practice  off 
the  coast  of  Brazil  when  certainly 
every  third  shot  was  a failure  even  to 
explode.  [But]  I saw  his  mind  was 
fully  made  up,  so  I simply  stated 
these  facts  for  myself." 

On  board  Kearsarge,  Winslow 
waited  for  the  return  of  the  officer 
and  boat  crew  he  had  sent  ashore  to 
meet  with  French  authorities  and 
the  U.S.  Consulate  to  determine  the 
status  of  the  prisoners  and  to  ascer- 
tain further  intelligence  on  the  ac- 
tivities and  intentions  of  Alabama. 
Winslow  wanted  to  keep  his  quarry 
right  where  she  was:  within  sight  — 
and  trapped. 

As  Winslow  anticipated  the  im- 
pending battle,  it  seemed  to  him  the 
advantage  would  be  on  his  side.  Ala- 
bama was  light  and  built  for  speed, 
but  Kearsarge,  though  heavier,  was 
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solidly  built,  and  also  had  impro- 
vised chain-cable  side  armor,  which 
would  greatly  limit  damage  by 
enemy  cannon.  The  chain-cable,  120 
fathoms  of  it,  remained  hidden  be- 
hind boards  until  ready  for  use,  when 
it  would  be  hung  over  the  side. 

For  armament,  Alabama  carried 
eight  guns,  including  six  32- 
pounders  and  two  pivot  guns,  a 
Blakely  1 10-pound  rifled  gun  and  an 
8-inch  smoothbore.  But  Winslow's 
Kearsarge  carried  two  1 1-inch  Dahl- 
grens  backed  up  by  four  32-pounders 
and  one  rifled  28-pounder.  Keeping 
these  guns  in  action  was  the  job  of 
his  disciplined  and  well-trained  crew 
of  162  men,  who  outnumbered  the 
crew  of  Alabama  by  20. 

While  Winslow  waited  for  his  em- 
missary  to  return,  Semmes  sent  a 
message  to  Admiral  Samuel  Barron, 
the  senior  Confederate  naval  officer 
stationed  in  Paris.  Semmes  told  Bar- 


ron that  since  Kearsarge  was  in 
Cherbourg,  he  took  it  to  be  a chal- 
lenge and  he  was  going  to  go  out  and 
settle  the  issue  between  them  as 
soon  as  he  finished  coaling  ship  and 
overhauling  the  magazine,  shell 
rooms  and  all  gun  equipment. 

Later,  when  Semmes  was  asked  by 
the  U.S.  Consulate  in  Paris  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  prisoners  to  be 
transferred  from  Cherbourg  to  Kear- 
sarge, the  Rebel  captain  refused.  He 
reasoned  that  turning  over  the  37 
prisoners  would  simply  mean  37 
more  enemy  crewmen  to  contend 
with  in  the  upcoming  fight. 

Directing  the  Confederate  agent  in 
Cherbourg  to  deliver  his  answer  on 
the  prisoner  issue  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
sulate and  thence  to  Winslow, 
Semmes  also  gave  the  agent  a per- 
sonal note  which  he  wanted  deliv- 
ered to  Winslow.  The  note  read:  "I 
hear  that  you  were  informed  by  the 


United  States  consul  that  the  Kear- 
sarge was  to  come  to  this  port  solely 
for  the  prisoners  landed  by  me,  and 
that  she  was  to  depart  in  twenty-four 
hours.  I desire  you  to  say  to  the 
United  States  consul  that  my  inten- 
tion is  to  fight  the  Kearsarge  as  soon 
as  I can  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. ...  I beg  she  will  not  depart 
before  I am  ready  to  go  out."  Thus 
Semmes  directly  challenged  Wins- 
low to  a duel.  Winslow  was  more 
than  ready  to  accept. 

Word  of  the  impending  battle 
caused  a considerable  stir  in  Cher- 
bourg. Until  this  news,  the  citizens' 
only  immediate  contact  with  the 
American  Civil  War  had  been 
through  the  sea  stories  told  by 
sailors  from  battle-scarred  Confeder- 

Kearsarge  officers  display  grim 
determination  before  the  battle.  CAPT 
John  A.  Winslow  is  third  from  the  left. 
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ate  ships  that,  like  Alabama,  had 
pulled  into  Cherbourg  from  time  to 
time  for  refitting  and  repairs.  But 
now,  the  war  had  come  close  to 
home  as  two  ships  of  the  opposing 
American  navies  were  going  to  have 
it  out  right  in  Cherbourg's  backyard. 

The  news  quickly  spread,  not  only 
throughout  France,  but  throughout 
Europe  as  well  and  within  one  day 
visitors  began  swarming  into  Cher- 
bourg. Excitement  was  at  a fever 
pitch  as  the  curious  crowded  the 
Cherbourg  docks  to  get  a closer  look 
at  Alabama  as  the  crew  prepared  her 
for  battle  against  the  Yankee  warship 
that  could  be  seen  waiting  beyond 
the  breakwater. 

As  one  Alabama  crewman  re- 
counted, "Everywhere  we  went,  we 
were  treated  as  brave  gladiators.  In 
the  harbor  stood  mighty  warships  of 
the  French  Navy,  and  even  they 
looked  upon  us  with  envy."  The 
sailor  added,  "Although  we  all  knew 
Alabama  was  seriously  in  need  of 
repairs,  pride,  mixed  with  Confeder- 
ate patriotism,  assured  each  man  a 
victory." 

But  the  French  government  wasn't 
happy  with  the  situation  in  Cher- 
bourg. Word  came  from  Paris  advis- 
ing Semmes  that  his  presence  was  no 
longer  welcome  in  the  French  port 
and  that  he  should  make  all  haste  in 
preparing  to  get  underway.  Port  resi- 
dents also  feared  that  Winslow 
might  get  impatient  and  start  firing 
at  Alabama  while  she  was  still  in 
the  harbor. 

For  the  next  four  days,  Semmes 
and  his  crew  worked  diligently  to  get 
Alabama  ready  for  action.  Coal  was 
heaped  into  the  ship's  bunkers  and 
the  crew  worked  day  and  night  to 
strengthen  and  refit  the  raider.  The 
ship's  Third  Lieutenant,  Joe  Wilson, 
remarked  sarcastically,  "The  towns- 
people doubled  our  (food)  portions, 
suggesting  that  we  needed  to  be  fat- 
tened up  for  the  slaughter." 

On  board  Kearsarge,  which  was 
now  on  station  just  beyond  the 


three-mile  limit  of  the  French  coast, 
Winslow  was  keeping  a constant 
watch  for  the  Confederate  raider.  He 
had  earlier  addressed  his  crew 
boldly:  "I  will  give  you  one  hour  to 
take  the  Alabama  and  I think  you 
can  do  it!" 

Finally,  on  Saturday  night,  June 
18,  Semmes  sent  word  to  the  naval 
authorities  in  Cherbourg  that  he 
would  be  steaming  out  to  meet 
Kearsarge  the  following  morning.  In 
reply,  a French  naval  officer  was  sent 
to  inform  Semmes  that  the  French 
ironclad  frigate  Couronne  would  ac- 
company Alabama  to  protect  the 
neutrality  of  French  waters. 

In  the  morning,  the  walls  and  for- 
tifications of  the  harbor,  all  the 
buildings  and  the  hills  around  Cher- 
bourg were  crowded  with  people, 
watching  as  Alabama  got  underway. 
A band  struck  up  the  rousing  strains 
of  "Dixie"  and  some  of  the  on- 
lookers waved  miniature  Confeder- 
ate flags. 

Alabama  was  accompanied  by 
Couronne,  two  French  pilot  boats 
and,  rather  incongruously,  the  Eng- 
lish steam-yacht  Deerhound,  owned 
by  a wealthy  Britisher  and  Southern 
sympathizer,  John  Lancaster.  Lan- 
caster and  his  sons  were  more  inter- 
ested in  watching  Semmes  blast  a 
Yankee  warship  out  of  the  water 
than  going  to  church  that  morning 
with  Mrs.  Lancaster. 

This  particular  Sabbath  morning 
was  bright  and  warm  and  the  seas 
calm.  Watchstanders  aboard  Kear- 
sarge continued  their  vigil,  eyeing 
the  entrances  to  Cherbourg  for  a sign 
of  Alabama  coming  forth  to  meet 
them.  For  some,  the  watch  was  get- 
ting tiresome. 

At  10  a.m.,  CAPT  Winslow  began 
his  regulation  Sunday  inspection  of 
the  ship  and  crew.  His  inspection 
began  at  nearly  the  same  time  that 
Alabama  got  underway.  Making  his 
rounds,  Winslow  found  everything 
in  order.  But  this  inspection  was  a 
bit  different  from  the  routine.  The 


ship  and  men  were  battle-ready, 
somewhat  unusual  for  a normally 
quiet  Sunday  morning.  Every  gun 
was  loaded  and  all  boilers  were 
stoked  and  heating.  Special  lookouts 
remained  perched  high  in  the  rigging 
with  eyes  peeled  for  the  Rebel  raider. 

With  the  inspection  completed  to 
his  satisfaction,  Winslow  had  the 
quarterdeck  prepared  for  divine  serv- 
ices. Winslow  was  in  the  habit  of 
conducting  the  services  himself. 
Standing  before  the  assembled  crew 
with  Bible  in  hand,  Winslow  was 
about  to  begin  his  sermon  when  one 
of  the  lookouts  cried,  "The  Ala- 
bamal " and  pointed  to  port.  Emerg- 
ing out  of  the  haze  with  its  stack 
pumping  black  smoke  into  the  sky 
was  Alabama,  followed  at  a respect- 
able distance  by  Mr.  Lancaster's 
Deerhound.  Both  vessels  cleared  the 
harbor  and  stood  off  to  the  north. 

There  was  great  commotion  on 
Kearsarge  and  even  more  when 
Couronne  hove  into  view.  Winslow 
picked  up  his  long-glass  and  studied 
each  of  the  vessels  for  a few  mo- 
ments before  ordering  his  executive 
officer  to  get  the  crew  to  quarters 
and  drape  the  chain  armor  over  the 
side. 

Winslow  had  expected  only  the 
Alabama  and  was  puzzled  and  con- 
cerned about  the  other  vessels  that 
accompanied  her,  especially  the 
French  warship.  What  were  her  in- 
tentions? 

This  question  was  answered  when 
Couronne  approached  within  hailing 
distance  of  Kearsarge  and  through  a 
speaking  trumpet,  a French  officer 
relayed  his  compliments  to  Winslow 
and  advised  him  that  it  was  the  wish 
of  the  French  authorities  that  the 
Kearsarge  and  Alabama  should 
stand  well  off  the  three-mile  limit  to 
do  battle,  in  order  to  minimize  the 
possibility  of  stray  shells  slamming 
into  Cherbourg. 

These  terms  were  acceptable  to 
Winslow  and  he  ordered  the  Kear- 
sarge to  turn  to  and  head  out  to  sea. 
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Although  anxious  to  fight,  Winslow 
reasoned  that  by  heading  farther  out, 
he  would  be  able  to  build  up  more 
steam  and  thus  give  his  engines 
more  power  when  the  battle  began. 
And,  if  four  or  five  miles  beyond  the 
three-mile  limit,  he  would  have 
plenty  of  maneuvering  room  to  cut 
off  a retreat  by  the  Rebel  raider 
should  Semmes  tried  to  make  a run 
back  to  safety  within  French  terri- 
tory. That  is,  if  he  could  get  by  Cour- 
onne,  which  had  assumed  the  role  of 
umpire  and  had  positioned  herself  to 
keep  the  contestants  on  the  pre- 
scribed playing  field,  ready  to  blow 
the  whistle  on  anyone  stepping  out 
of  bounds. 

When  seven  miles  from  shore,  the 
two  ships  approached  to  within  one 
mile  of  each  other.  Suddenly,  Kear- 
sarge  wheeled,  showing  her  star- 
board battery  to  Alabama.  Semmes 
countered  by  turning  Alabama  to 
port  exposing  his  own  starboard  side 
to  Winslow.  Turning  to  executive  of- 


ficer Kell,  Semmes  coolly  inquired  if 
he  was  ready.  Kell  responded  in  the 
affirmative,  and  Semmes  replied, 
"Then  you  may  open  fire  at  once, 
sir."  With  a tremendous  roar,  smoke 
and  flame  erupted  from  the  raider's 
Blakely  and  a 110-pound  shell  hur- 
tled toward  Kearsarge. 

Winslow  held  fire  as  the  sailors  on 
Kearsarge  watched  a huge  geyser  of 
water  erupt  well  away  from  their 
ship  when  the  Alabama's  first  shot 
fell  short.  As  Kearsarge  bore  down 
on  the  raider,  Alabama  loosed  an- 
other round  from  the  Blakely.  This 
time  the  shell  came  in  high,  scream- 
ing through  the  rigging,  and  there 
was  a loud  crack  as  the  shell  broke 
through  Kearsarge' s foretopmast- 
backstay.  Now,  as  if  this  hit  was  the 
cue,  the  other  guns  on  Alabama 
joined  in  a thundering  chorus,  send- 
ing a hail  of  shot  toward  the  closing 
Yankee  ship.  But  these  rounds  went 
wide  of  the  mark  and  whistled  past. 
Winslow's  gunners,  still  held  in 


check,  were  surprised  over  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  fire  coming  from  Alabama 
and  at  the  same  time  relieved  by  the 
poor  marksmanship. 

Closing  to  one-half  mile,  Winslow 
felt  he  was  in  effective  gun  range  and 
ordered  the  helm  hard  to  port  just  as 
another  rebel  broadside  was  fired. 
But  again,  Alabama's  guns  failed  to 
score  and  with  his  own  starboard 
side  now  facing  that  of  the  enemy, 
Winslow  gave  the  order,  "All  the  di- 
visions! Aim  low  for  the  water  line! 
Fire!  Load  and  fire  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble!" Fiis  unrestrained  starboard 
gunners  laid  down  a roaring  broad- 
side, slamming  several  solid  hits 
into  Alabama.  More  deliberate  in 
their  aim,  the  Yankee  gunners  con- 
centrated on  trying  to  rip  open  Ala- 
bama at  the  waterline. 

"The  firing  now  became  hot  and 
heavy,"  recalled  John  Kell,  as  the 
two  ships,  shrouded  in  gunsmoke, 
traded  broadside  for  broadside, 
steaming  in  matching  clockwise  cir- 
cles, a tactic  that  eventually  saw  the 
circles  getting  tighter  and  tighter, 
bringing  the  two  ships  closer  to- 
gether until  they  were  only  about 
400  yards  from  each  other. 

Kearsarge  gunners  were  lacing 
Alabama  with  shells  from  the  11- 
inch  Dalgrens  with  deadly  accuracy, 
hitting  the  raider  repeatedly  at  the 
waterline.  But  once  Alabama's  gun- 
ners got  the  range  and  settled  down, 
they  began  inflicting  damage  of  their 
own. 

One  of  the  raider's  110-pound 
shells  dropped  through  the  engine- 
room  skylight  of  Kearsarge  barely 
missing  the  boilers.  Another  fol- 
lowed, ripped  through  the  starboard 
bulwarks  of  the  Yankee  ship  just 
below  the  main  rigging  and  exploded 
on  the  quarterdeck,  taking  out  three 
gunners  on  the  after  Dahlgren.  All 
three  men  were  severely  wounded. 

CAPT  Raphael  Semmes  stands  next  to 
Alabama's  110-pound  rifled  gun. 

Behind  him  is  LT  John  Kell. 
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One  of  them,  quarter  gunner  John  W. 
Dempsey,  was  quickly  rushed  to 
sick  bay,  anesthetized  with  chloro- 
form and,  in  just  minutes  after  being 
hit,  had  his  mangled  arm  amputated. 

Ordinary  seaman  William  Gowin, 
hit  in  the  leg,  dragged  himself  to  the 
forward  hatch  and  refused  aid  from 
other  men  at  the  guns,  telling  them 
to  keep  firing.  Gowin  would  later  die 
of  his  wound. 

Yet  another  110-pound  shell  ex- 
ploded inside  Kearsarge’ s stack, 
gouging  out  a massive  hole  in  its 
wall. 

The  next  110-pound  shell  from 
Alabama's  Blakely  slammed  into 
Kearsarge' s stern  post  and  lodged 
there.  This  was  the  hit  Semmes  was 
looking  for.  In  a few  seconds,  that 
shell  would  explode  and  the  Yankee 
ship's  rudder  would  be  useless,  mak- 
ing this  battle  yet  another  Alabama 
coup.  But  to  Semmes'  chagrin,  as  he 
watched  through  his  long  glass  for 
the  expected  explosion,  the  shell  in 
the  stern  post  neither  smoked  nor 
flamed.  It  was  a dud!  All  it  did  was 
bind  the  Kearsarge' s rudder,  making 
it  harder,  but  not  impossible,  to  steer 
the  ship. 

Winslow  kept  the  Kearsarge  gun- 
ners hard  at  it,  the  135-pound  shells 
of  the  Dahlgrens  thundering  into 
Alabama's  sides,  sending  geysers  of 
water  and  wood  splinters  hurtling 
skyward.  Meanwhile,  the  32- 
pounders  swept  Alabama's  decks 
with  shot. 

Thus  far  in  the  battle,  Alabama 
had  lost  only  one  man  and  had  two 
wounded.  But  the  casualty  list  sud- 
denly lengthened  when,  during  one 
Yankee  salvo,  a shell  from  a 32- 
pounder  crashed  through  Alabama's 
8-inch  smoothbore's  port,  com- 
pletely disemboweling  the  first  man 
it  hit  before  it  exploded,  terribly 
mangling  18  others.  Sailors  slipped 
in  the  blood  as  they  left  their  guns  to 
help  clear  away  the  wounded  from 
the  blast  and  throw  the  dead  over  the 
side.  Shovels  were  used  to  clear  the 


deck  of  flesh  and  bone  and  to  lay 
down  sand  so  men  could  keep  their 
footing. 

While  Alabama  sailors  performed 
this  grim  cleanup,  more  Yankee 
shells  ripped  through  the  Rebel  ship's 
hull,  several  of  which  exploded  si- 
multaneously, wounding  and  killing 
Alabama  sailors  below  decks. 

In  reply,  Alabama's  guns  began 
slamming  shells  into  Kearsarge' s 
side.  But  to  Semmes'  amazement  the 
shells  bounced  off  the  Yankee  ship's 
hull.  Semmes  then  ordered  solid 
shot  fired  at  Kearsarge,  and  it  too 
struck  and  plopped  into  the  sea,  with 
little  effect.  Blaming  deteriorating 
gunpowder  for  this,  Semmes  had  his 
gunners  alternate  between  both  shot 
and  shell. 

After  the  battle,  when  he  found 
out  that  Winslow  had  armored  Kear- 
sarge with  120  fathoms  of  chain 
cable,  Semmes  was  furious  and  felt 
that  Winslow  had  committed  an  un- 
forgivable faux  pas  in  the  code 
duello.  "It  was  the  same  thing  as  if 
two  men  were  to  go  out  and  fight  a 
duel,"  said  Semmes  later,  "and  one 
of  them,  unknown  to  the  other,  were 
to  put  on  a suit  of  mail  under  his 
outer  garment." 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  battle 
had  raged,  and  now  Alabama  was 
taking  a savage  pounding.  Shells 
from  the  Yankee  guns  tore  into  the 
raider's  hull,  smashed  into  her 
decks,  ripped  away  her  rigging  and 
killed,  maimed  and  wounded  her 
sailors.  Semmes  himself  was  struck 
by  a shell  fragment  as  he  stood  on 
the  quarterdeck,  giving  orders  to  his 
men. 

As  the  sea  poured  through  the  gap- 
ing holes  in  Alabama's  side,  the 
stricken  ship  settled  slowly  in  the 
water.  Rebel  gunners  bravely  traded 
shot  for  shot,  but  more  erratically 
and  wildly. 

Winslow,  sensing  victory,  wanted 
to  end  the  fight  once  and  for  all.  He 
ordered  his  gunners  to  fill  their  guns 
with  grapeshot  and  rake  the  enemy 


decks.  When  the  guns  went  off,  the 
effect  on  the  Rebel  sailors  was  grue- 
some as  they  fell  to  the  deck, 
wounded  or  killed.  It  was  like  facing 
massive,  high-powered  shotguns  fir- 
ing lethal  loads  of  buckshot.  Each 
ball  in  the  nine-ball  cluster  of  grape- 
shot  weighed  three  pounds  and  at 
close  range  could  be  devastating. 

Semmes  now  knew  that  the  battle 
was  nearly  over.  He  had  only  two 
guns  still  on  line,  his  32-pounders. 
His  ship  was  sinking  by  the  stern 
and  a good  part  of  his  brave  crew  lay 
dead  or  dying  on  Alabama's  bloody 
decks.  The  Rebel  captain  turned  to 
Executive  Officer  Kell,  and  said,  "... 
as  soon  as  our  head  points  to  the 


CAPT  Raphael  Semmes 


French  coast  in  our  circuit  of  action, 
shift  your  guns  to  port  and  make  all 
sail  for  the  coast." 

But  Winslow  put  Kearsarge  in  a 
position  to  cut  off  Alabama's 
escape. 

Running  to  a hatchway,  Kell 
yelled  down  to  the  engineer  to  give 
the  ship  more  steam.  The  reply  came 
back  that  the  ship  already  had  all  the 
steam  it  could  carry  without  blow- 
ing up.  But  under  the  circumstances, 
it  was  crucial  that  something  be 
done,  so  the  assistant  engineer  told 
the  men  in  the  "black  gang"  to,  "Let 
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her  have  the  steam,  boys!  We  had 
better  blow  her  to  hell  than  let  the 
Yankees  whip  us!" 

Yet,  no  matter  how  much  steam 
they  tried  to  raise  in  the  boilers,  the 
fires  were  going  out  from  the  flood- 
ing below  decks,  compliments  of  the 
Yankee's  11 -inch  guns. 

Kell  went  below  to  determine  how 
long  the  ship  could  stay  afloat.  In 
Alabama's  wardroom,  now  con- 
verted into  a makeshift  operating 
theater,  he  noticed  Assistant  Sur- 
geon David  Llewellyn,  standing 
waist-deep  in  water  with  an  expres- 
sion of  disbelief  on  his  face.  Just  mo- 
ments before,  a shell  from  an  1 1-inch 
Dalghren  had  smashed  through  an 
adjoining  bulkhead  and  swept  away 
the  operating  table,  with  a wounded 
seaman  on  it,  leaving  behind  a ragged 
hole  in  the  outboard  bulkhead 
through  which  seawater  now  rushed. 

Arriving  at  the  flooded  engine- 
room,  Kell,  up  to  his  hips  in  water 
and  floating  wreckage,  could  tell  by 
the  steam  from  the  boiler's  drowned 
fires  that  Alabama  was  finished. 
This  he  reported  to  Semmes  when 
back  on  deck. 

"Then,  sir,"  said  Semmes,  ad- 
dressing Kell,  "cease  firing,  shorten 

Kearsarge  crewmen  cheer  with 
unrestrained  enthusiasm  as  their  guns 
slam  shot  and  shell  into  Alabama. 


sail,  and  haul  down  the  colors.  It  will 
never  do  in  this  Nineteenth  Century 
for  us  to  go  down  with  our  decks 
covered  with  our  gallant  wounded." 

From  Kearsarge,  Winslow  saw 
Alabama's  flag  go  down,  but  not 
knowing  whether  it  was  shot  down, 
hauled  down  or  whether  Semmes 
was  playing  a trick,  he  ordered  his 
gunners  to  give  the  badly  listing,  rav- 
aged raider  another  broadside,  caus- 
ing more  terrible,  and  now  useless, 
suffering  on  the  sinking  Rebel  ship. 
Then  a white  flag  was  sighted  as  it 
was  run  up  from  Alabama's  slowly 
settling  stern. 

Winslow  ordered  a cease-fire  and 
for  the  next  two  minutes  he  and  his 
sweating,  powder-stained  crew  si- 
lently and  warily  watched  the  sink- 
ing raider.  They  could  see  survivors 
jumping  overboard.  The  battle 
seemed  to  be  over.  Suddenly,  the  two 
remaining  guns  on  the  Alabama 
opened  fire  on  Kearsargel 

Winslow's  gunners  responded 
with  a broadside.  He  ordered  the 
helmsmen  (it  took  four  men  now  to 
handle  the  wheel  because  of  the 
shell  wedged  in  the  stern  post)  to 
steer  a course  across  the  sinking 
ship's  bow  so  that  the  gunners  could 
rake  the  battered  and  bloodied  hulk. 
Then,  through  the  smoke,  Winslow 
saw  that  the  white  flag  still  flew 


from  the  raider's  stern  and  he 
checked  his  gunners.  He  knew  now 
that  the  battle  was  over. 

Alabama  sailors  were  all  aban- 
doning ship  as  the  raider's  bow 
pointed  skyward  and  her  stern 
plunged  into  the  depths.  The  main- 
mast was  so  shot  up  that  it  snapped 
as  the  raider  sank.  Alabama  went 
down,  creating  a massive  whirlpool 
that  sucked  many  Rebel  sailors  into 
its  vortex,  drowning  them  with  the 
ship  in  40  fathoms  of  water. 

A dinghy  from  Alabama,  filled 
with  wounded  survivors,  approached 
Kearsarge.  Someone  on  board  the 
heavily  laden  craft  cried  out  for  the 
Yankees  to  send  more  boats. 

The  best  Winslow  could  do  was 
lower  two  boats,  since  that  was  all 
that  he  had  left,  the  others  having 
been  destroyed  in  the  battle.  Know- 
ing that  these  two  boats  and  the 
dinghy  wouldn't  be  enough  to  save 
all  the  survivors,  Winslow,  through  a 
speaking  trumpet,  called  out  to  Mr. 
Lancaster  on  his  yacht  Deerhound 
and  to  the  captains  on  the  French 
pilot  boats  to  lend  a hand. 

In  all,  70  men  were  rescued  by 
Kearsarge  and  40  by  Deerhound.  Two 
of  those  picked  up  by  the  Confederate 
sympathizer,  Lancaster,  included 
Semmes  and  Kell,  the  last  survivors 
to  leave  Alabama.  Recognizing 
Semmes,  Lancaster  hid  him  under  a 
tarpaulin  when  he  sighted  a boat  from 
Kearsarge  heading  toward  them. 
When  the  boat  was  alongside  the 
yacht,  a Kearsarge  seaman  asked  if 
anyone  had  picked  up  Alabama's 
captain.  Kell  replied,  "He's  drowned." 

When  the  boat  from  Kearsarge 
pulled  away,  Lancaster  said  to 
Semmes,  "I  think  every  man  is  saved. 
Where  can  I land  you?"  According  to 
Kell,  Semmes  replied,  "I  am  under 
f English  colors  — the  sooner  you  land 
3 me  on  English  soil,  the  better."  With 
t that,  Lancaster  fled  to  England. 

When  Winslow  heard  of  Lancas- 
I ter's  duplicity,  he  went  into  a tower- 
§ ing  rage  and  demanded  in  no  uncer- 
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tain  terms  what  right  that 
Englishman  had  in  depriving  him  of 
his  prisoner.  Winslow  would  later 
bring  charges  that  Lancaster  was  in 
cahoots  with  Semmes  all  along. 

Still  fuming,  Winslow  put  into 
Cherbourg  to  release  the  survivors  of 
Alabama.  Taking  stock  of  the  battle, 
Winslow  reported  that  Kearsarge 
had  only  two  sailors  wounded  and 
one,  seaman  Gowin,  killed,  whereas 
Alabama  suffered  43  casualties,  half 
of  whom  were  either  killed  in  the 
fighting  or  were  drowned  when  their 
ship  went  down. 

When  Kearsarge  returned  to  the 
United  States,  Winslow  was  pro- 
moted to  commodore  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  President  Abraham 

CSS  Alabama  goes  down  stern  first  as 
survivors  abandon  ship. 


Lincoln.  In  return,  Winslow  sent 
President  Lincoln  a section  of  Kear- 
sarge's  stern  post  with  the  110- 
pound  dud  embedded  in  it. 

After  the  war,  Winslow  went  on  to 
command  the  Gulf  Squadron  from 
1866-1867.  Promoted  to  rear  admiral 
in  1870,  he  was  given  command  of 
the  Navy's  Pacific  Squadron,  a post 
he  held  until  1872.  Winslow  died  in 
Boston  on  Sept.  29,  1873. 

Semmes  landed  safely  in  South- 
hampton, England,  to  a hero's  wel- 
come. A group  of  Royal  Navy  officers 
presented  him  with  a new  sword  re- 
placing the  one  he  threw  in  the  chan- 
nel when  he  abandoned  ship,  rather 
than  surrender  it  to  Winslow. 

Semmes  eventually  made  his  way 
back  to  America,  returned  to  the 
South  and  was  promoted  to  rear  ad- 
miral in  command  of  eight  ironclads 


and  gunboats  on  the  James  River  in 
Virginia.  His  duty  there  was  short- 
lived, however.  Near  the  war's  end, 
he  burned  and  scuttled  all  his  boats 
to  prevent  them  from  falling  into 
Union  hands. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  Semmes 
was  indicted,  tried  and  found  guilty 
of  piracy.  He  was  sent  to  prison  but 
was  granted  a pardon  by  President 
Andrew  Johnson  after  spending  only 
four  months  behind  bars.  Semmes 
then  returned  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  to 
practice  law  and  write  about  his  pri- 
vateering days  and  adventures  on 
Alabama . A popular  lecturer, 
Semmes  made  many  tours  of  the 
South  relating  his  war  experiences. 
He  died  at  Point  Clear,  on  Mobile 
Bay,  Ala.,  on  Aug.  30,  1877.  □ 

McKinley  is  a staff  writer  for  All  Hands. 
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‘Save  the  whales’  - 

For  the  sailors  of  Oceanographic 
Development  Squadron  8 and  four 
aerial  ice  observers  from  the  Naval 
Polar  Oceanographic  Center,  mis- 
sion OS- 14-88  was  quickly  coming 
to  an  end  last  October.  They  had  just 
completed  a routine  surveillance 
track  from  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base, 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  and  were  look- 
ing forward  to  coming  home  — 
Naval  Air  Station  Patuxent  River. 

But  instead  the  crew  would  be  fly- 
ing — not  south,  to  home  — but 
north  to  provide  ice  reconnaissance 
support  to  some  very  unusual  cus- 


- VXN  8 helps  out 

tomers  — two  California  gray 
whales  and  a Soviet  nuclear-powered 
icebreaker. 

The  whales  were  trapped  in  ice- 
covered  waters  and  could  not  reach 
the  open  sea.  The  only  thing  that 
kept  them  alive  was  a single  breath- 
ing hole  cut  into  the  rapidly  thicken- 
ing ice  field.  Hope  was  fading  fast 
when  the  Soviets  offered  the  assis- 
tance of  two  of  their  more  sophisti- 
cated icebreakers.  But  the  Soviets 
needed  navigational  assistance  to  get 
through  the  waters  off  Point  Barrow, 
Alaska. 


VXN  8's  task  was  to  observe  and 
plot  the  areas  of  ice  in  different 
stages  of  development  so  that  the 
icebreakers  could  avoid  giant  ice 
floes  and  reach  the  whales  safely. 

After  some  early  problems  with 
weather  conditions,  VXN  8,  with  the 
embarked  aerial  ice  observers, 
guided  the  Soviet  icebreakers  on  sta- 
tion. The  whales  were  freed  the  next 
day,  as  VXN  8 returned  to  NAS  Pa- 
tuxent. ■ 

— Story  from  the  Public  Affairs  Office, 
VXN  8,  NAS  Patuxent  River,  Md. 


Boatswain’s  mate’s  hobby  is  bigger  than  most 


When  you  mention  building 
models,  most  people  think  of  the  lit- 
tle plastic  kits  you  can  buy  at  any 
hobby  store.  But  when  Chief  Boat- 


swain's Mate  Marlin  Beck  talks 
about  building  models,  you  quickly 
realize  that  there  is  nothing  "little" 
about  his  hobby. 

Beck,  the  leading  chief  of  fuels  at 
Naval  Air  Station  Keflavik,  Iceland, 
is  constructing  what  has  turned  into 
a nearly  seven-foot  long  replica  of 
the  aircraft  carrier  USS  Constella- 
tion (CV  64). 

"I  was  looking  for  something  to  do 
in  my  idle  time,"  Beck  said,  "and  I 
have  always  loved  working  with 
wood  and  building  model  aircraft." 
The  difference  in  this  case  was  that 
all  the  construction  would  be  based 
on  his  memories  and  photographs 
from  old  cruisebooks,  rather  than 
printed  plans. 

"The  reason  I chose  to  build  the 
'Connie'  was  that  I was  stationed  on 
her  for  seven  years.  My  dream  is  to 
go  back,  eventually,  for  another  tour 
of  duty,"  Beck  said. 

BMC  Beck’s  seven-foot  model  of  USS 
Constellation  takes  up  most  of  his 
I dining  room. 


The  model  began  as  a sheet  of  ply- 
wood on  his  living  room  floor.  It 
shortly  moved  to  the  dining  room 
table  as  the  hull  took  shape. 

"When  I first  started,  parts  were 
very  hard  to  obtain,"  Beck  said. 
"Being  in  Iceland,  I had  to  order  all 
the  special  parts  from  various  mail- 
order firms.  Most  of  the  time  it  takes 
anywhere  from  four  to  six  weeks  to 
receive  the  accessories  I need." 

So  far,  the  model  has  required  two 
gallons  of  paint,  60  square  feet  of 
fiberglass,  four  gallons  of  resin,  80 
sheets  of  balsa  wood  and  a sheet  of 
plywood  used  for  the  flight  deck. 

"This  is  more  than  a hobby,"  Beck 
said.  "With  no  blueprints  or  plans  to 
work  from,  it  has  turned  into  a major 
undertaking.  I work  on  her  any- 
where from  30  minutes  to  six  hours 
at  a time.  I figure  it  will  be  another 
six  to  nine  months  before  I have  her 
outfitted  the  way  I remember.  Then 
she'll  be  done."  ■ 

— Story  by  fOC  Dave  Evans,  NAS  Ke- 
flavik, Iceland. 
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U.S.  sailor  ‘joins’  German  navy 


Many  American  military  person- 
nel in  Europe  get  a chance  to  work 
with  their  NATO  allies  during  exer- 
cises and  training  events.  Not  many, 
however,  get  the  chance  to  actually 
be  assigned  to  another  country's 
armed  forces  for  a full  tour  of  duty. 

One  Navy  man,  Senior  Chief  Elec- 
tronic Warfare  Specialist  (SW)  Dan- 
iel Smith,  is  doing  just  that.  Smith  is 
assigned  as  an  instructor  at  the  Ger- 
man navy's  Marineortungsschule,  or 
naval  detection  school  in  Bremerha- 
ven,  West  Germany.  Smith  is  one  of 
two  U.S.  Navy  chiefs  assigned  to  the 
school  under  the  Navy's  Personnel 
Exchange  Program.  The  20-year-old 
program  sends  members,  E-4 
through  0-3,  from  the  U.S.  Navy  to 
allied  navies  worldwide. 

The  school  has  all  the  features  of  a 
major  U.S.  training  base,  including 


recruit  training  and  "A"  and  "C" 
schools.  Smith  instructs  German 
junior  petty  officers  in  electronic 
warfare. 

Before  PEP  members  are  assigned 
to  an  overseas  billet,  they  are  sent  to 
the  Defense  Language  Institute  in 
Monterey,  Calif.,  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage of  their  host  nation. 

"I  had  no  prior  language  training 
besides  high  school  Spanish,"  Smith 
said.  "At  Monterey,  they  gave  me  a 
solid  eight  months  of  German." 

Smith  said  he  feels  fortunate  to  get 
the  PEP  assignment. 

"I  was  coming  to  the  end  of  my 
tour  as  instructor  at  the  Naval  Elec- 
tronic Warfare  School  in  Pensacola 
when  I contacted  the  assignments 
branch  in  Washington,"  Smith  said. 
"I  was  prepared  to  go  back  to  sea 
after  three  years  of  shore  duty.  I was 


Navy  Campus  leads  to  college,  cockpit 


Three  sailors  from  Helicopter 
Mine  Countermeasures  Squadron  12 
in  Norfolk  took  advantage  of  Navy 
training  and  their  flight  line  skills  to 
earn  their  college  degrees  and  be- 
come commissioned  officers. 

LT  Stan  Reed,  ENS  Rick  Bott  and 
ENS  Dean  Kluss  used  the  Navy 
Campus  voluntary  education  and 
bachelor  degree  program,  to  earn 
their  commissions  in  the  Navy.  All 
three  men  then  applied  and  were  ac- 
cepted into  the  naval  aviation  train- 
ing program. 

Reed  was  reassigned  to  HM  12 
after  completing  Aviation  Officers 
Candidate  School,  and  was  reunited 
with  his  buddies,  Bott  and  Kluss. 

"If  Stan  had  not  brought  the  pro- 
gram to  my  attention,  I would  have 
never  done  anything  about  it,"  said 


Kluss,  who  was  an  AOCS  honor 
graduate  in  1988. 

Bott  also  spent  eight  years  in  the 
enlisted  ranks  before  applying  to 
flight  school. 

"I  developed  maturity,  and  now 
that  I'm  a naval  aviator,  I know  what 
the  enlisteds  go  through.  I can  better 
identify  with  them,"  Bott  said. 

Navy  Campus  provides  Navy  peo- 
ple with  education  counseling,  free 
testing  services,  financial  aid  and 
personal  counseling. 

American  Counsel  on  Education 
teams  examine  Navy  courses  and 
recommend  the  number  of  credits 
that  should  be  given  for  completing 
those  courses.  Credits  earned  in  the 
Navy  are  then  combined  with  other 
credits  accepted  by  the  college  for 
prior  civilian  schooling. 


surprised  when  they  asked  if  I was 
interested  in  the  PEP  assignment." 

Smith  said  that  the  big  difference 
between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
man navies  is  size. 

"The  Germans  have  a smaller, 
more  defined  defense  mission  than 
ours,"  Smith  said.  "Their  ships, 
fleet,  everything,  is  smaller.  The 
people,  though,  are  really  great.  It's 
been  a privilege  to  work  with  them." 

And  Smith  has  similar  praise  for 
the  PEP  program. 

"I've  certainly  gained  a lot  from 
the  program,"  Smith  said.  "There's 
something  special  about  actually 
being  in  a different  navy  in  a differ- 
ent country.  We  have  a lot  to  teach 
each  other.  PEP  is  a learning  experi- 
ence for  both  sides."  ■ 

— Story  by  Army  Specialist  Alex  Gray, 
PAO,  Norddeutschland,  West  Germany. 


All  three  aviators  were  air  crew- 
men in  their  enlisted  days  together. 
Reed,  who  was  an  Aviation  Electri- 
cian's Mate,  spent  eight  years  as  an 
enlisted  man  before  graduating  from 
Southern  Illinois  University  in  1979. 

Bott  and  Kluss  completed  their  de- 
grees in  1986  and  1987  respectively. 

All  three  found  out  through  Navy 
Campus  that  some  of  the  Navy 
schooling  could  count  for  college 
credit,  thus  giving  them  the  opportu- 
nity to  complete  their  degrees. 

"Someone  took  an  interest  in 
me,"  Reed  said,  "so  I'm  taking  the 
time  to  help  other  sailors  find  out 
what  academic  and  career-enhanc- 
ing programs  are  available."  ■ 

— Story  by  Rod  Duren,  Chief  of  Naval 
Education  and  Training  PAO,  Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 
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Paths  to  a Commission 


The  Navy  offers  many  ways  to  become  a commissioned  officer.  This  month’s  Rights  and 
Benefits  briefly  describes  the  Navy’s  basic  commissioning  programs.  Specific  qualifications 
for  entry  into  any  of  the  programs  may  change  from  time  to  time  because  of  the  Navy’s  needs 
or  new  legislation. 


Commissioning  programs  are 
available  for  both  college  students 
and  college  graduates.  Specialists  in 
certain  professional  or  scientific  cat- 
egories may  qualify  for  a direct  com- 
mission. Enlisted  men  and  women 
who  are  outstanding  performers  may 
also  qualify  for  commissioning  pro- 
grams. 

By  providing  many  paths  to  a com- 
mission the  Navy  can  more  effec- 
tively meet  its  personnel  needs 
while  taking  into  account  a variety 
of  individual  circumstances  and  in- 
terests. The  right  road  for  each  indi- 
vidual is  determined  by  weighing 
and  balancing  two  basic  factors  — 
what  the  Navy  needs  to  man  the 
fleet  and  what  the  person  is  qualified 
to  do. 


U.S.  Naval  Academy 

The  United  States  Naval  Academy 
offers  an  outstanding  opportunity  for 
qualified  young  persons  to  embark 
on  careers  as  officers  in  the  naval 
service.  All  applicants  must  have  a 
nomination  from  an  official  source 
in  order  to  be  considered  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,  Md. 

There  are  many  sources  of  nomi- 
nations. Applicants  should  apply  to 
all  sources  for  which  they  are  eligi- 
ble. This  always  includes  a U.S.  rep- 
resentative, two  U.S.  senators  and 
the  Vice  President.  Each  year  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  nominate 
85  active  duty  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  enlisted  personnel  and  85 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  reserve  per- 
sonnel who  either  are  on  active  duty 


or  are  assigned  to  a drill  unit. 

Qualified  candidates  are  appointed 
to  the  Naval  Academy  as  midship- 
men in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  receive  a 
basic  monthly  pay  of  approximately 
$500,  plus  tuition,  room  and  board. 

Graduates  earn  a bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  one  of  18  majors 
and  a commission  as  an  ensign  in  the 
Navy  or  a second  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps. 

Applicants  for  the  Naval  Academy 
must  be: 

• A U.S.  citizen. 

• At  least  1 7 years  old  and  not  yet 
22  years  old  on  July  1 of  the  year  of 
admission. 

• Unmarried,  not  pregnant  and 
have  no  legal  obligation  to  support  a 
child  or  other  individual. 

• Of  good  moral  character. 

• Scholastically,  medically  and 
physically  fit. 

Active  duty  enlisted  personnel 
must  have  an  active  duty  pay  base 
date  one  year  prior  to  July  1 of  the 
year  of  admission.  Reserve  enlisted 
personnel  who  are  on  active  duty  or 
are  assigned  to  a drill  unit  must  have 
a pay  entry  base  date  one  year  prior 
to  July  1 of  the  year  of  admission. 


Naval  Academy  Prep  School 

The  Naval  Academy  Preparatory 
School,  located  in  Newport,  R.I., 
provides  intensive  instruction  and 
preparation  for  the  academic,  mili- 
tary and  physical  training  curricula 
at  the  Naval  Academy. 

NAPS  convenes  in  August  each 
year  with  the  course  continuing 
through  May  of  the  following  year 


for  candidates  seeking  admission  to 
the  Naval  Academy  in  July. 

Applicants  who  are  not  selected 
for  direct  appointment  to  the  Naval 
Academy  are  automatically  consid- 
ered for  selection  to  NAPS.  OpNav- 
Inst  1531.4  (series)  contains  infor- 
mation covering  admission  to  the 
Naval  Academy  and  NAPS.  See  your 
career  counselor  for  details  about 
these  programs. 


NROTC  scholarship  program 

The  Naval  Reserve  Officer  Train- 
ing Corps  scholarship  program  leads 
to  an  appointment  as  an  officer  of 
the  regular  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  in 
the  grade  of  ensign  or  second  lieu- 
tenant. The  NROTC  programs  are 
maintained  to  educate  and  train 
well-qualified  men  and  women  for 
careers  as  commissioned  officers. 
The  program  is  designed  to  provide 
the  Navy  with  unrestricted  line  of- 
ficers. Only  persons  reasonably  sure 
of  making  their  career  in  the  Navy  or 
Marine  Corps  should  apply. 

The  NROTC  scholarship  provides 
tuition,  books,  fees  and  $100-a- 
month  subsistence.  NROTC  units 
are  located  at  66  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  34  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Two-  and  four-year  schol- 
arships are  available.  NROTC  mid- 
shipmen are  members  of  the  inac- 
tive reserve  and  do  not  receive  pay 
and  allowances.  General  eligibility 
requirements  are: 

• Be  a U.S.  citizen. 

• Be  under  25  years  old  on  June  30 
or  the  year  of  commissioning.  Age 
waivers  of  up  to  48  months  are  avail- 
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able  to  those  with  prior  active  mili- 
tary service. 

• Be  a high  school  graduate  or  pos- 
sess an  equivalency  certificate. 

• Be  physically  qualified  for  unre- 
stricted line  service. 

• Be  morally  qualified  and  possess 
officer-like  qualities  and  character. 

• Have  no  moral  obligations  or 
personal  convictions  which  would 
prevent  conscientious  support  and 
defense  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  against  all  enemies. 

• Have  no  record  of  military  or 
civil  offenses. 

For  application  procedures,  see 
OpNavNote  1533. 


BOOST  program 

The  Navy  is  engaged  in  a vigorous 
effort  to  ensure  that  opportunities 
for  a career  as  a naval  officer  are  open 
to  persons  who  may  have  been  edu- 
cationally deprived,  but  who  have 
demonstrated  that  they  possess  the 
fundamental  qualities  and  desire 
necessary  to  gain  a commission. 

To  help  these  individuals  achieve 
their  potential,  the  Navy  developed 
the  Broadened  Opportunity  for  Of- 
ficer Selection  and  Training  pro- 
gram. BOOST  prepares  selected  indi- 
viduals for  entrance  into  the  Naval 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
Scholarship  Program  or  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy. 

A military  staff  provides  physical 
fitness  training,  general  military 
training  and  counseling  for  students. 
A civilian  staff  teaches  the  academic 
curriculum.  General  eligibility  re- 
quirements are: 

• Be  an  enlisted  member  on  active 
duty  in  the  Navy  or  Naval  Reserve  or 
a civilian  agreeing  to  enlist  for  four 
years  with  BOOST  school  guarantee. 

• Be  highly  motivated  to  become  a 
commissioned  officer  and  have  the 
potential  for  professional  growth  if 


given  the  educational  opportunity. 

• Have  36  months  of  active  obli- 
gated service  as  of  June  1 of  the  year 
BOOST  training  commences  or 
agree  to  extend  enlistment  or  active 
duty  agreement  to  accumulate  36 
months.  Upon  completion  of 
BOOST,  members  must  agree  to  ac- 
cept four  years  of  obligated  commis- 
sioned service. 

• To  qualify  for  entrance  to  the 
Naval  Academy  upon  completion  of 
BOOST,  the  member  must  be  un- 
married and  have  no  dependents. 

• Be  at  least  17  years  old.  Prospec- 
tive NROTC  candidates  must  not 
have  passed  their  21st  birthday  on 
June  30  of  the  year  entering  BOOST. 
Candidates  with  active  service  in 
the  armed  forces  may  be  granted  a 
waiver  on  a month-for-month  basis 
up  to  27  months.  Prospective  USNA 
candidates  must  not  have  passed 
their  21st  birthday  on  July  1 of  the 
year  entering  BOOST. 

• Be  able  to  meet  the  physical  re- 
quirements prescribed  for  unre- 
stricted line  officer  programs. 

• Have  no  record  of  conviction  by 
court-martial  or  by  civil  court  (other 
than  for  minor  traffic  violations). 

• Meet  high  standards  of  personal 
conduct,  character,  patriotism,  sense 
of  duty  and  financial  responsibility. 

• Be  a high  school  graduate  or 
have  a General  Education  and  Devel- 
opment equivalency  certificate. 

• Have  taken  SAT  or  ACT  within 
12  months  preceding  application 
deadline. 

• Be  recommended  by  the  com- 
manding officer. 

The  BOOST  program  is  conducted 
at  the  Naval  Training  Center,  San 
Diego.  Detailed  information  on  this 
program  is  available  in  the  annual 
BOOST  OpNav  Notice  1500. 

Enlisted  Commissioning 
program 


The  Enlisted  Commissioning  Pro- 
gram provides  enlisted  personnel, 
who  have  previous  college  credit,  a 
full-time  opportunity  to  complete 
requirements  for  a baccalaureate  de- 
gree and  earn  a commission.  General 
eligibility  requirements  are: 

• U.S.  citizenship. 

• Be  active  duty  in  the  Navy  or 
Naval  Reserve. 

• Have  at  least  four  years  time  in 
service. 

• Be  at  least  22  years  of  age  but 
less  than  31  by  the  time  of  commis- 
sioning. 

• Be  physically  qualified  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  unrestricted  line. 

• Have  no  record  of  conviction  by 
court  martial  or  civil  court,  other 
than  minor  traffic  violations. 

• Meet  high  standards  of  personal 
conduct,  character,  patriotism,  sense 
of  duty  and  financial  responsibility. 

• Have  a cumulative  grade  point 
average  of  at  least  2.5  on  a 4.0  scale 
from  all  college-level  courses  com- 
pleted. 

• Be  recommended  by  the  com- 
manding officer. 

ECP  officer  candidates  receive  full 
pay  and  allowances,  but  must  pay 
their  own  tuition  and  other  school- 
related  expenses.  A six-year  active 
service  requirement  will  be  incurred 
from  the  date  of  transfer  to  the  ECP. 
Four  years  of  active  commissioned 
service  will  be  incurred  upon  com- 
missioning. 


Chief  Warrant  Officer  program 

The  Chief  Warrant  Officer  pro- 
gram (along  with  the  Limited  Duty 
Officer  program)  is  one  of  the  pri- 
mary enlisted-to-officer  programs 
that  does  not  require  a college  educa- 
tion. CWOs  provide  technical  exper- 
tise at  a relatively  stable  grade  level 
in  the  officer  structure.  General  eli- 
gibility requirements  are: 
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• Be  a U.S.  citizen. 

• Be  serving  on  active  duty  as  a 
chief  petty  officer  in  the  regular 
Navy,  Naval  Reserve  or  TAR  pro- 
gram at  the  time  of  application. 

• Be  physically  qualified  for  ap- 
pointment to  chief  warrant  officer. 

• Be  a high  school  graduate  or  pos- 
sess a service-accepted  equivalent. 

• Have  no  record  of  conviction  by 
court-martial  nor  conviction  by  civil 
court  for  offenses  other  than  minor 
traffic  violations  for  the  two-year  pe- 
riod immediately  preceding  Oct.  1 of 
the  year  application  is  made. 

• Be  recommended  by  the  com- 
manding officer. 

Personnel  in  paygrades  E-7 
through  E-9  must  have  completed  at 
least  12  but  no  more  than  24  years  of 
active  naval  service  immediately 
preceding  Oct.  1 of  the  year  applica- 
tion is  made.  Specific  application 
procedures  and  additional  informa- 
tion about  the  CWO  program  can  be 
found  in  NavMilPersComlnst 
1131. 1A. 


Limited  Duty  Officer  program 

The  Limited  Duty  Officer  program 
is  another  enlisted-to-officer  pro- 
gram that  does  not  require  a college 
education.  The  LDO  meets  the 
Navy's  needs  for  officer  technical 
managers.  General  eligibility  re- 
quirements are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  chief  warrant  officer  program 
with  the  following  exceptions: 

• Be  serving  as  a petty  officer  first 
class  or  chief  petty  officer  (E-6,  7 or 
8).  If  the  member  is  a POl,  he/she 
must  have  served  in  that  capacity  for 
at  least  one  year  immediately  preced- 
ing Oct.  1 of  the  year  of  application. 

• Have  completed  at  least  eight 
but  not  more  than  16  years  of  active 
naval  service  on  Oct  1 of  the  year 
application  is  made. 

• POl  candidates  must  complete 


all  performance  tests,  practical  fac- 
tors, training  courses  and  service 
schools  required  for  chief  petty  of- 
ficer. Additionally,  each  POl  appli- 
cant must  successfully  compete  in 
the  annual  Navywide  examination 
for  advancement  to  CPO  adminis- 
tered in  January  of  the  year  of  appli- 
cation. 

1)  A candidate  whose  final  exam 
multiple  is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
that  required  to  be  CPO  selection 
board  eligible  will  be  considered 
LDO  selection  eligible. 

2)  A POl  is  exempt  from  this  re- 
quirement when  authorization  for 
advancement  to  CPO  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  commanding  officer. 

• Must  be  recommended  by  the 
commanding  officer. 

NavMilPersComlnst  1131. 1A 
contains  specific  application  proce- 
dures and  additional  information 
about  the  LDO  program. 

Officer  Candidate  School 


The  Officer  Candidate  School  pro- 
gram provides  16  weeks  of  officer 
candidate  indoctrination  and  train- 
ing at  the  Naval  Education  and 
Training  Center,  Newport,  R.I.  The 
program  is  open  to  male  and  female 
personnel  except  for  the  nuclear 
power  program  (submarine  and  sur- 
face) which  is  not  open  to  women. 

Enlisted  applicants  in  paygrades 
E-4  and  below  who  are  designated 
officer  candidates  are  advanced  to 
E-5  upon  reporting  to  OCS.  Enlisted 
applicants  in  paygrades  E-5  and 
above  are  designated  officer  candi- 
dates in  their  current  paygrade.  The 
curriculum  includes  intense  naval 
science  and  human  relations  man- 
agement courses.  General  eligibility 
requirements  are: 

• Be  a U.S.  citizen. 

• Have  a baccalaureate  degree  or 
higher  from  a regionally  accredited 


college  or  university. 

• Be  at  least  19  years  old  but  less 
than  29  years  of  age  at  time  of  com- 
missioning. Waivers  may  be  granted 
for  prior  active  service  and  active 
duty  personnel. 

• Will  be  administered  the  Officer 
Aptitude  Rating  examination. 

• Be  physically  qualified.  Physical 
standards  vary  depending  on  career 
path  designator. 

• Current  service  members  must 
be  entitled  to  an  honorable  dis- 
charge; be  serving  on  active  duty  in 
any  rate  and  rating;  and  have  at  least 
six  months  of  obligated  service  re- 
maining on  current  enlistment  upon 
receipt  of  orders  to  most  schools. 

• Must  manifest  leadership  quali- 
ties, be  of  good  moral  character  and 
have  good  personal  habits. 

• Married  and  single  applicants 
must  meet  the  dependency  require- 
ments outlined  in  OpNavInst 
1120.2. 

Service  obligation  for  officers 
commissioned  from  OCS  is  four 
years  active  duty.  All  officers  serve  a 
total  of  eight  years  combined  active/ 
reserve  duty. 

Aviation  Officer  Candidate 
School 


The  Aviation  Officer  Candidate 
School  program  provides  an  avenue 
to  commissioned  service  for  male 
and  female  applicants  interested  in 
serving  as  naval  aviators,  naval  flight 
officers,  intelligence  officers  or  avia- 
tion maintenance  duty  officers.  En- 
listed members  selected  for  the  pro- 
gram  are  designated  officer 
candidates  and  advanced  to  E-5  upon 
reporting  to  AOCS  in  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Members  desiring  pilot  training 
enter  AOCS  and  after  commission- 
ing, continue  their  flight  training  for 
12  to  18  months.  Following  success- 
ful completion  of  the  additional 
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flight  training,  candidates  are  desig- 
nated naval  aviators.  Active  duty  ob- 
ligation is  seven  years  following  des- 
ignation. 

Naval  flight  officer  candidates, 
after  commissioning,  will  continue 
their  training  leading  to  designation 
as  NFOs.  Active  duty  obligation  is 
six  years  following  designation. 

Candidates  selected  for  the  Intelli- 
gence program  and  the  Aviation 
Maintenance  Duty  Officer  program 
will  undergo  additional  training  fol- 
lowing commissioning  and  must 
serve  on  active  duty  for  four  years 
from  date  of  appointment  as  ensign. 

The  general  requirements  for  the 
aviation  program  are  the  same  as  for 
OCS  except  aviation  applicants  will 
be  administered  the  Aviation  Selec- 
tion Test  Battery.  Also,  pilots  and 
NFOs  must  be  less  than  27  years  of 
age  at  time  of  commissioning.  Age 
waivers  may  be  granted  for  fleet 
NFO  applicants  on  a month-for- 
month  basis  up  to  48  months  for 
continuous  active  duty  service. 


Aviation  Reserve  Officer 
Candidate  program 

The  Aviation  Reserve  Officer 
Candidate  program  has  been  reestab- 
lished for  pilot  and  NFO  male  candi- 
dates and  has  a structure  similar  to 
the  Marine  Corps  Platoon  Leaders 
Class.  The  AVROC  program  is  not 
available  to  active  duty  personnel. 
General  entry  requirements: 

• Be  a U.S.  citizen. 

• Be  at  least  17  years  old  but  no 
older  than  26  years  at  the  time  of 
commissioning.  Waivers  may  be 
granted  for  NFO  applicants  who 
have  prior  active  service  on  a 
month-for-month  basis  up  to  24 
months. 

• Be  enrolled  in  an  accredited  col- 
lege in  pursuit  of  a baccalaureate  de- 


gree having  completed  at  least  60  se- 
mester or  90  quarter  hours. 

• Naval  Junior  ROTC  members 
are  eligible  to  be  enlisted  candidates 
upon  graduation  from  high  school. 
Prior  to  selection,  NJROTC  candi- 
dates must  be  accepted  for  enroll- 
ment at  a regionally  accredited  col- 
lege and  must  also  be  favorably 
recommended  by  the  senior  military 
instructor  of  the  NJROTC  unit. 

• Receive  an  AQT/FAR  score  of 
5/5  for  the  aviation  track  or  5/3  for 
the  NFO  track. 

• Be  physically  qualified  and  aer- 
onautically  adapted  in  accordance 
with  standards  of  the  Manual  of  the 
Medical  Department. 

Candidates  may  enlist  up  to  12 
months  prior  to  beginning  training 
at  AVROC  school.  All  AVROCs  will 
attend  two  seven-week  summer 
training  sessions  at  Pensacola,  Fla., 
during  their  sophomore  and  junior 
years  of  college.  Pay  will  be  that  of 
an  E-5  during  all  AVROC  training. 
Longevity  for  pay  purposes  will  he 
from  date  of  enlistment  into  the 
AVROC  program.  Successful  com- 
pletion of  aviation  officer  training 
will  result  in  an  ensign  (13X5),  U.S. 
Naval  Reserve  appointment. 

The  AVROC  program's  service  ob- 
ligation is  seven  years  from  date  of 
designation  for  aviators  and  six  years 
for  NFOs.  Three  years  obligation 
will  be  incurred  from  date  of  dis- 
enrollment  for  flight  training  unless 
released  earlier  by  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  (Manpower, 
Personnel  and  Training). 

Naval  Aviation  Cadet  Program 

The  Naval  Aviation  Cadet  pro- 
gram has  been  reestablished  for  men 
and  women  pilot  candidates  from  ci- 
vilian and  military  sources.  General 
eligibility  requirements  are: 

• Be  a U.S.  citizen. 


• Be  at  least  19  years  old  but  no 
more  than  24  years  old  prior  to  en- 
tering training.  No  waivers  will  be 
granted. 

• Have  completed  at  least  60  se- 
mester or  90  quarter  hours  at  an  ac- 
credited college  or  university.  Must 
have  completed  sufficient  studies  to 
enter  as  juniors  (third  year)  at  that 
institution. 

• Receive  an  AQT/FAR  score  of 
5/5  or  greater.  No  waivers  are  au- 
thorized. 

• Be  physically  qualified  and  aer- 
onautically  adapted  in  accordance 
with  standards  of  the  Manual  of  the 
Medical  Department. 

Civilian  candidates  may  be  en- 
listed no  more  than  12  months  prior 
to  beginning  training.  Enlisted 
members  of  other  branches  of  the 
military  may  be  enlisted  in  the  spe- 
cial grade  of  aviation  cadet  and 
placed  in  an  inactive  status  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  until  reporting  for 
training. 

Aviation  cadets  are  entitled  to 
monthly  basic  pay  at  the  rate  of  50 
percent  of  the  basic  pay  for  a com- 
missioned officer  in  paygrade  O-l 
with  two  or  less  years  of  service.  Al- 
lowances and  other  benefits  will  be 
as  entitled  for  enlisted  members  in 
paygrade  E-4. 

All  NavCads  will  attend  14  weeks 
of  indoctrination  training  at  Naval 
Aviation  Schools  Command,  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.  Successful  completion  of 
aviation  training  will  result  in  an  en- 
sign (1315),  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  ap- 
pointment. Service  obligation  is 
seven  years  from  designation  as  a 
naval  aviator. 

After  completing  seven  years  of 
commissioned  service,  NavCads 
will  automatically  be  screened  for  an 
opportunity  to  complete  their  bacca- 
laureate studies  under  the  College 
Degree  Program  and  for  augmenta- 
tion into  the  regular  Navy.  NavCads 
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pursuing  a college  degree  will  attend 
civilian  institutions  full  time  and  re- 
ceive full  pay  and  allowances.  Tu- 
ition and  other  school  related  ex- 
penses will  be  paid  hy  the  NavCad. 
Those  not  selected  for  degree  com- 
pletion or  augmentation  will  be  sub- 
ject to  continuation  board/release 
from  active  duty  as  the  needs  of  the 
Navy  dictate. 


Medical  programs  leading  to  a 
commission 


Navy  medicine  offers  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  administrative  burden 
and  expense  of  private  practice  for 
physicians,  dentists  and  medical 
service  officers. 

Health  Care  Administration  Sec- 
tion of  the  Medical  Service  Corps- 
Regular  Navy  — The  medical  service 
corps  in-service  procurement  pro- 
gram is  a continuing  program  which 
provides  a path  of  advancement  to 
commissioned  officer  status  for  se- 
nior regular  Navy  HM  and  DT  per- 
sonnel in  paygrades  E-6  through  E-9 
who  possess  the  necessary  potential, 
motivation  and  outstanding  qualifi- 
cations. 

This  program  is  extremely  com- 
petitive. Enlisted  personnel  aspiring 
toward  appointment  in  the  medical 
service  corps  should  begin  prepara- 
tion early  in  their  careers  through  a 
sound  self-improvement  program. 
General  eligibility  requirements: 

• Be  a U.S.  citizen. 

• Be  a member  of  the  regular  Navy 
serving  as  an  HM  or  DT  in  paygrades 
E-6  through  E-9. 

• Be  at  least  20  years  old.  Appli- 
cants must  not  have  reached  age  35 
as  of  Oct.  1 of  the  calendar  year  in 
which  appointment  can  first  be 
made. 

• Meet  the  physical  standards  pre- 
scribed for  officer  candidates. 


• Have  no  record  of  conviction  by 
court  martial  for  the  four  years  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  application. 

• Have  a combined  GCT/ARI 
score  of  at  least  1 15. 

• Be  a high  school  graduate  or 
equivalent. 

• Have  undergraduate  course 
work,  with  a grade  point  average  of 
at  least  2.5  on  a 4.0  scale,  sufficient 
to  complete  within  24  months,  the 
requirements  for  a baccalaureate  de- 
gree which  would  contribute  di- 
rectly to  successful  performance  in 
health  care  administration.  For  fur- 
ther information  refer  to  SecNavInst 
1120.8A. 

• Pass  a professional  examination 
administered  by  the  medical  service 
corps.  The  exam  tests  knowledge  of 
personnel  administration,  patient  af- 
fairs, Navy  customs  and  traditions, 
military  justice  and  general  Navy 
orientation  in  addition  to  pertinent 
disciplines. 

Uniformed  Services  University  of 
the  Health  Sciences  — This  four- 
year,  accredited  medical  school  ac- 
cepts applications  from  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  have  at 
least  a baccalaureate  degree  and  the 
academic  background  to  qualify  for 
entry.  Students  serve  in  paygrade 
0-1  while  in  the  program,  regardless 
of  previous  rank,  and  are  promoted 
to  0-3  upon  graduation.  Graduates 
incur  a seven-year  service  obligation 
(which  begins  after  residency  is 
completed),  and  receive  a Doctor  of 
Medicine  degree.  General  eligibility 
requirements  are: 

• Be  a U.S.  citizen. 

• Be  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
28.  Age  waivers  are  granted  for  those 
with  prior  active  military  service  on 
a year-for-year  basis  up  to  age  32. 

• Hold  a baccalaureate  degree 
from  an  accredited  college  or  univer- 
sity in  the  United  States,  Canada  or 


Puerto  Rico. 

• Must  take  the  Medical  College 
Aptitude  Test  prior  to  application. 

• Meet  the  physical  qualifications 
for  commissioning. 

Contact  the  USUHS  Admissions 
Office  at  Autovon  295-3102  or  com- 
mercial (301)  295-3102  for  further 
details.  (See  January  1986  All  Hands, 
Page  30.) 

Medical  Enlisted  Commissioning 
Program  — The  medical  enlisted 
commissioning  program  offers  en- 
listed personnel  of  the  HM  or  DT 
ratings  the  chance  to  become  en- 
signs in  the  Nurse  Corps  by  provid- 
ing them  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
their  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
nursing.  General  eligibility  require- 
ments are: 

• Be  a U.S.  citizen. 

• Be  able  to  complete  the  educa- 
tional requirements  and  be  commis- 
sioned before  reaching  their  35th 
birthday. 

• Meet  the  physical  standards  for 
officer  candidates  as  prescribed  by 
the  Manual  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment. 

• Have  at  least  three  years  active 
service  as  of  Sept.  30  of  the  year  of 
application. 

• Have  satisfactorily  completed 
undergraduate  course  work  suffi- 
cient to  complete  requirements  for  a 
B.S.  degree  in  nursing  within  36  con- 
secutive months. 

• Have  a 2.5  grade  point  average 
on  a 4.0  scale  from  all  college 
courses  completed. 

• Be  accepted  to  a baccalaureate 
program  leading  to  a B.S.  degree  in 
nursing  which  is  accredited  by  the 
National  League  of  Nursing. 

Selectees  will  receive  full  pay  and 
benefits,  but  will  be  expected  to  pay 
their  own  educational  expenses.  For 
further  information,  see  NavMil- 
PersComlnst  1131.4.  □ 
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First  days  never  change 

I have  just  read  the  story  in  your  Oc- 
tober 1988  issue  of  All  Hands  concern- 
ing Seaman  Recruit  Timothy  Williams 
reporting  to  USS  fohn  F.  Kennedy  (CV 
67).  It  really  hit  home,  as  I did  the  same 
as  a young  RMSA  reporting  to  "Super  K" 
as  we  called  the  ship,  in  March  1978. 

Yes,  I am  still  with  the  Navy,  but  my 
thoughts  often  drift  back  to  that  time. 
Fresh  out  of  Radioman  "A"  school,  I 
quickly  learned  of  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "needs  of  the  Navy."  My  choice 
on  my  dream  sheet  also  had  been  for  a 
smaller  ship. 

I just  want  SR  Williams  to  know  that 
he  shares  the  same  feelings  as  do  others 
of  us  who  went  before  him  and  reported 
on  board  their  first  ship.  By  the  way,  I 
didn't  think  I would  get  to  see  the  Great 
Pyramids  either.  But  on  the  Med  cruise 
of  1978-1979,  I had  that  chance. 

Next  time  I am  in  Norfolk,  I'll  have 
the  best  reason  to  visit  JFK  and  an  "old 
shipmate"  of  mine  I have  never  met. 
Hang  in  there,  Tim  and  good  luck! 

— RM2  Charles  W.  Johnson  Jr. 

Philadelphia 


Eligible  vs.  selected 

In  the  October  issue  of  All  Hands  you 
published  an  interesting  "Navy  Cur- 
rents" article  on  LDO  program  applica- 
tions. I am  an  aviation  LDO  and  was  an 
FY88  in-service  procurement  board 
member.  We  reviewed  some  superb 
records  submitted  for  consideration  for 
selection  to  this  prestigious  program. 

In  the  text  of  your  article  you  state 
that  "Petty  officer  first  class  applicants 
must  be  board  selected  for  promotion  to 
chief  petty  officer."  This  is  not  true. 
NavMilPcrsComlnst  1131.1A  states 
among  other  qualifications  that,  "Petty 
officer  first  class  applicants  must  com- 
plete all  eligibility  requirements  for  E-7 
except  time-in-grade  and  must  success- 
fully compete  in  the  annual  Navy-wide 
examination  for  advancement  to  chief 
petty  officer,  receiving  a final  multiple 
equal  to  or  greater  than,  the  minimum 
final  multiple  for  E-7  selection  eligibil- 
ity." This  means  that  E-6  candidates 
must  only  be  "board  eligible,”  not 
"board  selected"  as  stated.  Your  article 
may  erroneously  lead  petty  officers  to 


believe  that  only  "chief  selectees"  are 
eligible  to  apply  for  the  LDO  program. 

Everyone  reads  All  Hands  magazine. 
Please  correct  this  error  in  your  next 
issue  so  that  future  selection  boards  will 
continue  to  review  the  records  of  all  eli- 
gible candidates. 

— LCDR  Ralph  J.  Boyer  Jr. 

CVWR-20 
NAS  Cecil  Field,  Fla. 

• You  are  correct.  Our  original  source  was 
in  error.  According  to  NMPC,  LDO  appli- 
cants who  are  petty  officer  first  class 
must  be  CPO  board-eligible.  Thanks  for 
bringing  this  to  our  attention.  — ed. 


Civilians  in  Arlington 

Many  thanks  to  you  and  PHI  Chuck 
Mussi  for  the  Veterans  Day  article  and 
for  featuring  the  VFW  Honor  Guard  on 
the  back  cover. 

The  Honor  Guard  is  one  of  a very  few 
such  civilian  elements  authorized  to 
support  ceremonial  events  in  Arlington 
Cemetery. 

— Wade  W.  LaDue 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Washington,  D.C. 


Disgusting  carrots 

I was  appalled  and  disgusted  at  the  pic- 
ture accompanying  the  November  1988 
article  on  Reenlistment  Incentives.  A 
carrot  tied  onto  a fishing  pole  may  be  the 
feeling  of  some  toward  the  incentives 
offered  toward  a naval  career,  but  I have 
never  felt  that  1 was  enticing  someone  to 
take  actions  against  their  own  best  inter- 
ests. 

We  ask  our  people  to  endure  long 
months  of  separation,  work  long  hours 
and  perform  a variety  of  tasks  from  the 
technical  to  the  mundane.  The  best  of 
these  young  people  must  be  retained  if 
the  Navy  is  to  remain  strong  and  ready. 
The  incentives  allow  us  some  competi- 
tion with  private  sector  industries  who 
truly  envy  our  training  programs  and 
glean  our  veterans'  experience. 

The  article  itself  was  useful  and  I ap- 
preciate the  information  being  so  widely 
publicized.  However,  I do  not  feel  that 
showing  our  brightest  and  best  people 


some  additional  benefits  should  be  por- 
trayed as  a lure. 

LCDR  R.  L.  Clark 
USS  fohn  C.  Calhoun  (SSBN  630) 

Reunions 

. USS  Aaron  Ward  (DD  483)  — Re- 
union planned  April  6-9.  Contact  Ralph 
Hutchinson,  8430  Old  Orange  Park 
Road,  Orange  Park,  Fla.  32073;  telephone 
(904)  264-9356. 

• USS  Loy  (DE  160/APD  56)  — Re- 
union planned  April  13-15.  Contact  Sam 
A.  Metz,  2215  Bayberry  Lane,  Clear- 
water, Fla.  34623. 

• N.A.A.S.  Barin  Field  (1942-present) 

— Reunion  planned  April  15-16.  OLF 
Barin  Field,  Foley,  Ala.  Contact  Ms.  Hat- 
tie Smith,  P.O.  Box  1117,  Foley,  Ala. 
36536;  telephone  (205)  943-3291. 

• Yangtze  River  Patrol  Association  — 
Reunion  planned  April  19-22.  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  Contact  Roy  W.  Ferguson,  145 
NE  Fatima  Terrace,  Port  St.  Lucie,  Fla. 
34983;  telephone  (407)  878-3422. 

• USS  Harrison  (DD  573)  — Reunion 
planned  April  19-22.  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Contact  John  Chiquoine,  323  Wellington 
Road,  West  Chester,  Pa.  19380;  tele- 
phone (215)  692-262 7. 

. USS  Daniel  Boone  (SSBN  629)  — Re- 
union planned  April  23.  Kings  Bay,  Ga. 
Contact  LCDR  Richard  L.  Cox,  Execu- 
tive Officer,  USS  Daniel  Boone  (SSBN 
629),  FPO  Miami,  34090-2033;  telephone 
C:  (803)  743-5727/5749,  A:  563-5727/ 
5749. 

. VPB  213,  WW  II  PBM  (MVSINRT) 
Squadron  — Reunion  planned  April 
25-30.  Anaheim,  Calif.  Contact  Norman 
H.  Maffit,  14709  Carlos  Circle  #70,  Ran- 
cho Murieta,  Calif.  95683. 

• PBY  Catalina  Association  — 2nd  all 
hands  reunion  planned  April  26-30.  Ana- 
heim, Calif.  Contact  James  P.  Thomp- 
son, 1510  Kabel  Drive,  New  Orleans,  La. 
70131;  telephone  (504)  392-1227. 

• USS  Stephen  Potter  (DD  538)  — 4th 
reunion  planned  April  27-30.  Norfolk. 
Contact  USS  Stephen  Potter  Associa- 
tion, Don  Huston,  Pres.;  2148  NW  197th 
Street,  Seattle,  Wash.  98177;  telephone 
(206)  542-3495. 

• USS  Torsk  (SS  423)  — Reunion 
planned  April/May.  Baltimore  Harbor, 
Md.  Contact  D.  G.  "Pete"  Gunn,  3 Green 
Valley  Lakes  Road,  Old  Lyme,  Ct.  06371. 
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• Navy  in  space 

• LMET  revisited 


Photo 

Contest 


All  Hands  magazine  an- 
nounces a Navy  wide  photo 
contest. 

Send  in  your  favorite 
Navy-related  color  print, 
transparencies  or  black  and 
white  images.  Winning  en- 
tries will  receive  certificates 
and  be  featured  in  All  Hands 
magazine.  For  rules  and  ap- 
plication form  see  back  in- 
side cover  of  this  issue. 
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Financial  responsibility 

Individual  financial  responsibility  is  important  to 
an  efficient,  stable  Navy.  The  office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  in  NavOp  129/88  has  provided 
some  useful  guidance  to  help  sailors  manage 
their  money  wisely. 

Early  pay  does  not  mean  more  pay.  Advance 
pay  funds  are  intended  to  ease  the  burden  of 
uncertain  pay  receipt  and  moving  expenses 
during  a permanent  change  of  station  move. 
However,  some  personnel  have  been  using 
advance  pay  to  pay  off  existing  loans  and 
purchase  luxury  items.  They  then  find  themselves 
in  a financial  bind  after  a few  months  at  their  new 
duty  station. 

The  NavOp  makes  clear  that  commanding 
officers  have  approval  authority  for  advance  pay 
requests.  These  requests  must  be  carefully 
examined  and  warning  flags  raised  when  an 
individual’s  pay  deductions,  including  the  advance 
payback,  is  excessive  in  relation  to  pay 
entitlements.  It  is  important  that  counseling  be 
provided  for  personnel  requesting  pay  advances 
and  commanders  must  be  conservative  in 
approving  such  requests. 

The  Navy  is  obligated  to  help  sailors  acquire 
and  maintain  money  management  skills  to  stem 
increased  debt  and  a rising  rate  of  bankruptcies. 
Leaders  at  all  levels  must  act  decisively  to 
educate  Navy  men  and  women  in  financial 
management  and  consumerism. 

Family  service  centers  now  provide  individual 
counseling  and  train  command  financial 
counselors.  The  Navy  Relief  Society  has 
experienced  financial  counselors  as  do  on-base 
banks,  credit  unions  and  numerous  community 
agencies. 

The  financial  responsibility  segment  of  recruit 
training  has  been  expanded  to  three  sessions 
devoted  to  checkbook  management,  budgeting, 
leave  and  earnings  statement  and  direct  deposit 
system  indoctrination  to  provide  a better  baseline 
primer  for  new  sailors.  Additionally,  most  “A” 
school  integrated-training  battalions  instituted  a 
financial  responsibility  segment  at  the  end  of 
1988,  utilizing  the  money  management 
information  aids  noted  below. 

Personnel  must  be  fully  informed  about  the 


advantages  of  electronic  funds  transfer  and  the 
direct  deposit  system.  Problems  resulting  from  the 
loss,  misdirection  and/or  delay  of  dependent 
allotment  checks  can  be  virtually  eliminated  if  the 
allotment  is  forwarded  from  the  Navy  Finance 
Center  by  EFT  to  a member’s  bank  account 
instead  of  by  mail  to  a mailbox. 

DDS  provides  convenience,  safety  and  assured 
access  to  regular  pay,  even  when  the  member  or 
family  are  away  from  home.  Service  members 
should  be  made  aware  of  these  options,  which 
apply  even  when  they  are  deployed. 

The  current  Navy  DDS  participation  is  only 
about  40  percent.  The  Navy  hopes  to  raise 
participation  to  90  percent  within  two  years. 

To  assist  with  the  task  of  educating  Navy 
personnel  on  financial  matters,  commanding 
officers,  family  service  center  directors,  Navy 
legal  service  offices,  personnel  support 
detachments  and  other  interested  parties  can 
obtain  the  following  materials  from  Commanding 
Officer,  NavPubFormCen,  5801  Tabor  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19120-5099: 

• Personal  Financial  Management  Curriculum 
Manual,  (NavSo  P-3607)  contains  excellent 
information  on  the  function  and  appropriate  use  of 
advance  pay  — for  use  by  training  instructors. 

• A pamphlet  on  checking  accounts,  What 
Everyone  Should  Know  About  Checking  Accounts 
(0503  — LP-900-820)  is  also  available. 

• A series  of  five  personal  money  management 
training  films  can  be  obtained  from  any  education 
and  training  support  center  dr  family  service 
center.  □ 


PCS  fund  update 

Funding  for  the  FY89  permanent  change  of 
station  program  should  be  sufficient  to  allow  Navy 
members  with  1989  projected  rotation  dates  to 
“roll  on  time.” 

According  to  the  Naval  Military  Personnel 
Command,  there  will  be  no  extensions  of 
projected  rotation  dates  such  as  those  made  in 
FY88.  NMPC  also  noted  that  no  significant 
assignment  policy  or  procedure  changes  that 
could  affect  permanent  change  of  station  funds 
are  expected. 
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Voluntary  extensions  and  requests  for  repeat 
tours  in  the  same  geographic  area  by  members, 
particularly  those  overseas,  are  encouraged. 
Manpower  assignment  officials  will  make  every 
attempt  to  accommodate  retour  requests  as  long 
as  the  request  follows  the  sailor’s  sea/shore 
rotation  pattern  and  a billet  exists.  □ 


Service  record  copies 

Getting  a copy  of  your  master  microfiche 
service  record  is  now  easier.  The  Naval  Military 
Personnel  Command  has  developed  NavPers 
1070/879,  which  is  available  from  the  Navy 
Publications  and  Forms  Center  in  Philadelphia. 
NavPers  1070/879  replaces  locally  reproduced 
forms  and  is  for  the  use  of  individual  officers  and 
enlisted  members  to  request  personal  copies  of 
their  service  records  for  review. 

For  more  information,  see  NavMilPersComlnst 
1070.2  or  call  F.  W.  Gianino,  at  Autovon 
224-3654/2983  or  commercial  (202) 
694-3654/2983.  □ 


New  CHAMPUS  handbook 

A rewritten  and  updated,  125-page  CHAMPUS 
handbook  was  recently  published.  Aimed 
primarily  at  service  families,  the  handbook 
contains  up-to-date  information  on  CHAMPUS 
benefits  and  procedures  in  an  easy-to-read 
format. 

The  new  book  also  addresses  the  uniformed 
services’  new  active  duty  dependents’  dental 
program  and  has  listings  of  military  medical 
facilities  worldwide. 

The  1 988  CHAMPUS  handbook  has  a white 
cover  and  replaces  the  1 986  and  1 983  handbooks 
(red  and  blue  covers,  respectively).  Red-  and 
blue-covered  handbooks  should  be  discarded. 

Military  services’  publication  distribution  centers 
have  received  the  books  from  the  printer,  as  have 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration,  various 
Coast  Guard  facilities  and  headquarters  offices  of 
CHAMPUS  claims  processors. 

Navy  requests  should  refer  to  stock  number  SN 


051 0-LP-21 1-0300.  Other  agencies  should  refer 
to  CHAMPUS  Handbook  6010.46-H,  dated 
September  1988.  Individuals  wishing  to  obtain 
copies  of  the  book  should  contact  their  nearest 
health  benefits  advisor.  □ 


Navy  Relief  loan  defaults 

The  Navy  Relief  Society  annually  loses  $1 .5 
million  in  unpaid  loans.  Sailors  and  Marines  who 
leave  the  service  before  their  expiration  of  active 
obligated  service  must  make  arrangements  to 
repay  NRS  loans  before  separation  or  risk  having 
the  loan  deducted  from  their  final  pay. 

If  a service  member  does  not  repay  the  loan, 
the  local  disbursing  office  can  deduct  the  amount 
of  the  loan  from  the  member’s  final  pay.  The 
deduction  for  the  NRS  loan  cannot  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  the  member’s  final  pay  and  does  not 
apply  to  retiring  members  or  those  members 
transferring  to  the  fleet  reserve.  The  collection  of 
an  NRS  debt  comes  after  all  other  monies  owed  to 
the  government. 

Commanding  officers  should  notify  their  local 
disbursing  officer  of  service  members  who  are 
separating  early  and  have  an  outstanding  NRS 
loan. 

For  more  information,  refer  to  AINav  149/88  or 
contact  your  local  disbursing  office.  □ 


Batchelder  awards 

The  nomination  deadline  for  the  VADM  Robert 
F.  Batchelder  Awards  is  April  15,  1989.  The 
awards  honor  the  supply  corps  officers  who  have 
made  the  most  significant  personal  contributions 
to  supply  readiness  of  the  U.S.  operating  forces 
during  1988. 

All  supply  corps  officers  (31  OX,  651 X,  751 X and 
752X)  are  eligible  for  the  Navy  League-sponsored 
awards.  Commanding  officers  and  officers-in- 
charge  may  nominate  supply  corps  officers  who 
were  under  their  command  during  calendar  year 
1988. 

For  more  information,  refer  to  NavSupInst 
1650.2A  or  contact  CAPT  D.A.  Townsend  or  LT 
McAtee  at  Autovon  224-3471  or  commercial  (202) 
694-3471 . □ 
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Learning  to  lead 


Today’s  LMET  course  trains 
tomorrow ’s  Navy  leaders. 


Story  by  JOl  Melissa  Lefler,  photos  by  JOl  Lee  Bosco 


One  winter  morning,  Hull  Techni- 
cian 2nd  Class  Norma  Hobbs  felt 
fear,  as  she  faced  the  crew  of  five 
with  whom  she  had  worked,  con- 
versed and  joked  as  an  equal  for  more 
than  a year.  Earlier,  her  chief  had 
given  her  a big  surprise:  she  would 
soon  be  appointed  interim  leading 
petty  officer  of  her  shop.  At  quarters, 
Hobbs  passed  the  news  to  her  ship- 
mates. 

"I  was  scared,"  Hobbs  recalled,  a 
dockmaster  at  the  Little  Creek 
Naval  Amphibious  Base  in  Norfolk. 
"I  was  thinking,  'How  do  I take  on 
these  five  people  and  get  them  to 
work  effectively  for  me?"' 

In  a leadership  position  for  the 
first  time,  Hobbs  tackled  the  LPO 
job,  discovering  it  to  be  sometimes 
uncomfortable  and  often  difficult. 
For  one  thing,  she  was  beset  with 
doubts  about  whether  she  was  mak- 
ing the  right  decisions  concerning 
the  people  who  worked  for  her. 

Worse,  Hobbs  was  certain  that 
some  of  what  she  had  learned  about 
leadership,  informally,  just  by 
watching  other  people,  was  incor- 
rect. 

"Some  of  my  LPOs  had  made  mis- 
takes I didn't  want  to  repeat,"  Hobbs 
said.  "Some  were  inflexible,  others 


just  downright  mean.  One  had  a very 
unfair  leadership  style  — one  day  he 
was  your  best  buddy,  drinking  with 
you  at  the  club  and  telling  you  his 
problems.  The  next  day,  he  was 
chewing  your  butt. 

"I  knew  this  was  the  wrong  way  to 
deal  with  people,  but  I didn't  know 
what  was  right." 

Hobbs  decided  she  needed  some 
kind  of  formal  leadership  training 
and  asked  to  attend  the  Navy's  Lead- 
ership and  Management  Education 
and  Training  course  — known 
throughout  the  fleet  as  LMET.  She 
asked  three  times  before  she  got  a 
quota  for  the  class.  "The  problem 
was,  there  wasn't  anyone  to  fill  my 
shoes  while  I was  gone  to  the  two- 
week  course." 

She  believes  there  may  have  been 
other  reasons  for  the  delay.  "In  some 
commands,  there  is  a segment  of  the 
higher  echelon  that  thinks  [LMETj  is 
two  weeks  away  from  the  ship  for 
something  you  won't  use,"  Hobbs 
said,  adding  that  she  thinks  most  of 
the  people  with  that  opinion  haven't 
attended  the  LMET  courses. 

One  sailor  who  changed  his  mind 
was  Master  Chief  Constructionman 
Richard  Van  Roekel.  Attending  the 
LMET  course  for  chief  petty  officers 


improved  Van  Roekel's  attitude  to- 
ward the  course,  not  only  because  it 
proved  useful  to  him,  but  also  to  his 
subordinates.  Now  a senior  enlisted 
advisor  at  Naval  Station  Guantan- 
amo Bay,  Cuba,  Van  Roekel  didn't 
want  to  take  the  time  out  to  go  to 
the  CPO  course  while  he  was  en 
route  to  his  present  duty  station.  He 
wasn't  exactly  against  the  course,  he 
just  wasn't  a strong  advocate  of  it. 

But  his  detailer  had  other  ideas, 
and  in  a few  weeks,  Van  Roekel 
found  himself  sitting  in  the  LMET 
classroom  at  the  Naval  Amphibious 
School,  Little  Creek,  Va. 

"My  initial  reaction  was,  'LMET? 
For  an  E-9?'  I felt  I knew  the  stuff 
already,"  said  Van  Roekel,  who 
began  the  CPO  course  as  Hobbs  was 
starting  the  LPO  course.  "The 
course  surprised  me  — it  was  a good 
refresher  for  me  and  it  reaffirmed 
that  the  Navy  is  headed  in  the  right 
direction,"  he  said.  Van  Roekel  is 
now  so  sold  on  the  course  that  he 
says  he  will  send  his  command's 
new  CPOs  and  first  class  petty  of- 
ficers to  LMET,  whether  they  re- 
quest the  school  or  not. 

Since  1978,  when  the  Navy's 
LMET  courses  for  LPOs  and  CPOs, 
division  officers,  executive  officers 
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and  commanding  officers  were  cre- 
ated, the  program  has  grown  to  the 
point  where  about  29,000  officers 
and  enlisted  a year  go  through  the 
courses.  So  far,  over  187,000  sailors 
have  gone  through  LMET.  They  are 
taught  at  21  different  LMET  sites 
around  the  world.  Even  with  the 
overwhelming  positive  feedback  the 
course  earns  from  its  thousands  of 
graduates,  a "touchy-feely"  reputa- 
tion still  rears  its  ugly  head  from 
time  to  time.  Some  officials  believe 
the  occasional  confusion  may  result 
because  many  people  remember  the 
Navy's  former  leadership  and  man- 
agement course  — LMT. 

"The  old  LMT  course  wasn't 
nearly  as  practical  and  results- 


oriented  as  the  LMET  course  of 
today,"  said  Master  Chief  Electri- 
cian's Mate  (SS)  Winston  Posey,  who 
heads  the  LMET  enlisted  leadership 
training  program  at  the  Naval  Mili- 
tary Personnel  Command  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  "Now  we  are  talking 
about  a professionally  researched 
and  developed  product  that  people 
can  really  apply  to  their  everyday 
job,  compared  to  LMT,  which 
couldn't  be  applied  directly  to  Navy 
jobs  the  way  LMET  can." 

Course  instructors  are  aware  of 
some  students'  misgivings  about 
whether  the  things  learned  in  the 
course  work  in  the  "real  world,"  and 
face  that  issue  head-on. 

LPO  instructor  Mineman  1st 


Class  Daniel  Blakeslee  likes  to  chal- 
lenge his  students  directly,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  course,  regarding 
their  expectations  for  the  course  — 
and  for  themselves.  The  course 
begins  with  an  honest  appraisal  of 
one's  own  performance  as  a leader  — 
that  part  can  be  tough  on  some  egos. 
And  the  instructors  "facilitate"  that 
toughness. 

The  LPO  and  CPO  instructors 
refer  to  their  teaching  style  as  "faci- 
litating" because  a major  part  of 


Students  are  divided  into  several 
groups  in  LMET  classes,  to  encourage 
teamwork  and  open  discussion. 
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their  role  is  to  draw  knowledge  and 
information  from  the  students.  Bla- 
keslee  pointed  out  to  his  27  students 
that  their  cumulative  Navy  experi- 
ence equals  217  years.  The  facilita- 
tors will  draw  on  that  experience 
during  the  next  two  weeks. 

Blakeslee's  teaching  partner,  Chief 
Boatswain's  Mate  (SW)  Michael 
Gancio  told  the  students  that  they 
will  participate  directly  in  their  own 
course.  "We'll  be  having  some  very 
open  personal  discussions  about 
your  leadership  experiences  and 


“Now  I know  that  if  I 
delegate  a job,  and 
it’s  not  done  right,  it’s 
the  leadership’s  fault 
— my  fault.” 


we'll  all  benefit  if  you  are  willing  to 
participate  and  share  your  ideas." 

Gancio  also  reminded  students 
that  the  course  mission  is  very  tradi- 
tional, even  if  the  methods  are  inno- 
vative. Methods  include  role-play- 
ing, simulations,  case  studies,  large 
and  small  group  discussions  and  lec- 
tures. But  the  mission  of  LMET  is  as 
basic  as  the  mission  of  the  Navy  it- 
self. 

"What's  the  mission  of  the 
Navy?"  Gancio  asked  the  class.  Ev- 
eryone knew  this  one.  "Sea  power," 
they  replied. 

"Well,  the  mission  of  LMET  is  to 
help  the  Navy  run  better  by  bringing 
effective  leadership  and  manage- 
ment to  support  the  Navy's  mis- 
sion," Gancio  explained. 

To  overcome  student  reluctance 
to  participate,  LMET  classmates  are 
divided  into  working  teams  of  about 
six  people.  They  sit  in  groups  rather 
than  at  individual  desks.  The  teams 
list  their  expectations  for  the  course, 


which  turn  out  to  closely  match  the 
curriculum  goals.  Among  other 
things,  the  students  say  they  want  to 
leam  to  properly  supervise  subordi- 
nates, gain  the  respect  of  their  supe- 
riors, better  delegate  jobs,  recognize 
and  correct  problems  in  their  work 
centers  and  plan  and  organize  their 
time,  motivate  their  people,  improve 
communication  and  identify  their 
own  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

"The  easiest  thing  in  the  world  is 
to  look  around  your  work  center  and 
figure  out  which  of  the  petty  officers 
is  the  best  — 4.0,"  Gancio  remarked, 
while  hanging  the  expectation  lists 
around  the  classroom,  where  they 
will  stay  for  the  duration  of  the 
course.  "The  hardest  thing  is  to 
watch  that  person  and  try  to  figure 
out  exactly  what  he  is  doing  that 
makes  him  4.0." 

Blakeslee  explained  that  major  re- 
search was  performed  throughout 
the  Navy  in  setting  up  LMET.  Every 
different  type  of  command  was  ex- 
amined to  identify  the  specific  skills 
or  competencies  exhibited  by  clearly 
superior  performers.  The  research 
identified  16  specific  areas  of  compe- 
tency practiced  by  the  Navy's  supe- 
rior leaders,  as  compared  to  average 
performers,  regardless  of  rate  and 
rating.  These  competencies  formed 
the  basis  of  LMET's  LPO  curricu- 
lum. 

LMET  students  learn  these  skills, 
including  time  management,  self- 
control,  team  building,  rewarding 
and  disciplining,  subordinate  devel- 
opment and  the  skillful  use  of  influ- 
ence. 

To  break  the  ice  on  day  one,  stu- 
dents are  paired  off  and  interview 
each  other.  They  then  introduce 
each  other  to  the  class.  Like  the  class 
exercises  which  follow,  this  ice- 
breaker has  an  underlying  purpose 
that  fits  in  with  the  overall  plan. 

"What  is  one  thing  that  makes  just 
about  everyone  nervous  — you  can 
feel  your  palms  getting  wet  when 
you  think  about  it?"  Blakeslee  asked 


the  class.  "Speaking  in  public,"  was 
one  of  the  most  common  replies. 
"Well,  as  LPOs  you  will  have  to  do 
it,  and  here  you've  got  it  over  with 
right  off  the  bat,"  Blakeslee  says. 

"When  I came  to  the  LPO  course, 
my  confidence  was  shot,"  Hobbs 
said.  "One  of  the  reasons  I have  more 
confidence  now  is  because  I got  up 
and  talked  in  front  of  the  class  every 
day.  My  group  recognized  my  prob- 
lem the  first  day,  and  they  made  me 
get  a handle  on  it  by  electing  me 
their  spokesman." 

By  day  five,  everyone  is  comfort- 
able, the  instructors  know  every- 
one's names  and  the  ideas  flow 
freely.  "Why  develop  subordinates?" 
Blakeslee  asked.  "To  develop  trust," 
one  student  said.  "So  when  you  dele- 
gate, the  job  gets  done,"  suggested 
someone  else. 

"How  do  you  develop  them?"  con- 
tinued Blakeslee. 

— Rapid  fire,  the  answers  come 
back.  "Setting  an  example." 

— "Training." 

— "Trial  and  error,"  quipped  one 
student.  The  rest  laughed. 

"What  managerial  style  do  you 
want  to  use?"  Blakeslee  pressed  on. 
"Pacesetter?" 

"Coach!"  someone  shouted  exci- 
tedly from  the  back,  sure  he  had  the 
right  answer. 

"Yes,  you  might  want  to  go  into 
that  managerial  style  for  a while," 
Blakeslee  agreed. 

LMET  students  feel  just  as  free  to 
disagree  with  each  other's  ideas  as 
they  do  to  propose  their  own  — it's 
an  important  step  in  learning  to  re- 
spect each  other's  ideas.  That's 
where  the  facilitators'  experience 
comes  in:  they  get  all  members  to 
participate  and  share  experiences. 
Blakeslee  and  Gancio  carefully  guide 
the  sharing  of  knowledge  by  inter- 
jecting qualifying  statements  — 
"That's  an  interesting  example,  now 
how  does  that  apply  to  your  situa- 
tion on  the  job?" 

Hobbs  ranked  Gancio's  and  Bla- 
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keslee's  teaching  techniques  high  on 
her  list  of  things  she  liked  about  the 
course. 

"I  wanted  to  learn  how  to  deal 
with  people,  to  understand  and  re- 
late to  them.  I learned  a lot  by  imi- 
tating the  instructors,"  she  said. 
"They  came  in  every  day  with  a posi- 
tive attitude  — and  kept  it  all  day. 
That  really  helped  the  students  and  I 
think  it  will  help  in  my  work  center, 
too." 

Hobbs  is  enthusiastic  about  an- 
other aspect  of  the  LPO  course.  "I'll 
be  able  to  delegate  better,"  Hobbs 
continued.  "And  now  I know  that  if  I 
delegate  a job,  and  it's  not  done  right, 
it's  the  leadership's  fault  — my  fault 
— for  not  monitoring,  not  motivat- 
ing or  not  training  someone  prop- 
erly." 

An  LMET  classmate  of  Hobbs, 


Operations  Specialist  2nd  Class 
Mark  Hansson,  agrees  that  the  class 
will  make  him  a more  effective 
leader.  Unlike  Hobbs,  Hansson  took 
the  LPO  course  while  "PCS-ing," 
and  he  thinks  that  gave  him  advan- 
tages he  wouldn't  have  had  if  he  had 
to  return  to  the  same  command  after 
the  course. 

"I  wanted  to  get  a good,  fresh 
start,"  said  Hansson,  who  will  report 
to  USS  Caron  (DD  970).  "I  plan  to 
put  any  bad  experiences  behind  me 
and  use  the  better  ways  I have 
learned  for  dealing  with  people." 
Hansson  said  he  had  picked  up  most 
of  his  leadership  style  from  former 
LPOs.  He  called  most  of  their  habits 
ineffective. 

"I  discovered  that  I was  already 
aware  of  most  things  we  learned  in 
the  LPO  course,  I just  didn't  know 


how  to  apply  them  to  my  job.  I 
wasn't  using  these  skills  in  any  or- 
ganized way,  so  I was  getting  mixed 
results." 

Hansson  says  confusion  over  the 
old  LMT  and  the  LMET  is  fading  in 
the  fleet  as  older  sailors  leave  and 
new  ones  come  in.  "LMET  has  a 
good  reputation,"  he  asserted.  "The 
problem  with  getting  people  to  the 
course  is  not  its  reputation,  it's  that 
LMET  doesn't  seem  to  get  any  im- 
portance in  the  operational  schedule 
of  the  command.  When  you  are  un- 
derway all  the  time,  LMET  is  not 
seen  as  part  of  the  'big  picture.'  The 
LPO  course  gets  a low  priority  be- 


LMET  students  take  part  in  exercises 
designed  to  teach  them  leadership  and 
management  skills. 
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cause  commands  think  they  can  do 
without  it." 

Hansson  doesn't  think  they  can. 
"We're  just  muddling  through  with- 
out formal  training,"  he  said.  "How 
important  is  the  LPO?  To  the  first- 
termers,  he  is  the  senior  person,  he  is 
the  first  contact  with  the  leadership 
of  the  Navy.  The  chief  is  wearing 
khakis  — he  is  too  far  above  the  non- 
rated  guys. 

"If  the  first-termers  don't  have 
confidence  in  me  as  an  LPO,  they 
won't  have  confidence  in  anybody 
up  the  chain  of  command." 

This  was  the  second  time  through 
the  course  for  Hansson.  "I  got  to  take 
about  half  the  course  a year  ago,  but 


Who  built  the  tallest  tower? 
Understanding  the  competitive  spirit  is 
part  of  LMET. 


then  I was  called  back  to  the  ship 
because  we  were  getting  underway. 
But  the  little  bit  I got  then  impressed 
me  so  much,  I convinced  the  train- 
ing officer  on  my  former  ship  to  inte- 
grate LMET  into  our  training  sched- 
ule for  everyone  who  is  qualified  to 
go  during  the  upcoming  year  — 
when  the  ship  will  be  in  the  shipyard 
for  overhaul." 

During  his  second  go-around, 
Hansson  got  the  most  out  of  the  seg- 
ment of  the  course  dealing  with 
counseling,  one  of  the  lessons  he 
missed  the  first  time  through. 

"Before  the  LMET  course,  my 
counseling  sessions  with  subordi- 
nates were  for  me  to  tell  them  what 
they  were  doing  wrong.  Oh,  I'd  ask 
them  what  the  matter  was,  but  I 
didn't  worry  about  the  answer  too 
much.  It  was  just  a platform  for  my 
expectations.  The  course  taught  me 


it's  important  to  set  concrete  goals 
during  a counseling  session  — a real- 
istic and  achievable  expectation  you 
can  both  agree  on." 

Counseling  training  opened 
Hobbs'  eyes,  too.  "Most  people  in  an 
LPO  position  don't  realize  they  have 
to  advise  and  counsel  their  person- 
nel frequently,"  Hobbs  said.  "Unless 
they  have  some  type  of  formal  train- 
ing, they  have  no  idea  what  they  are 
doing.  You  can't  learn  it  by  imitating 
someone  else  — you  are  either  the 
counselor  or  the  counseled.  When 
you  are  the  counseled,  you  feel  like 
you  are  in  the  'hot  seat'  — how  can 
you  learn  then?" 

Practice  in  counseling  is  one  area 
where  the  LPO  curriculum  overlaps 
the  CPO  curriculum,  although  the 
CPO  course  takes  the  practice  fur- 
ther with  role-playing  exercises.  One 
student  may  act  the  part  of  an  unco- 
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operative  subordinate,  the  other 
plays  the  counselor. 

During  the  role  play,  the  rest  of 
the  chiefs  in  the  working  group 
make  notes  for  a critique  session. 
During  the  critique,  as  in  the  LPO 
class,  nothing  is  held  back.  The 
chiefs  report  similar  insights  to  the 
LPOs  from  this  counseling  practice. 

Chief  Yeoman  Mona  McDonald, 
of  VC  6 in  Norfolk,  said  that  she  had 
learned  to  be  more  patient  when 
counseling  people.  "I  won't  jump  in 
now,  when  people  tell  me  their  prob- 
lems. I will  let  them  finish  because 
they  may  throw  in  a clue  concerning 
the  true  nature  of  the  problem." 

McDonald  attended  the  LPO 
course  when  she  was  a second  class 
petty  officer,  and  didn't  find  the 
chiefs'  course  to  be  redundant.  "The 
chiefs'  course  brings  out  the  cama- 
raderie that  is  in  the  chiefs' 
quarters,"  she  said.  "The  students 
and  instructors  really  make  you  feel 
welcome." 

In  the  CPO  courses,  students  gen- 
erally refer  to  each  other  by  their 
first  names  and  they  call  the  instruc- 
tors by  their  first  names  as  well.  This 
helps  to  build  a cohesive  team  in  the 
LMET  classroom,  just  as  it  does  in 
the  chiefs'  mess  back  on  the  ship. 

Master  Chief  Electrician's  Mate 
Stephen  Rokitski,  CPO  course  in- 
structor, elaborated  on  why  the  peo- 
ple who  have  been  through  the  LPO 
course  should  not  view  the  CPO 
course  as  a needless  repetition.  "At 
one  time,  it  may  have  been  true  that 
the  courses  were  similar,  but  since 
the  revision  of  the  CPO  course  in 
1985,  they  are  almost  completely 
different,"  says  Rokitski,  who  is  also 
the  LMET  department  master  chief 
at  the  Naval  Amphibious  School, 
Little  Creek.  "The  entire  focus  of  the 
chiefs'  course  is  on  what  it  means  to 
be  a member  of  a team  of  chief  petty 
officers,  whose  primary  concern  is 
the  command's  mission." 

Rokitski  has  a pet  theory  about 
why  E-7  through  E-9  leadership  in 


the  Navy  is  unique  among  the  mili- 
tary services.  "In  the  Air  Force,"  he 
said,  "who  primarily  carries  out  the 
mission?  The  officers,  while  the  en- 
listed are  in  support  positions  back 
on  the  ground.  The  Army  is  exactly 
the  opposite  — the  enlisted  people 
carry  out  the  mission,  take  the  hill. 
Maybe  there  is  one  second  lieuten- 
ant leading  the  patrol,  but  most  of 
the  officers,  especially  the  senior  of- 
ficers are  behind  the  lines  in  field 
tents,  planning  the  campaigns. 

"But,  in  the  Navy,  who  carries  out 
the  mission?  Everybody,  from  the 
admiral  on  down  to  the  seaman  re- 
cruit, is  on  the  ship,  together,  carry- 
ing out  the  mission.  That  is  why  the 
chief  petty  officers  are  so  important 
— they  are  the  bridge  between  the 
enlisted  and  the  officers  out  there  — 
the  glue  that  holds  it  all  together." 
As  seen  by  the  class,  the  ideal  chief 
petty  officer  is  a teacher,  counselor, 
organizer,  buffer  and  an  expert  in  his 
or  her  field. 

The  CPO  course  underwent  a 
major  revision  in  1985,  shifting  the 
stress  of  the  work  from  the  individ- 
ual, as  in  the  LPO  course,  to  all  of  a 
command's  chiefs  working  as  a team 
throughout  the  course.  This  shift  re- 
sulted from  a Navy  management 
study  that  showed  that  outstanding 
Navy  commands  had  in  common  a 
strong,  cohesive  "chief's  quarters," 
where  enforcing  standards  and  doing 
a job  correctly  was  the  top  priority. 

"When  can  you  tell  what  kind  of 
CPO  quarters  you  have  on  a ship?" 
Rokitski  asked  the  class.  "When  you 
go  across  the  quarterdeck.  If  the 
watch  looks  sloppy,  if  the  quarter- 
deck is  sloppy,  are  the  chiefs  enforc- 
ing high  standards?  Probably  not." 

Developing  individual  competen- 
cies is  not  forgotten,  however.  Ro- 
kitski's  14  students  came  up  with  an 
almost  identical  list  of  course  expec- 
tancies and  concerns  as  the  students 
down  the  hall  in  Gancio's  and  Bla- 
keslee's  LPO  course.  Also,  scrawled 
on  newsprint  and  adorning  the 


classroom  walls,  the  CPO  list  of  ex- 
pectancies included:  improving 
problem  solving,  tactfulness,  respon- 
siveness and  time  management.  The 
same  major  concern  was  voiced  — 
"will  this  stuff  work  in  the  real 
world?"  A few  other  concerns  ap- 
peared — working  with  the  com- 
mand as  an  effective  CPO  and  fitting 
into  the  CPO  community.  Chief 
Musician  Keith  Mehlan  of  the  Navy 
Band  in  Washington,  D.C.,  admitted 
he  had  authored  that  last  item. 

Mehlan,  27,  had  been  frocked  to 
chief  petty  officer  two  months  pre- 


“Every  time  I went 
into  the  passage- 
way, I was  ducking 
the  questioning 
looks  from  senior 
and  junior  people, 
but  now  I look  them 
straight  in  the  eye, 
as  if  to  say,  ‘learned 
it — never  mind  how, 
just  give  me  the 
respect  that  goes 
with  it.  ” 


viously,  and  has  been  in  the  Navy 
just  five  years. 

"I  had  been  scheduled  to  attend 
the  LPO  course  during  the  same 
time  frame,"  said  Mehlan,  a tuba 
player  who  came  in  the  Navy  as  an 
E-6,  as  do  all  musicians  who  audi- 
tion for,  and  are  accepted  to,  the 
Navy  Band.  "Then  I found  out  I 
made  chief.  I felt  odd  about  going  to 
the  CPO  course,  because  I'm  so  ju- 
nior, but  my  master  chief  encour- 
aged me  to  go  anyway.  He  said  to  tell 
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the  rest  of  the  class,  'I'm  here  be- 
cause I want  to  learn  from  your  expe- 
rience.' Boy,  have  I done  that." 

First,  Mehlan's  classmates  set  him 
to  work  on  assertiveness,  an  area 
where  he  felt  he  had  been  weak. 
"The  people  in  the  class  pushed  me 
into  positions  where  I had  to  use  as- 
sertiveness. During  counseling,  they 
made  me  be  the  counselor,  which  I 
had  never  done."  Mehlan  recalled 
showing  up  the  first  day  in  dress 
blues,  complete  with  his  chief's 
crow  and  one  hashmark.  "Everytime 
I went  into  the  passageway,  I was 
ducking  the  questioning  looks  from 
senior  and  junior  people,  but  now  I 
look  people  straight  in  the  eye,  as  if 
to  say,  'I  earned  it  — never  mind 
how,  just  give  me  the  respect  that 
goes  with  it.'" 

Mehlan  praised  the  structure  of 
the  CPO  course.  "They  tell  you  what 
they  are  going  to  teach  you.  You  dis- 
cuss it,  you  practice  it  through  a case 
study  or  role  modeling,  then  you  dis- 
cuss what  you  just  practiced  and  get 
feedback  from  the  facilitators  and 
from  your  classmates.  Disagreement 
is  encouraged,  as  long  as  it's  con- 
structive — working  toward  a goal. 
Some  people  might  call  this  type  of 
instruction  repetitive.  I say  it 
works." 

The  best  part  of  the  course,  Meh- 
lan said,  came  when  members  of  the 
class  told  him  that  even  with  only 
five  years  in,  he  too,  had  volunteered 
knowledge  that  benefited  them. 

"Any  chief,  senior  chief  or  master 
chief  who  goes  through  the  course 
and  is  still  so  stubborn  he  insists  he 
didn't  get  anything  out  of  it,  that  he 
knew  it  all  before  . . . should  recog- 
nize that  he  contributed  to  other 
people's  learning,  if  nothing  else," 
Van  Roekel  pointed  out.  "It's  not 
only  good  for  a new  chief,  it's  a good 
refresher  for  anyone  who  will  be 
dealing  directly  with  people." 

Squadron  administrative  chief 
McDonald  said  that  her  command 
master  chief  encouraged  her  to  take 


the  course  as  soon  as  possible  for  the 
same  reasons  mentioned  by  Van 
Roekel.  "I  went  in  wanting  to  know, 
as  a CPO,  where  I stood,"  continued 
McDonald,  who  made  chief  about  a 
year  ago.  "I  really  enjoyed  the  affilia- 
tion of  the  chief's  quarters.  I found  it 
gratifying  that  the  others  kind  of 
take  you  under  their  wing.  Or  things 
you  hesitated  about  — weren't  sure 
of  — they'd  say,  'You  already  know 
it,  now  do  it.'" 

Still,  McDonald  questions 
whether  it's  wise  to  come  back  from 
the  course  and  try  to  change  every- 
thing right  away.  "You  can't  go  back 
to  the  same  office  and  do  a 180-de- 


“When  you  fall  short  of 
the  ideal — everyone 
does — how  could  you 
go  away  and  do  noth- 
ing about  it?  You  will 
always  know  it  is  there, 
and  that  eventually  you 
will  have  to  do 
something  to  fix  it.” 


gree  turn.  I listened  to  others' 
methods  of  handling  people,  but  just 
because  it's  different  from  yours 
doesn't  mean  that  you  are  wrong." 

In  areas  where  they  fall  short, 
McDonald  believes  most  CPOs  who 
take  the  course  will  honestly  strive 
to  improve.  "When  you  fall  short  of 
the  ideal  — and  everyone  does  — 
how  could  you  go  away  and  do  noth- 
ing about  it?  You  will  always  know 
it  is  there,  and  that  eventually  you 
will  have  to  do  something  to  fix  it." 

Does  LMET  work  once  students 
leave  the  classroom  environment 
and  go  back  to  the  real  world  of  the 
shops  and  the  ships? 

Electronics  Technician  2nd  Class 


Jeffrey  Marks,  one  of  Blakeslee's  stu- 
dents and  Hobbs'  classmate,  re- 
ported to  USS  Claude  V.  Ricketts 
(DDG  5)  about  a month  ago,  and  was 
put  in  charge  of  one  of  the  work 
centers  — made  up  of  14  junior  E-4s 
and  E-5s.  "I  use  just  about  all  of  it 
every  day,"  said  Marks,  speaking  of 
his  LMET  training.  "I've  been  using 
the  'skillful  use  of  influence'  compe- 
tency up  and  down  the  chain  of  com- 
mand. It's  working  out  real  well,  and 
I'm  a little  surprised  — it's  easier 
than  I thought  it  would  be  when  I 
graduated  from  the  LPO  course.  I 
don't  really  think  I could  have  run 
this  shop  effectively  without  the 
course." 

"Without  the  tools  I got  from 
LMET,  I don't  think  I would  have 
lasted  this  long  in  a leadership  posi- 
tion," echoed  Hobbs,  about  a month 
after  finishing  the  LPO  course.  "It 
doesn't  work  up  the  chain  of  com- 
mand as  well  as  it  works  downward, 
however.  If  the  higher  echelon 
would  go  to  LMET  too,  it  would  be 
helpful. 

"In  my  work  center,  with  my  peo- 
ple, the  results  are  good,"  she  con- 
tinued. "I'm  planning  better,  and  I'm 
more  realistic  in  the  goals  I set  for 
myself  and  the  other  individuals. 

"For  example,  three  weeks  ago,  a 
new  recruit  reported  on  board.  I told 
her  my  expectations  of  her,  and 
asked  her  what  her  long-term  goals 
were,  something  I had  never  done 
before.  Together  we  worked  out  a set 
of  goals  for  her  first  three  months  on 
board. 

"They  were  realistic  goals,  some- 
thing she  could  accomplish.  Within 
a two-week  period,  she  qualified  as  a 
valve  pump  operator,  roving  security 
patrol  and  fire  watch.  I was  proud  of 
her,  and  happy  with  myself,  seeing 
that  this  could  work,"  Hobbs  said. 

"I  feel  I have  power  now,  the  power 
that  comes  from  knowledge."  □ 

Lefler  is  assigned  to  NIRA  Det.  4 in  Nor- 
folk. Bosco  is  assigned  to  Supreme  Al- 
lied Commander,  Atlantic. 
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Navy  surgeon  uses  thread  and  tweezers  — 
but  not  always  in  the  operating  room. 


Story  and  photos  by  JOl  Patrick  E.  Winter 


Top:  One  of  Roberts’  tied  flies. 
Above:  Roberts  began  tying  flies 
again  about  a year  ago,  sometimes 
using  materials  he  finds  aboard 
Nimitz. 


The  ship's  surgeon  wraps  the 
thread  around  and  around.  Using 
tweezers  and  scissors,  he  com- 
pletes the  job  at  hand.  CAPT  Jim 
Roberts,  assigned  to  USS  Nimitz 
(CVN  68),  has  done  it  thousands  of 
times,  but  not  in  the  operating 
room  — he's  actually  tying  a fly- 
fishing lure. 

This  hobby  requires  precise 
work.  Using  hooks,  thread,  glue 
and  feathers  from  a variety  of  fowl, 
his  masterpieces  are  something 
fish  can't  resist. 

Roberts  doesn't  just  use  feathers 
for  his  lures. 

"One  of  the  big  challenges  that 
makes  it  a lot  of  fun  is  finding  ma- 
terials," Roberts  said.  "As  I was 
walking  through  the  mess  deck  a 
few  months  ago,  a group  of  young 
men  were  carrying  a bale  of  rags  in 
gunny  sacks.  I asked  if  I could  have 
part  of  a gunny  sack  and  they  said  I 
could  have  them  all.  The  gunny 


sack  threads  make  great  fuzzy 
bodies  for  my  flies. 

"At  home  I have  a couple  of  dogs 
and  cats,"  Roberts  explained. 
"They  shed  all  over  the  place."  He 
made  one  lure  from  pet  hair.  "It  had 
a real  'buggy'  color.  I call  the  fly  I 
made  from  it  'Hair  of  the  Dog.'" 

After  work  each  day,  Roberts  re- 
tires to  his  stateroom,  puts  on  his 
Seattle  Seahawk  shirt  and  sits 
down  to  his  hooks,  string,  feathers 
and  fuzzballs. 

Does  his  hobby  help  him  as  a 
surgeon? 

"Well,  I think  anytime  you  can 
use  your  fingers  to  do  delicate  work 
like  tying  tiny  flies  it  keeps  your 
eye-hand  coordination  at  a peak 
level,"  Roberts  said.  "I'm  sure 
there's  some  crossover."  □ 

Winter  is  assigned  to  7th  Fleet  Public 
Affairs  Representative,  Subic  Bay,  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines. 
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The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  discusses 
equal  opportunity  in  today’s  Navy. 


In  December,  the  Navy  re- 
leased results  of  its  study  of 
equal  opportunity  through- 
out the  service.  The  All  Hands 
editor  met  with  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel,  VADM 
Mike  Boorda,  to  discuss  the 
report  and  the  Navy’s  equal 
opportunity  program. 

All  Hands:  Admiral,  let's  open  by 
taking  an  overview.  In  general,  what 
is  the  state  of  equal  opportunity  in 
the  Navy  today? 

Boorda:  The  state  of  the  Navy  on 
equal  opportunity  is  good  and  I mean 
"good"  in  that  the  trends  are  in  the 
right  direction.  We  are  making  prog- 
ress in  every  single  area  that  we 
measured  — whether  it  be  in 
numbers  of  people  generally,  recruit- 
ing and  new  numbers  of  officers.  You 
name  it,  in  every  area  we  have  been 
making  progress.  But  when  we 
looked  at  the  overall  picture  we 
found  that  the  progress  wasn't  going 
at  the  same  rate  we  had  seen  earlier 
in  this  decade. 

That  caused  the  CNO  to  say, 
"Well,  1 think  we  ought  to  take  a 
look  at  this.  We  ought  to  go  back  and 
see  if  there  was  anything  we  were 
doing  before  that  we're  not  doing 
now.  Is  there  anything  we  could  do 
better  or  new  to  regain  the  momen- 
tum we  had  before?"  That's  a good 
deal  different  than  saying  the  Navy 


is  a terrible  place  to  be  or  there's  a lot 
bias  or  discrimination. 

The  other  thing  that  tells  me  the 
state  of  the  Navy  is  pretty  good  in 
equal  opportunity  is  that  leadership 
of  the  Navy  is  concerned  and  was 
willing,  in  fact,  eager,  to  take  a hard 
look  at  the  issue.  The  Navy  doing 
this  study  and  being  so  open  about  it, 
tells  you  an  awful  lot  about  the  com- 
mitment of  our  leadership.  By  that  I 
mean  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
the  CNO  and  other  senior  people 
who  are  getting  at  the  root  of  any 
problems  and  getting  them  solved. 
So,  I feel  very  good  about  the  state  of 
the  Navy  on  equal  opportunity.  That 
is  not  to  say  that  everything's  won- 
derful, and  it  certainly  is  not  to  say 
there  aren't  things  that  need  to  be 
done,  because  the  study  clearly 
shows  that  we  have  lots  of  room  for 
improvement. 

All  Hands : How  does  our  EO  posi- 
tion now  compare  with  where  we 
were  20  years  ago? 

Boorda:  We  are  much,  much, 
much  better  than  we  were  20  years 
ago.  We  had,  for  example,  less  than 
400  black  officers  in  the  Navy  20 
years  ago.  Today  we  have  more  than 
six  times  that  many  — well  over 
2,600  and  it's  growing.  In  the  en- 
listed area,  the  Navy  has  made  the 
largest  improvement  in  black  and 
Hispanic  representation  Department 
of  Defense-wide  since  1976.  If  we 


simply  talk  about  numbers  of  black 
sailors  overall,  we  met  and  surpassed 
our  numerical  goals  in  1983.  And  we 
are  continuing  to  do  that.  In  the  area 
of  Hispanic  minorities,  while 
slightly  below  our  composition 
goals,  the  figures  are  comparable.  In 
fact,  we're  increasing  our  goals  as  the 
demographics  of  the  population 
change.  And  so,  I'm  very  comfort- 
able that  we  are  much  better  than  we 
were  in  1968. 

All  Hands:  So  far,  we've  looked  at 
where  we  are  and  where  we've  been 
— tell  us  where  we  need  to  go  next. 
Where  would  you  like  the  Navy  to 
be,  in  its  EO  effort,  20  years  from 
now? 

Boorda:  Where  do  we  want  to  be? 
We  would  like  to  have  a Navy  where 
the  subject  isn't  even  necessary  to 
talk  about  — where  people  are  so 
well  represented  in  all  areas  of  the 
Navy  — in  the  officer  corps,  the 
technical  ratings  in  the  enlisted 
community — that  this  subject  isn't 
even  an  issue. 

We  know  that  we  are  not  going  to 
be  there  for  a long,  long  time.  When 
an  organization  thinks  the  problem 
is  solved,  you  can  be  sure  they're 
never  going  to  solve  it.  So  we  need  to 
keep  going  back  and  looking. 

All  Hands:  The  recent  report  fo- 
cused on  officer  promotions.  What 
would  you  like  to  see  happen  in  that 
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area  — both  long-term  and  short- 
term? 

Boorda:  What  would  I like  to  see 
someday?  I would  like  to  see  an  of- 
ficer population  that  accurately  and 
fairly  reflects  — all  grades,  all  ranks, 
all  designators  — the  minority  popu- 
lation. That  means  the  percentage  of 
the  minority  population  that  attends 
and  graduates  from  college,  because 
that's  primarily  where  our  officer 
corps  comes  from.  I would  like  to  see 
an  enlisted  community  where  every 
rating  reflects  the  percentage  of  the 
population  of  minority  youths  who 
qualify  for  enlistment. 

I think  we  can  get  there. 

Our  study  identified  75  items  that 
would  move  us  along  that  path  to 
those  goals  a lot  more  quickly.  That 
was  the  purpose  of  doing  the  study: 
we've  got  a good  road  map  now  — 
now  it's  up  to  us  to  follow  it. 

All  Hands:  Is  there  a single  biggest 
identifiable  problem  that  needs  to  be 
overcome? 

Boorda:  There  are  a number  of 
problems  that  need  to  be  overcome 
and  if  I identified  a single  one,  that 
would  be  too  simplistic.  The  prob- 
lem is  slightly  different  in  the  officer 
community  than  in  the  enlisted 
community. 

In  the  officer  community,  our  first 
and  foremost  problem  is  recruiting 
minority  individuals  who  have  the 
education  and  the  desire  to  do  well 
in  the  Navy  in  a variety  of  fields  — 
flying,  submarines,  surface  warfare 
and  in  the  restricted  line  and  staff 
corps.  We  need  to  recruit  harder,  bet- 
ter and  more  intelligently  to  attract, 
and  then  retain  those  people. 

All  Hands:  Let's  talk  specifically 
about  officer  fitness  reports  .... 

Boorda:  Much  has  been  made  in 
the  private  press  about  "bias  in  fit- 
ness reports."  I think  we  need  educa- 
tion in  the  officer  community  about 
fitness  report  writing.  I know  most 
people  try  to  write  fitness  reports 


very  fairly.  I know  most  command- 
ing officers  take  that  as  one  of  their 
important  responsibilities. 

We  need  to  be  sure  that  unin- 
tended bias  doesn't  creep  into  that 
system.  Now,  when  we  looked  at 
large  numbers  of  minority  officers, 
their  fitness  reports  tended  to  be 
lower.  You  could  infer  two  things 
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from  that.  First,  you  could  infer  their 
performance  is  not  as  good.  The 
study  did  not  draw  this  conclusion, 
and  I don't  believe  it's  true.  That 
would  be  a nice,  easy  answer,  but  if 
you  assumed  that,  you'd  never  get 
any  better.  You'd  stay  where  you 
were.  No  action  would  be  required. 

The  second  conclusion  you  could 
draw  is  that  these  fitness  reports 
have  bias  in  them.  Now,  that's  a 
pretty  serious  conclusion  to  draw. 
But,  if  you  draw  that  conclusion,  it 
makes  you  do  many  things.  It  makes 
you  spend  some  time  talking  to  fit- 
ness report  writers,  commanding  of- 
ficers and  educating  them  on  the 
issues  involved  here. 

If  you  were  right  about  bias,  you 
begin  to  correct  the  problem.  And  if 
you  weren't  right,  you've  still  begun 
a very  useful  and  proper  task  in  mak- 
ing commanders  more  aware.  So  we, 
the  Navy,  chose  to  assume  the  worst 
— that  bias  may  be  a factor  — know- 
ing full  well  that  reporting  seniors 
are  simply  trying  to  report  what  they 
see.  We're  going  to  make  sure  that 


they  understand  all  the  issues  in- 
volved when  they  do  that.  I think 
you'll  see  a system  which  is,  one, 
fair,  and  two,  perceived  as  fair  as  a 
result  of  our  efforts. 

In  the  enlisted  community,  there 
are  some  very  interesting  things  that 
I don't  think  the  media  has  reported 
well  at  all.  First  of  all,  we  found  an 
absolutely  bias-free  enlisted  ad- 
vancement system.  We  are  confident 
that  our  enlisted  advancement  and 
assignment  systems  are  bias-free, 
color-blind  and  fair.  That  ought  to 
make  people  in  the  Navy  feel  very, 
very  good.  It  makes  me  feel  good. 

All  Hands:  How  about  enlisted  ad- 
vancements? 

Boorda:  When  we  looked  at  en- 
listed advancements,  we  found  mi- 
norities advancing  at  the  same  speed 
as  the  majorities  in  their  ratings  they 
were  in  required.  So,  if  a minority 
sailor  is  in  a rating  that  advances 
slowly  — primarily  the  non-techni- 
cal  ratings,  then  the  minority 
sailor's  advancement  was  the  same 
as  his  or  her  majority  counterparts  — 
slow.  If  the  minority  was  in  a techni- 
cal rating  that  advances  more 
quickly,  low  and  behold,  his  or  her 
advancement  was  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  majority  counterpart  — fast.  We 
found  that  the  minority  service 
members  tended  to  cluster  in  the 
non-technical  ratings,  so  their  pro- 
motions were  slower. 

The  fix  for  that  is  fairly  simple 
once  you  understand  the  problems. 
As  new  minority  members  come  in 
the  Navy,  we  need  to  pay  much 
more  attention  to  helping  them  un- 
derstand the  benefits  of  getting  into 
more  technical  fields.  And  we  have 
lots  of  capable  minority  recruits  who 
can  go  into  the  technical  fields.  It's 
not  true  to  say  "there  are  no  minori- 
ties in  the  technical  fields,  they're  all 
in  the  non-technical  fields."  But  we 
need  to  do  more. 

All  Hands:  We've  talked  about 
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goals,  and  where  the  programs 
should  be  leading.  But,  perhaps  we 
can't  assume  full  cooperation  across 
the  board.  What  about  enforcement? 
What's  the  “hammer"  for  sailors 
who  don't  adhere  to  official  EO  poli- 
cies? 

Boorda:  “Hammer"  is  a good  word 
to  use  here.  I like  that  word.  I,  as  a 
commander,  would  not  tolerate  dis- 
crimination. I would  expect  every 
commander  to  feel  this  way.  Overt 
discrimination  is  not  to  be  tolerated. 
It  is  a violation  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice.  It's  a violation  of 
everything  we  stand  for.  It's  a viola- 
tion of  what  our  Navy  exists  to  pro- 
tect, and  I hope  all  this  goes  without 
saying,  but  it's  probably  a good  thing 
to  say  from  time  to  time. 

There's  another  kind  of  subtler 
discrimination,  and  the  person  may 
not  even  know  they're  doing  it  — 
they  may  be  surprised  when  they 
find  they're  doing  it.  This  is  a 
tougher  nut  to  crack,  because  I'm 
not  talking  about  a person  who  says, 
"I  don't  like  blacks,  I don't  like  Jew- 
ish people,  I don't  like  women  in  my 
command."  We  could  have  a person 
who  may  just  be  insensitive  or  have 
a bias  that  they  grew  up  with  but 
don't  recognize.  They  need  to  be 
made  aware  that  they  have  the  po- 
tential to  treat  people  unfairly  and  of 
the  absolute  requirement  in  the 
Navy  to  treat  people  fairly.  I don't 
think  overt  discrimination  happens 
in  large  numbers,  it  is  the  subtler 
issues  we've  got  to  work  on. 

But,  there  was  one  comment  I 
didn't  like  that  came  out  in  the 
study.  The  comment  was  probably 
exactly  right  — I just  didn't  like  hav- 
ing to  see  it  there.  That  was  that  73 
percent  of  the  people  surveyed  had 
heard  racial  jokes  or  slurs.  Someone 
asked  me  the  other  day,  "Admiral, 
why  does  that  upset  you  so  much?  If 
you  went  to  any  corporation,  any 
school,  any  setting,  you'd  get  the 
same  results.  People  tell  racial  jokes, 
people  make  racial  slurs  so,  the 


Navy  isn't  much  different  than  the 
rest  of  society."  My  answer  is  very 
clear:  We  have  to  be  better  than  that. 
We  should  be  better  than  society  at 
large.  We  should  be  leading  by  exam- 
ple. And  we  have  Navy  leadership 
that  says  we're  going  to  do  that. 

All  Hands : Accountability  for 
making  what  leadership  wants  to 
happen,  happen  — once  Navy  leader- 
ship sets  the  goals  and  issues  the 
orders,  where's  the  accountability 
for  making  sure  it  happens , at  the 
deck-plate  level? 

I think  we  do  a good  job  of  picking 
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our  commanding  officers.  I'm  very 
comfortable  with  that.  The  percent- 
ages of  officers  who  end  up  in  com- 
mand is  not  high.  We  have  a very 
selective  system  and  I feel  good 
about  it.  I think  that  system  pro- 
duces officers  and  enlisted  leader- 
ship who  want  to  do  the  right  thing.  I 
think  the  vast  majority  of  our  people 
want  to  do  the  right  thing.  We  need 
to  simply  help  them  be  able  to  do 
that. 

One  of  the  things  the  study 
pointed  out  was  that  often  com- 
manding officers  had  a different  per- 
ception of  the  racial  climate  in  their 
command  than  some  of  their  people 
had.  So,  we  took  a little  introspec- 
tive look  into  this  problem  and  we 
said,  "How  should  the  CO  be  able  to 
tell  what  the  EO  climate  is  in  his  or 
her  command?"  And  that  led  us  to 
the  command  managed  equal  oppor- 


tunity program.  And  guess  what  we 
found?  We  found  a program  where 
the  training  was  not  done  well.  We 
found  a program  where  the  instruc- 
tions were  incredibly  complex  for 
something  that  ought  to  be  fairly 
simple  to  do.  We  found  a time-con- 
suming program  where  it  didn't  need 
to  be  that  time  consuming.  Basi- 
cally, we  found  a program  that  was 
not  well  designed  and  because  of 
that,  was  not  being  well  executed. 

That  means  revising  the  CMEO 
program,  setting  it  up  so  that  it  will 
really  help  the  CO  and  his  officer 
and  enlisted  leadership  understand 
what's  going  on  in  the  command  in 
this  area. 

We  will  ensure  that,  in  command 
inspections,  this  will  become  a spe- 
cial interest  item.  We'll  give  COs  a 
CMEO  program  that  can  be  executed 
by  normal  people  like  you  and  me, 
and  then  we  will  come  in  during  the 
Immediate  Superior  in  Command 
inspection,  make  sure  it's  being 
done  and  hold  those  responsible  ac- 
countable for  its  accomplishment. 

All  Hands:  Is  there  a problem  with 
the  grievance  system?  Either  a real 
problem  or  a perception  problem? 

Boorda:  We  have  a good  grievance 
system  in  the  Navy.  It  is  simple  to 
understand.  It's  worked  for  years.  I 
think  we  all  know  about  request 
masts,  a lot  fewer  people  know  about 
Article  138s.  If  you  don't  know 
about  the  hotlines,  you  haven't  been 
paying  attention.  There  are  a 
number  of  grievance  processes.  And 
they  do  work. 

But  they  aren't  much  good  if  the 
person  who  needs  them  either 
doesn't  know  about  them  or  doesn't 
trust  them.  And  we  were  told  by 
large  numbers  of  people  that  they 
either  didn't  quite  understand,  or 
more  importantly,  didn't  trust  the 
system.  And  that  bothers  me.  It  is 
easy  to  teach  them,  to  explain  to 
them,  what  their  rights  are.  But  for 
them  to  have  faith  in  the  system,  we 
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have  to  prove  to  them  that  the  sys- 
tem works.  I happen  to  know  that  it 
does  work,  but  we  haven't  proved  it. 
We  need  to  do  that. 

All  Hands:  Can't  there  be  a poten- 
tial negative  impact  on  someone's 
career  following  the  filing  of  a griev- 
ance? 

Boorda:  We  cannot  permit  that. 
That  bothers  me  and  it  worries  me, 
to  the  extent  that  it's  true. 

Perceptions  are  almost  as  impor- 
tant as  reality  here. 

If  a person  feels  he  is  being  dis- 
criminated against,  feels  he  or  she 
has  no  avenue  to  pursue  that  griev- 
ance, whether  or  not  they  actually 
are  being  discriminated  against,  the 
perception  is  almost  as  bad  as  the 
reality,  because  you've  created  an 
environment  in  the  Navy  that  you 
don't  want  to  have. 

You  want  people  to  feel  that  the 
system,  the  senior  people  in  the  sys- 
tem, do  care  about  them  and  are  not 
going  to  let  those  bad  things  happen. 

Obviously,  a lot  of  people  told  us 
they  don't  think  that's  true. 

We  need  to  — by  education,  and 
then  by  example  — prove  to  them 
that  their  perception  is  false  and  that 
they're  wrong  and  they  do  have  a 
way  to  pursue  these  things  and  there 
won’t  be  any  reprisals. 

I don't  know  any  other  way  to  do 
that  except  to  prove  through  actions 
that  we  mean  what  we  say. 

All  Hands:  Which  changes  will 
have  the  quickest,  most  positive  im- 
pact? 

Boorda:  There's  a whole  lot  of 
them  I'm  excited  about.  We  have 
convened  an  affirmative  action  con- 
ference, to  get  our  affirmative  action 
plan  back  in  shape.  It  had  a whole  lot 
of  items  in  there,  many  of  which 
have  been  closed  out,  some  of  which 
didn't  work  and  some  of  those  that 
did  work  that  are  complete.  We're 
going  to  get  it  down  to  a manageable 
number  of  action  items  that  we  can 


go  to  work  on  to  make  a real  differ- 
ence. And  we're  going  to  have  a lot 
less  emphasis  on  how  much  paper 
we  can  generate  and  a lot  more  em- 
phasis on  how  much  improvement 
we  can  generate. 

I'm  very  excited  about  a lot  of  the 
upward  mobility  programs  that 
we're  going  to  expand  — BOOST,  the 
Baccalaureate  Degree  Completion 
Program,  JOBS,  ASSETS.  Many  of 
these  concentrate  on  the  minority 
population  and  will  help  young  peo- 
ple come  in  the  Navy,  go  into  those 
more  technical  fields,  qualify  for 
NROTC  or  the  Naval  Academy,  fin- 
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ish  their  bachelors  degrees,  and  then 
compete  on  an  equal  footing  with 
their  majority  counterparts.  I think 
that's  real  important,  and  I'm  ex- 
cited about  that. 

I am  confident  that  there  is  plenty 
of  quality  in  the  minority  youth 
coming  into  the  Navy  so  we  can 
solve  the  technical/non-technical 
rating  issue  reasonably  quickly.  I say 
"reasonably  quickly"  instead  of  "to- 
morrow," because  we  bring  people 
in  on  the  front  end,  we  don't  bring 
them  in  as  first  class  petty  officers. 
They  will  work  their  way  up  through 
the  rating  system. 

Then  too,  there  are  a lot  of  people 
in  non-technical  ratings  who  are 
doing  important  work.  We  don't 
want  to  make  it  sound  like  technical 
ratings  are  somehow  better  than 


non-technical  ratings  — we  don't 
want  everybody  who's  in  a non-tech- 
nical rating  to  change  his  rating  to- 
morrow. Many  people  are  quite 
happy  doing  what  they're  doing  and 
ought  to  keep  doing  it. 

We  will  begin  to  get  a better  racial 
balance  in  the  enlisted  community. 
But  it's  going  to  take  a while,  be- 
cause we  don't  want  someone  who's 
having  a great  career  in  a rating  that 
he  or  she  loves  to  have  to  change 
because  of  their  color.  That  wouldn't 
be  fair. 

So,  it's  going  to  take  the  steady 
and  determined  approach  over  time. 
All  of  these  things  are  exciting  to 
me,  and  there's  a lot  more. 

All  Hands:  If  you  could  speak  di- 
rectly to  every  sailor  in  the  fleet,  to 
make  a direct  statement  on  Navy 
equal  opportunity,  what  would  you 
say? 

Boorda:  First,  I would  not  speak  to 
minority  sailors  in  one  way  and  ma- 
jority sailors  in  another  way.  I would 
speak  to  all  sailors  and  simply  say 
that  the  goal  of  all  of  this  is  to  give 
every  single  person  a chance  to  be  as 
good  as  they  can  be,  as  senior  as  they 
can  be  if  they  choose  to  stay  in  the 
Navy. 

But  whether  they  choose  to  stay  in 
or  not,  I want  them  to  feel  a sense  of 
accomplishment,  a sense  of  worth,  a 
sense  of  pride  and  feel  that  they  par- 
ticipated in  something  that's  very 
important  — and  did  well.  And  did  it 
fairly. 

I don't  think  I would  need  to  cau- 
tion very  many  sailors  or  very  many 
people  in  the  Navy  about  discrimi- 
nating. I don't  think  there  are  large 
numbers  of  people  out  there  who 
want  to  discriminate. 

I would  say  to  every  single  sailor 
don't  stop  thinking  about  this 
matter.  Pay  attention  to  it.  Treat 
other  people  as  you'd  like  to  be 
treated. 

We'll  have  a better  Navy  if  you  do, 
and  we'll  all  benefit  from  it.  □ 
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A little  junk  earns  “big  bucks/’ 

Story  and  photo  by  JOCS(SW)  James  R.  Giusti 


Over  a concrete  fence,  passers-by 
can  see  a three-story  mountain  of 
discarded  shipboard  racks,  damaged 
gear  lockers  and  old  ventilation 
ducting. 

To  most,  it's  just  a junkyard  — 
trash. 

But  to  the  morale,  welfare  and  rec- 
reation department  at  Naval  Station 
San  Diego,  it's  a fitness  facility,  a 
child  care  program  and  much  more. 
Money. 

This  is  no  aluminum  can  collec- 
tion drive.  In  fact,  MWR  doesn't 
even  take  aluminum  cans  — yet. 
What  interests  them  is  the  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  scrap  metal  dis- 
carded by  local  naval  commands  and 
ships  yearly. 

San  Diego  and  several  other  Navy 
commands  are  finding  their  prover- 
bial "pot  of  gold"  through  the  De- 
partment of  Defense's  recyclable 
sales  program. 

"In  1986,"  said  David  Young,  the 
Naval  Station's  assistant  MWR  dir- 
ector, "the  command  became  aware 
that  DoD  commands  establishing  a 
recycling  program  could  receive 
funds  from  the  sale  of  certain  scrap 
materials.  The  Naval  Station  already 
had  a recycling  facility  on  board  with 
an  awful  lot  of  material  coming  in. 


We  also  had  Master  Chief  Boiler 
Technician  Charles  E.  Sergeant  to 
get  the  program  started  to  meet  DoD 
requirements.  To  make  it  simple,  in- 
stead of  the  check  going  East  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  it  came  West, 
to  us.  After  that,  the  money  really 
started  coming  in." 

How  much  could  this  trash  be 
worth?  In  FY87,  36  Navy  commands 
earned  more  than  $2.1  million  from 
this  program,  sponsored  by  the  De- 
fense Reutilization  and  Marketing 
Service.  More  than  $13  million  was 
returned  to  commands  DoD-wide. 

Each  year,  $40  to  50  million  is  re- 
turned to  the  U.S.  government  from 
DoD  scrap  sales  conducted  world- 
wide by  DRMS  and  its  field  offices. 

"Our  first  big  check  came  a little 
over  a year  ago,"  said  Young.  "We  got 
$65,000.  There  is  about  an  eight- 
month  lag  between  selling  the  mate- 
rial and  receiving  a check.  But  now, 
we're  receiving  checks  on  a continu- 
ing basis. 

"Last  fiscal  year,  we  made  more 
than  $1  million,  and  we  don't  antici- 
pate dropping  below  that  mark  this 
year,  either. 

"A  command's  MWR  fund  is  enti- 
tled to  at  least  50  percent  of  those 
sales  profits,"  Young  added.  "In 


1987,  our  MWR  fund  received  vir- 
tually the  entire  amount.  That  was 
about  $450,000,  which  went  to  the 
station's  MWR  programs,  including 
building  and  operating  two  new  'fit- 
ness factories'  on  the  station.  With- 
out the  money,  we  probably 
wouldn't  have  them." 

According  to  OpNavInst  5090.1, 
DRMS  returns  100  percent  of  the 
proceeds  from  scrap  or  waste  mate- 
rials sales  to  commands  with  a quali- 
fying recycling  program.  A program 
must  identify,  segregate  and  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  recyclable 
materials. 

Recyclable  materials  are  those 
that  normally  would  be  discarded 
but  may  be  reused  after  undergoing 
some  type  of  physical  or  chemical 
processing.  This  also  includes  fired 
brass  sold  for  melting  or  reloading 
and  all  ferrous  and  non-ferrous 
metals  and  non-metallic  scrap. 

Exceptions  include  precious 
metals,  bearing  scraps  and  those 
items  which  may  be  used  again  for 
their  original  purposes  without  any 
special  processing,  as  well  as  ships, 
planes,  weapons  or  any  materials 
which  must  undergo  demilitariza- 
tion or  mutilation  prior  to  sale.  Prop- 
erty disposed  of  through  reutiliza- 
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tion,  transfer,  donation  or  foreign 
military  sales  programs  is  also  ex- 
cluded. 

A command  with  a qualifying  re- 
cycling program  can  accumulate  up 
to  $2  million  to  spend  on  MWR  pro- 
grams and  other  authorized  projects. 
These  include  defraying  the  opera- 
tional expenses  of  the  recycling  pro- 
gram, financing  pollution  abatement 
and  environmental  programs,  energy 
conservation  improvements  and  oc- 
cupational health  and  safety  pro- 
grams. 

At  San  Diego,  the  money  first 
covers  the  cost  of  processing  and 
handling  recyclable  materials.  Up  to 
50  percent  can  be  used  for  pollution 
abatement,  energy  conservation  and 
occupational  safety  and  health  activ- 
ities. The  remainder  helps  support 
MWR  programs. 


"This  is  basically  a resource  over 
and  above  our  normal  operational 
budget,"  Young  said.  "While  we 
don't  count  on  this  money  always 
being  there,  to  some  degree  we  do 
incorporate  it  into  our  short-range 
budget  planning. 

"For  example,  in  the  last  year  and 
a half,  we  established  a family  home 
day-care  program  in  our  Navy  hous- 
ing areas.  Dependent  spouses,  who 
live  in  military  housing  in  San  Diego 
and  want  to  watch  children  in  their 
homes,  can  be  authorized  for  child 
care  by  us.  We  have  five  coordinators 
and  can  license  up  to  170  homes, 
each  of  which  could  watch  as  many 
as  six  children  per  home.  That's 
more  than  1,000  children  for  whom 
we  can  provide  day  care.  Right  now, 
our  two  child  care  centers  can  watch 
only  250. 


"We  established  this  entirely 
through  recycling  money.  It  wasn't 
in  our  budget  and  would  have  taken 
a lot  longer  without  those  funds." 

A command's  dollar  return  is  to- 
tally dependent  on  the  degree  of 
identification  and  segregation  of  the 
scrap  materials  offered  for  sale. 

"The  separation  of  metals  is  the 
key  to  making  big  money,"  said  Ser- 
geant, now  retired  and  working  as 
the  station's  recycling  manager. 
"You've  got  to  have  some  place  for 
the  material  to  be  stored  and  sepa- 
rated. Materials  sold  at  the  general 
scrap  metal  price  bring  a low  return. 
But  if  you're  able  to  separate  the 
metals,  it  can  then  be  sold  by  the 
pound  at  a much  higher  price. 

"A  money-making  program  de- 
pends on  finding  a cheap  means  of 
separating  metals.  So,  working  with 
the  Naval  Station  brig,  we  are  as- 
signed 10  minimum  custody  pris- 
oners and  two  chasers  — using  petty 
officers  on  limited  duty  with  the 
naval  station  — every  day.  We're  not 
taking  up  any  regular  military  bil- 
lets," said  Sergeant,  "but  we  are  uti- 
lizing a manpower  resource  avail- 
able to  us. 

"In  the  morning,  we  give  them  a 
pep  talk  about  safety  regulations  and 
some  tips  on  how  to  identify 
metals,"  he  said.  "Then  we  issue 
each  of  them  a magnet  and  put  them 
to  work." 

A well-managed,  low-overhead  re- 
cyclable sales  program  offers  com- 
mands the  means  to  generate  extra 
cash  earmarked  for  use  in  improving 
a sailor's  quality  of  life  through  ex- 
panding their  morale  and  welfare  ac- 
tivities. 

In  these  times  of  critical  resource 
management  and  looming  budget 
shortfalls,  Naval  Station  San  Diego 
has  found  that  turning  scrap  into 
money  can  pay  off  big,  and  plans  to 
keep  "scrapping."  □ 

Giusti  is  an  associate  editor  of  Surface 
Warfare  magazine. 
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Space 

Story  and  photos  by  PHI  Chuck  Mussi 


Sailors  have  been  looking  to  the  stars  for 
guidance  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
Their  quest  for  a heavenly  object  to  sail 
by  as  they  cross  the  open  seas  has  always  been 
a hopeful,  simple  search  for  deliverance.  They 
have  "wished  upon  a star"  to  see  them  safely 
out  to  sea,  through  a battle  or  to  carry  their 
thoughts  to  loved  ones  back  home.  Modern 
technology  has,  in  a very  real  sense,  ended 
that  ancient  search. 

The  Navy's  integrated  space-based  systems 
for  support  of  surface  and  underseas  forces  are 
seen  by  many  as  a means  of  accomplishing 
their  mission  by  "wishing  on  a star"  — true 
deliverance,  in  an  operational  sense. 


These  systems  are  also  seen  by  some  as  a 
complex,  incomprehensible  set  of  non-user- 
friendly  tools,  which  do  not  directly  relate  to 
their  daily  jobs.  But  the  scope  of  these  tools, 
though  vast,  can  be  comprehended;  many 
sailors  use  them,  whether  they  realize  it  or 
not,  every  day. 

The  Naval  Space  Command,  established  in 
1983,  provides  space  systems  support  to  naval 
forces  worldwide.  But  it  also  works  at  in- 
creasing the  understanding  and  the  most  ef- 
fective use  of  these  systems  among  the  opera- 
tional commanders  — and  the  people  the 
systems  were  designed  to  help,  the  fleet  users 
— sailors  and  Marines. 
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Previous  page:  Tracking  and  Injection  Facility, 
Laguna  Peak,  Point  Mugu,  Calif.  Below:  ET1  (SS) 
David  Schlessinger  checks  the  GPS  navigational 
system.  Right:  Satellite  tracks  are  displayed  in  the 
Navy  Space  Command  operations  center. 


Controlling  the  "high  ground"  in 
the  vital  areas  of  communication, 
navigation  and  weather  informa- 
tion could  be  the  crucial  factor  in 
determining  which  sailors 
are  lost  — and  which 
sailors  find  deliverance. 

The  Naval  Research 
Laboratory  had  been  ex- 
perimenting with  cap- 
tured V-2  rockets  since 
1946,  but  it  was  the  Soviet 
Union  that  dramatically 
transformed  astronomical 
research  into  a military 
space  operations  race. 

On  Oct.  4,  1957,  the 
Russians  shocked  the 
world  by  successfully 
launching  Sputnik  1,  the 
first  man-made  satellite 
put  into  orbit.  While  the 
Navy  rushed  to  gain  the  capability 
to  track  the  non-radiating  satellite 
— which  circled  the  earth  once 
every  95  minutes  at  18,000  miles 
per  hour  — the  Soviets  launched 
more  and  much  larger  Sputnik s. 
Shock  turned  to  apprehension.  Did 
these  new  satellites  carry  weapons? 
Surveillance  equipment?  What 
kind  of  scientific  apparatus  did 
they  carry? 

To  answer  these  and  other  ques- 
tions, the  Naval  Space  Surveillance 
System  was  established  in  1961. 

The  largest  antenna  system  in 
the  world  is  owned  by  NavSpace- 
Sur  and  it  is  sensitive  enough  to 
track  and  identify  every  man-made 
object  in  space,  U.S.  or  foreign.  In- 
formation gathered  over  the  years 
has  accumulated  to  form  a data 
base  to  track  more  than  7,000  re- 
corded objects  in  space. 

The  system  was  useful  in  sup- 
porting our  own  space-related 
projects,  which,  by  the  mid-60s, 


were  off  and  flying  high. 

In  1963,  the  Navy  designed  and 
built  a satellite  navigation  system, 
called  Transit  and  by  January  of 


1965  the  Navy  Astronautics  Group 
Command  was  employing  enough 
Transit  satellites  to  provide  a navi- 
gation system  that  enabled  the  fleet 
sailor  to  pinpoint  his  position  any- 
where in  the  world,  at  any  time, 
during  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Transit  satellites  signal  their  po- 
sition every  two  minutes.  When  a 
satellite's  position  is  known,  a sat- 
ellite signal  receiver's  unknown 
position  can  be  pinpointed  by  mea- 
suring the  Doppler  curve  of  the 
transmission  waves. 

Pinpointing  their  location  has 
always  been  crucial  to  Navy  ships 
at  sea.  But  in  the  last  20  years,  it 
has  become  of  increasingly  critical 
importance  — especially  to  the 
Navy's  submarine  fleet. 

The  key  to  the  tactical  success  of 
the  Navy's  SSBNs  — first  Polaris , 
then  Poseidon  and  now  Trident  — 
lies  in  their  ability  to  "disappear" 
beneath  the  surface  for  months  at  a 
time.  But  while  it  is  imperative 


that  adversaries  not  know  where 
the  "boomers"  are,  the  SSBN  com- 
manders must  know  their  own  po- 
sition precisely.  Modern  navigation 
satellite  technology  in- 
creases that  precision  dra- 
matically. 

"Twelve  years  ago," 
said  ETl(SS)  David  P. 
Schlessinger,  a "boomer" 
class  submariner  who  has 
maintenance  responsibil- 
ity for  his  SSBN's  SatNav 
gear,  "the  only  real  im- 
provement in  quality  of 
our  fixes  depended  on  the 
size  of  the  receivers.  We 
were  really  only  verifying 
the  ship's  own  internal 
navigation  system,"  he 
said.  "But  now  that  the 
computer  systems  are 
more  refined,  we  can  be  much  more 
precise,  and  can  go  for  longer  pe- 
riods without  double-checking  our 
position,"  he  added.  "It's  more  ac- 
curate and  less  time-consuming." 

Throughout  the  fleet,  this  move 
to  a more  refined  and  precise  navi- 
gational system  is  taking  place. 
The  "NavStar"  Global  Positioning 
System  is  coming  on  line,  though 
its  deployment  was  delayed  by  the 
loss  of  shuttle  Challenger.  When 
fully  operational,  GPS  will  enable 
Navy  ships  to  obtain  a three-di- 
mensional fix  based  on  longitude, 
latitude  and  altitude. 

The  GPS  system  has  already 
proved  to  be  a considerable  asset  to 
the  fleet.  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  proto- 
type receiver  equipment  aboard 
Navy  minesweepers  enabled  the 
MSOs  to  move  more  quickly  and 
efficiently  along  their  sweeping 
lines.  The  minesweepers  were  able 
to  get  extremely  accurate  naviga- 
tional fixes. 
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Just  on  its  own  merits,  the  GPS 
system  is  a remarkable  technologi- 
cal breakthrough.  Combined  with 
the  advanced  technology  of  an 
Aegis  battle  management  system, 
GPS  becomes  a potent  defensive 
and  offensive  force  multiplier. 

GPS  /Aegis  data  can  be 
“uplinked"  via  satellites  to  ships 
across  hundreds  of  miles  of  ocean. 
Combined  with  secure  comms, 
this  system  provides  a massive  task 
force  network,  all  the  information 
necessary  to  carry  out  every  mis- 
sion — available  almost  instantly. 

One  of  the  most  important  types 
of  information  sailors  need  to  carry 
out  their  mission  relates  to  their 
most  ancient  preoccupation:  the 
weather.  Meteorology,  along  with 
oceanography,  affect  a surface 
sailors'  daily  life  first-hand  in  the 
most  direct  ways.  The  submariner 
may  not  be  as  directly  affected  by 
weather,  but  the  movement  of 
weather  systems,  and  especially 
oceanographic  data  on  shifting 
thermal  layers  in  the  sea  are  crucial 
to  underwater  sailors.  This  is  just 
the  type  of  data  satellite  systems 
specialize  in. 

Today's  satellite  weather  "pic- 
ture" enables  forecasters  to  watch 
weather  systems  as  they  develop; 
they  can  predict  tomorrow's 
weather  because  they  can  see  it 
happening  and  directly  observe  its 
movement.  Strike  force  com- 
manders now  have  access  to  almost 
instantaneous  weather  data  that 
can  mean  a potential  tactical  ad- 
vantage over  an  adversary. 

Navy  research  and  development 
in  satellite  technology  is  moving 
toward  a different  type  of  forecast- 
ing: monitoring,  from  space,  the 
shifting  underwater  currents  and 
ocean  thermal  layers  and  tempera- 
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Below:  SMSR  Jason  Wells,  onboard  USS  Coral  Sea 
(CV  43)  uses  semaphore  flags  to  communicate  the 
ship’s  messages  the  “old-fashioned”  way.  Right:  A 
computer  screen  displays  the  coverage  area  of  a 
“new-fangled”  MILSTAR  communications  satellite. 


tures  of  the  oceans.  By  learning 
how  currents  and  thermal  planes 
affect  sonar,  Navy  scientists  expect 
to  develop  tactics  that  will  help 
anti-submarine 
war-fighters 
find  their  foes 
despite  the  af- 
fects of  differ- 
ent types  of 
water,  and,  at 
the  same  time, 
help  our  own 
submariners  to 
use  the  ocean 
to  hide  more  ef- 
fectively. 

As  S S B N 
skipper,  CAPT 
Frank  Beard, 
said,  "Our  own 
internal  navi- 
gation and  po- 
sitioning sys- 
tems were  excellent.  To  be  able  to 
combine  that  with  the  data  we  now 
get  from  satellites  is  more  than  ex- 
cellent — it's  phenomenal." 

The  speculative  fiction  of  popu- 
lar novels  is  probably  no  match  for 
the  fascinating  facts  of  satellite 
technology  and  the  potential  it  has 
for  affecting  global  tactics. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  all  tactical 
information  the  Navy  uses  is  pro- 
vided by  satellites.  The  Soviets  also 
rely  on  space  technology;  at  least 
90  percent  of  all  Soviet  satellites 
have  a direct  military  role.  The 
shell  game  has  shifted  to  the 
heavens. 

The  Soviets'  two  operational 
space-based  ocean  surveillance  sys- 
tems — radar  ocean  reconnaissance 
satellites  and  electronic  intelli- 
gence ocean  reconnaissance  satel- 
lites — are  of  especially  keen  inter- 
est to  U.S.  Navy  experts.  Both  of 
these  systems  are  seen  as  signifi- 
cant threats  to  U.S.  naval  forces. 


But  the  Soviet  space-oriented 
system  that  has  created  the  most 
wide-spread  concern  throughout 
the  Navy  war-fighters'  community 
has  been  the 
Soviet's  anti- 
satellite 
weapons  sys- 
tem. The  So- 
viet ASAT  be- 
came  fully 
operational  in 
the  early  1980s. 
Since  the  U.S. 
does  not  have 
the  operational 
equivalent  of 
such  a weapon, 
it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  develop 
a deterrent 
against  it. 

Fleet  sailors 
may  rest  as- 
sured that  Navy  space  experts  are 
working  on  it. 

Battle-related  applications  for 
space  hardware  and  technology  are 
not  the  whole  story.  Communica- 
tions are  the  whole  story. 

Whether  it's  the  results  of  an  ad- 
vancement examination,  a pay  al- 
lotment adjustment  or  an  order  di- 
recting ships'  movement  — the 
information  passes  through  space. 
The  data  is  routed  via  the  heavens, 
transmitted  between  the  earth  and 
satellites. 

Today,  the  two  key  Navy  space- 
based  communication  systems  are 
FltSatCom  satellites  (signaling  at 
ultra  high  and  extremely  high  fre- 
quency) and  Navy-leased,  or  Lea- 
Sat,  communications  satellites, 
(operating  at  ultra  high  frequency). 

Today's  strike  force  commanders 
are  heavily  dependent  on  such  sat- 
ellites for  secure  over-the-horizon 
communication.  Communications 
are  crucial  in  areas  like  the  Middle 


East,  where  task  force  units  are 
spread  out  over  an  operating  area 
covering  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
square  miles,  and  yet  — because 
operations  are  conducted  in  en- 
closed bodies  of  water  separated  by 
major  land  masses  — those  units 
may  not  rendezvous  for  weeks,  but 
still  operate  in  unison  to  accom- 
plish a complete  mission. 

The  over-the-horizon  capabili- 
ties of  these  systems  include  "real 
time"  voice  communications  be- 
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tween  ships'  commanders  and 
command  centers,  even  between 
the  scene  of  operations  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  the  Pentagon.  In  high 
intensity  conflict  areas  worldwide, 
satellite  communications  have 
taken  on  mission-essential  status. 

Satellite  communications  make 
possible  not  only  high-intensity 
operations  requiring  lightning-like 
responses;  the  logistical  support  of 
those  war-fighting  capabilities  — 
disbursing,  supply,  medical  and 


personnel  matters  — can  combine 
to  generate  thousands  or  even  tens- 
of-thousands  of  messages  a month 
from  a key  command.  Without  ac- 
cess to  communications  satellites 
these  essential  everyday  messages 
would  be  harder,  and  take  longer,  to 
process. 

The  Naval  Space  Command 
works  arduously  to  keep  the  lines 
of  communication  open,  and,  as 
technology  drives  tactics,  Naval 
Space  Command  works  with  other 


branches  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  develop  new  systems  to 
give  even  more  capabilities  to  the 
naval  war-fighter. 

The  satellite  communications 
system  of  the  1990s,  Military  Stra- 
tegic and  Tactical  Relay  System, 
will  be  able  to  operate  despite 
enemy  jamming,  and  will  be  nu- 
clear-hardened to  withstand  the  ef- 
fects of  a nuclear  blast.  Being  able 
to  withstand  these  two  main 
threats,  in  addition  to  an  ASAT  at- 
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Left:  Relocatable  over-the-horizon  receiving 
antennas  stretch  across  a field  in  Chesapeake,  Va. 
Below:  Operations  specialists  and  civilian 
technicians  work  together  on  the  development  of 
the  ROTHR  system. 


tack,  will  increase  our  satellite  sys- 
tems' value  to  the  fleet. 

Satellites  are  not  the  only  way 
the  Navy  makes  use  of  space  to 
enhance  operational  capabilities. 

NavSpace  is  working  toward  a 
new  future  for  an  old  technology  — 
radar,  or  more  precisely,  ROTHR  — 
relocatable, 
over-the-ho- 
rizon  radar. 

The  new 
ROTHR  sys- 
tem, oper- 
ated by  the 
Fleet  Sur- 
veillance 
Support 
Command, 
will  provide  wide-area  oceanic  sur- 
face and  air  surveillance  data  to 
support  fleet  commanders.  A land- 
based  system,  ROTHR  will  be  able 
to  detect  and  track  aircraft  and  ship 
targets  up  to  1,800  miles  away, 
with  an  area  of  coverage  of  approxi- 
mately 1.5  million  square  miles. 
This  is  a tremendous  extension  to 
conventional  radar.  No  longer  will 
the  enemy  be  able  to  hide  over  the 
horizon. 

ROTHR  "sees"  over  the  horizon 
with  ionospheric  backscatter  radar. 
A transmitting  site  provides  radar 
illumination,  which  is  bounced  off 
the  ionosphere  to  fall  on  a surveil- 
lance area.  An  object,  such  as  a ship 
or  aircraft,  reflects  this  radar  illu- 
mination back  up  into  the  ionos- 
phere at  the  same  angle  it  came 
down  and  it  bounces  back  down  to 
an  ultra-sensitive  receiving  site  lo- 
cated anywhere  from  50  to  100 


nautical  miles  away  from  the  trans- 
mitter. 

OSCS  Gary  Lawson,  who  works 
at  one  ROTHR  OpConCen,  said, 
"This  system  is  on  the  leading  edge 
of  technology.  It's  what  the 
younger,  more  high-tech  oriented 
kids  in  the  fleet  are  looking  to  work 
on  these 
days."  And, 
he  added, 
"It's  quite  a 
change  for  us 
oldtimers." 

The  Navy 
plans  to  put 
its  first  oper- 
ational site 
on  Amchitka 
Island  in  the  Aleutians.  Additional 
sites  are  in  the  planning  stages,  and 
will  be  deployed  in  support  of  the 
Navy's  most  sensitive  information 
and  surveillance  needs  at  the  time. 

The  world  becomes  a smaller  and 
smaller  place  as  our  ability  to  com- 
municate accurately  and  instantly 
around  the  globe  increases.  And 
space,  "the  final  frontier,"  takes  on 
an  increasingly  crucial  perspective 
as  we  become  more  and  more 
aware  that  we  really  do  live  in  an 
age  where  our  childhood  science- 
fiction  and  comic  book  technolo- 
gies stand  challenged  and  even  sur- 
passed by  the  state-of-the  art 
hardware  being  used  in  today's  op- 
erational Navy.  Today,  we  live  in 
the  world  of  tomorrow.  Tomor- 
row. . . □ 

Mussiis  a photojournalist  assigned  to 

All  Hands. 
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Sailors  in  space 


“Oh!  I have  slipped  the  surly  bonds  of  Earth  . . . 
And  while  with  silent , lifting  mind  Eve  trod 
The  high  un  trespassed  sanctity  of  space, 

Put  out  my  hand  and  touched  the  face  of  God.  ” 

— John  Magee 


The  year  was  1959.  The  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion was  in  the  market  for  a few  good 
men,  with  "the  right  stuff,"  to  be  its 
first  astronauts. 

NASA  asked  the  military  to  list 
their  members  who  met  specific 
qualifications.  These  qualifications 
included  jet  aircraft  flight  experience 
and  engineering  training,  which  lim- 
ited applicants  almost  exclusively  to 
military  test  pilots. 

Applicants  could  be  no  taller  than 
5 feet  1 1 inches,  because  of  limited 
cabin  space  in  the  Mercury  space 
capsule  being  designed. 

After  a series  of  intense  physical 
and  psychological  tests,  NASA 
chose  seven  military  pilots  from  a 
field  of  500  applicants. 

Today,  with  the  success  of  Mer- 
cury, Gemini,  Apollo  and  Skylab  be- 
hind them,  NASA  is  still  very  selec- 
tive about  who  they  accept  into  the 
astronaut  training  program,  but 
they're  not  just  picking  test  pilots 
shorter  than  5'1 1"  anymore. 

Navy  astronauts  who  have  been 
selected  to  fly  on  NASA's  space 
shuttle  now  range  from  the  former 
geophysics  officer  aboard  USS  Nas- 
sau (LHA  4),  LCDR  Mario  Runco  Jr., 
to  a former  physics  major  from  Tufts 
University,  CAPT  Frederick  Hauck. 

Rick  Hauck,  a third  generation 


Story  by  PHI  Chuck  Mussi 

naval  officer,  didn't  follow  his  father 
and  grandfather  to  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy — he  didn't  want  to  take  "the 
whole  course"  of  Academy  aca- 
demics — he  just  wanted  to  major  in 
physics.  He  admits  to  another  reason 
for  deciding  against  Annapolis. 
"There  weren't  too  many  females 
running  around  the  Academy,  and  I 
had  discovered  that  kind  of  human 
being  was  nice  to  be  around." 

He  went  to  college  — a coed  col- 
lege — on  a Navy  ROTC  scholar- 
ship, and  during  a summer  cruise, 
Hauck  remembers,  "I  thought  the 
Navy  was  — well,  not  that  much 
fun."  Then  he  got  a look  at  the  avia- 
tion community  and  discovered,  as 
he  put  it,  "that  you  could  see  the 
world,  and  have  some  real  adven- 
tures while  the  Navy  gave  you  — let 
you  earn  — responsibility,  a lot  of 
responsibility  at  a fairly  young  age." 

Hauck  made  the  most  of  those  re- 
sponsibility opportunities.  He  had 
been  an  executive  officer  of  an  attack 
squadron,  and  was  on  his  way  to  be- 
coming a commanding  officer  when 
he  gave  up  that  career  path  to  be- 
come an  astronaut  candidate  in 
1978.  He  thought  NASA  would  be  an 
exciting  place  to  work.  How  exciting 
remained  to  be  seen. 

After  the  Challenger  disaster,  it 
would  be  20  months  before  the 


United  States  was  back  in  space. 
Hauck  was  the  mission  commander 
of  that  return  flight. 

"It  was  not  just  in  the  interest  of 
the  tactical  Navy  to  get  us  back  into 
space,  it  was  of  national  interest.  I 
have  met  Soviet  cosmonauts  that 
have  as  many  days  in  space  — over 
400  — as  I have  hours  in  space!  We 
can't  get  cocky.  The  Russians  have 
got  us  beat  in  a lot  of  areas." 

One  Navy  astronaut  who  did  go  to 
the  Academy  is  CDR  Kenneth  S. 
Reightler  Jr.  "My  plebe  year  was 
when  Apollo  1 1 landed  on  the  moon. 
That  was  probably  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  my  life,"  he  recalled. 

"When  you're  a plebe  you're  not 
allowed  to  watch  television  at  all,  at 
least  we  weren't  then." 

But  all  that  was  set  aside  for  that 
one  evening  when  man  landed  on 
the  moon.  "The  upperclassmen  said, 
'You  guys  can  watch  this  because  it's 
a historic  event  and  has  national  im- 
portance,"' Reightler  said.  "So  1,300 
of  us  crammed  into  these  two  or 
three  places  in  Bancroft  Hall  to 
watch  the  landing  on  the  moon." 

CAPT  Bruce  McCandless  II,  also  a 
Naval  Academy  graduate  who  was 
part  of  the  Apollo  project,  but  did  not 
fly  in  space  until  the  shuttle  pro- 
gram, added  a different  perspective. 
"My  grandfather  told  me  that  people 
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may  go  into  space,  but  probably  not 
before  the  end  of  the  century.  I was 
better  off  to  concentrate  on  'more 
important  things."' 

In  February  1984,  McCandless  not 
only  made  it  into  space,  but  became 
the  first  to  operate  NASA's  extra- 
vehicular manned  maneuvering 
unit,  floating  in  space  in  a high-tech 
easy  chair,  propelled  by  nitrogen 
jets,  free  of  the  tether  that  had  con- 
trolled previous  space-walks.  For  the 
sailor  who  made  a dream  come  true 
by  ignoring  his  elder's  advice,  it  was 
a moment  of  triumph. 

For  Navy  astronauts,  getting  into 
space  has  often  meant  changing 
one's  dreams. 

"When  I grew  up  on  a farm  in  Wis- 
consin," said  CAPT  Daniel  C.  Bran- 
denstein,  "we  dreamed  about  grow- 
ing up  to  be  cowboys  or  firemen. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  an  'astro- 
naut.'" Brandenstein  decided  to 
apply  to  become  a naval  aviator,  but 
he  had  his  doubts  that  he  would  ever 
fly.  "Around  Watertown,  Wis.,  the 
rumor  was  that  you  couldn't  be  a 
naval  aviator  unless  you  had  perfect 
teeth  — no  cavities,"  he  said.  It 


turned  out  just  to  have  been  an  old 
wives'  tale.  "I  showed  up  in  a suit 
and  tie  for  my  first  encounter  with  a 
Marine  drill  instructor  at  Aviation 
Officer  Candidate  School  in  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.  — I spent  three  days  living 
in  those  clothes."  Brandenstein 
completed  AOCS,  and  went  on  to  fly 
192  combat  missions  in  Southeast 
Asia,  before  going  to  test  pilot 
school.  Then  one  morning,  as  he  was 
taking  a shower,  the  phone  rang.  It 
was  NASA.  He  had  been  accepted  as 
an  astronaut  candidate.  "That  was 
worth  a keg  of  beer  for  the  squad- 
ron," he  recalled. 

Brandenstein  was  the  co-pilot  on 
the  first  night  launch  and  night  land- 
ing of  the  space  shuttle. 

"It  was  a steep,  fast  approach,  like 
a carrier  landing,  except  there  was  no 
fly-by,  no  go-around,"  he  said.  "We 
trained  for  a whole  year  for  that  spe- 
cific mission,  so  when  it  came  time 
to  do  it,  we  felt  like  we'd  done  it  a 
hundred  times  before." 

The  feeling  of  "doing  it  until  you 
get  it  right"  describes  Runco's  expe- 
rience at  applying  for  astronaut 
training.  "I  applied  five  times  before 


CAPT  Bruce  McCandless,  Navy 
astronaut,  on  the  job. 

I was  accepted,"  he  said.  As  a sur- 
face-warfare-qualified officer,  Runco 
enjoys  "keeping  the  aviators  around 
NASA  honest."  Runco  says  that 
going  into  space  "was  always  a 
childhood  dream,  but  back  then  I 
never  really  thought  I was  going  to 
make  it." 

Strictly  speaking,  Runco  still 
hasn't  made  it.  In  June  1987,  he  was 
selected  as  an  astronaut  candidate, 
and  that  August,  began  his  one  year 
training  period. 

"Now,  I'm  playing  the  waiting 
game,"  he  said.  "I  do  what  I need  to 
do  in  support  of  the  rest  of  the  astro- 
nauts and  the  space  program  itself, 
and  I wait.  But  my  time  will  come." 

Someone  whose  time  has  come, 
and  who  hopes  it  comes  again  real 
soon,  is  RADM  S.  David  Griggs. 

Griggs  left  the  active  Navy  in 
1970,  joining  the  reserves  so  he 
could  keep  on  flying.  And  that  is  just 
what  he  has  done.  Griggs  has  flown 
more  than  45  different  types  of  air- 
craft, including  single-  and  multi-en- 
gine props,  turbo-props,  jets,  helicop- 
ters, gliders,  hot  air  balloons,  and,  at 
last,  the  space  shuttle.  He  figures  he 
saved  the  best  for  last. 

"When  you're  in  orbit  with  the 
shuttle,  it's  like  being  in  an  aircraft 

— you're  surrounded  by  a solid  cock- 
pit with  windows,"  Griggs  said. 
That  similarity  ends  when  the 
"extra-vehicular  activity"  begins. 
"When  you  do  an  EVA,  you  are  right 
out  there.  You're  free-floating,  re- 
strained only  by  a very,  very  thin 
tether,  out  there  by  yourself  with 
this  incredible  panoramic  view. 
You're  not  constrained  by  looking 
out  a fixed  window,"  he  said.  "You 
are  eye-to-eye  with  the  earth.  You 
can  have  the  ultimate  perspective: 
the  whole  world  beneath  you. 

"You  can't  imagine  what  it's  like 

— you  can't  even  dream  about  a 
thing  like  that!"  he  said,  obviously 
relishing  the  recollection  of  his  EVA. 

"I  certainly  would  recommend  it 
to  my  friends!"  □ 

Mussi  is  a photo  journalist  assigned  to 
All  Hands. 
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Brown  water, 
blue  Navy 

Sailors  in  Special  Boat  Unit  26,  Navy  SEALs 
team  up  to  provide  safe  passage  in  Panama. 


Story  by  JOC  Robin  Barnette,  photos  by  PHl(AC)  Scott  M.  Allen 


It's  a steamy  sunrise  on  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  Three  gunboats  follow  a 
submarine  through  a lock,  like  pilot 
fish  tagging  after  a shark.  Sheer  con- 
crete walls  crowd  the  gunboats.  The 
men  aboard  are  alert,  watching  for 
any  sign  of  trouble. 

They  met  the  sub  at  the  sea  buoy 
at  4 a.m.,  five  miles 
out,  on  the  Atlantic 
side.  It  will  be  mid- 
afternoon before 
they  reach  the  Pa- 
cific and  send  the 
submarine  on  its 
way. 

The  gunboats  be- 
long to  Special  Boat 
Unit  26,  part  of  a 
unique  operational 
force  assigned  to 
Commander,  U.S. 

Naval  Forces'  South- 
ern Command.  The 
mission  of  the  boat 
crews,  along  with 
SEALs  from  Naval 
Special  Warfare  Unit  8,  is  to  escort 
submarines  safely  through  the  50- 
mile-long  Panama  Canal. 

SBU  26  was  established  at  Naval 
Station  Panama  Canal  in  October 
1987  and  NSW  Unit  8 was  estab- 
lished approximately  six  months 
later.  These  are  the  first  operational 
Navy  forces  to  be  stationed  in  Pan- 
ama since  the  early  1960s. 

The  traditional  missions  of  special 


boat  units  are  special  warfare  sup- 
port and  either  coastal  or  river  patrol 
and  interdiction.  "No  other  boat 
unit  has  the  mix  of  missions  we 
have,  because  we  have  a coastal  and 
a river  mission,"  said  LCDR  Stanley 
J.  Holloway,  SBU  26's  commanding 
officer.  In  addition,  SBU  26  is  on 


standby  for  search  and  rescue  duties 
and  supports  NSW  Unit  8 in  special 
warfare  activities  and  training  with 
the  "brown  water"  navies  of  our 
Latin  American  allies.  Together  they 
are  responsible  for  defense  of  the 
canal. 

Protecting  the  canal  is  a big  job  for 
the  combined  force  of  SBU's  approxi- 
mately 100  members  and  Unit  8's 
handful  of  SEAL  team  members.  "It 


would  take  an  enormous  number  of 
people,  lining  that  entire  canal,  to  lit- 
erally defend  it, " said  LCDR  Marshall 
Daugherty,  Unit  8's  executive  officer. 
"That's  not  what  we're  here  to  do.  We 
have  to  define  what  the  threat  is  and 
then  decide  how  to  act  on  it  before  it 
occurs,  or  as  it's  occurring." 

Defense  of  the 
canal  is  not  accom- 
plished with  thou- 
sands of  armed 
troops,  but  by  intel- 
ligence gathering 
and  showing  a strong 
military  presence. 

"We  integrate  in- 
telligence with  our 
presence  as  a deter- 
rent," said  Hollo- 
way. "The  presence 
of  U.S.  naval  forces 
in  the  canal  is  our 
best  defense." 

The  water  passage 
linking  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  Oceans 
is  vital  to  shipping  interests,  both 
commercial  and  military.  Without 
the  canal,  ships  must  sail  south  a- 
round  the  tip  of  South  America  re- 
sulting in  long  transit  times.  That 
makes  protection  of  the  canal  essen- 
tial. 

"A  threat  could  potentially  be 
against  the  canal  as  a facility,"  said 
Holloway,  "or  it  could  be  against  a 
specific  country  putting  shipping 


Above  and  left:  SBU  26  members  man  their  battle  stations  during  a drill 
while  transiting  the  Panama  Canal. 
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through  here,  or,  obviously,  against 
U.S.  installations.  The  threat  is  var- 
ied, and  it  changes  over  time." 

SBU  26  and  NSW  Unit  8 don't 
monitor  the  passage  of  every  ship 
that  transits  the  Panama  Canal,  but 
they  are  required  to  escort  each  U.S. 
Navy  submarine. 

Holloway  described  the  subma- 
rines as  a "national  asset,"  empha- 
sizing the  importance  of  getting 
them  through  the  canal  safely.  "We 
have  no  choice  — we  must  keep  the 
way  clear  and  get  that  sub  through." 

SBU  26  has  three  types  of  gunboats 
— 31-foot  patrol  boats  (riverine)  of 
Vietnam  fame;  patrol  boats  (light), 
which  are  22-foot  Boston  Whalers; 
and  the  only  Mk  IV  Seaspector  patrol 
boat  in  the  Navy's  inventory,  which 
is  68  feet  in  length.  These  boats  are 
used  in  the  canal,  of  course,  but  also 
along  the  coast  and  in  the  rivers  of 
Central  and  South  America  in  sup- 
port of  Unit  8. 

SBU's  boat  drivers  are  skillful,  as 
demonstrated  during  the  escort  of 
one  Navy  submarine.  Cables  from 
pull-cars,  or  "mules,"  on  either  side 
of  the  lock  were  attached  to  the  sub, 
as  usual.  The  submarine  moved 
through  the  lock  under  its  own 
power,  with  the  cables  steadying  it, 
preventing  the  sub  from  hitting  the 
sides  of  the  lock. 

Suddenly,  a cable  broke  and  the 
sub  drifted  toward  the  concrete  wall 
of  the  lock.  The  coxswain  of  SBU's 
patrol  boat,  however,  was  able  to 
maneuver  his  craft  between  the  sub 
and  the  lock's  wall,  protecting  the 
sub  from  damage  until  another  cable 
could  be  attached. 

"I  was  very  proud  of  the  coxswain 
who  did  that,"  said  Holloway.  "He 
was  putting  a plastic  boat  between  a 
steel-hulled  submarine  and  a con- 
crete wall,  without  the  room  to  read- 
ily evade  if  something  went  bad  — 
and  he  did  it  in  a safe  manner.  There 
are  not  many  fleet  sailors  who  have 
the  experience  to  do  that." 

Members  of  SBU  26  have  opportu- 
nities not  available  to  the  average 


fleet  sailor.  "A  boat  captain  on  a pa- 
trol boat  is  a 1st  class,  and  on  a river 
boat  is  a 2nd  class,"  Holloway  said. 
"I  think  that  serves  a petty  officer 
well  in  his  next  assignment,  because 
of  the  level  of  responsibility." 

The  crews  are  made  up  of  engine- 
men,  boatswain's  mates,  gunner's 
mates  and  quartermasters.  Each 
earns  a secondary  NEC  — Navy  en- 
listed classification  code  — as  a com- 
batant craft  crewman.  Training  is 
done  in-house,  and  it  takes  sailors 
between  three  and  six  months  to 
earn  the  SNEC. 

"Then  he  goes  through  boat  cap- 
tain training,"  said  Holloway,  "and 
if  he's  a 1st  class  selected  for  chief, 
we  put  him  through  patrol  officer 
training.  The  boat  captain  controls 
everything  within  the  bulkheads  of 
his  boat  — the  functioning  of  the 
crew.  The  patrol  officer  takes  care  of 
what's  external  to  the  boat. 

"On  a small  boat,  a gunner's  mate 
is  going  to  have  to  know  how  to  nav- 
igate, how  to  be  a coxswain  and 
know  something  about  the  engines," 
Holloway  continued.  "Ideally,  each 
crewman  who's  designated  with  the 
SNEC  should  be  able  to  do  any  job 
on  the  boat. 

"That's  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  a survival  problem  — 


Coxswains  aboard  SBU  26  patrol  boats 
must  be  highly  trained  in  emergency 
boat  handling. 

small  boats,  off-shore,  in  uncharted 
shallow  water  are  going  to  break  up 
sometimes  and  sink,"  he  continued. 
"Then  what  do  we  do  about  the  peo- 
ple? They  have  to  have  both  the  will 
to  survive  and  the  techniques  to  sur- 
vive. So  we  have  a very  rigorous 
physical  training  program:  swim- 
ming, shooting  and  survival." 

This  training  enables  members 
of  SBU  26  to  keep  up  with  the  NSW 
Unit  8 SEALs  they  support.  The 
SEALs  work  extensively  with  the 
brown-water  navies  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries,  and  SBU  26  pro- 
vides the  boats  and  crews  to  oper- 
ate them.  "The  rivers  are  the 
highways  of  Central  and  South 
America,"  said  Unit  8's  XO.  "The 
drug  traffickers  and  insurgents  use 
the  rivers  — it's  the  most  efficient 
way  to  get  around. 

"Some  areas  are  large  land  masses 
broken  up  by  lots  of  little  intercon- 
necting streams,"  Daugherty  contin- 
ued. "It's  difficult  to  throw  up  a net- 
work to  defend  against  the  activities 
of  guerillas  and  drug  traffickers.  In 
the  Navy,  we  still  have  a capability 
that's  left  over  from  Vietnam  where 
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we  learned  a lot  from  operating  in 
that  type  of  environment." 

The  Navy's  involvement  in  train- 
ing of  Latin  American  navy 
members  includes  work  in  the 
classroom.  The  Naval  Small  Craft 
Instruction  and  Technical  Training 
School,  Naval  Station  Panama 
Canal,  teaches  such  things  as  basic 
engine  repair,  welding  and  air  condi- 
tioning and  refrigeration  repair.  The 
SEALs  follow  up  with  on-the-job 
training  in  basic  seamanship  and  ri- 
verine tactics.  The  students,  after 
completing  training,  return  to  their 
countries  and  learn  to  apply  their 
classroom  knowledge  to  their  own 
boats  and  motors,  with  their  own 
personnel  in  their  own  environment. 

"We  also  work  with  the  Coast 
Guard  on  law  enforcement  — tech- 
niques they  use  working  off  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,"  said 
Daugherty.  "This  training  is  of  tre- 
mendous value  to  Latin  American 
countries.  It  offers  them  stability 
once  they  can  control  and  protect 
their  population  through  operating 
effectively  in  their  waterways." 


All  the  benefits  of  this  training, 
however,  aren't  just  to  Central  and 
South  American  countries.  "It 
makes  our  people  grow  at  the  same 
time,"  Daugherty  said.  "They  get 
out  and  cross-train,  going  out  on  mo- 
bile training  teams  and  training  our 
allies  in  areas  such  as  riverine  war- 
fare and  coastal  patrol  and  interdic- 
tion. It's  different  from  staying  in 
Panama  and  doing  it  in  a kind  of 
'closed  environment,'  where  train- 
ing is  controlled,  and  then  going  out 
and  actually  doing  it  on  location 
somewhere  in  South  America." 

Each  operational  area  offers  new 
challenges,  requiring  different  skills 
and  responses.  "Say  we're  working 
with  a boat  here  in  Panama,  and  then 
take  it  on-scene  to  another  country," 
said  Daugherty.  "We  may  find  the 
currents  in  this  other  river  are 
stronger,  which  means  the  boat  han- 
dles differently.  Or  the  equipment 
and  facilities  we  have  to  work  with 
are  not  the  same  as  what  we  worked 
with  here.  That's  the  time  we  learn 
to  be  creative  and  learn  how  to  re- 
solve the  problems  of  the  people 


NSW  Unit  8 SEALs  transit  a lock  of  the 
Panama  Canal  while  escorting  USS 
Skipjack  ( SSN  585). 

we're  working  with.  It's  good  train- 
ing for  us  — we  develop  flexibility." 

Learning  to  communicate  with 
our  Latin  American  allies  is  another 
benefit  to  the  SEALs  and  crews  of 
SBU  26.  "When  we're  training,  we're 
developing  our  language  capabilities 
at  the  same  time,"  Daugherty  said. 
"It's  different  from  learning  Spanish 
in  a structured  environment.  Some 
of  the  words  you  use,  like  'outboard 
motor,'  might  be  specific  to  that 
area."  Even  though  Spanish  is  the 
common  language,  each  area  has  dif- 
ferent dialects  and  local  Indian  lan- 
guages may  be  mixed  in.  "The  things 
our  sailors  learn  on  the  rivers  is 
nothing  you  can  pick  up  in  a class." 

The  Naval  special  warfare  units  of 
the  Southern  Command  are  in- 
volved in  a variety  of  training  — 
sometimes  deploying  to  other  coun- 
tries for  mutually  beneficial  train- 
ing, sometimes  working  with  the 
U.S.  Army  and  Air  Force  in  joint  ex- 
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ercises,  and  other  times  training 
with  a host  nation's  personnel  in  a 
combined  exercise.  Unit  8 and  SBU 
26  also  participate  in  joint,  com- 
bined exercises. 

"It  gets  a bit  more  difficult  where 
you're  working  not  only  with  the 
U.S.  Army  and  Air  Force,  but  you're 
working  with  the  armies,  air  forces 
and  navies  of  the  host  countries," 
said  Daugherty.  "We  just  finished  up 
a joint,  combined  exercise  in  Hon- 
duras recently. 

"Our  personnel  deployed  on  both 
the  Pacific  and  Caribbean  sides  of 
Honduras,"  he  continued.  "We've 
developed  a real  close  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  Honduran  navy 


and  were  supported  by  the  army.  You 
get  a real  flavor  for  real  world,  joint 
combined  operations  down  here.  It 
gives  our  people  a chance  to  get  out, 
be  on-scene,  see  what's  available 
and,  again,  be  flexible." 

It  takes  practice  to  learn  how  to 
operate  with  the  military  services  of 
other  countries.  "You  can't  say,  'OK, 
this  is  how  the  U.S.  Navy  operates, 
and  this  is  how  we  want  you  to  do 
things.'  It  doesn't  work  that  way," 
said  Daugherty.  "We  have  to  under- 
stand how  the  host  navy  works  and 
see  how  we  can  train  and  learn  from 
each  other  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
both  the  United  States  Navy  and  the 
host  navy." 


The  importance  of  the  cross-train- 
ing Unit  8 and  SBU  26  do  with  Latin 
American  countries  was  re-empha- 
sized by  RADM  Gerald  E.  Gneckow, 
Commander  U.S.  Naval  Forces 
Southern  Command.  "It's  no  secret 
to  anybody  that  many  of  the  drugs 
on  our  streets  are  grown,  processed 
and  delivered  to  the  United  States 
from  Latin  America,"  he  said.  "We 
believe  those  same  people  involved 
in  drug  trafficking  are  also  involved 
in  terrorist  and  guerilla  activity  in 
many  of  the  countries  in  question, 
causing  a significant  amount  of  in- 
stability in  those  countries. 

"We  have  a duty  and  a responsibil- 
ity to  help  our  friends  in  Latin 
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America  to  overcome  some  of  their 
internal  problems  by  providing  them 
training  and  our  expertise." 

Gneckow  also  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  the  training  to  the  United 
States.  "The  Navy  concluded  some 
time  ago  that  a riverine/coastal  war- 
fare mission  is  a relevant  and  neces- 
sary part  of  the  U.S.  Navy  — that  it's 
necessary  for  us  to  maintain  that  ca- 
pability," he  said.  "History  has 
shown  us  that  the  lion's  share  of  the 
conflicts  in  which  our  country  has 
been  involved  have  been  'brown- 
water'  in  nature  — has  included  ri- 
verine and  coastal  navy  require- 
ments. We  anticipate  that  the  kinds 
of  conflicts  we  are  likely  to  be  in- 


volved in  will  involve  riverine  and 
coastal  craft. 

"So  first  of  all  it's  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  the  U.S.  Navy  maintain 
that  capability,"  he  continued.  "Sec- 
ondly, it's  not  only  because  we  need 
the  capability,  but  because  so  many 
of  our  friends  have  only  that  kind  of 
capability."  Small  Latin  American 
countries  generally  do  not  have 
"blue-water"  navies,  with  large 
ships.  "We  want  to  be  able  to  inter- 
face with  all  of  the  navies  of  Latin 
America  ...  so  they  understand  what 
the  United  States  is  all  about.  And 
we  won't  have  that  opportunity  un- 
less we  have  some  forces  of  the  kind 
that  they  can  work  with.  In  other 


Left:  An  SBU  26  patrol  boat  escorts  USS 
Skipjack  through  Gatun  Lake  along  the 
Panama  Canal  route.  USS  Nicholson 
(DD  982)  is  in  the  distance. 


words,  an  aircraft  carrier  obviously 
cannot  work  in  the  river  with  a pa- 
trol boat." 

Training  with  the  coastal  and  river 
forces  can  be  dangerous  work,  ac- 
cording to  the  CO  of  SBU  26.  "To 
really  do  our  job  right,"  said  Hollo- 
way, "we  have  to  train  realistically 
— our  gun  shoots  have  to  be  real,  our 
maneuvering,  our  ability  to  do  high- 
speed operations  at  night  in  close-in 
coastal  waters  has  to  be  real,"  he 
continued.  "And  you  have  to  prac- 
tice that  to  have  any  capability  to  do 
it  in  the  real  world  because  those  are 
difficult  evolutions. 

"The  mind-set  in  special  warfare," 
Holloway  said,  "is  that  you  accom- 
plish the  mission,  even  at  the  risk  of 
grave  personal  danger.  That's  what 
it's  all  about.  Not  to  have  trained  to 
do  that  is  more  dangerous  than 
training." 

The  combined  missions  of  SBU  26 
and  NSW  Unit  8 — defense  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  working  with  the 
brown  water  navies  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  — requires  boldness, 
daring  and  flexibility.  But  the  CO  of 
SBU  26  has  confidence  that  they  can 
handle  any  job  that  comes  up. 

He  concluded,  "By  the  nature  of 
special  warfare  and  the  people  we 
recruit,  we  don't  have  many  shrink- 
ing violets."  □ 

Barnette  is  the  senior  staff  writer  for  All 
Hands.  Allen  is  a photojournalist  as- 
signed to  All  Hands. 
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A beacon 
in  the  dark 

The  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  gives  us 
the  tools  we  need  to  make  our  mark. 


Right:  A blind  assembly  line 
worker  places  a dozen 
felt-tipped  markers  into 
each  package.  Far  right, 
bottom:  Sighted  workers 
operate  the  machinery  that 
assembles  the  felt-tip 
markers. 


Story  and  photos  by 
PHI  Chuck  Mussi 

The  writing  of  the  brightly  colored 
felt-tipped  marker  stands  out  against 
the  stark  whiteness  of  the  Navy  cor- 
respondence. It's  a function  of  the 
design  of  that  familiar  writing  in- 
strument. 

What  is  not  a function  of  design, 
but  has  become  a trademark  of  col- 
ored felt  tips  everywhere,  is  the  per- 
sonalized use  of  these  markers. 

Sailors,  chiefs  and  ship's  com- 
manders all  choose  a favorite  color: 
black,  red,  blue,  purple,  yellow,  or- 
ange, brown  or  green,  to  add  their 
personal  stroke  to  the  paper  canvas. 
Sometimes  the  color  choice  is  more 
a matter  of  bureaucratic  tradition: 
COs  use  red,  XOs  green,  Chiefs  of 
Staff  purple. 

But  where  do  these  "administra- 
tive artists'  brushes,"  officially 
known  (by  the  box)  as  "marker,  tube 
type;  fine  tip,  one  dozen,"  come 
from? 

These  markers  are  made  by  the 
Houston  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
which  was  established  to  serve  those 
who  will  never  see  those  famous 
multiple  colors,  and  never  read  the 
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There  is  a waiting  list  for  employment  in  the 
Lighthouse’s  Industrial  Division  due  to  the  excellent 
opportunities  for  visually  impaired  workers. 


nity."  This  is;  in  large  part,  made 
financially  possible  by  the  sale  of 
items,  such  as  23  million  or  so 
markers  that  go  each  year  to  the  fed- 
eral government,  including  (of 
course)  the  Navy. 

These  sales  to  government  agen- 
cies are  made  possible  by  the  Javits- 
Wagner-O'Day  Act,  which  provides 
for  the  priority  purchase  of  items 
from  workshops  with  a 75  percent 
blind  work  force.  The  Lighthouse  of 
Houston's  industrial  division  has  an 
85  percent  ratio  of  blind  to  sighted 
workers. 

The  Lighthouse's  industrial  divi- 
sion also  produces  90,000  scrub 
brushes,  728,000  gallons  of  deter- 
gent, 615,000  gallons  of  disinfectant 
and  64,000  gallons  of  glass  cleaner, 
besides  the  23  million  felt-tipped 
markers. 

Born  with  cataracts  that  left  her 
legally  blind,  Mrs.  Rosa  Coleman,  a 


Lighthouse  employee  for  1 1 years, 
said,  "I  like  what  I do.  It  is  honest 
work.  And,  it's  for  the  government." 
About  the  Lighthouse,  Mrs.  Cole- 
man said,  "You  couldn't  meet  a nicer 
group  of  people  to  work  with." 

Mr.  Ian  Sangre,  the  director  of  the 
industrial  division,  said,  "We  have  a 
waiting  list  for  people  who  would 
like  to  work  in  our  division.  It's  dif- 
ficult to  find  a better  paying  job, 
with  union  benefits,  for  the  visually 
impaired." 

These  are  the  hard-working  people 
who  make  their  mark  in  life  by  pro- 
viding others  the  means  to  make 
their  mark,  with  "marker,  tube-type, 
fine  tip."  □ 


Mussi  is  a photojournalist  assigned  to 
All  Hands. 


lines  their  markers  produce. 

Established  in  1939,  the  Light- 
house of  Houston  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est private,  nonprofit  rehabilitation 
centers  for  visually  impaired  adults 


and  children  in  the  United  States. 

Offering  a full  range  of  services, 
the  Lighthouse's  goal  is  to  "enrich 
and  broaden  the  lives  of  visually  im- 
paired individuals  — to  help  them 
live  with  dignity  and  respect,  gained 
from  becoming  independent,  con- 
tributing members  of  the  commu- 
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Waterworks  project 
cements  friendship 


Crew  members  of  White  Plains  build  new  well 
and  walkway  for 8,000  in  Philippine  village. 


Story  and  photos  by  PHC  Chet  King 


LT  Robert  D.  Crossan  (left)  joins  other  White 
Plains  crew  members  and  several  residents  of 
San  Esteban  in  building  a new  wall  for  the 
barrio’s  well.  Flood  water  from  two  typhoons 
washed  away  the  wall  that  enclosed  the  only 
source  of  drinking  water  for  8,000  townspeople. 


The  barrio  of  San  Esteban  sits  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Pampanga  River  in 
the  lowlands  25  miles  northwest  of 
Manila,  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
It  is  a poor  barrio,  with  only  one 
source  of  clean,  fresh  water.  What 
water  there  is  flows  freely  from  an 
uncapped  well  near  a canal  and 
serves  as  a community  bath,  laundry 
and  drinking  water  source  for  some 
8,000  San  Esteban  residents. 

When  eight  crewmen  from  the  7th 
Fleet  combat  stores  ship  USS  White 
Plains  (AFS  4)  recently  volunteered 
their  time  and  energy  to  repair  the 
wall  around  the  village's  well,  they 
also  cemented  a bond  between  Fili- 
pinos and  Americans. 

"During  the  rainy  season,  the  well 
is  surrounded  by  mud  and  up  to  four 
feet  of  water,"  explained  Operations 
Specialist  1st  Class  Dave  Jeffers, 
whose  wife  Thelma  is  from  San  Es- 
teban. "This  year,  flood  waters  from 
two  typhoons  washed  away  what 
little  concrete  blocking  they  had 
around  the  well,"  Jeffers  said. 

"When  White  Plains  arrived  at  the 
ship  repair  facility  in  Subic  Bay, 
Jeffers  brought  up  the  idea  of  a ship- 
sponsored  community  relations 
project  at  San  Esteban,"  said  LT  Rob- 
ert Crossan,  the  ship's  chaplain. 
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Left:  Even  the  local  youngsters 
help  by  moving  bags  of  cement  to 
the  site.  Below:  OS1  Jim  Armenta 
(left)  and  Gunner’s  Mate  Seaman 
Apprentice  Shon  Jenkins  carry  fill 
material  for  the  construction 
project  in  San  Esteban. 


"Our  commander,  CAPT  Robert 
Tracy,  has  a keen  interest  in  com- 
munity relations  projects,  and  we  try 
to  reach  out  to  people  in  every  port 
we  visit,"  said  Crossan.  "We're 
home-ported  in  Guam,  but  Subic 
Bay  is  like  a second  home  to  us." 

After  receiving  approval  from  the 
local  office  of  Project  Handclasp,  a 
program  that  allows  7th  Fleet  ships 
to  participate  in  local  community 
projects,  Jeffers  and  Crossan  pur- 
chased the  cement,  sand  and  gravel 
necessary  to  fix  the  well  wall.  They 
were  joined  by  six  other  volunteers 
from  White  Plains  and  together  they 
all  traveled  for  three  hours  by  van 


and  banco  boat  to  San  Esteban. 

"This  was  a complete  surprise  to 
the  people  in  the  barrio  when  our 
boat  arrived  at  their  landing,"  said 
Jeffers.  "They're  fairly  isolated  here 
and  don't  get  much  government  as- 
sistance. The  men  work  as  fisher- 
men or  caretakers  of  the  commercial 
fishponds  in  the  area." 

Over  a two-day  period,  the  sailors 
and  men  from  the  barrio  worked 
with  makeshift  tools  to  build  a block 
wall,  fill  it  in  and  lay  a cement  path 
to  the  well. 

"It  was  good  working  together 
with  the  local  people  on  the  project," 
OS1  Jim  Armenta  said.  "At  first, 


there  was  a language  barrier  but  after 
we  started,  they  pitched  right  in." 

"This  is  a good  thing  for  the  bar- 
rio,” stated  78-year-old  Melanio 
Sunga  of  San  Esteban.  "We  appreci- 
ate your  help." 

"This  has  been  my  most  memora- 
ble experience  since  I came  in  the 
Navy  three  years  ago,"  added  Signal- 
man 2nd  Class  Bryce  Pech.  "We  all 
came  back  to  the  ship  tired  and  dirty, 
but  feeling  good  inside."  □ 


King  is  assigned  to  the  7th  Fleet  Public 
Affairs  Office,  Subic  Bay,  Republic  of 
the  Philippines. 
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‘Cook  and  chill’ 

Story  by  SN  Stephen  F.  Smith,  photos  by  PHI  Chuck  Mussi 


Picture  it.  You're  sitting  in  a nicely- 
lit  room.  The  floors  are  carpeted  wall- 
to-wall.  After  a brief  wait,  your  meal 
is  brought  in.  A fresh  salad  starts  you 
out,  followed  by  your  main  course: 
filet  mignon,  mashed  potatoes  with 
brown  gravy,  french  cut  green  beans 
and  dinner  rolls.  For  dessert,  you 
enjoy  a good-sized  slice  of  apple  pie, 
along  with  vanilla  ice  cream.  Then, 
you  cap  it  all  off  with  a cup  of  coffee. 

You're  in  a fine  restaurant  some- 
where, right?  Wrong!  This  is  the  spe- 
cial meal  the  food  management  de- 
partment routinely  serves  to  new 
mothers  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital 


in  Maryland.  The  more  typical  en- 
trees, served  to  other  inpatients,  are 
still  pretty  classy  — broiled  scallops, 
beef  and  peppers,  chicken  a la  king 
and  other  popular  entrees. 

Bethesda's  Food  Management  De- 
partment is  responsible  for  preparing 
approximately  2,800  meals  per  day, 
according  to  CDR  Kathleen  Morri- 
son, head  of  the  food  management 
department  at  Bethesda  and  a regis- 
tered dietitian.  She  estimates  that  the 
food  management  department  pre- 
pares 145  different  menus  over  a 21- 
day  menu  cycle. 

"Here  in  food  service,  we  support 


the  inpatient  population  as  well  as 
the  staff  and  outpatients  who  are  au- 
thorized to  use  the  dining  facility," 
said  Morrison. 

The  staff,  and  patients  who  are  am- 
bulatory, eat  in  the  galley  and  they're 
served  food  straight  from  the  kitchen. 
But  the  less  mobile  inpatient  popula- 
tion is  another  matter  entirely.  For 
many  inpatients,  it's  necessary  to  eat 
meals  in  their  rooms.  So  a challenge 
arises:  given  strict  budgetary  con- 
straints, how  do  you  ensure  that  the 
patients  receive  food  that  tastes  as 
fresh  as  the  food  served  in  the  galley 
when  it  must  be  transported  across  a 
large  hospital? 

The  answer  involves  a new  ap- 
proach: the  "cook/chill"  concept. 

"The  food  prepared  for  an  individ- 
ual meal  is  going  to  be  chilled  and 
held  until  it  can  be  plated  and  sent  up 
to  the  wards,"  said  LCDR  Don  Wil- 
liamson, of  the  food  management  de- 
partment's Bethesda's  dietetics  divi- 
sion. 

"The  food  prepared  today  for  lunch 
will  be  tomorrow's  supper  on  the 
wards.  The  food  prepared  for  supper 
tonight  will  be  lunch  two  days  from 
now,"  he  said. 

Does  this  sound  like  leftovers?  Not 
according  to  Morrison.  "It's  impor- 
tant," she  said,  "to  identify  that  the 
food  served  to  the  patients  is  not  left- 
overs in  any  sense  at  all." 

Leftovers  consist  of  food  that  was 
served  but  not  eaten.  The  food  pre- 
pared under  the  cook/chill  program, 
however,  "hasn't  been  on  a steam 
table  at  all,"  said  Morrison.  "It  is 
freshly  prepared,  quickly  chilled  and 

A hot,  nutritious  meal  is  delivered  to  a 
patient’s  room. 
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kept  at  the  appropriate  temperatures 
to  ward  off  spoilage." 

"It's  served  just  like  it  would  have 
been  when  it  was  hot,  two  or  three 
meals  before,"  added  Williamson. 

Each  day,  meals  are  cooked  in  the 
food  preparation  area  by  the  food 
management  department  including  a 
number  of  mess  management  special- 
ists and  civilian  food  service  workers. 
Part  of  the  food  is  immediately 
chilled  and  held  under  refrigeration 
until  it  is  scheduled  to  be  plated, 
transported,  heated  and  served  on  the 
wards.  The  rest  is  promptly  placed  on 
the  serving  line  in  the  galley. 

When  the  refrigerated  bulk  food, 
set  aside  for  patients,  is  due  to  be 
"plated,"  it's  transferred  to  the  tray 
assembly  area.  Following  the  menus 
completed  by  the  patients,  diet  aides 
put  the  chilled  food  onto  special 
plates  and  into  bowls  that  contain 
special  heating  elements. 

The  food  carts  contain  specially  de- 
signed contact  elements  which  help 
reheat  food  by  transmitting  electrical 
current  to  the  heating  elements  in  the 
plates  and  bowls  on  each  tray,  so 
foods  are  actually  plated,  reheated 
and  served  hot  to  patients  in  the  same 
containers. 

After  the  carts  are  fully  loaded  with 
individual  patient  trays  in  the  tray 
assembly  area,  they  are  transported  to 
the  wards.  They  are  picked  up  by  an 
overhead  monorail  system  and  then 
they're  transported  by  track  along  the 
ceilings  to  special  elevators  that  carry 
them  to  the  wards.  This  process  is 
fully  automated  and  is  controlled 
from  one  central  control  panel  in  the 
tray  assembly  area. 

As  a result,  it's  possible  to  reheat 
and  serve  food  without  overcooking, 
which  would  be  difficult  to  do  by  or- 
dinary reheating  methods.  This 
means  that  a patient  on  the  ward  can 
enjoy  a well-done  piece  of  meat,  just 
as  the  person  in  the  galley  did  a few 
days  before,  and  not  an  overdone  one. 

Bethesda  and  Orlando  were  the  first 
Navy  hospitals  to  use  cook/chill  tech- 


niques. The  cook/chill  program  has 
worked  so  well  that  the  food  manage- 
ment department  at  the  naval  hospi- 
tal in  San  Diego  was  modeled  after 
Bethesda's. 

No  doubt  about  it,  the  handling 
technology  is  impressive,  but  how 
does  the  food  taste ? The  hospital  sur- 
veys patient  opinions  of  the  food.  The 
survey  results  were  good  news  for  the 
Navy. 

The  majority  of  patients  surveyed 
were  satisfied  with  the  food  according 
to  Morrison.  In  fact,  Morrison  said 
she  tried  a "test  tray"  with  a chicken 
breast,  baked  potato  and  some  aspara- 
gus spears.  Her  verdict?  "It's  great!" 

One  patient,  who  has  been  an  inpa- 
tient at  Bethesda  for  approximately 
six  months,  is  probably  better  quali- 
fied than  most  to  evaluate  the  food. 
"My  dad  was  a French  chef,  and  cook- 
ing is  my  hobby,"  he  said.  Overall,  he 
said  he  is  impressed  with  the  food  at 
Bethesda.  "For  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  providing  the  food,  it's 
good,"  he  said.  "And,  it's  given  me 
excellent  nutrition." 

According  to  Morrison,  it  is  a chal- 
lenge to  keep  people  who  have  been 
in  the  hospital  for  a long  time  satis- 
fied with  the  food.  "We  find  that, 
many  times,  they  just  need  a change 
in  routine,  a little  more  control  over 
what  their  requests  are,"  she  said.  "If 
we've  got  an  orthopedic  patient  who 
hasn't  been  out  of  bed  for  three 
months,  we  find  that  many  times  he 
just  needs  a change  in  routine.  A di- 
etitian will  visit  and  ask,  for  example, 
'How  does  a tuna  sandwich  sound  in- 
stead of  tuna  casserole?'  That's  really 
what  they  need  — just  something  a 
bit  different." 

The  goal  of  Bethesda's  food  man- 
agement is  to  provide  the  best  possi- 
ble meals  economically  and  effi- 
ciently, and  with  the  cook/chill 
program,  the  special  dishes  and  carts 
and  some  thoughtful  food  service  per- 
sonnel, it  does  just  that. 

Fine  dining  — and  you  don't  have 
to  leave  a tip!  □ 


Bethesda’s  cook  and  chill  food  service 
program  provides  the  best  possible 
meals  — economically  and  efficiently. 


Smith  is  a reservist  assigned  to  Office  of 
Information,  Det.  206,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Missouri  sailor  'sees’  importance  of  safety  glasses 


For  Machinery  Repairman  3rd 
Class  Don  Harris,  it  was  just  going  to 
be  another  ordinary  repair  job:  create 
a new  part  for  a feed  pump  in  USS 
Missouri's  (BB  63)  number  four  fire- 
room. 

Harris  cleared  his  work  area,  put 
on  his  Navy-issue,  shatter-resistant 
safety  glasses  and  went  to  work. 

However,  this  time,  the  job  proved 
to  be  anything  but  routine  for  Harris. 

"I  was  working  on  a valve  disc," 
Harris  said,  "feeding  to  the  end  mill 
cutter,  when  a piece  of  it  broke  off 
and  hit  me  in  the  face." 

The  piece  that  hit  Harris  was  part 
of  a new  end-mill  cutter,  used  to  cut 
metal  while  making  new  parts.  The 
piece  had  been  removed  from  its 


plastic  cover  only  moments  before 
the  job  was  started. 

The  cutter  Harris  was  using  ro- 
tates at  high  speed,  generating  a 
tremendous  amount  of  torque.  A 
one-inch  long  by  one-half-inch  wide, 
razor-sharp  sliver  broke  off  the  cut- 
ter and  hit  Harris'  face. 

"I  didn't  even  see  it,"  Harris  said. 


"I  heard  this  'BOOM.'  Something  hit 
my  safety  glasses  and  fell  off." 

The  chunk  of  steel  hit  the  left  lens 
of  Harris'  safety  glasses,  penetrating 
a quarter-inch  into  the  glass  and 
cracking  it.  The  chunk  of  steel  bare- 
ly grazed  Harris'  eyelashes. 

Harris  felt  glass  fragments  in  his 
eye  and  went  to  the  restroom  to 
wash  them  out.  After  flushing  his 
eye,  Harris  went  to  the  medical  de- 
partment. The  medical  officer  found 
no  damage  to  his  eye. 

"There  is  no  question  that  the  use 
of  proper  safety  gear  saved  this  man's 
vision,"  said  CDR  Jack  Smith,  Mis- 
souri's senior  medical  officer.  ■ 

Story  from  USS  Missouri  (BB  63)  Public 
Affairs  Office. 


Night  club  highlights  talent  show  aboard  destroyer  tender 


It  was  opening  night  at  Sammy's 
night  club,  aboard  USS  Samuel 
Gompers  (AD  37). 

Almost. 

Actually,  Sammy's  night  club  was 
a mock  candle-lit  scenario  set  up  on 
Gomper's  flight  deck  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  an  organized  talent 
show  with  a non-alcoholic  twist. 

"The  show  was  originally  the  cap- 
tain's idea,  and  I developed  it  from 
there,"  said  Instrumentman  3rd 
Class  Lori  Mills,  talent  organizer 
and  show  coordinator.  Sailors  dis- 
played their  talent  during  the  14-act, 
two-hour  event. 

"We  were  well  prepared  because 
we  had  plenty  of  time  to  rehearse," 
Mills  said.  "We  only  had  one  group 
rehearsal,  but  I took  the  time  to  go 
around  the  ship  and  listen  to  individ- 
ual rehearsals." 

The  stage  area  was  set  up  as  a typi- 
cal night  club,  complete  with  a (non- 


alcoholic) bar,  a bartender,  a piano 
and  footlights  surrounding  the  stage. 
Candle-lit  tables  were  also  arranged 
around  the  stage  for  the  audience. 

The  show  offered  a wide  variety  of 
individual  and  group  talent,  show- 
casing everything  from  a dramatic 
monologue  to  rap  music. 

"People  really  seemed  impressed 
with  the  way  it  was  set  up,"  said 
Hospital  Corpsman  1st  Class  Renato 
Legaspi,  who  opened  the  show  play- 
ing a piano  medley.  Seaman  John 
Verd  performed  on  an  instrument 
not  many  people  get  a chance  to  lis- 
ten to  — the  Celtic  bagpipes. 

"My  mother  used  to  work  for  a 
retired  Air  Force  colonel  who  offered 
to  teach  us  how  to  play,"  Verd  said. 
"I  finally  took  him  up  on  it  when  I 
was  13." 

Other  performances  included 
songs  by  the  ship's  choir,  several 
group  acts  and  a robot  routine, 


which  got  rave  reviews. 

"I  haven't  done  the  act  since  last 
WestPac,"  said  part-time  robot,  full- 
time Interior  Communications 
Technician  1st  Class  Don  Kirkham. 
"I  got  started  about  10  years  ago 
watching  Shields  and  Yarnell." 

Mills,  who  used  to  organize  dinner 
parties  and  entertainment  as  an  of- 
fice manager  before  she  joined  the 
Navy,  said  that  although  finding  tal- 
ent on  the  ship  wasn't  tough,  she  did 
have  to  do  a little  persuading  with 
some  people. 

"Getting  some  of  them  to  volun- 
teer was  half  the  battle,"  Mills  said. 
"I  think  it  went  really  smoothly." 

The  lights  dropped  and  talent 
night  came  to  a close  at  Gomper's 
very  own  "almost"  night  club.  ■ 


— Story  by  102  Gail  Henney,  USS  Sam- 
uel Gompers  (AD  3V). 
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Queenfish  commemorates  first  sub  visit  to  North  Pole 


On  Aug.  3,  1988,  the  men  of  USS 
Queenfish  (SSN  651)  commemo- 
rated the  historic  event  of  August  3, 
1958,  when  USS  Nautilus  became 
the  first  U.S.  nuclear  submarine  to 
surface  at  the  North  Pole. 

For  Queenfish,  the  trip  under  the 
ice  was  its  fourth  since  1967,  and  the 
third  time  she  has  surfaced  at  the 
North  Pole.  Prior  to  Nautilus' 
maiden  voyage,  diesel  submarines 
had  attempted  to  reach  the  pole, 
however  the  long  trek  under  the  ice 


Guam  sailors  keep 

Sailors  aboard  USS  Guam  (LPH  9) 
have  found  a challenging  and  re- 
warding way  to  spend  their  off-duty 
time  while  at  sea  — they  attend  col- 
lege. 

Through  the  Navy's  Program  for 
Afloat  College  Education,  Guam 
sailors  are  getting  college  credits  by 
attending  classes  accredited  by  a 
number  of  U.S.  colleges  and  univer- 
sities throughout  the  United  States. 
The  classes  are  taught  by  civilian  in- 
structors, and  one  of  the  teachers 
aboard  Guam,  Gordon  Shockley, 
says  that  PACE  offers  a very  intrigu- 
ing challenge  for  him. 

"You  have  to  be  a bit  'different'  to 
teach  aboard  ships,"  Shockley  said. 
"We  have  to  teach  our  courses  and 
meet  responsibilities,  as  well  as  tact- 
fully stay  out  of  the  way."  Shock- 
ley's teaching  partner,  Manley 
Rusho,  feels  the  same  way. 

"The  eager-to-learn  students  are  a 
real  pleasure,"  Rusho  said.  "This  is 
not  a campus  environment,  and  the 
achievement  level  of  the  students  is 
high." 

PACE  instructor  Manley  Rusho  teaches 
a history  class  to  Marines  and  sailors. 


was  impossible  for  their  air-hungry 
engines. 

Even  for  Nautilus,  an  early  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  North  Pole 
proved  unsuccessful.  Navigation 
problems  and  unfriendly  ice  condi- 
tions stopped  the  first  try,  but  per- 
sistence and  improvements  to  her 
navigational  system  finally  made 
the  voyage  successful. 

Queenfish' s journey  took  her  on  a 
similar  path  that  Nautilus  used  30 
years  before.  She  arrived  on  Aug.  2 


‘PACE’  at  sea 

Both  instructors  agree  that,  al- 
though the  ship  comes  first,  the  stu- 
dents are  highly  motivated.  And  the 
fact  that  Guam  comes  first  does  not 
stop  the  students  from  learning,  and 
it  doesn't  stop  the  command's  sup- 
port of  PACE.  CAPT  Robert  Hanke, 
Guam's  commanding  officer,  lec- 
tures at  some  of  Shockley's  manage- 
ment classes. 


and  surfaced  the  following  day  to 
celebrate  the  30-year  anniversary. 

In  addition,  once  above  the  ice,  the 
Queenfish  crew  took  part  in  an 
"eat-'em-before-they-freeze"  hot  dog 
and  hamburger  cookout,  complete 
with  a visit  from  Santa  Claus,  foot- 
ball and  softball  games  and  plenty  of 
picture-taking.  ■ 


— Story  by  Public  Affairs  Office,  Com- 
SubPac,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 


"The  PACE  program  shows  the 
military's  interest  in  the  continuing 
education  of  its  sailors  and  Ma- 
rines," Hanke  said.  "Bringing  civil- 
ians on  board  to  teach  the  classes 
gives  the  educators  a chance  to  see 
what  our  young  men  and  women  are 
doing  in  the  Mediterranean."  ■ 

— Story  by  J03  Dave  Doward,  USS 
Guam  (LPH  9). 
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Bearings 

Top  Navy  award  to 


In  December,  TWA  flight  atten- 
dant Ulrike  "Uli"  Derickson  was 
presented  the  Navy's  highest  civil- 
ian award  for  her  heroic  efforts  dur- 
ing the  hijacking  of  TWA's  flight  847 
on  June  17,  1985. 

"Her  courageous  and  heroic  efforts 
to  support  and  protect  the  passen- 
gers, including  Petty  Officers  Robert 
Stethem  and  Clinton  Suggs,  were  in 
keeping  with  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,"  said  Secretary  of 


flight  attendant 

the  Navy  William  L.  Ball  III,  in 
presenting  Derickson  with  the  Navy 
Distinguished  Public  Service  award. 

Stethem,  Suggs  and  four  other 
Navy  divers  assigned  to  an  under- 
water construction  team  at  Little 
Creek  Amphibious  Base  in  Norfolk, 
were  among  the  39  American  pas- 
sengers held  captive  for  1 7 days  after 
the  Athens-to-Rome  flight  was  hi- 
jacked. Stethem  was  shot  and  killed 
despite  Derickson's  efforts. 


During  the  ordeal,  Derickson 
served  as  interpreter  between  the 
152  passengers  and  hijackers,  pro- 
viding hope  and  emotional  support. 
She  also  helped  avoid  worse  hostili- 
ties by  hiding  the  passports  of  pas- 
sengers with  Jewish-sounding 
names,  and  managed  to  stop  the  ter- 
rorists from  beating  Suggs. 

"I'm  no  heroine,"  said  Derickson. 
"They  [the  terrorists]  threw  me  a 
'hot  potato'  and  I had  to  handle  it."  ■ 


Movie,  television  star  honored  by  Naval  Reserve 


The  Navy's  top  reservist,  RADM 
F.  Neale  Smith,  visited  the  set  of  the 
new  television  series  "Superboy"  in 
Sanford,  Fla.,  last  November  to 
present  an  honorary  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son Award  to  actor/director  Jackie 
Cooper  for  his  work  on  the  film 
"First  to  Cross." 

Cooper,  a retired  Naval  Reserve 
captain,  received  the  award  for  the 
film  that  depicts  the  first  crossing  of 
the  Atlantic  by  airplane.  In  1919, 


Navy  pilots  actually  completed  the 
crossing  before  Charles  Lindberg's 
solo  non-stop  flight  in  the  "Spirit  of 
St.  Louis." 

The  Thomas  Jefferson  Award  is 
the  Department  of  Defense's  highest 
honor  for  a military  film. 

Cooper,  who  portrayed  Clark  Kent's 
boss,  editor  Perry  White,  in  the  first 
three  "Superman"  movies,  is  direct- 
ing three  episodes  of  the  new  action/ 
adventure  television  show  based  on 


the  earlier  days  of  "Superboy." 

"It  was  a pleasure  for  me  to  be  able 
to  present  this  award  to  CAPT 
Cooper,"  said  Smith.  "Over  the 
years,  he  really  has  performed  yeo- 
man service  for  the  Naval  Reserve, 
using  his  fine  skills  as  an  actor  and 
director  in  helping  us  project  the 
Navy  image  to  the  public.  And  since 
Cooper  has  'been  there'  as  a naval 
officer,  it  really  has  given  credibility 
to  his  presentations." 

The  award  for  "First  to  Cross"  was 
the  second  of  two  Thomas  Jefferson 
Awards  the  Naval  Reserve  received 
during  the  past  year.  "Force  on  the 
Move,"  a slide-and-sound  presentation 
about  the  Naval  Reserve,  also  received 
honors  in  another  category.  ■ 

— Story  by  LCDR  Peter  Reynierse,  Of- 
fice of  the  Director  of  Naval  Reserve, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Jackie  Cooper  (far  right)  is  joined  by  the 
cast  and  crew  of  “Superboy.”  From  left 
to  right:  Ilya  Salkind,  executive  pro- 
ducer; RADM  F.  Neale  Smith,  director 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve;  Bettye  D.  Smith, 
Mayor  of  Sanford,  Fla.;  Stacy  Haiduk, 
“Superboy”  leading  lady;  John  Haymes 
Newton,  “Superboy”;  and  Jim  Calvert, 
“Superboy”  supporting  lead. 
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Officer  Promotions 


Long  ago,  the  Navy  recognized  that  the  finest  ships  and  best  trained  crews  were  only  as 
effective  as  the  officers  who  commanded  them.  Consequently,  the  sea  service  has  always 
sought  the  most  capable  men  and  women  for  the  officer  corps  and  encouraged  them  to  advance 
as  far  as  their  abilities  permitted. 

Laws  and  regulations  governing  the  promotion  of  naval  officers  are  the  product  of  more  than 
200  years’  experience  and  ensure  that  all  officers  receive  impartial  consideration  based  solely 
on  their  capabilities  and  experience.  This  month’s  Rights  and  Benefits  addresses  all  aspects  of 
the  officer  promotion  system. 


The  Navy's  officer  corps  is  struc- 
tured like  a pyramid.  Starting  with  a 
wide  base  of  junior  officers  at  the 
bottom,  it  rises  to  a relatively  few 
flag  officers  near  the  pinnacle,  with 
one,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
at  the  top.  The  officer  corps  struc- 
ture consists  of  21  competitive  cate- 
gories, i.e.,  groups  of  officers  possess- 
ing similar  skills,  education  and 
training  (see  Table  1). 

By  law,  the  Navy's  promotion  sys- 
tem is  vacancy-driven.  Annually, 
promotion  planners  on  the  CNO's 
staff  develop  plans  to  determine  the 
projected  need  (or  vacancies)  for  of- 
ficers in  each  grade  within  each  of 
the  competitive  categories.  The  de- 
velopment of  these  plans  starts  the 
promotion  system  cycle,  within 
which  are  three  major  elements: 
promotion  opportunity,  selection  for 
promotion  and  promotion. 

Promotion  opportunity 

Obviously,  all  officers  can't  reach 
the  top  of  the  pyramid.  However,  ev- 
eryone has  the  same  promotion  op- 
portunity as  the  contemporaries  in 
his/her  competitive  category.  Pro- 
motion opportunity  is  the  product  of 
three  factors:  authorized  officer 
strength,  promotion  flow  point  and 
promotion  percentage. 

• Authorized  officer  strength.  The 
Navy's  authorized  officer  strength  is 
the  total  number  of  officers  author- 
ized to  be  in  the  Navy  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense prescribes  this  total  number 
for  each  of  the  armed  forces,  and  the 


Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  turn,  dis- 
tributes this  total  number  among 
the  Navy's  21  competitive  catego- 
ries. Since  the  authorized  officer 
strength  sets  a limit  on  how  many 
officers  we  can  have  in  the  Navy 
each  year,  it  affects  the  number  of 
promotions  that  can  be  made. 

• Promotion  flow  point.  Promo- 
tion flow  point  is  a predetermined 
number  of  years  of  commissioned 
service  at  which  most  officers  would 
be  promoted  to  the  next  higher 
grade.  Current  promotion  flow 
points  are  based  on  congressional, 
Department  of  Defense  and  Navy 
policy  guidelines  and  are  shown  in 
Table  2. 

• Promotion  opportunity.  When 
developing  the  annual  promotion 
plans,  CNO's  promotion  planners 
use  the  promotion  percentage  guide- 
lines in  Table  3,  along  with  the 
number  of  vacancies  to  be  filled  in 
each  grade  in  each  competitive  cate- 
gory, to  determine  the  zone  size  (or 
rather,  to  determine  who's  "in  zone" 
for  selection).  For  example,  if  plan- 
ners foresee  a need  to  fill  300  captain 
vacancies  in  the  unrestricted  line, 
and  a promotion  opportunity  of  50 
percent  is  desired,  then  the  zone 
must  include  600  URL  commanders. 

Note:  To  be  eligible  for  considera- 
tion for  selection  from  "in  zone,"  an 
officer  must  have  the  following  min- 
imum years  in  grade: 


RADM 

RADM(L) 

CAPT 

CDR 


1 year  as  RADM(L) 
3 years  as  CAPT 
3 years  as  CDR 
3 years  as  LCDR 


LCDR 

LT 

CW04 

(Permanent) 

CW04 

(Temporary) 

CW03 

(Permanent) 

CW03 

(Temporary) 


3 years  as  LT 
2 years  as  LTJG 
6 years  as  CW03 
(Permanent) 
4 years  as  CW03 
(Temporary) 
6 years  as  CW02 
(Permanent) 
4 years  as  CW02 
(Temporary) 


These  three  factors  — authorized 
officer  strength,  promotion  flow 
point  and  promotion  percentage  — 
are  interrelated.  A change  in  one  will 
force  a change  in  at  least  one  of  the 
others. 

After  finalizing  the  zone  size  for 
each  grade  and  competitive  category, 
promotion  planners  forward  the 
plans  via  the  chain  of  command  to 
SecNav.  He  modifies  and/or  ap- 
proves the  plans  and  announces  the 
zones  via  AlNav  at  least  30  days 
prior  to  the  convening  date  of  the 
first  selection  board  of  the  fiscal 
year. 


Selection  for  promotion 

Annually,  SecNav  convenes  pro- 
motion boards  for  each  competitive 
category,  to  select  active  duty  of- 
ficers and  reserve  officers  not  on  ac- 
tive duty,  for  promotion  to  the 
grades  of  chief  warrant  officer  3, 
chief  warrant  officer  4,  lieutenant, 
lieutenant  commander,  commander, 
captain,  rear  admiral  (lower)  and  rear 
admiral  (upper).  Chief  warrant  of- 
ficer 2 and  ensign  are  commission- 
ing grades,  and  an  officer's  com- 
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manding  officer  determines  the 
individual's  promotion  to  lieutenant 
junior  grade.  Officers  above  the 
grade  of  captain  are  appointed,  not 
promoted,  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  grade  of  admiral 
and  vice  admiral. 

Selection  boards  are  composed  of 
officers  characterized  by  their  high 
quality  of  performance,  maturity, 
judgment,  naval  background  and  ex- 
perience. SecNav  normally  assigns 
the  senior  member  as  president  of 
the  board.  Each  member  subscribes 
to  an  oath  to  consider  all  eligible 
officers  without  partiality  and  to  rec- 
ommend for  promotion  only  those 
officers  who  are  "best  qualified." 

In  a written  precept  — standards  of 
action  or  conduct  — to  the  board, 
SecNav  stipulates  that  the  board's 
proceedings  shall  be  confidential  and 
confined  within  the  board  room.  He 
requires  the  board  to  submit  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations,  but  not 
the  reasons  for  its  decisions.  This  is 
in  the  interest  of  those  who  aren't 
selected,  in  that  nothing  enters  their 
official  record  to  indicate  why  they 
were  not  recommended  for  promo- 
tion. 

Note:  Every  officer  being  consid- 
ered for  promotion  has  the  right  to 
send  a letter  to  the  president  of  the 
board  calling  attention  to  any  matter 
of  record  concerning  himself/herself 
which  he/she  thinks  is  important  to 
the  deliberations.  The  contents  of 
the  letter  cannot  criticize  any  officer 
or  reflect  upon  the  character,  con- 
duct or  motive  of  any  officer. 

The  board  cannot  exceed  the 
number  of  selections  provided  for  in 
SecNav's  precept.  For  example,  if 
100  officers  are  "in  zone"  and  Sec- 
Nav requires  a 70  percent  promotion 
percentage,  the  board  cannot  select 
more  than  70  officers  for  promotion. 
It  may  reach  "below  zone"  and 
choose  for  early  promotion  up  to  10 
percent  (or  15  percent  with  SecDef 
approval)  of  the  total  number  of  of- 
ficers selected.  If,  in  the  above  exam- 


Table  1.  Navy  Officer  Competitive  Categories 

Competitive 

Designator 

Category 

Code 

Notes 

Unrestricted  Line 

110X 

General  Unrestricted  Line 

1 1 1X 

Surface  Warfare 

1 12X 

Submarine  Warfare 

1 13X 

SEAL 

1 14X 

Special  Operations 

12XX 

Materiel  Professional 

130X 

General  Aviation 

1 31 X 

Pilots 

Restricted  Line 

132X 

Naval  Flight  Officer 

Engineering  Duty  Officer 

14XX 

Aeronautical  Engineering 

1 51 X 

Through  0-6  until  designated 

Duty  Officer  (Aeronautical 
Engineering) 

150X 

Aeronautical  Engineering 

152X 

Through  0-6  until  designated 

Duty  Officer  (Aviation 
Maintenance) 

150X 

Aviation  Duty  Officer 

154X 

Special  Duty  Officer 
(Cryptology) 

161X 

Special  Duty  Officer 
(Intelligence) 

163X 

Special  Duty  Officer 
(Public  Affairs) 

165X 

Special  Duty  Officer 
(Oceanography) 

Staff  Corps 

180X 

Medical  Corps 

21  OX 

Dental  Corps 

220X 

Medical  Service  Corps 

230X 

Judge  Advocate 
General  Corps 

250X 

Healthcare  Professional 

26XX 

Nurse  Corps 

290X 

Supply  Corps 

31  OX 

Chaplain  Corps 

41  OX 

Civil  Engineer  Corps 
LDO 

51  OX 

Limited  Duty  Officer 

61XX/62XX/ 

(Line) 

63XX/64XX 

Limited  Duty  Officer 
(Staff) 

CWO 

65XX 

Chief  Warrant  Officer 

7XXX 
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pie,  the  board  selects  10  officers  from 
"below  zone,"  it  can  select  only  60 
officers  from  "in  zone."  (Each  officer 
normally  gets  two  "looks"  from 
"below  zone"  before  entering  "in 
zone.")  The  board  also  may  select 
"above  zone"  officers,  i.e.,  those 
who  were  considered  by  a promotion 
board  in  a previous  year,  but  weren't 
selected. 

Boards  are  convened  in  the  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  promotions  are  actually  ef- 
fected. Table  4 lists  the  approximate 
dates  of  the  FY89  promotion  boards. 
For  instance,  those  officers  selected 
for  promotion  by  the  captain  line 
board  which  met  in  January  1988 
will  not  be  promoted  to  captain  until 
sometime  in  fiscal  year  1989,  de- 
pending on  when  actual  vacancies 
occur  in  the  Navy's  captain  inven- 
tory. 

Promotion 

Once  the  board  concludes  its  de- 
liberations and  assembles  its  promo- 


Table 3. 

Promotion  Percentages 

Promotion 

To  Grade  of  Percentage 

CW03(T) 

90% 

CW03(P) 

95% 

CW04(T) 

80% 

CW04(P) 

90% 

LTJG 

100%  if  fully 
qualified 

LT 

95% 

LCDR 

80-85% 

CDR 

70-75% 

CAPT 

50-55% 

RADM(L)/RADM  * *No  minimum 
“The  promotion  percentage  for 
RADM(L)  is  approximately  2-4%,  de- 
pending on  competitive  category.  The 

promotion 

percentage  for  RADM  is 

approximately  60%. 

tion  list,  several  events  must  occur  ficer  actually  gets  promoted  to  the 
in  the  following  order  before  an  of-  next  higher  grade: 


Table  2.  Promotion  Flow  Points 

To  Grade  of 

Promotion  Flow  Point 

CW03  (Permanent) 

After  6 years  as  CW02  (Permanent) 

CW03  (Temporary) 

After  4 years  as  CW02  (Temporary) 

CW04  (Permanent) 

After  6 years  as  CW03  (Permanent) 

CW04  (Temporary) 

After  4 years  as  CW03  (Temporary) 

LTJG 

2 years 

LT 

4 years 

LCDR 

9-11  years 

CDR 

15-17  years 

CAPT 

21-23  years 

RADM(L) 

24-26  years 

RADM 

After  1 year  as  RADM(L) 

VADM/ADM 

Officers  in  any  grade  above  CAPT  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  a position  of  importance  and  respon- 
sibility requiring  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  or 
admiral 

Table  4. 

Approximate  Dates  of  FY89  Promotion  Boards 

Board 

Line  - L 
Staff  = S 

Active  = A 
Reserve  = R 

Approximate 
Convening  Date 

RADM(L) 

L/S 

A 

OCT  88 

RADM(L) 

L/S 

R 

NOV  88 

RADM 

L/S 

A/R 

FEB  89 

CAPT 

L 

A/R 

JAN  89 

CAPT 

S 

A 

FEB  89 

CAPT 

S 

R 

MAY  89 

CDR 

L 

A 

MAR  89 

CDR 

L 

R 

APR  89 

CDR 

S 

A 

APR  89 

CDR 

S 

R 

MAY  89 

LCDR 

L 

A 

MAY  89 

LCDR 

L 

R 

JUN  89 

LCDR 

S 

A 

JUN89 

LCDR 

S 

R 

SEP  89 

LT 

L 

A 

JUL89 

LT 

L 

R 

AUG  89 

LT 

S 

A 

AUG  89 

LT 

S 

R 

SEP  89 

LTJG/CHC 

s 

A 

AUG  89/MAR  90 

CWO 

A/R 

SEP  89 
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• Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  Judge 
Advocate  General  and  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  review  the  list. 

• SecNav  reviews  the  list. 

• SecNav  publishes  the  list  for 
chief  warrant  officer,  lieutenant, 
lieutenant  commander,  commander 
and  captain  via  AlNav  message.  The 
AlNav  lists  the  names  of  selectees  in 
alphabetical  order  and  shows  an  of- 
ficer's relative  seniority  among  se- 
lectees within  each  competitive  cat- 
egory.  Officers  in  the  same 
competitive  category  maintain  rela- 
tive seniority  throughout  their  ca- 
reers. Changes  occur  only  if  an  of- 
ficer is  selected  for  early  promotion 
or  fails  to  be  selected  for  promotion. 

• Secretary  of  Defense  signs  the 
list. 


• President  of  the  United  States 
signs  the  list. 

• SecNav  publishes  the  list  for 
rear  admiral  (lower)  and  rear  admiral 
(upper)  via  AlNav  message. 

• U.S.  Senate  confirms  the  list. 
Lieutenant  (Active/Reserve),  lieu- 
tenant commander  (Reserve)  and 
chief  warrant  officer  selectees  do  not 
require  Senate  confirmation. 

• SecNav  authorizes  promotions 
via  AlNav  message  as  vacancies 
occur.  This  event  normally  occurs  at 
monthly  intervals  in  the  fiscal  year 
following  the  fiscal  year  of  selection. 
Assuming  an  officer  maintains  all 
qualifications,  he/she  will  receive 
the  first  paycheck  for  the  next  higher 
grade  soon  after  his/her  name  ap- 
pears on  this  AlNav. 


Frocking 

Frocking  is  an  administrative 
authorization  to  assume  the  title 
and  wear  the  uniform  of  a higher  pay 
grade  without  entitlement  to  the 
pay,  allowances  or  disciplinary 
powers  of  that  grade.  Current  frock- 
ing policy  is  contained  in  AlNav 
094/87  as  a modification  to  MilPers- 
Man.  It  requires  that  an  officer  be 
selected  for  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  and  that  he  or  she  be  in  a 
billet  requiring  the  higher  grade.  The 
billet  must  also  be  a sea  duty  billet, 
joint  billet  or  CO/XO  (sea/shore). 
The  frocking  of  CWOs  and  lieute- 
nants is  not  affected  by  this  AlNav 
modification.  Waivers  to  this  policy 
will  not  be  approved. 

Defense  Officer  Personnel 
Management  Act 

DOPMA,  enacted  Sept.  15,  1981, 
established  all  the  requirements  and 
guidelines  which  govern  the  officer 
promotion/continuation/retirement 
system. 

Officers  promoted  or  selected  for 
promotion  to  their  present  grades 
before  Sept.  15,  1981,  are  termed  pre- 
DOPMA  officers  for  promotion/con- 
tinuation/retirement purposes. 

Those  selected  and  promoted  to 
their  present  grades,  continued  or 
augmented  on  or  after  Sept.  15,  1981, 
are  termed  DOPMA  officers. 


Failure  of  selection 

Many  fine  officers  who  are  well- 
suited  for  promotion  are  not  selected 
because  of  quota  constraints. 

Some  others  are  unable  to  main- 
tain the  standards  of  professional 
performance  needed  to  be  selected 
for  promotion. 

Those  who  fail  to  be  selected  may 
be  continued  on  active  duty  or  forced 
to  retire  in  accordance  with  the 
guidelines  listed  in  Table  5.  □ 


Table  5.  Retirement/Continuation 

Mandatory 

Pre-DOPMA 

Retirement  Point 

Maximum  Length  of 
Active  Commissioned 
Service  with 

DOPMA  Continuation- 

Grade 

Officers 

Officers 

DOPMA  Officers 

ADM/VADM 

(0-9/0-10) 

CNO 

Discretion 

35  YOS* 

35  YOS  ( + 5 YIG*) 

RADM 

(0-8) 

30  YOS 

( + 4 YIG  + 4 YIG) 

35  YOS 

35  YOS  ( + 5 YIG) 

RADM(L) 

(0-7) 

30  YOS 

( + 4 YIG  + 4 YIG) 

30  YOS 

30  YOS  ( + 5 YIG) 

CAPT 

(0-6) 

30  YOS 

30  YOS 

30  YOS  ( + 5 YIG) 

CDR 

(0-5) 

26  YOS 

28  YOS 

28  YOS  ( + 5 YIG) 

LCDR 

(0-4) 

20  YOS 

2 FOS* 

24  YOS 

LT 

(0-3) 

2 FOS 

(Women-13  YOS) 

2 FOS 

20  YOS 

LTJG 

(0-2) 

2 FOS 

(Women-7  YOS) 

2 FOS 

None 

CWO 

2 FOS  2 FOS  30  YOS 

(For  Permanent  Promotion  or  30  YOS) 

*YOS  = Years  of  Active  Commissioned  Service;  YIG  = Years  in  Grade; 
FOS  = Failure  of  Selection. 
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Puerto  Rico  counts 

I am  writing  to  you  concerning  a state- 
ment made  by  JOSA  Marke  M.  Hengsen 
in  the  "To  cap  it  all  off ..."  article  of  your 
November  issue.  On  Page  35,  it  is  stated 
that,  "It  may  surprise  some  to  learn  that 
such  an  American  symbol  as  the  Navy 
white  hat  isn't  made  in  the  United  States. 
Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico,  is  the  home  of 
Propper  International,  Inc.,  the  company 
that  has  been  making  white  hats  for 
DPSC  for  the  last  10  years." 

Puerto  Rico  is  not  part  of  the  United 
States?  It  was  annexed  from  Spain  in  1898. 
It  boasts  Commonwealth  status,  approved 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
with  some  relatively  minor  adjustments, 
approved  by  Congress  under  Public  Law 
447  of  July  3,  1952. 

Prior  to  that,  the  Second  Organic  Act, 
passed  in  1917  and  known  as  the  Jones 
Act,  granted  Puerto  Ricans  U.S.  citizen- 
ship, and  provided  for  a bi-cameral  legisla- 
ture. In  1947,  the  Organic  Act  of  1917  was 
amended  with  passage  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress of  an  act  making  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico  an  elected  official  (vs.  ap- 
pointed by  the  U.S.),  but  the  President  of 
the  United  States  retained  the  right  to 
appoint  the  Auditor,  and  the  Justices  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  Supreme  Court.  They 
also  have  a resident  commissioner  here  in 
Washington,  and  vote  for  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

Not  a part  of  the  United  States?  I be- 
lieve that  the  Honorable  Edward  Hidalgo, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  would  dis- 
agree. 

I believe  Governor  Horace  H.  Towner 
said  it  best  in  his  inaugural  address  in 
1923:  "Puerto  Rico  is  a part  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  a republican  form  of  govern- 
ment ...  of  like  character  with  that  of  the 
other  states  and  territories  which,  with  it, 
constitute  the  Union  ...  I think  that 
practically  all  those  who  have  given  the 
subject  consideration  realize  that  Puerto 
Rico  is  permanently  a part  of  the  United 
States.  I feel  sure  that  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  now  can  have  no  other  wish  than  to 
remain  a part  of  the  United  States,  as  fixed 
and  secure  beneath  her  flag  as  is  Massa- 
chusetts or  California." 

Maybe  JOSA  Hensgen  would  like  to 
know  how  Puerto  Rico  became  a part  of 
the  United  States.  A good  reference  on  the 
early  history  and  development  is  "Britain 
and  the  United  States  in  the  Caribbean" 
by  Mary  Macdonald  Proudfoot,  reprinted 


in  1976  by  Greenwood  Press,  Inc.  (Library 
of  Congress  Catalog  Card  Number  74-385. 
ISBN  0-8371-7382-5). 

— LTJG  G.  Navas 
Naval  Historical  Center 
Washington,  D.C. 


Dixie  cup  memories 

The  article  "To  cap  it  all  off ..."  in  the 
November  issue  of  All  Hands  was  a fine 
one;  it  stirred  old  memories  about  cap 
customization.  However,  the  dixie  cup  of- 
fered modest  opportunities  when  com- 
pared to  the  "flat  hat"  which  I was  issued 
at  RTC  San  Diego  in  early  1958,  especially 
when  its  brim  was  reinforced  with  clothes 
hanger  wire.  Unfortunately,  that  distinc- 
tive bit  of  uniform  tradition  was  phased 
out.  Too  bad!  It  was  really  "salty." 

The  white  hat  has  another  attractive 
capability.  With  the  brim  turned  down, 
one,  with  practice,  can  get  it  going  several 
hundred  RPM  atop  an  extended  index 
finger.  High  flips  toward  the  ceiling  with 
the  dixie  cup  are  then  possible,  sort  of  a 
sailor's  frisbee.  This  practice  used  to  drive 
the  instructors  at  ET  "A"  school  at  Trea- 
sure Island  nuts;  probably  it  still  does. 

I remember  the  "tie-ties"  to  which 
MCPON  Bushey  refers  being  called 
"clothes  stops."  (My  circa-1957  Blue 
Jacket’s  Manual  confirms  this.)  One  of 
my  jobs  as  Recruit  Company  MAA  was  to 
ensure  Company  023's  freshly  washed 
clothing  was  secured  with  reef-knotted 
clothes  stops  and  spaced  properly  on  our 
clotheslines.  Our  company  commander's 
penalty  for  poor  washing/knotting/hang- 
mg  performance  was  dropping  the  whole 
load  to  the  ground  and  marching  the  com- 
pany across  the  pile.  That  only  happened 
once! 

— CAPT  S.  Howard 
Naval  Electronic  Engineering 
Systems  Command 
San  Diego 


Reunions 

. USS  Stormes  (DD  780),  USS  War- 
rington (DD  843)  and  USS  Vogelgesang 
(DD  862)  — Reunion  April  8,  Jackson, 
Mich.  Contact  Ray  Didur  Sr.,  P.O.  Box 


282,  122  Porter  St.,  Cement  City,  Mich. 
49233-0282;  telephone  (517)  592-6941. 

• Helicopter  Combat  Support  Squad- 
ron Seven  (HC  7)  — Reunion  April  11-15. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Contact  CDR  Jim 
Spillman,  Helicopter  Anti-Submarine 
Squadron  75,  P.O.  Box  87,  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion Jacksonville,  Fla.  32212-0087;  tele- 
phone Autovon  942-4495  or  commercial 
(407)  746-3875. 

• USS  Providence  (CL  82)  and  staff  of 
ComCruDiv  (10)  — Reunion  April  28-30. 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.  Contact  BMC  (Ret.) 
O.C.  Ayers,  424  Ridgeland  Ave.,  Elm- 
hurst, 111.  60126;  telephone  (312) 
832-2387. 

• USS  General  H.W.  Butner  (AP  113) 

— Reunion  May  1-4.  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
Contact  James  Miller,  116  Hyman  Ave., 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.  89128;  telephone  (702) 
363-2475. 

• USS  Little  (DD  803,  DD  79,  APD  4) 

— Reunion  May  5-7.  Flagship  Inn,  Ar- 
lington, Texas.  Contact  Melvin  E.  Fenog- 
lio,  Box  13,  Montague,  Texas  76251;  tele- 
phone (817)  894-2641. 

• USS  Jenkins  (DD/DDE  447)  — Re- 
union May  1 7-20.  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 
Contact  Donald  M.  Coats,  1751  Sydney, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.  93401;  telephone 
(805)  543-5088. 

• USS  Lexington  (CV  2)  — Reunion 
May  17-20.  Galveston,  Texas.  Contact 
Waft  Kastner,  466  Ivy  Glen  Drive,  Mira 
Loma,  Calif.  91752. 

• USS  General  W.A.  Mann  (AP  112)  — 
Reunion  May  18-21.  Airport  North-Holi- 
day Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Contact  Gerald  J. 
Bligh  Jr.,  10  Forest  Acres  Drive,  Apt.  B, 
Bradford,  Mass.  01830-7024;  or  Clark  E. 
Green,  115  Florence  Blvd.,  DeBary,  Fla. 
32713. 

• LST  398  — Reunion  May  18-21. 
Quality  Inn  Airport,  Tucson,  Ariz.  Con- 
tact David  B.  Hafemeister,  9312  E.  Bar- 
bara Jean  Place,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85710; 
telephone  (602)  886-8728. 

• USS  La  Vallette  (DD  448)  — Re- 
union May  18-21.  San  Diego.  May  22-24. 
Ensenada,  BC,  Mexico.  Contact  Clarence 
M.  Allen,  HC  Route  1,  Box  551,  Trinity 
Center,  Calif.  96091;  telephone  (916) 
286-2635. 

• USS  Whiteside  (AK  90)  — Reunion 
June  9-11,  1989.  Anyone  who  served 
aboard  (1944-1957),  or  Marines  taken  to 
or  from  battle  aboard,  please  contact 
Dale  Cochran,  715  East  Market  St.,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa  52240;  telephone  (319) 
354-0270. 
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ALL  HANDS  Photo  Contest 

The  All  Hands  photo  contest  is  open  to  all  active  duty,  reserve  and  Navy  civilian 
employees.  NIRA  personnel  are  not  eligible. 

All  entries  must  be  Navy  related.  The  photo  need  not  be  taken  in  the  calendar 
year  of  the  contest. 

There  will  be  two  categories:  single-image  feature  picture  and  picture  story  (three 
or  more  photos  on  a single  theme).  Each  category  will  have  three  groups.  Black-and- 
white  print,  color  print  and  color  transparencies.  No  glass-mounted  transparencies 
or  instant  film  (Polaroid)  entries  are  allowed.  Photo  stories  that  are  presented  in 
color  transparencies  should  be  numbered  in  the  order  you  wish  to  have  them 
viewed  and  accompanied  by  a design  layout  board  showing  where  and  how  you 
would  position  the  photographs. 
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Navy  Currents^ 

Gl  Bill  extension 

Sailors  who  did  not  sign  up  for  Mont- 
gomery Gl  Bill  benefits  now  have  another 
chance  to  register  because  of  recently  signed 
legislation,  according  to  NavOp  124/88.  Sailors 
have  until  June  30, 1989,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
enrollment  extension.  Upon  an  initial  investment 
of  $1,200,  a sailor  can  accrue  $10,800  in 
educational  benefits  under  the  program. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  MGIB,  sailors  must 
have  initially  entered  service  on  or  after  July  1, 
1985.  Under  a prior  law,  personnel  who 
entered  the  service  after  June  30,  1985,  but 
who  were  discharged  early  for  an  erroneous  or 
defective  enlistment  or  because  they  were 
minors,  became  permanently  ineligible  for 
MGIB  if  they  reentered  the  service  at  a later 
date.  Now,  if  such  personnel  reenter  the 
military,  they  are  eligible  to  enroll  in  MGIB. 

The  MGIB  program  now  provides  a death 
benefit  which  allows  the  unused  investment 
money  (not  to  exceed  $1 ,200)  to  be  given  to  the 
beneficiary  of  a member  who  dies  on  active  duty. 
Death  benefits  will  be  paid  by  the  Veterans 
Administration.  The  open  period  and  death 
benefit  are  retroactive  to  July  1,  1985. 

If  you  have  further  questions  regarding 
MGIB,  refer  to  NavOp  124/88  or  see  your  local 
education  counselor.  You  may  also  contact 
Ms.  J.  Korol,  MGIB  program  manager,  at 
Autovon  224-5934  or  commercial  (202) 
694-5934.  □ 


Memorial  design  competition 

Design  submissions  are  being  accepted  by 
the  Women  in  Military  Service  for  the  America 
Memorial  Foundation.  The  memorial  to  military 
women  will  be  erected  on  a three-acre  site 
near  the  official  entrance  to  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

The  competition  is  similar  to  the  one 
organized  for  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 
and  is  open  to  any  American  citizen  age  18  or 
older. 

Contestants  should  submit  their  design 
along  with  their  name,  address,  telephone 
number  and  a $50,  non-refundable  registration 


fee  to  Carla  A.  Corbin,  Professional  Adviser, 
c/o  Women  in  Military  Service  Memorial,  Dept. 
560,  Washington,  D.C.  20042-0560. 

Checks  or  money  orders  should  be  made 
payable  to  “WIMSAMF  Design  Competition.” 
Entries  must  be  received  by  May  15,  1989. 

A panel  of  judges  wili  select  three  designs 
and  present  $10,000  to  each  designer  for 
design  development.  A winner  should  be 
selected  by  the  panel  by  the  end  of  1989  and 
foundation  officials  expect  the  memorial  to  be 
completed  by  late  1990.  □ 


All  Hands  reminder 

The  Government  Printing  Office  recently 
raised  the  one-year  subscription  rate  for  All 
Hands  magazine  to  $15.00  domestic  or  $18.75 
for  a foreign  country  without  an  APO  or  FPO 
address.  The  price  of  a single  copy  is  $2.50 
domestic  or  $3.13  foreign. 

Please  remember  to  make  your  check  or 
money  order  payable  to  ‘‘Superintendent  of 
Documents”  and  mail  directly  to:  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Should  you 
have  any  questions  on  the  status  of  your 
subscription,  contact  the  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office  Subscription  Research  Division 
at  (202)  275-3054.  □ 


Smaller  Soviet  navy 

The  size  of  the  Soviet  navy  will  decrease 
over  the  next  five  years  as  older  ships  and 
submarines  are  removed  from  the  active  fleet, 
but  their  overall  naval  strength  will  not  drop 
according  to  RADM  Thomas  A.  Brooks,  direc- 
tor of  naval  intelligence. 

‘‘Any  analysis  of  the  Soviet  Navy  today  con- 
cludes that  they  are  more  capable  now  than 
when  [Soviet  General  Secretary  Mikhail] 
Gorbachev  first  came  to  power,”  Brooks 
emphasized. 

Brooks  also  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  ship- 
building program  ‘‘continues  apace”  and 
Soviet  nuclear  submarine  production  ‘main- 
tains a consistent  high  level  of  funding.” 
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According  to  Brooks,  the  Soviet  navy  today  is 
“more  sophisticated  and  overall,  more 
capable,  with  reliance  on  advanced  technology 
and  a sharper  focus  on  the  highest  priority 
strategic  strike  and  defense  missions.”  □ 


Counselors  needed 

The  Navy’s  Drug  and  Alcohol  Abuse  Pro- 
gram is  in  need  of  counselors.  The  program 
offers  counselors  many  rewards  as  they  help 
service  members  whose  careers  are  in  jeop- 
ardy and  their  lives  and  families  are  threat- 
ened because  of  alcohol  or  drug  abuse. 

Interested  sailors,  E-4  and  above,  if 
selected,  will  attend  a 10-week  training  course 
at  the  Navy  Drug  and  Alcohol  Counselor 
School  in  San  Diego,  and  serve  a one-year  in- 
ternship before  becoming  a counselor.  For 
more  information,  contact  Chief  Yeoman  Floyd 
Orr  at  Autovon  224-8008  or  commercial  (202) 
694-8008.  □ 


Reservists  get  new  ID  cards 

Armed  forces  commissary  privilege  cards 
will  be  issued  to  all  reservists  eligible  to  shop 
at  commissaries.  The  new  cards  will  be  used 
with  any  photo-identification  card  including 
drivers  licenses  and  reserve  ID  cards  and  will 
allow  reservists  to  gain  entry  to  commissaries 
during  any  12  days  of  the  year. 

Those  12  visits  are  in  addition  to  shopping 
privileges  reservists  usually  have  during  their 
annual  two-week  active  duty  assignments.  The 
new  cards  will  be  stamped  with  the  date  of 
each  commissary  visit  during  the  year. 

Reservists  and  their  families  will  have  to  use 
the  cards  to  gain  access  to  commissaries  after 
July  1,  1989.  During  the  transition  period, 
which  began  Jan.  1,  1989,  reservists  are  re- 
quired to  produce  photo  identification  cards 
and  a copy  of  military  orders  showing  that  they 
were  ordered  to  active  duty  anytime  during 
1988  or  1989. 

During  all  active  duty  periods,  reservists  will 
continue  to  use  photo  identification  cards  and 
military  orders  to  enter  commissaries.  □ 


Navy  divers  needed 

The  Navy’s  second  class  diving  community 
is  currently  undermanned  and  is  looking  for 
volunteers.  The  Navy’s  fleet  divers  perform 
underwater  salvage,  maintenance  and  repair 
operations  using  scuba  gear,  surface  air- 
supplied  diving  equipment  and  advanced  deep 
diving  systems. 

While  the  program  is  physically  and  mentally 
demanding,  rewards  include  challenging  daily 
operations  and  special  diving  pay.  To  qualify 
as  a second  class  Navy  diver,  a sailor  must  be 
less  than  30  years  of  age,  E-6  or  below,  meet 
specific  medical  standards  and  pass  a physical 
screening  test  of  swimming,  push-ups,  sit-ups 
and  running. 

Interested  personnel  should  contact  their 
career  counselors.  □ 


Navy  tests  for  radon  gas 

The  Navy  has  begun  testing  for  radon  gas 
at  selected  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  bases.  The 
program  follows  the  nationwide  testing  of 
civilian  communities  and  is  in  response  to  con- 
cerns about  radon  exposure  in  government 
buildings.  Eventually,  all  installations  will  be 
tested. 

Radon  is  a colorless,  odorless,  radioactive 
gas  produced  naturally  by  decaying  uranium  in 
the  soil  and  is  usually  found  in  insignificant 
amounts.  However,  the  gas  can  seep  through 
the  soil,  enter  a building  through  foundation 
cracks  and  other  openings  and  accumulate  to 
unsafe  levels.  This  problem  is  usually  cor- 
rected by  venting  the  lower  levels  of  buildings, 
allowing  the  gas  to  escape. 

A 90-day  screening  will  be  conducted  in 
buildings  used  for  family  and  bachelor  hous- 
ing, child  care,  hospitals,  schools  and  brigs.  At 
installations  where  high  levels  of  radon  are 
initially  found,  comprehensive,  follow-up  sam- 
plings of  occupied  buildings  will  be  conducted. 
Base  structures  with  high  radon  levels  will  be 
corrected  to  reduce  radon  exposure  to  safe 
levels  as  recommended  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  □ 
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Command 
at  sea 


USS  Cape  Cod  executive  officer 
is  first  woman  to  be  screened 
for  an  afloat  command. 


Story  by  JOS  A Tracy  Berry,  photo  by  PHC(AW)  C.  Hubbard 


Gernes  checks  Cape  Cod’s  charts 
with  the  navigation  team. 


"I  never  expected  that  this  would 
ever  come  about/'  said  CDR  Deborah 
S.  Gernes,  executive  officer  of  USS 
Cape  Cod  (AD  43),  when  she  became 
the  first  woman  to  ever  be  screened 
for  an  afloat  Navy  command. 

Gemes,  a native  of  Boston,  has  only 
one  preference  for  the  vessel  she  will 
command.  "I  want  a ship  that  goes 
out  to  sea  a great  deal,"  said  Gemes. 
"I  enjoy  being  underway." 

Gemes  was  selected  for  command 
afloat  on  Dec.  13,  1988,  but  her  ship 
has  not  yet  been  determined. 

According  to  CAPT  John  C.  Ruff, 
commanding  officer  of  Cape  Cod, 
being  screened  for  command  occurs 
in  three  steps.  First,  you  must  have 
enough  time  in  the  Navy.  Next,  you 
must  qualify  by  taking  an  eight-hour 
written  exam,  and  finally  you  must 
go  before  a board  of  captains  who  are 
currently  commanding  officers  or 
have  been  commanding  officers. 

"I  sat  on  the  board  when  Gemes 
was  selected,"  said  Ruff.  "She  was 
selected  with  the  other  23  officers 
because  she  is  one  of  those  best 
qualified  for  the  position  of  command- 
ing officer." 

During  her  15  years  in  the  Navy, 
her  assignments  have  included  duty 
as  operations  officer  and  navigator  on 
USS  Vulcan  (AR  5)  and  chief  engineer 
on  USS  Hector  (AR  7).  She  has  been 
executive  officer  of  Cape  Cod  since 
May  1987.  Gemes  said  her  only  goal 
right  now  is  excellence  for  Cape  Cod. 
"For  now,  my  only  concern  is  that 
Cape  Cod  does  its  mission  well." 

When  asked  what  advice  she  had 
for  the  young  women  in  the  Navy, 
Gemes  reply  was,  "Work  hard  on 
your  education  and  training.  Keep 
those  goals  set  — always  working 
toward  them.  Don't  be  afraid  to  lead." 

Gemes  will  be  going  to  a shore  tour 
before  receiving  orders  to  her  afloat 
command.  □ 


Berry  and  Hubbard  are  assigned  to  USS 
Cape  Cod. 
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On  the  road  again,  looking  for  new  sailors  in 
20,000  square  miles  of  northwestern  Colorado. 


Story  by  JOC  Robin  Barnette, 

It's  barely  8 o'clock  Monday  morning  in  a 
small  town  in  northwestern  Colorado. 

“Brrriinngg...."  A telephone  cracks  the 
silence  of  the  small  office.  A young  man  picks 
up  the  receiver. 

“ Navy  — Pete  speaking ." 

It  may  seem  a bit  bold  to  identify  yourself 


photos  by  PHI  Chuck  Mussi 

as  “the  Navy"  — but,  as  far  as  the  popula- 
tion of  Craig,  Colo.,  is  concerned,  Pete  is 
the  Navy.  In  fact.  Machinist's  Mate  1st  Class 
Pete  Averell,  age  31,  is  the  Navy's  only 
representative  for  the  surrounding  20,000 
square  miles. 

Pete  is  the  local  Navy  recruiter. 
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The  Coloradans  in  his  zone  are  in- 
formal — hence  Pete's  use  of  his  first 
name  — but  he's  learned  that  straight 
talk  is  the  only  way  to  succeed  in  his 
job. 

"They  can  detect  phoniness,  when 
someone's  stringing  them  along.  If 
you're  sincere,  they  listen,"  he  says. 
"They  look  at  the  military  as  a great 
way  to  start.  The  opportunity  is  there 
for  some  cowboy  from  Craig  to 
become  an  admiral." 

Pete  sifts  out  potential  admirals 
from  a small  population  base:  in 
20,000  square  miles  he  has  24,000 
people.  He  figures  there  are  between 
200  and  300  eligible  men  in  the  17- 
to-21 -year-old  age  group,  with  maybe 


as  many  as  1,000  up  to  age  24.  He  has 
to  compete  with  the  other  services 
that  are  all  looking  for  future  generals 
from  the  same  population. 

That  means  Pete  has  to  hustle  to 
put  his  required  three  recruits  in  the 
Navy  each  month.  "Even  when  you 
make  goal,  you're  thinking  what 
you'll  do  next  week,  next  month,"  he 
says.  "Recruiting  will  either  make 
you  or  break  you.  One  thing  about  it, 
it's  constant." 

Recruiting  is  constant  phone  calls 
— constant  on-the-road  time,  espe- 
cially in  the  wide-open  spaces  of 
northwestern  Colorado  — constant 
face-time  with  either  the  kids,  their 
parents,  or  both.  The  telephone, 


“When  I first  came  in  as  a recruiter,  I 
thought  it  was  an  impossible  job.  . . . 
I made  goal  those  first  months,  but  it 
was  rough.” 


though,  is  what  keeps  everything  roll- 
ing in  the  recruiting  game. 

"Your  phone  is  your  lifeline,"  says 
Pete.  Unfortunately,  the  telephone 
system  in  northwestern  Colorado  is 
often  unreliable.  "Some  days  out  here 
the  lines  only  work  east  and  west,  or 
north  and  south,  but  not  both. 
Sometimes  the  phone  just  clicks  and 
goes  dead." 

Recruiting  can  also  mean  constant 
paper  work.  "It's  so  tedious  — every 
time  you  do  something  it  seems  like 
you  have  to  write  it  down,"  Pete  says, 
exasperated,  while  flipping  pages  in  a 
log  book  for  phone  calls.  He's  trying 
to  get  proof  of  birth  for  a young  man, 
Bryan,  in  time  for  a trip  tomorrow  to 
the  Denver  MEPS  — Military  En- 
trance Processing  Station. 

He  dials  the  number  of  a recruiting 
station  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  gets  cut  off, 
dials  again. 

“Hello  — Chief,  I need  a 372-N. 

The  phone  calls  continue  at  a 
steady  pace  — Pete's  trying  to  track 
down  paper  work  for  his  applicant, 
and  talks  at  length  with  the  recruiting 
zone  supervisor,  Pete's  immediate 
boss. 

"This  is  what  you  do  all  day  long," 
Pete  says.  "Some  days  you  come  in 
and  feel  like  you  don't  want  to  see 
anybody.  And  if  you  have  three  or 
four  appointments,  by  5:00  in  the 
afternoon  it's  hard  to  keep  your 
enthusiasm  up." 

Brrriinngg.  “Navy  — Pete  speaking ." 

He  generally  opens  his  office  at  8 
a.m.,  but,  "I  stay  until  whenever.  The 
first  hour  and  a half  it's  a zoo,"  Pete 
says.  "Then  it's  quiet  until  3 p.m., 
and  a zoo  in  the  evening."  He  sets  his 
own  office  hours.  "The  advantage  to 
being  a recruiter  is  that  you  are  your 
own  boss  — but  that  also  means  you 
have  to  push  yourself  to  succeed.  It's 
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all  in  your  head.  Sometimes  this  is 
great,  other  times  you  get  disgusted." 

He  picks  up  the  phone  again  and 
calls  a local  restaurant  to  arrange  for 
another  possible  recruit,  Dan,  to  get 
off  work  to  go  to  Denver  for  pro- 
cessing. 

"You  look  at  these  kids  and  try  to 
figure  out  who  they  are.  The  biggest 
scrounge  may  look  dumb,  but  he 
turns  out  to  be  a 'nuke,' " Pete  says, 
referring  to  the  top  recruits,  some  of 
whom  go  into  the  Navy's  nuclear  pro- 
gram. He  tries  not  to  stereotype 
anybody,  even  though  he  says  he's 
developed  "hunter's  eyes,"  — a sense 
of  who  will  make  it  in  the  Navy  and 
who  won't.  "One  kid  comes  in 

covered  in  sheep  s , but  turns  out  to 

be  a genius  in  disguise."  He  shakes 
his  head  at  the  wonder  of  it.  "The 
good  part  of  recruiting  is  the  kids  who 
come  bouncing  in." 

Pete  has  less  patience  for  the 
district  that  he  works  with.  "At  the 
district  level,  it  gets  to  be  a numbers 
game,"  he  says.  "The  quota  is  first 
and  foremost  in  everyone's  mind.  The 
goal  here  is  three  per  month,  and  they 
are  pushing  for  more.  They  always 
push  for  more." 

But  generally,  Pete  keeps  up  a 
positive  outlook  on  his  job.  "You 
have  to  take  it  seriously  because  it  is 
serious.  But  if  you  let  it  eat  at  you, 
that's  a mistake  — you'll  get  ulcers." 

Brrnmngg.  “Navy  — Pete  speaking.  ” 

Letting  the  numbers  game,  the 
pressure  to  "make  goal,"  become 
your  sole  interest,  can  lead  a recruiter 
to  more  than  ulcers.  A few  have  even 
succumbed  to  the  temptation  to 
falsify  documents  of  their  potential 
recruits,  or  lie  to  them.  The  Navy  pro- 
hibits improper  recruiting  tactics  and 
holds  strictly  accountable  any 
recruiters  who  try  to  get  away  with 
them. 

Pete  has  never  been  tempted. 

"I  only  recruit  people  I want  to 
serve  with,"  says  Pete,  who  is 
meticulous  about  screening  his  appli- 
cants. "I  could  put  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple in  the  Navy,  but  they  wouldn't 


last.  And  when  they  came  back  to 
Craig,  they'd  kill  my  recruiting  ef- 
fort." 

In  places  like  Craig,  word  travels 
fast.  If  someone  came  back  from  the 
Navy  and  claimed  the  recruiter  lied, 
or  if  they  were  unhappy  with  what 
the  Navy  had  to  offer,  Pete's  job 
would  become  impossible. 

This  tour  as  a recruiter  is  Pete's 
first  shore  duty  in  1 1 years  of  Navy 
service.  He  put  in  eight  and  a half 
years  of  sea  duty  before  volunteering 
for  recruiting.  "It  was  either  this,  or 
instructor  or  brig  duty,"  he  says. 
"Recruiting  is  supposed  to  be  career- 
enhancing — and  you're  supposed  to 
get  your  choice  of  schools  and  duty 
stations  — but  it's  not  easy. 

"The  Freeman  Plan  doesn't  do 
much  for  you  out  here  in  the  sticks, 
either,"  Pete  continues.  "That's 
where  you  earn  points  for  each  person 


you  put  in."  Points  are  awarded  to  the 
recruiter  on  the  basis  of  quality  of 
recruits.  For  example,  an  applicant 
with  a high  school  diploma  is  worth 
a certain  number  of  points.  "You  can 
get  Navy  Achievement  Medals,  cer- 
tificates of  commendation,  even  ad- 
vancement. But  to  get  meritoriously 
advanced,  you'd  probably  have  to  put 
seven  people  into  the  Navy  a month 
for  a year."  Some  manage  it,  and  han- 
dle the  pressures  it  can  put  on  your 


family  life,  and  some  don't. 

Pete  is  determined  to  maintain  a 
quality  family  life,  in  spite  of  the 
demands  of  recruiting.  "Without  my 
wife,  it  wouldn't  be  a heck  of  a lot  of 
fun,"  he  says.  Pete  and  Stacie  have  a 
two-and  a half  year  old  daughter,  Lea. 

"It's  taken  some  getting  used  to," 
says  Stacie.  "In  the  beginning,  the 
first  nine  months  or  so,  it  was  really 
tough.  I never  knew  when  to  fix  din- 
ner. We  never  got  to  eat  together." 

Pete  echoes  her  assessment  of  their 
initial  months  in  Craig.  The  Navy 
recruiting  office  had  been  closed  for 
ten  years,  and  Pete  reported  fresh 
from  recmiting  school  for  indepen- 
dent duty. 

"When  I first  came  in  as  a recruiter, 
I thought  it  was  an  impossible  job," 
Pete  says.  "It  was  a real  adjustment. 
The  first  zone  supervisor  didn't  work 
closely  enough  with  me."  A zone 


‘‘When  you  see  the  classifier,”  Pete 
tells  applicants,  “if  you  feel  like 
you’re  getting  the  bum’s  rush,  call 
me.” 

supervisor's  assistance,  training  and 
moral  support  are  invaluable  to  a 
recruiter,  especially  someone  who  is 
new  on  the  job. 

"I  made  goal  those  first  months, 
but  it  was  rough,"  Pete  says.  There 
was  a lot  of  extra  time  on  the  job  and 
on  the  road,  trying  to  figure  the  job 
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“Even  when  you  make  goal,  you’re 
thinking  what  you’ll  do  next  week, 
next  month.  Recruiting  will  either 
make  you  or  break  you.  One  thing 
about  it,  it’s  constant.” 

out.  There  was  a lot  of  frustration,  too 
— frustration  that  sometimes  found 
its  way  home.  "I  thought  Stacie  was 
going  to  leave  me,"  he  recalls.  Now 
though,  he  talks  on  the  phone  daily 
with  his  present  zone  supervisor. 

After  one  and  a half  years,  Pete  and 
Stacie  have  adjusted  to  the  hectic, 
demanding  pace  of  recmiting.  Stacie 
has  given  up  fixing  dinner  for  Pete  at 
any  regular  time.  However,  they  call 
each  other  during  the  day  to  keep  in 
touch  and  Stacie  helps  Pete  meet  peo- 
ple in  the  community,  puts  up 
recruiting  posters  and  generally 
makes  the  best  of  the  situation.  Pete 
tries  to  see  as  much  of  Stacie  and  Lea 
as  possible.  "Whenever  he's  home," 
Stacie  says,  "she's  in  his  lap." 

Pete  and  Stacie,  both  of  whom  are 
from  upstate  New  York,  like  Craig 
and  the  surrounding  country.  "People 
here  are  unpretentious,"  Stacie  says. 

"I'm  thinking  of  staying  in  Craig," 
says  Pete.  "It's  the  best  place  I've 
been  in  the  Navy  — a great  town." 

Craig  stretches  along  Highway  40 
in  the  broad  Yampa  Valley,  located 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  desert.  It's  a town  where  families 


go  everywhere  together  — parents 
take  their  small  children  out  to  din- 
ner with  them  — the  kind  of  town 
where  someone  brings  a new  baby  in- 
to the  pizza  parlor  and  the  help  stands 
around  admiring  it,  passing  it  from 
one  person  to  another. 

It's  the  kind  of  town  where  you  can 
strike  up  a conversation  with  the 
cashier  at  the  store,  and  when  you 
leave  the  cashier  says,  "Have  a good 
day"  — and  means  it. 

But  if  Pete  loves  Craig,  he  has  a sort 
of  love-hate  relationship  with 
recruiting.  "It's  made  me  think 
carefully  about  the  Navy,  and  wonder 
what's  real,"  he  says.  "Is  the  real 
Navy  the  numbers  game  I seem  to  be 
playing  here,  or  is  it  the  fleet?  I like 
recruiting,  but  I'm  not  always  sure 
why. 

"There  are  lots  of  frustrations. 
Things  don't  happen  the  way  you 
wish  they  would  happen.  Like  right 
now  — I have  two  guys  to  get  to  the 
Denver  MEPS  Tuesday,  but  here  it  is 
Monday  afternoon  and  I don't  have 
the  flight  confirmation  yet  — and  I 
haven't  been  able  to  get  all  their  paper 
work.  This  is  typical  recruiting." 

He  picks  up  the  phone  to  make 

“I  only  recruit  people  I want  to  serve 
with.  I could  put  hundreds  in,  but 
they  wouldn’t  last.  When  they  came 
back,  they’d  kill  my  recruiting  effort.” 


another  call,  hoping  to  contact  a 
potential  recruit. 

“Hello,  is  Jamie  there ? . . . This  is 
Pete,  the  Navy  recruiter.  ...” 

Whenever  possible,  Pete  tries  to  fly 
his  applicants  to  Denver,  but  the 
nearest  airport  is  45  miles  away  in 
Steamboat  Springs.  The  "airport"  is 
actually  a single  landing  strip  with  a 
few  small  outbuildings.  In  the  winter 
it's  often  closed  because  of  the  snow. 
When  that  happens,  Pete  drives  his 
applicants  over  the  Rockies  to 
Denver.  That  same  snow  that  closed 
the  airport  stretches  the  usual  four 
hour  drive  to  Denver  into  six  or  even 
eight  hours.  "Transportation  is  the 
biggest  problem  in  rural  recmiting," 
Pete  says. 

Another  call.  “Hello,  is  Steve 
home!”  . . . “Hi,  Steve,  this  is  Pete, 
the  Navy  recruiter.  Got  a minute  to 
talk ? . . . What 're  you  doing  Wednes- 
day at  school  — have  you  got  a free 
period  when  I can  talk  with  you!’’ 

"I  try  to  call  50  or  70  people  every 
month.  I reach  about  20  of  them  — 
maybe  12  are  interested  in  talking 
about  the  Navy  — nine  of  those  are 
qualified,"  Pete  says.  "Of  the  nine, 
only  one  or  two  actually  make  it  in- 
to the  Navy." 
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Pete  dials  the  telephone  for  the 
umpteenth  time.  “Hello,  is  Tony 
homel” 

During  the  afternoon,  a couple  of 
potential  recruits  stop  by.  One  fellow 
brings  a quart  jar  of  urine.  A lab  test 
at  MEPS  indicated  a high  protein 
level  in  his  urine,  and  the  doctor  told 
him  to  submit  another  sample.  Now 
Pete  has  to  figure  out  how  to  get  it  to 
Denver.  It's  not  the  sort  of  thing  you 
can  mail  — a typical  recruiting 
challenge. 

But  the  most  typical  recruiting 
challenge  is  always  the  same:  making 
goal. 

“Usually  by  the  second  week  of  the 
month  I'm  done  — I've  met  my  goal. 
But  sometimes  the  month  is  just  bad 
— this  is  one  of  them,"  Pete  says, 
sounding  a little  worried.  It's  the  last 
week  of  November;  the  Christmas 
season  is  getting  started,  and  in  an 
area  like  northwestern  Colorado,  kids 
aren't  eager  to  leave  home  during  the 


holidays.  “But  — it's  not  over  'til  the 
last  dog  is  hung,"  he  says,  grinning. 

Monday  is  over  — at  least,  office 
hours  are  over.  Stacie  has  stopped  by 
with  Lea,  and  they'll  go  home 
together.  For  a change,  they'll  have 
supper  together,  but  Pete  mentions 
getting  together  with  Tony  and  his 
parents  later  in  the  evening  — Tony's 
only  17  and  Pete  needs  his  parents' 
signatures  to  get  him  to  MEPS. 

He  closes  the  office  — setting  the 
answering  machine,  putting  papers  in 
his  briefcase,  turning  out  the  light 
and  locking  the  door  into  the  hallway. 
They  step  out  the  door  onto  the  street 
comer,  Pete  locking  it  behind  them. 
It's  dusk,  a cold  wind  is  blowing  light 
snow  in  swirls  on  the  street.  Pete 
heads  home  to  spend  a few  precious 
hours  with  his  family.  Later,  he  goes 
out  again  to  meet  with  Tony  and  his 
parents,-  even  though  he  gets  home 
late,  it's  worth  it  to  close  this  impor- 
tant loop. 


“You  look  at  these  kids  and  try  to 
figure  out  who  they  are.’’ 

The  next  morning,  Pete  opens  the 
office  at  the  usual  time.  The  phone 
starts  ringing  immediately. 

“Navy.  Pete  speaking.” 

He  fields  incoming  calls  to  set  up 
and  cancel  appointments  — makes 
calls  trying  to  gather  paper  work  for 
his  two  applicants  heading  for  MEPS 
today  — talks  with  his  zone  super- 
visor — calls  MEPS  to  check  the 
status  on  plane  reservations  for  his 
applicants.  Pete's  plan  for  the  day  was 
to  visit  Craig's  high  school  to  pick  up 
some  transcripts,  then  take  his  two 
prospective  recruits  — Bryan  and  Dan 
— to  catch  the  airplane  to  Denver. 
The  school  visit  falls  through, 
however,  and  Pete  is  starting  to 
wonder  why  he  hasn't  yet  heard  from 
MEPS  about  the  plane  reservations. 
The  next  phone  call  has  the  news  he's 
been  waiting  for  — sort  of. 
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“What  got  me  when  I first  arrived 
here  were  the  distances.  You  have  to 
drive  40  or  50  miles  to  get 
anywhere.” 

‘‘Navy.  Pete  speaking.  ”...  ‘‘Oh, 
no!  No  — that’s  backward.  The  flight 
leaves  Steamboat  at  1:30  and  arrives 
in  Denver  at  2:15.” 

Pete  is  upset  when  he  leams  that 
the  reservations  were  made  from 
Denver  to  Steamboat  and  back,  in- 
stead of  roundtrip  starting  from 
Steamboat  Springs. 

"Now  there  probably  won't  be 
seats  available  on  the  flight,  and  I'll 
have  to  drive  them  to  Denver  and  get 
back  here  about  2 a.m.,"  Pete  says. 
He's  not  happy  at  the  prospect. 

As  the  morning  rolls  on,  Pete  is  on 
the  telephone  almost  constantly. 
Bryan  and  his  stepfather  arrive.  They 
both  want  to  talk  about  joining  the 
Navy  — the  stepfather  is  prior  Navy 
and  is  interested  in  signing  up  again. 

Dan  comes  in  and  hands  Pete  his 
birth  certificate,  but  says  he  couldn't 
find  his  Social  Security  card. 

"Aaargh!"  Pete  exclaims.  "We  have 
to  have  that  before  we  can  send  you 
to  Denver."  They  discuss  other 
sources  to  verify  Dan's  Social  Security 
number,  Pete  calls  Dan's  mother,  and 
finally  sends  Dan  off  to  collect  more 
paper  work. 

‘‘Navy.  Pete  speaking.” . . . ‘‘You’ve 
got  the  flight  reservations!  Great.” 
Pete  is  relieved.  ‘‘My  guys  will  be  at 
the  airport.” 

The  issue  of  transportation  is 


resolved  (Dan  wants  to  drive  to 
Steamboat,  which  saves  Pete  a trip) 
so  Pete  continues  to  ask  Bryan  ques- 
tions, passing  him  papers  to  read  and 
sign,  talks  with  the  stepfather, 
answers  the  phone. 

Dan  finally  returns  with  the 
necessary  paper  work;  Pete  starts  giv- 
ing him  more  papers  to  read  and  sign. 
He  tells  both  Bryan  and  Dan  what  to 
expect  in  Denver  — the  hotel,  the 
shuttle  bus  to  MEPS,  the  physical  ex- 
ams and  talking  with  the  classifier. 
The  classifier  actually  puts  recruits 
into  specific  ratings.  "When  you  see 
the  classifier,  if  you  don't  like  what 
he  says  — if  you  feel  you're  getting 
the  bum's  rush,  call  me,"  Pete  says. 
He  hands  each  of  them  his  card. 

He's  confident  that  Bryan  and  Dan 
will  enlist,  if  the  classifier  can  get 
them  ratings  they  want,  and  if  the 
doctor  doesn't  disqualify  them.  The 
doctors  at  MEPS  are  Pete's  archrivals 
this  month  — he's  sent  five  appli- 
cants, all  of  whom  have  been  dis- 
qualified during  the  physical  exams. 

Pete's  afternoon  is  spent  on  the 
telephone.  He  tries  to  contact  poten- 
tial recmits  and  talks  with  career 
counselors  at  a high  school  and  col- 
lege in  Rangely,  a small  town  about 
an  hour-and-a-half  drive  from  Craig. 

He's  interrupted  by  two  "walk- 

“I  haven’t  decided  what  I want  to  do 
yet,’’  an  applicant  says  to  Pete. 
“When  do  I have  to  make  up  my 
mind?’’ 


ins."  He  recognizes  one. 

"Hello,  Mike,"  Pete  says  to  a 
scraggly  looking  young  man.  "What's 
happening?"  Mike  is  planning  to  go 
to  MEPS  in  a couple  of  months. 

"I  brought  you  another  possible 
recruit,"  Mike  replies.  A young 
woman,  about  17  years  old,  clutches 
his  arm.  She  smiles  nervously  and 
lights  a cigarette. 

Pete  starts  small  talk  with  her,  fin- 
ding out  her  name  — Debbie  — and 
her  interests.  "What  do  you  want  to 
do  when  you  get  out  of  high  school?" 
he  asks. 

"I  don't  know  — I'm  thinking 
about  welding,"  she  answers. 

After  a long  conversation  covering 
everything  from  world  travel  to  trou- 
ble with  the  police,  Pete  gives  Deb- 
bie a pre-ASVAB  test.  This  pre-exam, 
similar  to  the  Armed  Services  Voca- 
tional Aptitude  Battery,  is  a screen- 
ing tool  recruiters  use  to  determine 
how  someone  may  do  on  the  actual 
exam.  Having  gotten  all  the  info  he 
needs  from  them  at  this  point,  he 
sends  Debbie  and  Mike  on  their  way 
and  begins  planning  his  next  day's 
trip  to  Rangely. 

"Who  do  I know  in  Rangely  who 
needs  to  be  in  the  Navy?"  Pete  says 
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to  himself  as  he  flips  through  file 
cards.  After  several  more  phone  calls, 
he's  set  up  appointments  with  three 
high  schoolers  and  arranged  a visit  to 
a community  college. 

He  heads  for  home,  his  briefcase 
full  of  papers,  but  he's  in  high  spirits. 

The  next  day,  Wednesday,  Pete  is 
on  the  road  to  Rangely  by  9 o'clock 
(after  numerous  phone  calls).  He's 
glad  to  be  away  from  the  telephone 
for  a day,  although  too  much  "wind- 
shield time"  gets  old  in  a hurry. 

"The  thing  that  got  me  when  I first 
arrived  here  was  the  distances,"  Pete 
says.  "You  have  to  drive  40  or  50 
miles  to  get  anywhere.  I make  this 
trip  to  Rangely  usually  two  or  three 
times  a month.  Sometimes  I think 
this  area  is  desolate.  But  then  I think 
about  the  recruiter  in  Nevada  who 
may  drive  300  miles  to  get  to  a trailer 
town  with  a half-dozen  trailers." 
Pete's  on-the-road  time  isn't  so  bad, 
by  comparison. 


Rangely,  population  2,400,  is  about 
90  miles  southwest  of  Craig,  on  a 
high  desert  mesa.  Some  small  com- 
munities straddle  the  two-lane 
highway  between  the  towns  — Blue 
Mountain,  Lay,  Maybell,  Dinosaur. 
Pete  points  out  Massadona,  popula- 
tion three.  "It's  Jerry,  Joan  and  their 
son,  who's  a senior  in  high  school." 
Pete  adds  mischievously,  "I'm  work- 
ing on  him." 

In  Rangely,  Pete  drives  straight  to 
the  high  school  and  contacts  the 
career  counselor,  who  calls  Pete's 
potential  recruits  from  class.  Pete  sets 
up  in  a conference  room;  Steve  and 
Jamie  come  in  together  to  "talk 
Navy." 

"So,  what're  you  interested  in?" 
Pete  asks  them. 

"Mechanics  of  any  kind,"  Steve 
says.  "Lots  of  stuff,"  Jamie  says, 
"mechanics,  aviation." 

"Great  — are  you  ready  to  join  the 
Navy  yet?"  says  Pete,  jokingly. 


“A  Marine  recruiter  called  Jeremy 
last  week,’’  says  the  father  of  a 
possible  recruit,  “but  he  was  just 
pushing  too  hard.” 

"I'm  always  ready!"  Jamie 
responds. 

"Really?"  Pete  says,  surprised.  He 
expected  more  reluctance. 

"I  haven't  decided  what  I want  to 
do  yet,"  says  Steve.  "Armed  forces, 
college  — when  do  we  have  to  make 
up  our  minds?" 

Pete  explains  the  Delayed  Enlist- 
ment Program,  asks  them  both  about 
their  health,  and  more  about  their  in- 
terests and  goals.  A third  student 
comes  in,  Jeremy,  and  joins  the  con- 
versation, which  ranges  from  how 
much  leave  a sailor  earns  to  serving 
aboard  ship. 

"What  about  food  on  ships?"  Steve 
asks  with  genuine  concern. 

"Oh,  the  food's  good  enough,"  Pete 
says.  "Maybe  not  the  greatest,  but 
there's  always  four  meals  a day." 
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"Really?!”  Steve  is  enthusiastic. 

"Sure  — breakfast,  lunch,  supper 
and  mid-rats,"  Pete  answers,  explain- 
ing the  term  "mid-rats." 

The  meeting  is  over  at  last.  Pete 
arranges  to  meet  with  Jamie  and  his 
parents  Sunday  afternoon.  Steve  has 
to  straighten  out  some  personal  prob- 
lems before  Pete  can  consider  him  for 
the  Navy  — he  has  to  clear  up  a little 
matter  of  a ticket  he  received  after  he 
rolled  his  father's  pick-up  truck,  and 
his  two  broken  ribs  have  to  heal. 
Jeremy  is  noncommittal.  "I'll  think 
about  it,"  he  says. 

From  the  high  school,  Pete  drives 
a few  blocks  to  a gas  station  on 
Range ly's  main  street.  It's  owned  and 
operated  by  Jeremy's  parents,  Terry 
and  Christy.  Pete  is  welcomed  like  an 
old  friend,  and  helps  himself  to  coffee. 

"If  Jeremy  would  just  make  up  his 
mind  for  more  than  three  days  I'd  let 
you  have  him,"  Christy  says.  "And  if 
you  could  guarantee  he'd  be  safe." 

Pete  shakes  his  head.  An  easy  pro- 
mise here  could  mean  a quick  recruit, 
but  Pete  doesn't  promise  what  he 
can't  deliver.  "Sorry,  I can't  guarantee 
something  like  that.  ..." 

"A  Marine  recruiter  called  Jeremy 
last  week,"  says  Terry,  "but  he  was 
just  pushing  too  hard.  I took  the  phone 
from  Jeremy  and  told  the  guy  not  to 
call  again  until  after  he  graduates." 

Other  local  residents  come  in, 
smoke,  drink  coffee,  talk  with  Pete 
and  each  other  about  "when  I was  in 
the  military,"  and  local  gossip.  It's  a 
good  opportunity  for  Pete  to  get  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  community. 

Fie  stops  by  the  community  college 
to  talk  with  a student  about  oppor- 
tunities in  the  Naval  Reserve  versus 
active  duty  and  to  "touch  base"  with 
the  school  counselor. 

"I  try  to  be  a real  person  to  these 
school  counselors,"  Pete  explains  on 
the  drive  back  to  Craig.  "I  have  to  be 
a real  person  first,  a Navy  recruiter 
second." 

Back  at  the  office  at  last,  Pete  hasn't 
finished  checking  the  answering 
machine  before  he  gets  another  call. 


“Navy.  Pete  speaking.’’ . . . “Dan! 
Where  are  you!’’ 

Dan,  still  at  MEPS,  claims  that  the 
classifier  "threw  him  out"  when  he 
says  he  didn't  want  to  enlist  until 
January.  Pete  is  puzzled  and  a little 
upset  — after  all,  it's  the  30th  of  the 
month  and  he's  under  pressure  to 
make  goal.  Fie  says  he'll  make  some 
calls  and  find  out  what  the  problem 
is.  Pete  asks  about  Bryan  — he's  not 
done  with  his  physical.  Both  will  be 
staying  another  night  in  Denver. 

By  5 o'clock,  Pete  has  made  a dozen 
calls.  He  phones  Bryan's  and  Dan's 
parents,  calls  other  potential  appli- 
cants to  set  up  appointments,  calls  a 
high  school  counselor.  He  also  calls 
several  people  at  MEPS  to  straighten 
out  Dan's  situation  with  the 
classifier.  The  classifier  says  he 
understood  Dan  was  colorblind, 
which  meant  he  wasn't  eligible  for 
the  jobs  he  wanted.  This  turns  out  to 
be  false,  so  Dan  could  have  enlisted 
that  day. 

Pete  is  concerned  about  Dan, 
because  he  sounded  angry.  "The  guys 
are  used  to  taking  it  slow  with  me," 
Pete  says.  "Then  they  get  to  Denver, 
and  it's  so  different  — 'Go  here!  Go 
there!  Sign  this!'  They  feel  pressured, 
get  scared.  I had  one  guy  come  back 
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who  had  refused  to  sign  up  at  MEPS 
because  he  felt  pressured.  But  we 
didn't  even  make  it  back  from  the  air- 
port and  he  wanted  to  enlist  — so  we 
turned  around  and  drove  to  Denver 
and  he  signed  up." 

He  closes  up  the  office  at  last,  steps 
out  into  the  cold  wind  on  the  street. 
He  drops  by  a local  bar  for  a beer  — 
only  75  cents  for  draft  — and  is  hailed 
by  a chorus  of  "Anchors  Aweigh"  and 
gruff,  friendly  greetings.  Pete  visits 
with  the  county  commissioner  and 
the  sheriff  over  a glass  or  two.  It's 
another  good  opportunity  to  get 
acquainted  with  community  leaders, 
and  besides,  Pete  is  thankful  to  talk 
with  other  adults.  "It  gets  old,  talk- 
ing to  17-year-olds  all  the  time." 

It's  after  9:00  when  Pete  returns 
home  to  Stacie  and  Lea.  He  has 
several  phone  messages  waiting  for 
him  and  starts  returning  them.  Lea 
runs  happily  around  the  kitchen, 
"helping"  Pete  at  the  table  when  he 
takes  notes.  Another  long  day  is  finally 
over. 

He's  back  on  the  road  the  next  day 
by  8:30  a.m.  He  faces  a tough  day  of 
travel:  first  to  Steamboat  Springs  to 
pick  up  Bryan  at  the  airport,  then  to 
Meeker  to  take  Bryan  home  (about  40 
minute's  drive  southwest  of  Craig), 
and  then  on  to  Denver,  where  he  has 
business  at  Naval  Recruiting  District 
headquarters.  He'll  put  in  about  eight 
hours  driving  time  — the  trip  will  be 
nine  hours,  including  stops. 

The  plane  is  a half  hour  late,  "as 
usual,"  Pete  comments,  but  Bryan 
arrives  excited  about  having  enlisted 
in  the  Navy.  He's  signed  on  to  be  a 
torpedoman,  and  leaves  for  boot  camp 
and  "A"  school  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  in 
September. 

Pete  retraces  his  route  to  Craig  — 
there's  no  road  from  Steamboat 
Springs  to  Meeker  — stopping  by  his 

“The  advantage  to  being  a recruiter 
is  that  you  are  your  own  boss  — but 
that  also  means  you  have  to  push 
yourself  to  succeed.  It’s  all  in  your 
head.  Sometimes  this  is  great,  other 
times  you  get  disgusted.” 
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office  to  pick  up  that  jar  of  urine  he 
forgot  to  bring  with  him. 

After  a drive  through  barren,  un- 
populated country,  Pete  drops  Bryan 
off  at  home,  gets  a hamburger  at  the 
only  fast-food  joint  in  town  and 
returns  to  the  highway,  heading  south 
for  the  town  of  Rifle.  There,  he  can 
pick  up  Interstate  70  to  Denver. 

The  miles  roll  by.  Pete  drives 
through  downtown  Rifle,  turns  east 
on  1-70,  with  185  miles  still  to  go  to 
Denver.  Not  much  else  to  do,  so  Pete 
talks  about  recruiting. 

"I  can't  really  tell  anybody  what  it's 
like  because  it's  so  far  beyond  the  nor- 
mal Navy  experience,"  he  says  of 
recruiting  in  northwestern  Colorado. 
His  advice  to  others  coming  into 
recruiting:  "I'd  tell  them  to  go  to  a big 
city  to  recruit."  Would  he  go  to  a big 
city  if  he  had  it  to  do  over  again? 
"No."  The  beauty  of  Colorado,  the 
people  he's  learned  to  love  and  respect 
here,  make  the  hardships  worthwhile. 

The  afternoon  is  drawing  to  a close 


as  Pete  approaches  Denver,  just  in 
time  to  hit  the  rush  hour  traffic.  He's 
logged  364  miles  today.  "I  drove  2,500 
miles  last  month,"  Pete  says.  "That's 
about  average." 

He  spends  Thursday  night  in  a bar- 
racks at  Lowry  Air  Force  Base.  Friday 
morning  is  spent  in  training  at  NRD 
Denver.  During  the  afternoon  Pete 
visits  MEPS,  delivering  the  jar  of 
urine  at  a medical  center  on  the  way. 
He  attends  an  NRD  awards  dinner 
and  drives  home  to  Craig  afterward, 
arriving  home  at  11  p.m. 

He  sleeps  most  of  Saturday. 

Sunday  he  heads  back  to  Rangely 
for  his  appointment  with  Jamie  and 
his  parents.  "Jamie  is  still  mulling  it 
over,"  Pete  reports  later,  "but  I think 
he'll  be  ready  in  about  a week.  If  you 
can  sell  the  parents  on  the  Navy  and 
they  say  it's  a good  idea,  then  the  kids 
will  say  yes." 

He's  survived  another  full  week  in 
recruiting,  and  is  facing  approximately 
78  more  weeks  of  phone  calls,  paper 


Pete  sees  his  wife  Stacie  and 
daughter  Lea  as  much  as  possible. 
“Whenever  he’s  home,”  his  wife 
says,  “Lea’s  in  his  lap.” 

work  drills,  appointments  and  heavy- 
duty  windshield  time.  But  Pete  is 
optimistic. 

"I  think  there  are  a lot  of  unjustified 
horror  stories  in  the  fleet  about 
recruiting,"  he  says.  "When  I was  in 
the  fleet,  you  heard  lots  of  bad  things 
and  every  story  grows  in  the  telling." 
In  recruiting,  Pete  takes  pride  in  get- 
ting good  people  for  the  Navy  and  he 
enjoys  working  independently.  But,  as 
he  says,  "In  the  fleet,  it's  'the  devil  you 
know  is  better  than  the  devil  you 
don't.'  But  compare  this  with  six  to 
eight  months  at  sea?  At  least  here 
you've  got  your  family  for  moral  sup- 
port and.  . . ." 

The  phone  rings. 

“Navy  — Pete  speaking.  . . . ” □ 

Barnette  is  the  senior  writer  for  All  Hands. 
Mussi  is  a photojournalist  assigned  to  All 
Hands. 
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‘Nobody  said 
it  was  easy . . . ’ 

Story  by  JOC  Robin  Barnette,  photo  by  PHl(AC)  Scott  M.  Allen 


RADM  McKinney 
talks  about  Navy 
recruiting  issues. 


New  sailors  don't  grow  on  trees  — 
someone  has  to  bring  those  recruits 
into  the  Navy.  That's  the  indispen- 
sable job  that  recruiters  perform,  and 
it's  a difficult  one. 

Some  sailors  might  say  it's  too  diffi- 
cult, and  thankless  to  boot.  A story 
in  Navy  Times  last  fall,  for  example, 
and  a spate  of  letters  from  readers 
indicated  discontent  among  some 
recruiters  and  their  families  about 
their  quality  of  life. 

However,  RADM  Henry  C.  McKin- 
ney, Commander,  Navy  Recruiting 
Command,  is  determined  to  tackle 
such  criticisms  head-on.  He  is  just  as 
determined  to  dispel  any  doubts  that 
some  fleet  sailors  might  have  about 
recruiting.  The  response  to  both  con- 
cerns is  the  same:  first,  not  to  blow 
out  of  proportion  reports  of  criticisms 
and  doubts;  and  second,  to  make  real 
improvements  where  criticism  is 
justified. 

"I'm  sure  the  complaints  aired  in 
the  Times  were  legitimate  to  the  peo- 
ple who  made  them,"  McKinney  said. 
"But  are  they  representative  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  recruiting7 
I'm  sure  they're  not."  However,  he 
still  took  those  complaints  seriously. 
"I  don't  reject  them  at  all  — I think 
they  were  important  letters." 

McKinney  has  established  policies 
intended  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
of  recruiters  and  their  families.  For 
example,  recruiters  typically  work 
evenings  and  Saturdays  because  that's 
when  young  men  eligible  for  enlist- 
ment are  available.  McKinney  has 


directed  that  commanding  officers 
allow  recruiters  compensatory  time 
off. 

"I  also  found  out  that  recruiting 
offices  open  at  8 o'clock  every  morn- 
ing," McKinney  said,  "but  you  can't 
get  in  touch  with  kids  at  that  hour  — 
they're  sleeping  or  in  school.  So  I've 
directed  the  recruiting  offices  to  open 
later  in  the  morning  and  encourage 
flexible  working  hours." 

He's  also  established  a leave  policy 
for  recruiters  — two  week  periods 
preferred,  not  based  on  whether  an 
individual  is  making  goal  — and  is 
setting  up  an  improved  awards 
system. 

The  Freeman  Plan  (see  story,  Page 
15)  rewards  "superstar  recruiters," 
according  to  McKinney,  but  that  af- 
fects only  five  percent  of  the  people. 
"What  about  the  other  95  percent? 
They've  worked  hard,  put  in  a lot  of 
long  hours,  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  weren't  getting  any  recogni- 
tion," he  said.  He  encourages  COs  to 
put  their  recruiters  in  for  Navy 
Achievement  Medals  when  their 
tours  are  up. 

A Navy  recruiting  service  ribbon  is 
also  in  the  works.  "The  recruiters 
will  be  able  to  wear  a ribbon  . . . and 
show  how  successful  they  were," 
McKinney  said.  "We  think  that  will 
show  our  pride  in  the  recruiting  serv- 
ice. And  I think  that  message  will  go 
a long  way  toward  changing  attitudes 
in  the  fleet." 

Providing  support  to  recruiters' 
families  — ensuring  their  quality  of 
life  is  as  high  as  possible  — is  another 
big  concern.  He  said  culture  shock  is 
a problem  with  Navy  families  who 
suddenly  find  themselves  in  a civilian 
environment  without  the  Navy  sup- 
port— commissaries,  exchanges,  clin- 
ics — to  which  they  are  accustomed. 

To  help  families  cope,  extensive 
briefings  are  now  provided  as  they 
report  to  recruiting  districts.  This 
ensures  they  understand  CHAMPUS 
procedures,  local  laws  on  rental  con- 
tracts and  other  essential  informa- 
tion. McKinney  has  also  worked  to 
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build  up  the  ombudsman  program 
within  Navy  recruiting  and  get  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  NRDs 
more  involved. 

McKinney  said  that  about  60  per- 
cent of  recruiters  today  volunteered 
for  the  duty.  He'd  like  to  have  that 


figure  at  100  percent  and  is  enthu- 
siastic about  the  benefits  of  recruiting 
to  fleet  sailors. 

"I  think  an  individual  who  com- 
pletes a successful  tour  in  recruiting 
goes  back  to  the  fleet  with  a tremen- 
dously improved  self-image,"  he  said. 


"The  personal  development  an  indi- 
vidual gets  in  recruiting  is  inval- 
uable." □ 

Barnette  is  senior  writer  for  All  Hands. 
Allen  is  a photojournalist  assigned 
to  All  Hands 


Recruiting 

Incentives  and  awards 


Recruiters  are  eligible  for  a variety 
of  awards  and  incentives  designed 
to  recognize  individuals  for  superior 
performance. 

The  best  known  program  in  the 
recmiting  community  is  commonly 
called  the  "Freeman  Plan"  after  the 
rear  admiral  who  designed  it.  Offi- 
cially titled  the  Recruiter  Productivity 
and  Personal  Management  System, 
this  program  awards  points  to 
recruiters  on  the  basis  of  the  quality 
of  the  people  recruited.  "Quality"  is 
measured,  for  example,  by  an  appli- 
cant's score  on  the  Armed  Services 
Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  — the 
higher  the  score,  the  more  points  the 
recruiter  earns. 

Under  the  Freeman  Plan,  a re- 
cruiter can  receive  letters  of  commen- 
dation, Navy  Achievement  Medals,  a 
one-year  extension  in  recruiting  for 
non-SRB  eligible  ratings  and 
meritorious  advancement. 

A letter  of  commendation  can  be 
earned  with  a production  rate  of 
about  three  to  four  new  contracts  per 
month  over  a period  of  12  months.  In 
1988,  almost  300  sailors  were  award- 
ed Navy  Commendation  and  Navy 
Achievement  Medals,  about  400  let- 
ters of  commendation  were  present- 
ed. More  than  70  recruiters  accepted 
recruiting  tour  extensions. 


For  the  top  award,  meritorious  ad- 
vancement, a typical  production  rate 
of  approximately  seven  new  contracts 
per  month  is  required.  The  individual 
must  meet  time-in-rate  and  total  ac- 
tive federal  military  service  require- 
ments for  advancement,  although  a 
recent  policy  change  allows  for 
waiver  of  the  federal  military  service 
requirement  in  some  cases.  The  in- 
dividual must  also  complete  the 
necessary  professional  advancement 
requirements,  pass  the  military 
leadership  exam  and  be  recommended 
for  advancement. 

Because  of  the  need  for  quality  per- 
sonnel, the  recruiter  who  signs  up  the 
highest  quality  recruits  can  expect  to 
earn  awards  with  fewer  total  con- 
tracts. Letters  of  commendation, 
Navy  Achievement  Medals  and  Navy 
Commendation  Medals  are  worth 
points  on  the  advancement  exam. 

In  addition  to  the  Freeman  Plan, 
other  awards  are  available  to 
recmiters.  Gold  wreath  awards  fit 
around  the  Navy  Recruiting  Com- 
mand Badge;  wreaths  are  earned  by 
writing  14  new  contracts  within  a 
three-month  period. 

Local  awards  programs  are  held  in 
each  Navy  recruiting  district  and 
area.  Recruiter  of  the  month,  quarter 
and  year  are  examples. 


Commander,  Navy  Recruiting 
Command,  also  has  a Recruiter-of- 
the-Year  program.  One  officer  and  one 
enlisted  member  are  chosen  as  the 
ROYs  for  recruiting.  The  enlisted 
member  is  promoted  to  the  next 
higher  paygrade — E-6  or  E-7.  Recmit- 
ers of  the  Year  are  also  named  in 
specialized  categories.  Top  recmiters 
in  areas  such  as  nuclear,  medical  and 
the  Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps  are  chosen  as  ROYs  in  those 
areas. 

Other  benefits  of  recmiting  duty  in- 
clude partial  sea  duty  credit  and 
special  duty  assignment  pay. 

A recmiter  can  earn  a minimum  of 
three  months  to  a maximum  of  18 
months  sea  duty  credit.  How  much 
is  earned  depends  on  completion  of  a 
full  three  year  tour  by  the  recmiter, 
and  the  Navy  recmiting  district  to 
which  the  recmiter  is  assigned.  See 
Chapter  1 1 of  the  Transfer  Manual 
for  details. 

Special  duty  assignment  pay  is 
earned  by  every  recmiter.  It's  paid  in 
three  increments  — $165  each  month 
for  the  first  three  months,  $220  each 
month  through  the  sixth  month  and 
$275  per  month  after  that. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more 
about  recmiting,  contact  your  de- 
tailer.  □ 
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USS  Tennessee 

First  Trident  II  submarine 
comes  to  the  East  Coast 

Story  and  photos  by  IOSN  Oscar  Sosa 


Crew  members  of  USS  Francis  Scott  Key  (SSBN  657) 
stood  at  attention  on  the  deck  of  their  boat  as  the  warm 
south  Georgia  breeze  kicked  across  the  brackish  waters 
of  Kings  Bay,  riffling  through  their  crackerjacks  and 
reaching  with  gentle  fingers  for  the  white  hats  on  their 
heads.  They  stood  in  the  bright  Georgia  sun  to  welcome 
a new  ship  to  the  fleet. 

USS  Tennessee  (SSBN  734)  was  only  a speck  on  the 
horizon,  her  outline  barely  visible  through  the  mid- 
afternoon  haze  as  she  entered  the  channel.  An  escort  of 
civilian  and  military  tugs  pulled  her  along  while  heli- 
copters buzzed  overhead.  Part  of  her  complement  stood 
on  the  deck  at  rigid  attention  in  dress  uniform  and  blue 
sneakers,  their  orange  life  jackets  standing  out  against  the 
bright  blue  sky  and  the  black  water  of  the  man-made  inlet. 

On  the  pier,  friends,  family  and  VIPs  awaited  the  vessel 
as  she  slowly  arrived  home  for  the  first  time. 

Tennessee  is  the  first  of  the  Ohio-class  submarines  to 
be  homeported  in  Kings  Bay,  the  Navy's  newest  sub  base. 
Kings  Bay  already  has  nine  ballistic  missile  submarines 


from  Submarine  Squadron  16,  but  these  are  older  subs  fit- 
ted for  the  Poseidon  and  the  Trident  I missile. 

The  ninth  Ohio-class  submarine  to  join  the  fleet,  Ten- 
nessee is  also  the  newest  tool  in  the  U.S.  strategic  deter- 
rent force.  She  is  the  first  SSBN  to  carry  Trident  II  (D-5) 
missiles,  designed  to  strike  targets  with  greater  accuracy 
and  more  firepower  than  the  Trident  I (C-4)  missile  now 
used  on  the  other  Ohio- class  subs.  Tennessee  will  carry 
24  D-5  missiles,  each  with  a range  of  4,600  miles  and  accu- 
rate enough  to  destroy  enemy  missiles  secured  in  steel 
and  concrete  silos. 

During  the  welcoming  ceremony  Jan.  15  in  Kings  Bay, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  William  L.  Ball  III  said,  "This  is 
the  most  noteworthy  happening  . . . that  has  taken  place 
in  our  strategic  forces  since  the  Polaris  submarine  first 
went  to  sea  in  1960.  The  success  of  our  national  strategy 
of  deterrence  has  rested  in  no  small  part  upon  the  sea- 
based  leg  of  our  strategic  nuclear  deterrence." 

Launched  Dec.  13,  1986,  Tennessee  is  the  sixth  war- 
ship to  be  named  after  the  Volunteer  State.  Her  most 
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famous  namesake  was  the  fifth  Tennessee  (BB  43),  a 
624-foot  battleship  commissioned  in  1920.  BB  43  served 
during  World  War  II  and  earned  a Navy  Unit  Commen- 
dation and  ten  battle  stars  for  her  action.  She  was  moored 
next  to  USS  Arizona  (BB  39)  during  the  surprise  attack 
by  the  Japanese  on  Pearl  Harbor,  Dec.  7,  1941,  and 
received  minor  bomb  damage.  The  battleship  saw  service 
in  Saipan,  Eniwetok,  Guam,  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa  as 
well  as  in  major  surface  engagements.  She  was  decommis- 
sioned Feb.  14,  1947,  and  sold  for  scrap. 

The  latest  Tennessee  is  a state-of-the-art  weapon  that 
took  seven  years  to  build.  With  all  24  torpedo  tubes 
loaded,  USS  Tennessee  is  equal  in  nuclear  capacity  to  the 
third  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world.  If  stood  on  end, 
her  560-foot  length  would  make  her  taller  than  the 
Washington  Monument  and  with  her  42-foot  diameter, 
she  is,  from  keel  to  deck,  equal  to  a four-story  building. 

Trident  submarines,  although  expensive  to  build  at  $1.5 
billion  each,  are  considered  cost  effective.  A Trident  sub- 
marine is  capable  of  staying  submerged  for  over  a decade, 


Far  left:  Tennessee’s  crew  members  are  silhouetted  on  her 
deck.  Left:  The  ninth  O/i/o-class  submarine  arrives  in  port. 
Below:  A crew  member  prepares  Tennessee  for  mooring. 


not  surfacing  until  it  required  a new  supply  of  nuclear 
fuel.  To  take  full  advantage  of  this  operational  staying 
power,  Trident  submarines  have  two  crews,  a blue  and 
a gold  crew.  A submarine  patrol  cycle  is  about  70  days 
with  a 25-day  refit  period  before  a new  crew  takes  over. 

In  the  early  1990s,  the  Navy  plans  to  reconfigure  the 
previous  Ohio-class  submarines  to  carry  the  Trident  II 
missile.  The  FY89  budget  includes  funding  up  through 
the  16th  Trident  submarine  and  advance  procurement 
funds  for  the  17th  and  18th  ships.  □ 

Sosa  is  assigned  to  Chief  of  Information,  Washington,  D.C. 
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As  part  of  the  Benton 
Centennial,  All  Hands 
looks  at  the  American 
artist’s  Navy  days. 


Story  by  W.W.  Reid 

The  powerful,  angular  human  features  are  familiar 
enough  to  students  of  American  art;  Thomas  Hart  Ben- 
ton, one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  American  artists,  is 
easily  recognized  by  his  characteristic  treatment  of  the 
human  form.  His  farmers,  railroad  workers,  cowboys, 
slaves  and  pioneers  all  seem  the  same:  strong,  yet  gaunt; 
awkward,  yet  flowing  gracefully  across  the  canvas,-  bold  - 
enough  to  determine  the  destiny  of  a continent,  but 
human  enough  to  be  ground  down  by  the  difficulties  of 
daily  life. 

The  figures  on  the  following  pages  may  be  familiar,  but 
the  environments  are  not.  Benton  scholars  — now  prepar- 
ing to  commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
April  15,  1889  — will  instantly  recognize  the  shapes, 
typical  in  their  swirling  potential  for  action  and  danger. 
But  the  settings  are  not  the  typical  Benton  countryside, 
Midwestern  farm  or  railroad.  These  Bentons  are  sailors, 
the  paintings  are  set  at  sea. 

In  1942,  Abbott  Laboratories  worked  with  the  federal 
government  to  underwrite  a major  arts  project,  commis- 
sioning famous  American  painters  to  document  the  U.S. 
military  experience.  Benton  was  asked  to  portray  Navy 

“Score  Another  for  the  Subs,”  1943.  Reproduction 
courtesy  of  the  Navy  Art  Collection. 
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Thomas  Hart  Benton 


life.  The  results  were  some  truly  excellent  American  art 
works,  which,  oddly  enough,  have  been  generally  over- 
looked by  critics  and  scholars  who  catalog  great  American 
art. 

"We're  very  lucky  to  have  these  Bentons  in  our  collec- 
tion," said  John  Barnett,  head  of  the  Navy  Art  Collection 
at  Washington's  Navy  Yard.  "It  seems  to  me  like  one  of 
the  best-kept  secrets  in  the  art  world.  Benton  did  these 
paintings  for  Abbott  Labs,  the  Navy  received  them  and 
put  them  here,  and  — except  for  a few  that  have  gone  out 
to  exhibits  — this  is  where  they've  stayed  for  some  45 
years." 

The  rest  of  Benton's  work  is  by  no  means  so  obscure. 
His  twin  murals,  "Industrial  Progress"  and  "Cultural 
Progress,"  done  in  celebration  of  Indiana's  Centennial  in 
1933  and  now  on  display  at  the  Indiana  University 
Auditorium  in  Bloomington,  are  considered  American 
classics  and  are  still  visited  by  art  students  and  historians. 
Another  Benton  mural,  "Independence  and  the  Opening 
of  the  West,"  is  a 19-foot-by-32-foot  panel  over  an  en- 
tranceway at  the  Truman  Library  in  Independence,  Mo. 
The  covered  wagon  image  from  a portion  of  this  panel  was 
issued  as  a postage  stamp  to  commemorate  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  Missouri  statehood. 

Benton  credits  his  tour  in  the  Navy  in  1918  (served 
mostly  at  Norfolk  Naval  Base)  with  focusing  his  life,  and 
therefore  his  art,  on  real  objects  instead  of  abstract  con- 
cepts. His  Navy  service  led  him  to  turn  away  from  his 
scholastic  experiences  in  Paris  and  New  York  and  toward 
the  real  world  of  the  Navy  in  Norfolk.  Benton  described 


Below:  ‘‘Stow  Her  Away,  Mates,”  1944.  Right:  “Slumber 
Deep,”  1943.  Reproductions  courtesy  of  the  Navy  Art 
Collection. 
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Thomas  Hart  Benton 


the  experience  in  one  of  his  letters: 

"My  interests  became,  in  a flash,  of  an  objective  nature. 
The  mechanical  contrivances  of  building,  the  new 
airplanes,  the  blimps,  the  dredges,  the  ships  of  the  base, 
because  they  were  so  interesting  in  themselves,  tore  me 
away  from  all  my  grooved  habits,  from  my  play  with  col- 
ored cubes  and  classic  attenuations  . . . and  opened 
thereby  a way  to  a world  which,  though  always  around 
me,  I had  not  seen.  That  was  the  world  of  America." 


Benton  had  just  applied  the  finishing  strokes  to  his  last 
painting,  "The  Origins  of  Country  Music,"  when  he  died 
suddenly  on  Jan.  19,  1975,  in  Kansas  City. 

That  final  masterpiece  — a homage  to  square  dancers, 
slaves  with  banjos,  cowboys  with  guitars,  gospel  singers 
and  lonesome  trains  — hangs  in  the  Country  Music  Foun- 
dation building  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  □ 

Reid  is  the  editor  of  All  Hands. 


Keeping  ’em  honest 


Navy  members  help  make  history  while  serving 
the  On-Site  Inspection  Agency,  by  working  with 
the  Soviets  to  implement  the  INF  Treaty. 


In  1980,  President  Ronald  Reagan 
began  arms  control  talks  with  the 
Soviets.  Reagan  proposed  the  removal 
of  intermediate-range  missiles,  mean- 
ing the  United  States  would  not  pro- 
duce and  deploy  to  Europe  108  Persh- 
ing IIs  and  464  ground-launched  cruise 
missiles  if  the  Soviet  Union  would  dis- 
mantle its  force  of  250  new  SS-20  mis- 
siles and  more  than  350  of  the  older 
SS-4  and  SS-5  missiles.  On  Dec.  8, 

1987,  after  six  years  of  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  Reagan  and 
Soviet  General  Secretary  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev signed  the  Intermediate-Range 
Nuclear  Forces  Treaty. 

With  the  signing  of  the  INF  Treaty 
came  the  establishment  of  the  On- 
Site  Inspection  Agency  in  January 

1988,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  en- 
force the  INF.  According  to  CDR  Jim- 
my Collins,  aide  to  the  OSIA  com- 
manding general,  the  joint-service 
agency  has  about  40  Navy  members, 
active  and  reserve. 

The  mission  of  an  on-site  inspec- 
tion team  is  simple,  said  CDR  John 
Williams,  head  of  the  measurements 
team.  The  agency  has  both  inspection 
and  escort  duties.  "The  INF  Treaty 
states  that  at  various  times  we  can  go 
in  and  measure,  weigh  and  touch  the 
systems  to  ensure  that  those  numbers 
are  in  fact  the  correct  numbers.  We 
are  data  collectors  — we  are  'balanc- 
ing the  books.'  We're  given  numbers 
and  we  check  to  see  that  those 
numbers  match  what's  in  the  field," 
Williams  said.  "We  go  to  a site  and 


Story  by  Marie  G.  Johnston 

are  told  there  are  200  missiles  here  — 
we  count  200  missiles.  Or  we  go  to 
a site  and  are  told  'there  are  no  longer 
any  treaty-limited  items  on  this  site.' 
We  then  check  to  see  that  there  are 
no  treaty-limited  items  on  that  site." 

The  work  is  challenging,  but  the 
rewards  are  great  for  the  team 
members. 

"I  am  participating  in  something 
that's  very  historic  — something  that 
will  be  in  the  history  books,"  said  LT 
Scott  Kinsey.  "It's  the  future  — and 
it's  something  that's  very  special." 

"We're  doing  the  'impossible' 
through  the  creativity  we've  used," 
added  Williams.  "We've  taken  infor- 
mation from  some  pieces  of  paper  and 
all  of  us,  in  our  various  ways,  had  to 
conceptualize  how  this  would  all 
work.  We  had  to  translate  the  simple 
words  into  equipment  and  procedures 
and  come  up  with  something  that 
made  sense,  something  that  will 
work  for  all  inspectors. 

"The  history  and  adventure  are 
important,"  said  CAPT  Al  Graham, 
head  of  the  escort  operation.  "But  by 
working  with  the  Soviets  and  exchang- 
ing ideas  with  them  as  we  work  and 
talk  to  them  — who  knows,  we  may 
be  a new  generation  of  Johnny  Apple- 
seeds  — dropping  seeds  that  might 
take  root. 

"We  are  all  interpreters  as  well  as 
inspectors,"  added  a senior  chief.  "We 
are  responsible  for  procedures  to  iden- 
tify missiles  and  treaty-limited 
items."  Team  members  also  go  on 


A Pershing  rocket  motor  casing  is 
crushed  during  an  INF  Treaty  missile 
elimination  process  at  Longhorn  Army 
Ammunition  Plant,  Karnack,  Texas, 
last  September. 

inspections  where  they  monitor  the 
process  of  elimination  of  land-based 
missiles  that  have  ranges  from  approx- 
imately 300  to  3,400  miles. 

"The  implementation  of  the  INF 
Treaty  is  going  so  smoothly  it  sur- 
prises a lot  of  people,"  said  CDR  Ken 
Pease,  OSIA  public  affairs  officer.  "To 
say  it's  flawless  is  an  understatement. 
It's  gone  better  than  anyone  here  ex- 
pected when  we  designed  the  pro- 
cedures." 
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Along  with  inspection  duties  at  the 
Soviet  sites,  the  team  also  provides 
escorts  when  the  Soviets  come  to  in- 
spect U.S.  INF  facilities. 

During  the  inspection  team  selec- 
tion process,  Naval  Military  Person- 
nel Command  screened  service 
records  for  active  and  reserve  person- 
nel having  backrounds  in  the  Russian 
language  and  other  Soviet-related 
fields.  NMPC  then  selected  appropri- 
ate people  to  test  and  determine  if 
they  met  the  criteria  that  was  estab- 


lished by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Each  service  was  also  responsible 
for  providing  two  junior  officers  to 
the  organization.  "Scott  [Kinsey]  and 
I are  the  two  Navy  junior  officers," 
said  LT  Mike  Silva,  head  of  team 
composition.  "We  have  no  Soviet 
background,  no  Russian-speaking 
background  — I fly  F-14s  and  he's  a 
surface  sailor.  I was  getting  ready  for 
deployment  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
was  pulled  off  the  carrier  — it  was  a 
huge  surprise. 

"When  Mike  [Silva]  and  I showed 
up  here  in  February  1988,"  said 
Kinsey,  "we  joined  about  50  other 
team  members.  We  were  handed  the 


INF  Treaty  and  told,  'Make  it  work.' 
Things  were  pretty  hectic  because  we 
were  running  scheduling,  plans,  hous- 
ing, team  composition,  trying  to  keep 
track  of  more  than  7,000  treaty- 
limited  items  — both  from  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  side." 

It's  still  Kinsey's  responsibility  to 
keep  track  of  the  7,000  to  7,500  treaty- 
limited  items  on  both  the  Soviet  and 
U.S.  side  — producing  reports  each 
week  on  how  many  treaty-limited 
items  have  been  eliminated,  where 
they  were  moved  and  how  they  were 
moved. 

The  Soviet  and  American  teams  are 
mirror  images  of  each  other.  "We 
have  found  the  Soviets  to  be  cooper- 
ative and  knowledgeable  about  the 
INF  Treaty.  They  are  professional  and 
very  flexible,"  said  Pease.  "The  flex- 
ibility that  we  have  seen  the  Soviets 
exhibit  is  exciting. 

"In  my  particular  duties  as  an  in- 
spector," said  Williams,  "I  found,  in 
every  case,  that  we  and  the  Soviet 
escorts  were  able  to  come  up  with 
proper  procedures,  safe  procedures, 
that  we  could  agree  on,  to  carry  out 
the  treaty  as  required.  It  was  not  what 
we  expected.  It  was  surprising  to  find 
the  flexibility  there." 

With  the  inception  of  the  INF  Trea- 
ty, the  Inspection  Agency  team 
members  noted  the  interchange  of 
ideas  that  has  occurred. 

"The  number  of  people  who  are  on 
official  duty  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
who  have  the  access  to  the  country 
like  we  have  had,  is  unprecedented," 
said  Williams. 

"Every  time  you  go  over  and  take 
in  a group  of  nine  more  people  that's 
nine  more  people  who  have  been  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  who  have  talked  to 
and  found  out  a little  bit  more  about 
who  the  Soviets  are.  It's  a tremendous 
opportunity. 

"That's  the  key,"  Williams  added. 
"The  first  time  we  showed  up  at  the 
first  base,  the  Soviets  admitted  that 
none  of  them  had  ever  seen  a U.S. 
citizen.  They  got  to  meet  us,  talk  to 


us  and  find  out  what  we  think  and 
how  we  talk  and  what  we  think  of 
their  equipment." 

The  American  inspectors  travel  in 
civilian  clothes  with  American  flags 
on  their  coats  and  are  known  only  by 
their  names,  dates  of  birth  and 
passport  numbers.  "You  get  looks 
from  the  people  and  the  little  kids 
just  keep  staring  at  you,"  said  Collins. 
"They  recognize  the  flag,  but  it's  the 
first  time  they've  seen  an  American." 

The  hospitality  of  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple was  also  a surprise  for  the  team. 
"During  the  elimination  periods, 
when  you're  at  a site  from  three  to  six 
weeks,"  said  the  senior  chief,  "the 
Soviets  see  to  it  that  we  have  access 
to  cultural  events  or  'excursions'  — 
museums,  musicals,  theater,  that 
type  of  thing. 

"When  feasible,  they  provide  us 
with  sports  equipment  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  physical  exercise,"  the 
senior  chief  added.  "That's  a little  dif- 
ficult when  it's  20  degrees  below  zero 
or  there's  six  feet  of  snow  on  the 
ground.  But,  they  have  gone  to  a 
tremendous  amount  of  trouble  to  en- 
sure that  we  are  well  taken  care  of. 

"The  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  both  want  to  see  this  treaty 
work,"  the  senior  chief  continued, 
"and  we  all  work  together  to  see  that 
it  works.  It's  the  teamwork  — the 
bringing  together  of  people  from  such 
diverse  backgrounds  and  service  rela- 
tionships — that  works  to  do  the  job 
and  do  it  well." 

"A  year  ago,"  concluded  Pease,  "on- 
site inspection  was  a concept.  A year 
later  this  group,  along  with  the  other 
services,  have  institutionalized  that 
concept  to  a way  of  life  and  have 
shown  our  government  and  the 
Soviet  government  that  on-site  in- 
spection is  a workable,  viable  part  of 
arms  control  today  and  in  the  future. 
But  we  still  hold  to  our  motto,  'Trust, 
but  verify.'  " □ 


Johnston  is  a writer  for  All  Hands. 
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Boatswain’s 

mates 

The  backbone  of  the  fleet 

Story  and  photos  by  PH2  Alexander  C.  Hicks  Jr. 


There  are  certain  jobs  that  are 
truly  indispensable  — without  them 
the  organization  cannot  function. 
Ronald  K.  Keniston  has  one  of  those 
jobs:  he's  a boatswain's  mate. 

From  the  days  when  iron  men 
rode  wooden  ships,  the  boatswain's 
mates  have  been  a driving  force  in 
the  Navy. 

Even  in  today's  high-tech  Navy, 
Keniston's  rating  is  one  of  the  most 
demanding  and  diverse  in  the  fleet. 
Keniston  is  a boatswain's  mate  2nd 
class  on  a tug  boat  crew  at  the  naval 
piers  in  Norfolk.  He  spoke  of  the 
complexity  of  his  job. 

"I  could  be  a 
boatswain's  mate 
for  30  years  and 
still  never  know 
everything  in  my 
rating,"  said  the 
33-year-old  Navy- 
man  from  De- 
troit. "Each  ship 
is  different.  A 
boatswain's  mate 
has  to  have  an  understanding  of 
everything  from  the  ship's  fuel 
system  to  the  different  riggings  a 
ship  might  use. 

"Things  happen  quick  on  a tug," 
said  Keniston.  "One  moment  I'm 
supervising  taking  on  fuel,  the  next 
I'm  preparing  the  crew  to  help  guide 
an  aircraft  carrier  in." 


Keniston  said  that  the  mental  and 
physical  stress  of  the  job  is  tough. 
"The  crew  sometimes  has  to  work 
12  to  14  hours  a day.  We  get  dirty, 
cold,  wet  and  tired,  but  we  push  on. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  I en- 
joy getting  outside  and  working 
with  my  hands.  It's  not  being  in  that 
old  nine-to-five  rut  that  makes  this 
job  enjoyable.  It's  something  dif- 
ferent every  day." 

Teamwork  is  an  essential  part  of 
having  a good  tug  crew.  Boatswain's 
Mate  1st  Class  Timothy  Hall  from 
Sanford,  Maine,  said  that  Keniston 
runs  a first-rate  deck  crew. 

"Petty  Officer 
Keniston  is  one  of 
the  best  boats- 
wain's mates  I've 
ever  worked  with," 
said  Hall.  "As 
craftmaster,  I'm  in 
the  pilot's  house.  I 
can't  see  what  is 
happening  out  on 
deck. 

He's  my  eyes  and  ears  out  there.  He 
works  the  crew  well.  I don't  have  to 
worry  when  he's  in  charge  of  deck. 
He  knows  his  job  and  is  very 
knowledgeable  of  the  other  jobs  on 
the  tug.  A crew  can  make  or  break 
a tug's  craftmaster,"  said  Hall. 
"That's  why  it's  so  important  to 
have  a good  leader  like  Ron." 


Keniston  said  that  boatswain's 
mates  have  to  take  on  leadership 
roles  early  in  their  Navy  careers.  "A 
young  boatswain's  mate  3rd  class 
may  have  to  step  in  and  handle  a 
large  group  of  nonrates,"  said  Ken- 
iston, "I  think  other  ratings  don't 
pick  up  such  leadership  skills  until 
the  higher  rates." 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
the  boatswain's  mate  rating  has 
helped  lead  the  U.S.  Navy  to  a proud 
tradition.  As  other  ratings  come  and 
go,  the  boatswain's  mates  are  here 
to  stay. 

They  are  the  backbone  of  the 
fleet.  □ 

Hicks  is  assigned  to  Fleet  Imaging  Com- 
mand, Norfolk. 
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Whether  alone  on  the  pier  or  working 
under  the  looming,  battered  bumper 
of  a tug’s  business  end,  BMs  rely  on 
strong,  sure  hands. 
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Showing  how 


To  teach  us  what  we  need  to  know,  we  have 
our  sharpest  sailors  — Navy  instructors. 


fW  /arily,  knowing  what  is 
M#  M#  coming,  a Navy  student 
W W climbs  gingerly  through  a 
hatch,  tentatively  descends  a 15-foot 
ladder,  and  for  his  pains  is  hit  with  a 
150-pound  water  blast,  delivered 
courtesy  of  a fire  main  hose. 

Damage  Control  1st  Class  (SW)  Carl 
Stephenson  — Navy  instructor  — 
watches  this  part  of  damage  control 
training  4,500  times  a year.  During 
his  two-day  damage  control  course  he 
teaches  students  ranking  from  sea- 
man recruit  to  commander  how  to 
patch  and  repair  a crippled  ship,  often 
under  the  most  adverse  conditions. 

"If  they  aren't  hanging  on  tightly  to 
that  ladder,"  Stephenson  said,  "the 
water  pressure  will  knock  them  clear 
across  the  room  and  paste  them  flat 
against  the  bulkhead." 

Inside  the  pitch-black  trainer,  at  the 
Fleet  Training  Center  in  Norfolk, 
Stephenson  will  be  there  to  help 
them  if  they  get  in  trouble;  once 
underway  — and  perhaps  under  fast- 
moving  water  — no  subject  matter 


Story  by  JOl  Melissa  Lefler,  photos  by  PHCS  Ron  Bayles 


expert  will  be  around  to  hold  their 
hands.  Therefore,  expert  instruction 
on  land  can  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween tragedy  or  triumph  in  fighting 
a shipboard  emergency. 

Stephenson,  although  not  a profes- 
sional educator,  is  an  expert  instruc- 
tor. His  expertise  is  authenticated  by 
the  Meritorious  Unit  Ribbon  he  and 
fellow  instructors  wear  because  top 
Navy  officials  credited  their  training 
of  the  crew  of  USS  Samuel  B. 


Roberts  (FFG  58)  with  her  miraculous 
survival. 

Across  town,  at  Dam  Neck's  Fleet 
Combat  Training  Center,  Atlantic, 
Operations  Specialist  1st  Class  (SW) 
David  Kelley's  students  cautiously 
scan  the  glowing  radar  scopes  in 
Kelley's  four-week  anti-submarine  air 
traffic  control  course.  Every  five  sec- 
onds, an  orange  radar  sweep  streaks 
across  each  of  the  six  radar  screens. 
The  regular  sweep  establishes  a com- 


Navy  courses  differ  from  civilian 
courses  in  this:  students  learn  that 
one  sailor's  mistake  can  result  in  his 
shipmates’  deaths. 
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fortable,  hypnotic  — and  possibly  — 
fatal  rhythm.  If  Kelley's  student  con- 
troller is  lulled  in  the  quiet  darkness 
from  watchfulness  into  a trance-like 
state,  it  would  mean  a hypothetical 
fiery  death  for  his  imaginary  pilots. 
Once  underway,  with  real  aviators 
circling  the  skies,  no  expert  like 
Kelley  will  be  on  hand  to  jar  a con- 
troller's shoulder  if  he  nods  off. 

Like  other  educators,  Navy  instruc- 
tors spend  time  behind  the  podium, 
lecturing;  behind  desks,  grading 
papers;  and  between  classes  and  after 
school,  answering  students'  ques- 
tions, helping  them  through  their  dif- 
ficulties. What  separates  Navy  train- 
ing courses  from  many  civilian 
courses  is  not  the  day-to-day  work  of 
teaching,  but  the  long-term  focus  and 
the  consequences  of  instructional 
failure.  The  Navy  teaches  that  indi- 
vidual mistakes  can  result  in  massive 
damage  and  multiple  deaths. 


Rather  than  hire  professionally- 
trained  civilian  instructors,  the  Navy 
usually  chooses  its  teachers  from  the 
most  skilled  and  experienced  petty 
officers  available  in  the  fleet.  They 
will  instruct  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  sailors  who  will  operate,  fix  and 
maintain  the  Navy's  ships  and  air- 
planes. The  chosen  few  who  man  the 
podiums  and  pointers  at  more  than  60 
"A"  schools  and  hundreds  of  advanced 
and  specialty  training  schools,  are 
there  because  they  have  proven  they 
can  do  their  jobs  well.  They  have 
earned  the  right  to  teach. 

Because  the  standards  for  choosing 
these  petty  officers  are  high  and  the 
requirements  are  stringent,  it's  no 
surprise  that  so  many  sailors  seek  the 
challenge  of  instructor  duty.  Most  of 
them  believe  becoming  a teacher  of 
young  sailors  is  an  honor.  The  FTC 
nominee  for  1988  Navy  Instructor  of 
the  Year,  Ship's  Serviceman  1st  Class 


DC1  Stephenson  and  his  fellow  in- 
structors for  a damage  control  train- 
ing course  received  awards  because 
their  expert  instruction  helped  the 
crew  of  USS  Roberts  save  FFG  58. 

(SW)  Jeffrey  Montgomery,  believes 
that  complete  knowledge  of  one's 
rating  is  not,  by  itself,  enough  to 
make  a sailor  an  effective  teacher.  It 
takes  knowledge  of  other  sailors. 

"I  think  the  Navy  is  looking  for 
people  who  have  shown  leadership," 
Montgomery  said.  "They  are  looking 
for  a person  who  may  be  a bit  over- 
bearing, who  is  not  afraid  to  make 
any  necessary  changes. 

"And  overall,  an  instructor  must  be 
someone  who  is  a 'we'  person,  not  an 
T person,"  continued  Montgomery, 
who  has  been  a "C"  school  instruc- 
tor for  more  than  two  years.  T peo- 
ple don't  work  well  with  other  in- 
structors." 

An  "A"  school  instructor,  Ocean 
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Systems  Technician  1st  Class  Kim- 
merly  Zimmer,  was  the  1988  instruc- 
tor-of-the  year  nominee  for  the  Anti- 
Submarine  Warfare  Training  School 
in  Norfolk.  She  asked  to  become  an 
instructor  two  years  ago.  After  col- 
lateral duty  as  training  petty  officer 
at  her  former  command,  Zimmer 
decided  she  might  like  teaching  on  a 
larger  scale. 

"Training  was  the  best  part  of  the 
job,"  Zimmer  remembered.  "I  en- 
joyed watching  the  'light  bulbs'  come 
on." 

What  do  Zimmer,  Stephenson, 
Kelley  and  Montgomery  have  in  com- 
mon? According  to  their  students, 
their  supervisors,  and  their  fellow 

Students  learn  both  the  technical 
aspects  of  their  soon-to-be  new 
rating  and  about  life  in  the  fleet  from 
their  instructors. 


instructors,  these  professionals  are 
some  of  the  better  representatives  of 
why  the  concept  of  sailor/instructor 
works. 

None  of  them  have  a four-year 
degree  in  teaching.  Before  they  took 
an  intensive  four-week  instructor 
training  course,  none  of  them  had 
ever  addressed  a large  group  of  people 
on  a regular  basis.  Yet,  each  of  them 
demonstrates  why  the  Navy  can  use 
technically-sound,  knowledgeable 
petty  officers  — with  minimal  train- 
ing as  teachers  — to  train  their  less 
experienced  shipmates,  year  after 
year,  achieving  excellent  results. 

Their  students  can  tell  you  why  it 
works. 

"In  college,  teachers  put  out  the 
information  and  it's  up  to  you  to  ask 
for  help  if  you  don't  understand,"  said 
Seaman  Apprentice  Kenneth  Phillips 


Jr.,  one  of  Zimmer's  students  at  the 
8-month  Ocean  Systems  Technician 
Maintenance  "A"  school,  in  Norfolk. 
"In  this  school,  if  you  hit  a rough 
spot,  they  are  right  there,  asking.  . . . 
They  care  if  you  make  it  through  this 
school." 

SHI  David  Engelbrecht,  one  of 
Montgomery's  records-keeping  stu- 
dents, gave  another  reason  why  he 
thinks  a good  sailor  can  be  more  effec- 
tive for  the  Navy  than  a professional 
instructor. 

"He  [Montgomery]  kept  my  inter- 
est by  telling  me  about  things  that 
would  happen  in  the  fleet  when  we 
tried  to  apply  what  we  were  learning. 
He  didn't  rely  on  the  book,  he  used 
it  as  a reference  and  the  real-life  cir- 
cumstances he  told  us  about  put  the 
book  in  perspective." 

Now  assigned  to  the  oiler  USS 


Savannah  (AOR  4),  Engelbrecht  still 
pursues  the  student/teacher  relation- 
ship he  established  with  Mont- 
gomery. "Now  that  I am  a records- 
keeper  for  the  ship's  store,  I like  to 
call  the  school  and  get  advice.  He's 
been  at  it  a lot  longer  than  I have." 

Teaching  records-keeping  for  eight 
hours  a day  can  present  many  chal- 
lenges (one  of  which  is  to  keep  his 
students  awake)  but  Montgomery 
says  that  the  Navy  instructor  train- 
ing course  taught  him  "how  to  liven 
up  a dull  but  necessary  subject." 

Montgomery  livens  up  each  "C" 
school  subject  he  teaches  with  an 
abiding  commitment  to  his  rating. 
Although  the  job  of  a ship's  serv- 
iceman may  not  be  one  where  saving 
lives  comes  into  play,  the  quality  of 
life  and  the  morale  of  the  crew  are  his 
daily  realities. 

"When  that  engineman  gets  off 
watch,  he  really  appreciates  the  well- 
stocked  candy  machine,  or  that  the 
ship's  store  has  a variety  of  things  he 
wants,"  said  Montgomery.  "He  can 
make  some  choices  then,  when  he 
doesn't  get  to  make  too  many  choices 
anywhere  else  on  the  ship." 

The  sailors  on  his  last  ship,  the 
tank  landing  ship  USS  La  Moure 
County  (LST  1 194),  dubbed  the  ship's 
store  "Monty's  mini-mart,"  Mont- 
gomery said,  a tribute  to  the  fact  that 
he  always  had  what  they  needed. 

Impeccable  in  appearance,  Mont- 
gomery's neatly-styled,  thick  brown 
hair  provides  the  students  in  barber 
"C"  school  with  an  opportunity  to 
practice  on  a live  model.  His  dress 
blue  uniforms  are  cleaned  at  the  laun- 
dry "C"  school,  too. 

"I  haven't  had  a haircut  out  in  town 
in  five  years,"  said  Montgomery 
matter-of-factly,  seemingly  undis- 
turbed by  the  quick  turnover  of  stu- 
dent barbers  in  the  four-week  barber 
course.  "And  the  laundry  students 
have  never  ruined  one  of  my  uni- 
forms," he  added. 

While  people  in  some  other  ratings 
in  the  Navy,  and  even  some  of  Mont- 


gomery's "C"  school  students,  ini- 
tially view  the  ship's  serviceman 
rating  as  menial,  Montgomery 
doesn't  think  so.  He  considers  the 
"service-oriented  rating"  as  a proud 
calling,  and  he  works  to  pass  that  at- 
titude on  to  his  "C"  school  students. 

"I  think  the  right  attitude  can  lift 
the  rating  above  being  a 'skivvy 
washer.'  I try  to  get  away  from  that 
derogatory  term.  The  students  hear 
that,  and  they  get  down  on  them- 
selves. It's  a dull  job  working  down 
in  a comer  of  the  ship,  and  a lot  of 
times  the  laundry  people  feel  they  are 
only  noticed  when  a uniform  is  ruined. 
But  being  responsible  for  $10,000  to 
$15,000  in  uniforms  every  day  is 
important  work." 

While  teaching  a laundry  "C" 
school  class  of  six  SHs,  from  E-2  to 
E-5,  Montgomery  talks  about  pride, 
accountability,  leadership,  attitude, 
flexibility  and  coping  with  unhappy 
customers. 

To  get  the  students  involved  in  the 
class,  he  asks  many  questions,  draw- 
ing on  their  experience  and  knowl- 
edge. When  an  answer  isn't  on  target, 
Montgomery  doesn't  call  it  wrong,  he 


Sailors  like  OT1  Zimmer  attend  an  in- 
tensive, four-week  instructor  school 
to  learn  how  to  teach  in  classrooms, 
simulators  and  hands-on  labs. 

simply  points  out  that  there  may  be 
a better  answer  available. 

Humor  plays  its  part,  too,  when 
Montgomery  uses  it  to  paint  a vivid 
verbal  picture. 

"You  never  want  to  get  into  a situa- 
tion where  your  supply  officer  is  try- 
ing to  explain  to  the  XO  why  his 
pants  are  five  inches  too  short,"  he 
said  to  his  class,  obviously  drawing 
on  personal  experience,  as  he  stood 
stiffly  at  attention  in  front  of  the 
imaginary  XO. 

Montgomery  banters  easily  but 
says  that  his  relaxed  repartee  with  the 
students  didn't  come  naturally. 
"Talking  in  front  of  people  made  me 
nervous  at  the  beginning,"  he  said, 
"but  watching  the  other  instmctors, 
you  get  a little  better." 

The  classroom  is  small,  about  12 
feet  square,  and  Montgomery  isn't  far 
from  any  of  his  students,  but  he  still 
gets  up,  walks  around,  careful  to  pay 
personal  attention  to  each. 

"Nobody  fails  my  courses,"  Mont- 
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goraery  stated  emphatically.  "If  a stu- 
dent is  failing,  I am  failing.  I never  let 
anyone  think  he  is  lacking  in  ability. 
Maybe  if  he  can't  comprehend  the 
lecture,  he  will  understand  it  when  I 
demonstrate  it  on  the  machines." 

Montgomery  discourages  competi- 
tion among  his  students,  telling  them 
they  are  all  there  to  win.  "There  are 
no  'rocks'  here,"  he  said  seriously. 
"Rocks  are  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean." 

Montgomery  isn't  the  only  instruc- 
tor to  discourage  competition  among 
the  students.  Zimmer  said  she  learned 
the  hard  way,  while  she  was  in  "A" 
school,  how  destructive  competition 
can  be.  She  remembers  ruining  a 
friendship  with  a fellow  student  by 
trying,  too  hard,  to  come  out  on  top 
of  a grade-point-average  competition 
every  week.  Zimmer  doesn't  allow 
that  to  happen  in  her  classes. 

There  are  only  six  weeks  to  go 
before  graduating  from  the  36-week 
course.  With  their  automatic  promo- 
tions to  petty  officer  third  class  hang- 
ing in  the  balance,  Zimmer's  students 
sit  quietly  as  dozens  of  computer 
maintenance  flow  charts  are  silently 
projected  on  the  front  wall  of  the 
classroom  for  their  analysis. 

Zimmer  teaches  her  lesson  in  its 
own  language  — fixed  and  adaptive 
bands,  subframes,  correlation  bands, 
unconventional  beam  forms  — the 
terms  obviously  have  meaning  for  the 
students  even  if  they  leave  the  casual 
observer  befuddled. 

The  students,  who  entered  the 
Navy's  advanced  electronics  program 
by  making  top  scores  on  their  armed 
forces  test  batteries,  have  acute  com- 
prehension skills,  bom  of  six  and  a 
half  months  of  intense  study  — 40 
hours  a week,  plus  two  to  three  hours 
of  homework  each  night.  Of  Septem- 
ber's original  class  of  eight,  only  three 


SHI  Montgomery  teaches  more  than 
technical  knowledge  — he  teaches 
pride  in  his  rating. 


are  left.  These  remaining  high-tech 
sailors  clearly  understand  the  alpha- 
bet soup  that  floats  ephemerally 
from  the  overhead  projector  to  the 
screen.  They  don't  talk  much,  per- 
haps unconsciously  preparing  for 
work  in  a rating  where  just  about 
everything  is  classified. 

Students  who  make  it  this  far  into 
the  course  have  no  academic  problem 
graduating,  Zimmer  said. 

But  there  are  other  hurdles.  For 


Zimmer's  three  students,  "A"  school 
has  another  side,  a military  side.  Zim- 
mer, and  all  "A"  school  instructors 
throughout  the  Navy,  are  active  in 
this  effort. 

Zimmer  is  not  only  an  instructor, 
she  does  double  duty  as  a company 
commander  in  the  student's  training 
brigade.  This  is  a concept  adopted 
from  the  Army's  basic  training 
schools,  and  implemented  through- 
out the  Navy's  "A"  schools.  On  duty 
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days,  Zimmer  marches,  runs  physical 
training  routines  and  stands  over- 
night duty,  complete  with  bed 
checks,  at  the  OT  "A"  school  bar- 
racks. 

''We're  there  for  emotional  sup- 
port," Zimmer  says,  "and  to  teach  the 
students  how  to  behave  in  a military 
way,  even  when  they  are  off-duty." 

Thus,  the  instructors  know  exactly 
what  goes  on  in  their  students'  lives 
24  hours  a day,  seven  days  a week.  It's 
more  personal  attention,  Zimmer 
admits,  than  most  of  the  students 
could  even  imagine  wanting. 

But  aside  from  the  occasional  inva- 
sion of  privacy,  Seaman  Jenifer  Cian- 
cio  found  the  advantage  in  having  the 
instructors  around  late  at  night,  stand- 
ing watches,  while  she  struggled  with 
assignments  due  the  next  day. 

"It  is  like  having  a private  tutor. 
Nothing  can  beat  that  one-on-one 
instruction,"  said  Ciancio,  one  of 
Zimmer's  top  students.  "That  got  me 
through  to  the  next  phase  of  the 
course  plenty  of  times.  They  are  a lot 
more  than  just  instructors,"  she  added. 
"If  you  have  a problem,  the  first  per- 
son you  tell  is  an  instructor." 

Like  Montgomery's  students,  Zim- 
mer's soon-to-graduate  students  are 
riveted  by  stories  about  life  in  the 
fleet.  Since  their  rating  doesn't  go  to 
sea,  stories  about  duty  in  remote 
overseas  locations,  as  technicians  for 
an  array  of  complex  computers  and 
receivers,  hold  their  attention. 

One  day,  relaxing  after  lunch  break, 
the  quiet,  no-nonsense  Zimmer  in- 
dulges in  a sea  story.  Her  students 
listen  intently,  knowing  it  will  soon 
be  their  turn. 

"The  alarm  bell  in  the  bunk  room 
is  right  above  the  duty  tech's  head 
when  he  or  she  is  sleeping,"  Zimmer 
began.  "It's  meant  to  be  heard  even 
if  you  aren't  in  that  room  — so  if  it 
goes  off  while  you  are  sleeping.  . . . 

"One  time,  at  my  first  duty  station, 
I forgot  I was  in  the  top  rack,  and  it 
was,  'Oh,  I have  to  get  up!'  and  I fell 
right  out  of  the  rack  on  top  of  my 


roommate,  who  was  also  trying  to  get 
out  the  door. 

"When  the  bell  goes  off,  you  have 
only  20  minutes  to  get  the  whole  array 
back  up,"  she  continued,  referring  to 
the  need  to  activate  ASW  gear  ASAP. 

"Well,  let  me  tell  you  about  that," 
Zimmer  said.  "That  night,  I ran  down 
the  passageway  in  my  dungarees  and 
a thermal  insulated  shirt,  ponytail  fly- 
ing, and  I got  written  up  by  the 
ensign  on  duty.  She  had  every  hair  in 
place,  and  you  should  have  seen  her 
face  when  she  caught  sight  of  me  tear- 
ing across  the  quarterdeck. 

"But  all  I could  think  about  was, 
'Got  to  get  the  gear  up.'" 

Some  students  expressed  anxiety 
about  the  responsibility  and  the  pres- 
sure to  perform. 

"You  will  be  scared  sometimes," 
said  Zimmer,  "until  something  goes 
wrong  with  the  gear  some  night  and 
you  handle  it.  Then  you'll  remember 
what  I said  to  do  — I'll  come  back  to 
haunt  you."  All  instructors  hope  their 
lessons  will  come  back  to  haunt  their 
students. 

Just  before  taking  his  apprehensive 


Navy  instructors  often  double  as 
‘‘company  commanders”  for  “A” 
school  students,  providing  military 
instruction  and  moral  support. 

damage  control  students  into  the 
"Buttercup"  trainer  for  their  water 
dousing  and  pipe  patching  exercises, 
Stephenson,  like  Zimmer,  tried  to  offer 
his  students  some  comfort. 

"Keep  just  one  thing  in  mind,"  said 
Stephenson,  with  a laconic  North 
Carolina  drawl.  "When  you  go  down 
there,  and  30,000  gallons  of  water  is 
flooding  down  around  you  — " he 
paused,  his  natural  gift  of  rhetoric 
building  the  suspense.  "When  you  are 
down  there,  and  you  get  scared, 
remember  I will  be  down  there  with 
you.  . . . 

"And  if  there  was  anything  that 
was  going  to  hurt  you,  I damn  sure 
wouldn't  be  down  there." 

Everyone  laughs,  even  though 
Stephenson  has  taught  them  well 
that  damage  control  is  not  a laughing 
matter.  □ 

Lefler  is  assigned  to  NIRA  Det.  4,  Norfolk. 
Bayles  is  assigned  to  FLTIMAGCOM, 
Norfolk. 
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Want  to  know  how  to  add  chevrons 
to  your  sleeve?  Talk  to  the  folks  at  the  Navy 
Advancement  Center. 


Story  by  JOl(SW)  Gary  Ross,  photos  by  PHl(AC)  Scott  M.  Allen 


"You  can  be  a 4.0  sailor,  have  the 
very  best  evals,  but  if  you  don't  study 
for  your  advancement  exam,  you're 
just  not  going  to  make  it,"  said  Chief 
Aviation  Structural  Mechanic  (AW) 
Beth  Blevins. 

And  she  should  know.  As  the  1988 
Shore  Sailor  of  the  Year,  Blevins, 
along  with  thousands  of  other  "hard- 
chargin'  " sailors,  knows  the  key  to 
Navy  advancement  is  studying  for 
your  advancement  exam.  It's  that 
simple. 

Everyone's  heard  the  excuses  from 
frustrated  sailors  who  have  taken  a 
Navywide  advancement  exam,  but 
failed  to  make  rate:  "I  don't  care,  I'm 
getting  out  anyway"  or,  "Well,  what 
do  you  expect?  They  only  advanced 
10  people!" 

But  it's  more  important  to  ask 
legitimate  questions  about  the  Navy 
advancement  system,  such  as:  How 
do  they  put  the  tests  together?  What 
do  the  tests  measure?  and  What  do  I 
have  to  do  to  get  advanced? 

The  first  rung  in  climbing  the  Navy 
promotion  ladder  is  study.  Study, 


Personnel  at  the  Navy  Advancement 
Center  use  a production  line  to  fill 
advancement  exam  requests. 


study,  study  — and  when  you  think 
you  know  your  rate  training  manual 
inside  and  out,  study  some  more. 

According  to  CDR  Michael  Selby, 
department  head  of  the  Navy  Ad- 
vancement Center  at  Saufley  Field  in 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  there's  no  shortcut  to 
getting  advanced.  It  takes  plain,  hard 
work. 

"There  are  absolutely  no  tricks 
in  taking  a Navywide  advancement 
exam,"  Selby  said.  "All  test  questions 
have  only  one  answer,  contrary  to 
what  you  might  hear  from  people  in 
the  fleet.  The  questions  all  meet  a lot 


of  stringent  requirements."  Selby 
pointed  out  that  the  only  way  to 
answer  the  questions  correctly  is  to 
know  the  information. 

The  advancement  center  has  teams 
of  experts  developing  the  exams  for 
each  rating.  Each  team  includes  an 
exam  writer  — chief  petty  officer  or 
above,  who  is  the  subject  matter  ex- 
pert — and  a civilian  education 
specialist  who  is  the  testing  and 
education  expert. 

"The  ed  spec's  main  concern  is  that 
the  test  questions  themselves  don't 
interfere  with  the  focus  of  the  ques- 
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tion;"  Selby  said.  "The  subject  mat- 
ter experts  make  sure  the  questions 
are  technically  correct,  while  the  ed 
specs  ensure  that  they  are  structurally 
correct." 

The  advancement  exam  process 
begins  with  the  development  of  a test 
plan  and  outline,  the  "blueprint" 
from  which  the  exams  are  con- 
structed. The  plan  and  outline  specify 
the  number  of  sections  in  the  exam, 
the  subject  matter  of  the  sections  and 
how  many  questions  will  be  in  each 
section. 


In  preparing  the  exams,  writers  use 
information  from  the  current  Occu- 
pational Standards  for  that  rate  and 
the  Bibliography  for  Advancement 
Study,  both  of  which  are  available  at 
any  unit  educational  services  office. 

"Both  publications  are  extremely 
valuable  as  study  aids,"  Selby  said. 
"They  list  all  sources  used  in  prepar- 
ing questions  for  each  exam." 

After  the  exam  is  written,  it  is 
edited,  reviewed  by  the  team  and 
finally  printed.  Every  question  is 
referenced  to  the  appropriate  Occupa- 


“Out  of  the  approx- 
imately 130,000  exam 
answer  sheets  we 
receive  each  cycle, 
6,000  to  8,000  of 
them  are  kicked  out 
by  the  optical  scanner 
because  of  discrep- 
ancies. ” 


tional  Standards  and  verified. 

On  the  day  of  the  Navywide  exam, 
the  exam  writer  also  takes  the  exam 
to  detect  any  questions  which  may 
have  become  obsolete  since  the  exam 
was  written. 

"The  tests  that  are  taken  on  exam 
day  were  actually  written  more  than 
a year  ago,"  Selby  said.  "For  instance, 
if  a new  instruction  pertaining  to 
your  rate  comes  out  after  the  test  was 
written,  the  exam  writer  spots  that 
when  taking  the  exam.  If  the  instruc- 
tion change  invalidates  the  question, 
that  question  will  be  thrown  out." 
However,  candidates  should  answer 
all  questions  on  the  test.  According 
to  Selby,  there  are  surprisingly  very 
few  questions  from  fleet  sailors 
concerning  the  validity  of  a question 
on  the  test. 

"We  might  get  a phone  call  or  two, 
and  we  acknowledge  their  concern," 
Selby  said.  "But  for  the  most  part, 
exams  that  hit  the  fleet  are  truly  cor- 
rect." 

The  exams  are  so  carefully  re- 
viewed that  the  advancement  center 


The  advancement  center  uses  a com- 
puter that  scans  each  answer  sheet 
and  transfers  the  information  to  a 
tape. 
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has  a staff  psychologist  on  board  to 
make  sure  questions  are  fair  to  the 
test  taker. 

"I've  been  here  for  more  than  20 
years  . . . making  sure  that  test  ques- 
tions are  fair  to  each  and  every 
sailor,"  said  Dr.  Margaret  Smith,  psy- 
chologist for  the  center.  "Between  the 
ed  specs,  the  subject  matter  experts 
and  myself,  no  stone  goes  unturned." 

After  exam  day,  all  answer  sheets 
are  shipped  via  registered  mail  to 
Naval  Education  and  Training  Pro- 
gram Management  Support  Activity 
for  scoring.  As  the  sheets  arrive, 
NETPMSA  people  log  them  in  and 
put  them  in  batches.  A "batch"  is 
immediately  assigned  a number  so 
that  it  can  be  retrieved  at  any  point 
in  the  scoring  process. 

The  answer  sheets  go  through  an 
optical  scanner,  which  transfers  the 
information  onto  magnetic  tape. 
After  all  the  exams  are  scanned,  they 
are  sent  to  the  Navy  Regional  Data 
Center  at  Naval  Air  Station  Pensacola 
for  scoring  by  computers. 

But  all  of  those  steps  don't  neces- 
sarily go  without  a hitch. 

"Out  of  the  approximately  130,000 
exam  answer  sheets  we  receive  each 
cycle,  6,000  to  8,000  of  them  are 
kicked  out  by  the  optical  scanner 
because  of  discrepancies,"  Selby  said. 

Most  of  these  discrepancies  are  in 
the  form  of  errors,  usually  made  by 
the  individual  taking  the  test,  or  by 
the  command  reviewing  the  test 
taker's  worksheet.  "Correcting  all  of 
those  errors  has  to  be  done  by  hand, 
which  delays  the  scoring  process," 
Selby  added. 

And  that's  not  all.  Selby  said  that 
some  of  the  answer  sheets  will  come 
back  wrinkled,  ripped  or  tom,  a prob- 
lem which  has  an  interesting 
solution. 


When  wrinkled  answer  sheets  are 
received,  the  wrinkles  must  be  ironed 
out. 


"We  actually  have  a clothes  iron. 
If  some  of  the  answer  sheets  come 
back  badly  wrinkled,  we  iron  them 
flat  so  they  can  go  through  the  scan- 
ner," Selby  said. 

Besides  the  ironing,  there  are  other 
"household"  chores  the  people  of 
NETPMSA  perform.  Before  the  blank 
answer  sheets  go  out  to  the  fleet,  they 
are  put  through  a high  humidity  test 
— wetting  down  sample  answer 
sheets  and  drying  them  out  to  see  if 
they  can  withstand  moisture. 

The  Navy  Advancement  Center 
isn't  confined  to  the  small  office 


spaces  of  the  converted  officer's 
quarters  that  date  back  to  the  years 
when  Saufley  Field  was  an  active 
naval  air  station.  A warehouse,  almost 
the  size  of  a football  field,  is  home  for 
all  the  exams,  bibliographies  and 
answer  sheets  used  for  the  tests.  And 
security  is  tight. 

"Everyone  who  works  in  the  ware- 
house where  the  tests  are  kept  has  a 
secret  clearance,"  Selby  said.  "If  you 
are  a guest  here,  you  have  to  be  signed 
in  by  an  employee,  given  a badge 
identifying  you  as  a visitor  and 
escorted  everywhere  you  go." 
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. . . “if  you  don’t 
study  for  the  test  and 
cut  a good  score,  you 
won’t  make  it.” 

The  security  must  be  very  good. 
NETPMSA  has  had  no  known  inter- 
nal compromise  of  test  materials. 

Once  all  the  exams  are  graded  and 
given  a standard  score  (the  point  total 
on  the  lower  left  of  the  profile  sheet), 
the  waiting  game  begins. 

"The  CNO's  office  has  to  release  to 
us  the  number  of  people  to  advance  in 
each  rate  and  rating,"  Selby  said.  "The 
fleet  gets  pretty  anxious  around  the 
end  of  May  and  November." 

Once  the  list  of  selectees  to  be 
advanced  is  released,  the  Advancement 
Center's  job  doesn't  slow  down.  There 
are  always  people  who  missed  the 
cutoff  score  by  only  half  a point  or  less. 

"The  most  common  thing  people 


call  us  with  is,  'I  found  an  extra  award 
point  that  wasn't  in  my  record,' " Selby 
said.  "In  a case  like  that,  all  they  have 
to  do  is  verify  it  through  their  chain  of 
command,  get  their  ESO  to  OK  it  and 
then  have  the  command  send  a letter 
to  us  with  supporting  documentation. 
If  valid  documentation  is  approved,  the 
person  may  be  advanced." 

In  addition  to  the  Navywide  ad- 
vancement exams  for  E-4  through  E-6, 
the  advancement  center  also  adminis- 
ters and  grades  the  chief  petty  officer 
exams  and  processes  the  answer  sheets 
for  senior  chief  and  master  chief  can- 
didates. 

"The  E-8s  and  E-9s  don't  actually 
take  a test,  however  they  still  have  an 
advancement  cycle  to  go  through," 
Selby  said.  "All  they  do  is  complete  an 
answer  sheet  to  let  us  know  that  they 
are  still  recommended,  etc." 

Exam  scores  aren't  the  only  factor  in 
the  advancement  process.  Performance 
marks,  time  in  service  and  paygrade, 
awards  and  points  accrued  from  past 


advancement  exams,  all  weigh  heavi- 
ly in  the  total  standard  score.  One 
point  could  make  the  difference  in 
whether  or  not  a sailor  is  advanced. 

"I've  seen  it  happen  before  when  a 
candidate  is  just  a tenth  of  a point 
away  from  being  advanced  — if  only 
the  performance  mark  was  a hun- 
dredth of  a point  higher,  or  if  that  can- 
didate had  one  more  award  point,"  Dr. 
Smith  said. 

But  according  to  Selby,  the  bottom 
line  is  knowledge  of  your  rate  training 
manuals. 

"Four-O  performance  marks  are 
great,"  Selby  said,  "but  if  you  don't 
study  for  the  test  and  cut  a good  score, 
you  just  won't  make  it." 

Ask  Chief  Blevins.  □ 

Ross  is  a writer  for  All  Hands.  Allen  is  a 
photoj ournalist  for  All  Hands. 


Personnel  at  the  center  restock  the 
storeroom  shelves  where  tests  are 
stored. 
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Doyle  sailor  ‘goes  overboard’  for  shipmate 


"Shipmates  helping  shipmates"  is 
an  age-old  tradition  among  those  who 
sail  the  high  seas.  Recently,  a sailor 
aboard  USS  Doyle  (FFG  39)  proved 
that  spirit  has  withstood  the  test  of 
time. 

While  on  patrol  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
in  January,  Doyle  was  recovering  a 
barge  which  had  broken  free  from 
alongside  the  guided  missile  frigate. 
Boatswain's  Mate  2nd  Class  Kenneth 
Charles  was  assisting  in  the  recovery 


operation  when  he  lost  his  balance 
and  fell  overboard.  Because  of  the 
heavy  seas  and  high  winds,  he  was 
unable  to  grab  the  life  rings  and  lines 
thrown  to  him.  BM2  Robin  Pearce 
recognized  the  danger  to  his  ship- 
mate, and  jumped  into  the  water  to 
rescue  him.  Both  men  were  brought 
aboard  Doyle  without  injuries  soon 
after. 

Only  hours  after  the  incident, 
RADM  Anthony  A.  Less,  Commander 


of  the  Joint  Task  Force  Middle  East, 
presented  Pearce  a Navy  Achievement 
Medal  for  his  heroic  actions. 

"Petty  Officer  Pearce's  unhesitating 
response  to  a perilous  situation,  with- 
out regard  for  his  own  safety,  is  an 
example  of  today's  sailors'  will- 
ingness to  go  to  any  length  to  help  a 
shipmate,"  Less  said.  ■ 

— Story  by  Joint  Task  Force  Middle  East 
Public  Affairs  Office. 


Navy  cook  makes  ‘masterpieces’  from  fruits  and  vegetables 


Can  a watermelon,  a carrot,  a 
cucumber,  green  onions  and  spinach 
leaves  mix  together  and  evolve  into 
a peacock? 

Through  the  expert  hands  of  Chief 
Mess  Management  Specialist  Ruben 
Neri,  this  "evolution"  could  happen. 
It  is  not  mutation  or  metamorphosis, 
but  a technique  in  culinary  arts. 

With  intricate  handiwork,  the  wa- 
termelon is  carved  into  a peacock's 
body.  A green  cucumber  becomes  the 
neck,  and  the  orange  carrot  is  attached 
as  the  beak.  Spinach  leaves  grow  in- 
to feathers  and  the  green  onions, 
together  with  other  gamishings,  serve 
as  the  decorative  tail.  A proud  pea- 
cock emerges  as  the  table  centerpiece 
for  a formal  banquet. 

Neri,  USS  Saipan's  (LHA  2)  ward- 
room leading  chief  petty  officer,  is  a 
cook  who  is  adept  in  the  culinary  arts. 

Neri  said  he  learned  his  craft  most- 
ly from  the  "old  salt"  stewards  and 
cooks  with  whom  he  previously 
served.  He  also  read  a lot  of  books.  He 
began  cake  decorating  when  he  at- 
tended a Food  Service  Management 
"C"  School  in  San  Diego. 

"I  never  quit  trying  to  learn  and  to 
improve  myself,"  Neri  said. 

While  in  France  on  liberty,  he 


checked  out  the  restaurants  and 
bakeries.  He  took  notes  on  the  food 
displays,  the  presentations  and  how 
they  were  prepared. 

"When  I leam  something  new  in 
food  preparation,  I first  try  it  at 
home,"  Neri  said,  "then  I introduce 
it  in  my  job  in  the  Navy." 


MSC  Ruben  Neri 


Besides  learning  the  decorative 
aspects  of  foreign  cuisine,  he  also 
uses  his  knowledge  of  international 
dishes  in  preparing  food  for  foreign 
dignitaries  entertained  as  guests  on 
his  ship. 


"There  was  a time  when  my  ship 
was  in  Israel  and  my  commanding 
officer  invited  some  Israeli  guests  for 
dinner,"  he  recalled.  "I  quickly  went 
around  asking  the  local  people  about 
the  Jewish  laws  and  customs  for 
preparing  food  so  I knew  what  to 
serve  our  guests." 

A native  of  Iriga  City,  Republic  of 
the  Philippines,  Neri  joined  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  April  1965.  As  a young  man 
enlisting  in  the  Navy  at  Sangley  Point 
in  Cavite  City,  Philippines,  all  he 
knew  was  how  to  cook  a few  Filipino 
dishes. 

The  Navy  taught  him  how  to  cook 
other  dishes  in  Steward's  "A"  School. 
Although  he  wasn't  enthusiastic 
about  cooking  at  the  time,  he  changed 
his  attitude  when  he  realized  that  it 
could  also  be  financially  rewarding. 

During  his  off-duty  days,  Neri  con- 
ducts culinary  arts  workshops  for 
Navy  wives  and  he  has  also  excelled 
in  the  preparation  and  decoration  of 
wedding  cakes. 

"As  long  as  people  like  to  eat,"  Neri 
said,  "there  will  always  be  jobs  for 
cooks."  ■ 


— Story  by  JOl  Alan  Uyenco,  USS  Saipan 
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Recruiter  sings,  clowns  his  way  to  success 


AS2  Frank  Lamothe  clowns  around  for  kids  of  all  ages. 


The  crowd  standing  around  the 
lavishly  decorated  hall  is  idly  talking. 
Conversations  range  from  the  mean- 
ings found  in  modem  dance  to  the 
best  recordings  of  Mantovani. 

A small  group  of  children,  who 
accompanied  their  parents  to  the 
Heart  of  the  Arts  convention,  are 
obviously  bored  and  are  playing  with 
their  hois  d’oeuvres. 

Suddenly,  whoops  and  hollers  are 
heard  from  the  back  of  the  audi- 
torium. The  children  immediately 
begin  to  perk  up  and  are  delighted  as 
the  "entertainment'7  arrives  in  a flash 
of  noise  and  color.  A small  army  of 
circus  clowns  runs  to  the  risers  set  up 
in  the  front  of  the  room  — the 
Cascade  Chorus  has  arrived. 

The  60-  to  80-member  chorus  is  a 
chapter  of  the  Society  for  the  Preser- 
vation and  Encouragement  of  Barber- 
shop Quartet  Singing  in  America,  ac- 
cording to  Aviation  Support  Equip- 
ment Technician  2nd  Class  Frank 
Lamothe,  a top  Naval  Reserve  recruit- 
er in  the  Eugene,  Ore.,  area. 

Lamothe  has  been  with  the  chorus 
for  about  a year.  "When  I first 
arrived  in  Eugene,  I went  through  all 
the  old  information  packets  from  the 
last  recruiter.  I asked  one  of  the  other 
recruiters  what  there  was  to  do 
around  here,  since  I was  new  and 
didn't  know  my  way  around.  He  asked 
me,  'Do  you  sing?'  and  invited  me  to 
see  one  of  their  performances,"  said 
Lamothe.  He  thought  the  chorus  was 
terrific  and  decided  to  audition. 

No  stranger  to  performing, 
Lamothe  quickly  fit  in.  He's  been 
a musician  since  he  was  in  school  and 
has  sung  in  a church  choir  for  15 
years.  "When  I'm  not  talking,  I 
always  whistle  to  myself  or  sing  along 
with  the  radio,"  Lamothe  said.  "A 
cappella,  four-part  harmony  turns  me 


on  — especially  barbershop  har- 
mony," he  added. 

At  their  weekly  practices,  chorus 
members  concentrate  on  both  move- 
ment and  pitch.  Various  parts  of  a 
song  are  gone  over  again  and  again  un- 
til they're  perfect. 

"In  competition,  every  little  bit 
counts,"  he  said.  "You're  allowed  two 
mistakes  per  song  in  competition, 
and  if  you  make  any  more  than  two 
mistakes  during  rehearsals,  you're 
not  allowed  to  compete." 

For  Lamothe,  the  thrill  is  going  on 
stage  and  performing.  "I  just  go  to 
sing  and  have  fun. 

"The  chorus  is  the  best  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  including  British 
Columbia  and  Alaska.  The  members 
take  their  vacations  and  go  to  national 
competitions,"  he  said.  "They've 
competed  in  Alaska,  Canada,  Oregon, 
Idaho  and  Montana." 

At  this  performance,  the  chorus 
sang  for  nearly  2,000  members  of  the 
"Heart  of  the  Arts"  convention  at  the 
Sheraton  Hotel  in  Eugene.  According 
to  Lamothe,  the  chorus  doesn't  sing 
in  the  traditional  barbershop  style. 


"Last  year  they  decided  to  do  some- 
thing different  and  created  their 
'clown  package.'  Everyone  made 
clown  costumes  and  then  choreo- 
graphed moves  to  go  along  with  the 
songs  they  sang,"  he  said. 

Carrying  on  in  traditional  clown 
fashion  combined  with  vocal  numbers 
such  as  "Laugh  Clown  Laugh,"  the 
chorus  charmed  the  audience.  Sixty 
voices  filled  the  hall  with  the  sounds 
of  the  local  circus  coming  to  town. 

It  seemed  that  as  soon  as  it  began, 
the  performance  came  to  a close. 
Children  who  had  been  hopelessly 
bored  earlier  in  the  evening  were  en- 
thralled by  the  show.  The  chorus 
finished  off  by  singing  Smile  as  a 
tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  clowns 
of  all  time  — Charlie  Chaplin. 

Then,  in  the  same  way  they  ap- 
peared, Lamothe  and  the  chorus 
dashed  out  of  the  auditorium  leaving 
the  audience  stunned,  but  with 
smiles  on  their  faces.  ■ 

— Story  and  photo  by  J02  George  Ham- 
mond, Selfridge  Air  National  Guard  Base, 
Mich. 
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Navy  career  counselor  saves  five  in  car  crash 


Navy  Career  Counselor  1st  Class 
John  A.  Pacilli  never  thought  of 
himself  as  a hero,  but  on  one  day  last 
December,  five  people  were  praising 
him  for  his  heroic  efforts. 

Pacilli,  a recruiter  assigned  to  Navy 
Recruiting  Station,  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.,  was  driving  an  applicant  to  the 
Jacksonville  Military  Entrance  Pro- 
cessing Station  for  testing  when  an 
automobile  carrying  four  women  and 
a small  child  suddenly  swerved  in 


front  of  him  and  flipped  over. 

He  told  the  applicant  to  stay  in  the 
car,  while  he  raced  over  to  assist  the 
victims.  Two  of  the  passengers  were 
able  to  escape  on  their  own,  but  the 
passenger  side  of  the  car  was  mangled 
and  the  other  two  women  and  the 
child  were  trapped. 

Pacilli  reached  through  a broken 
window  and  pulled  out  the  remaining 
victims,  sustaining  a cut  to  his  fore- 
head from  the  broken  window. 


Pacilli  left  the  victims,  all  unin- 
jured, with  a truck  driver  who  called 
police  on  his  CB  radio.  He  then  drove 
the  applicant  to  the  MEPS  station,  ar- 
riving with  just  five  minutes  before 
the  applicant's  test  was  to  begin. 

After  it  was  all  over,  the  applicant 
decided  to  join  the  Navy.  ■ 


— Story  by  JOl  Albert  McGilvray,  Naval 
Recruiting  District,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Gompers  sailors  double  as  pen  pals  for  grade  school 


Pen  pals.  Didn't  everyone  have  one 
in  grade  school?  Most  pen  pals  are 
about  the  same  age,  are  in  the  same 
grade  and  pretty  much  study  the 
same  subjects.  But  some  grade  school 
students  from  Novato,  Calif.,  are 
lucky  enough  to  have  pen  pals  who 
are  sailors. 

The  students  are  from  Loma  Verde 
Elementary,  the  "adopted"  school  of 
USS  Samuel  Gompers  (AD  37). 
Gompers'  crew  members  have  en- 
joyed many  activities  coordinated 
between  the  school  and  the  ship. 

In  September  1987,  a simultaneous 
Constitution  Day  ceremony  was  held 
on  Gompers  and  at  the  school.  In 
November,  sixth  graders  embarked 
on  a two-day  journey  at  sea  on  board 
Gompers.  In  January,  students  and 
parents  toured  the  ship  and  were 
treated  to  a lunch  of  pizza. 

The  pen-pal  program  continues  the 
special  relationship  Gompers ' crew 
members  have  with  the  school's 
students  while  the  ship  is  deployed. 

The  program  was  coordinated  with 
Loma  Verde  by  Master  Chief  Avia- 
tion Anti-submarine  Warfare  Opera- 
tor Michael  C.  Hobbs,  the  ship's  com- 
mand master  chief,  to  encourage 


communication  between  the  stu- 
dents and  crew. 

Volunteers  from  the  ship  who  were 
interested  in  being  pen  pals  submit- 
ted their  names  to  Hobbs.  He  for- 
warded them  to  the  teachers  of  each 
class,  grades  one  through  six. 


YNSN  Tony  Boudreaux 

The  students  were  curious  about 
life  on  board  Sammy  G. 

Question:  "Do  you  get  spring  vaca- 
tion?" 

Answer:  "We  don't  get  spring  vaca- 
tion. We're  not  in  school;  we  work 


every  day.  The  only  time  we  get  vaca- 
tion is  when  we  ask  for  it." 

Question:  "Do  you  get  more  pay 
because  you're  the  captain's  cook?" 

Answer:  "No,  I don't  get  more  pay. 
I wish  I did.  I have  the  best  job  as  a 
cook." 

Question:  "Do  you  get  seasick?" 

Answer:  "I've  been  on  the  ship 
three  years,  and  I've  only  been  seasick 
once." 

Engineman  1st  Class  Cindi  Muel- 
lersman  received  letters  from  sixth 
graders.  She  said  one  in  particular 
stood  out: 

"Dear  Cindi,  How  are  you?  My 
name  is  Rachel  Duran.  I am  1 1 years 
old.  I like  to  go  swimming.  What  col- 
or eyes  do  you  have?  How  is  it  on 
your  ship?  Is  it  fun  or  not?  Please 
write  me  back.  I like  to  dance.  Love, 
Rachel  Duran. 

Pen  pals  often  become  lifelong 
friends  by  mail.  The  relationships, 
started  at  a young  age,  grow  over 
time.  Sailors  on  Gompers  are  making 
some  special  memories  for  the 
students  of  Loma  Verde  Elementary 
School.  ■ 

— Story  and  photo  by  PH3  Rachel  A. 
Laufer,  USS  Samuel  Gompers 
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The  U.S.  Constitution  gives  Congress  the  authority  to  make  laws  governing  the  military.  The 
military  services  administer  a system  of  military  justice  that  is  distinct  and  different  from  the 
system  of  criminal  justice  found  in  U.S.  civilian  courts;  however,  in  this  century  these  differences 
have  become  fewer.  In  1951,  Congress  enacted  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  Since  then 
the  Code  has  undergone  substantial  modification.  Nonetheless,  UCMJ  remains  the  basis  of 
military  law  today.  Another  important  aspect  of  military  law  is  the  legal  assistance  system. 


Article  36  of  the  UCMJ  empowers 
the  President  to  make  rules  and 
establish  procedures  to  govern  the 
conduct  of  courts-martial  and  the 
administration  of  military  justice. 
The  President  does  this  by  issuing  the 
Manual  for  Courts-Martial,  which 
received  a major  revision  in  1984  in 
response  to  the  Military  Justice  Act 
of  1983.  This  new  MCM  contains 
current  courts-martial  and  non- 
judicial punishment  rights  and  pro- 
cedures, the  Military  Rules  of  Evi- 
dence applicable  to  courts-martial 
analyses  which  explain  these  rules. 

A copy  of  the  current  MCM  may  be 
found  in  any  legal  office  of  the  Navy 
or  Marine  Corps. 


The  system  of  courts-martial 

There  are  three  types  of  courts- 
martial:  general,  special  and  summary. 

A general  court-martial  may  award 
any  punishment  listed  in  the  MCM 
in  the  table  of  maximum  punish- 
ments and  is  convened  to  try  the 
most  serious  offenses.  The  Navy  tries 
approximately  1,000  such  courts- 
martial  each  year. 

The  special  court-martial  is  a court 
of  limited  punishment  authority.  The 
maximum  sentence  in  the  case  of  an 
enlisted  accused  may  include  only  a 
bad-conduct  discharge  and  confine- 
ment for  no  more  than  six  months. 
Approximately  6,000  special  courts- 
martial  are  tried  each  year. 

The  summary  court-martial  is  a 
court  of  very  limited  punishment 
authority  at  which  no  punitive 
discharge  or  confinement  in  excess  of 
one  month  may  be  awarded.  Approx- 
imately 3,500  summary  courts-mar- 


tial are  tried  each  year. 

Nonjudicial  punishment  under 
Article  15,  UCMJ  — called  "captain's 
mast"  in  the  Navy  or  "office  hours" 
in  the  Marine  Corps  — is  not  a court- 
martial,  and  is  not  considered  to  be 
a criminal  conviction  by  either 
military  or  civilian  authorities. 

An  understanding  of  the  types  of 
courts-martial  is  essential  to  under- 
standing the  rights  that  an  accused 
service  member  has  in  court-martial 
proceedings.  Nonjudicial  punishment 
rights  are  separate  from  those  avail- 
able at  courts-martial. 


General  and  special 
courts-martial 


General  and  special  courts-martial 
convictions  are  considered  federal 
criminal  convictions  by  both  military 
and  civilian  authorities.  While  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  persons  may  be  tried 
at  either  type  of  court-martial,  officers 
rarely  are  tried  by  special  court- 
martial  because  that  court  cannot 
award  dismissal,  reduction  in  grade  or 
sentence  to  confinement  in  the  case 
of  an  officer.  A special  court-martial 
may  adjudge  reduction  to  paygrade 
E-l  in  cases  involving  an  accused 
enlisted  member  and  both  may  order 
forfeiture  of  pay  in  both  officer  and 
enlisted  cases. 

Because  both  courts  are  empowered 
to  award  punitive  discharges,  which 
terminate  military  service  under 
other-than-honorable  circumstances, 
and  to  confine  service  members,  an 
accused  member  receives  the  most 
extensive  legal  rights  and  protections 
at  these  courts.  Unlike  civilian  life 
where  only  indigent  accuseds  receive 


free  legal  representation,  all  accuseds 
before  general  or  special  courts- 
martial  receive  free  legal  representa- 
tion by  a judge  advocate  who  is  a 
lawyer  trained  in  military  law  and 
procedures.  This  "detailed"  counsel 
is  attached  to  a legal  command 
separate  from  that  of  the  commander 
who  convenes  the  court-martial  (ex- 
cept in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps).  The 
defense  counsel  is  thus  insulated 
against  any  improper  command  in- 
fluence from  the  accused's  military 
seniors. 

Should  an  accused  desire  to  be 
represented  by  a different  military 
lawyer,  he  may  request  the  services 
of  another  lawyer  through  established 
procedures.  If  that  other  lawyer  is 
reasonably  available,  he  will  be 
assigned  to  represent  the  accused  free 
of  charge.  Also,  a military  accused 
may  hire  a civilian  lawyer  to  repre- 
sent him;  however,  the  government 
will  not  pay  for  the  services  of  the 
civilian  lawyer. 

Since  1969,  general  and  special 
courts-martial  have  been  presided 
over  by  a military  judge  who  is  a 
judge  advocate  with  extensive  mili- 
tary justice  experience.  This  officer  is 
assigned  to  a judiciary  activity  sepa- 
rate from  the  local  commands  that 
convene  courts,  so  he,  too,  is  insu- 
lated against  influence  from  local 
command  authorities. 

An  accused  may  elect  to  be  tried  by 
the  military  judge  alone,  without 
court  members  taking  any  part  in  the 
proceedings,  and  if  this  election  is 
made,  the  military  judge  determines 
guilt  or  innocence  and  any  sentence 
to  be  awarded.  The  great  majority  of 
general  and  special  courts-martial 
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now  are  tried  by  military  judges  sit- 
ting alone. 

If  an  accused  chooses  to  be  tried  by 
court  members,  there  will  be  a 
minimum  of  five  members  at  a 
general  court-martial  and  three  at  a 
special  court-martial.  If  the  accused 
requests  a court  that  includes  enlisted 
members,  at  least  one-third  of  either 
court  will  be  enlisted  members  from 
a unit  other  than  that  of  the  accused. 
Even  in  a trial  before  court  members, 
the  military  judge  presides  to  control 
the  proceedings  and  rule  on  the 
admissibility  of  evidence. 

Procedures  for  appealing  a convic- 
tion and  sentence  in  the  military  dif- 
fer from  civilian  procedures  in  two 
important  respects:  certain  sentences 
receive  automatic  review  in  the 
military,  whereas  a civilian  accused 
would  have  to  request  an  appeal  and, 
perhaps  more  importantly,  all 
military  appeals  are  free  of  charge  to 
the  accused. 

A service  member  who  is  sentenced 
to  be  separated  from  the  service  with 
a punitive  discharge  or  to  be  confined 
for  more  than  a year  is  entitled  to  an 
automatic  appellate  review  of  the 
conviction  and  sentence.  During  the 
appellate  process,  the  accused  is 
represented  by  a military  appellate 
defense  counsel  who  is  a judge  advo- 
cate with  extensive  military  justice 
and  appellate  experience. 

Cases  that  include  these  more 
serious  sentences  are  reviewed  by  the 
Navy-Marine  Corps  Court  of  Military 
Review  and,  upon  application  by  the 
accused  and  acceptance  by  the  court, 
to  the  United  States  Court  of  Military 
Appeals.  Under  recently  enacted  legis- 
lation by  the  U.S.  Congress,  convic- 
tions now  may  be  reviewed  ultimately 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
An  accused  who  receives  a sentence 
that  includes  no  punitive  discharge 
but  includes  confinement  of  less  than 
a year  may  nonetheless  request 
review  of  the  court-martial  by  the 
Judge  Advocate  General.  This  request 
is  generally  drafted  by  the  assigned 


trial  defense  counsel. 

In  either  case,  during  the  military 
appeal  process  the  accused  may  retain 
civilian  counsel;  however,  the  govern- 
ment will  not  pay  for  this  civilian 
representation. 

Not  only  may  the  convening 
authority  of  the  court-martial  and  the 
Navy-Marine  Corps  Court  of  Military 
Review  or  the  JAG  (whichever  acts  as 
an  appellate  reviewing  authority) 
disapprove  a finding  of  guilty  or  lessen 
a sentence,  the  Naval  Clemency 
and  Parole  Board,  acting  under 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  may  also  reduce  or  recommend 
reduction  of  certain  sentences.  An 
accused  may  be  represented  before 
this  board  by  counsel,  and  the  mil- 
itary appellate  defense  counsel  per- 
forms this  function. 

Navy  service  members  convicted 
by  general  courts-martial  of  serious 
offenses  such  as  murder,  espionage  or 
rape  and  who  receive  long  prison 
terms,  are  usually  transferred  to  the 
custody  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  for  service  of  the  period  of 
confinement  after  the  military  appeal 
process  is  completed.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  service  members  are  sent  to  Ft. 
Leavenworth,  Kan.  After  these  pris- 
oners are  separated  from  the  naval 
service,  they  still  may  receive  clem- 
ency from  naval  authorities;  however, 
in  general  they  enjoy  only  those 
rights  and  protections  given  non- 
military federal  prisoners. 


Summary  courts-martial 

Service  members  may  not  be  tried 
by  summary  court-martial  unless 
they  agree  to  such  trial,  whether  they 
are  attached  to  a ship  or  a shore  com- 
mand. Officers  may  not  be  tried  by 
this  court. 

A summary  court-martial  may  not 
award  a punitive  discharge,  confine- 
ment for  more  than  one  month,  hard 
labor  without  confinement  for  more 
than  45  days,  restriction  for  more 
than  two  months  or  forfeiture  of 


more  than  two-thirds  of  one  month's 
pay.  E-4s  and  below  may  be  reduced 
to  paygrade  E-l;  however,  E-5s  and 
above  may  be  reduced  only  one 
paygrade. 

The  summary  court-martial  officer, 
who  need  not  be  a lawyer,  is  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  convening  authority 
to  hear  one  particular  case.  That  offi- 
cer investigates  all  aspects  of  the  case 
prior  to  trial  and  must  call  witnesses 
or  present  other  proper  evidence  to 
permit  a conviction  on  the  charges. 
The  Military  Rules  of  Evidence  apply, 
and  the  offense  must  be  proved 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  to  sustain  a 
conviction. 

The  accused  has  a right  to  be  pre- 
sent, introduce  evidence,  and  make 
argument.  Prior  to  trial,  the  accused 
may  consult  a lawyer  to  discuss  trial 
rights  and  procedures,-  however,  the 
accused  has  no  right  to  representation 
at  trial  by  a military  lawyer. 

While  conviction  by  summary 
court-martial  is  a military  court- 
martial  conviction,  such  a conviction 
is  not  considered  to  be  a federal 
criminal  conviction. 


Nonjudicial  punishment 

A nonjudicial  punishment  pro- 
ceeding set  forth  in  Article  15,  UCMJ 
— generally  referred  to  as  "captain's 
mast"  in  the  Navy  or  "office  hours" 
in  the  Marine  Corps  — is  an  adminis- 
trative means  of  resolving  minor 
disciplinary  matters. 

Captain's  mast  for  NJP  should  not 
be  confused  with  a meritorious  cap- 
tain's mast  for  commendatory  perfor- 
mance or  some  other  purpose 
beneficial  to  the  service  member,  or 
a request  mast  conducted  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  service  member  to  bring 
some  matter  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cer's attention.  Service  members  at- 
tached to  shore  commands  may 
refuse  NJP;  however,  members  em- 
barked on  ships  may  not. 

The  punishment  imposed  may  in- 
clude restriction  for  no  more  than  60 
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days,  correctional  custody  for  no 
more  than  30  days,  forfeiture  of  no 
more  than  one-half  of  one  month's 
pay  per  month  for  two  months,  or 
extra  duties  for  no  more  than  45  con- 
secutive days.  E-3s  or  below  or  per- 
sons reduced  at  NJP  to  paygrade  E-3 
who  are  attached  to  or  embarked  on 
a vessel  may  be  confined  for  up  to 
three  days  on  bread  and  water. 

While  Article  15,  UCMJ,  permits 
the  reduction  of  E-4s  and  E-3s  to  E-l, 
and  those  above  paygrade  E-4  to  be 
reduced  two  paygrades  (only  in  time 
of  war),  custom  and  the  Manual  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  limit 
reduction  in  the  naval  service  to  one 
paygrade.  Officers  also  may  be 
punished  at  NJP,  however,  authorized 
punishments  are  more  limited. 

Punishment  also  may  include  a let- 
ter of  censure  which  may  be  filed  in 
the  service  member's  official  record. 

At  many  commands,  after  investi- 
gation of  the  allegation,  the  executive 
officer  conducts  a preliminary  hear- 
ing (XO's  screening)  to  determine 
whether  an  adequate  basis  exists  for 
referring  the  matter  to  the  command- 
ing officer. 

Because  NJP  is  an  administrative 
procedure,  an  accused  is  not  entitled 
to  be  represented  by  a lawyer  at  the 


proceeding;  however,  shore-based  ac- 
cuseds  may  generally  consult  with  a 
lawyer  prior  to  NJP  to  discuss  the  pro- 
cedural options  inherent  in  refusal  to 
accept  NJP. 

At  NJP,  the  accused  is  entitled  to  tell 
his  side  of  the  story  and,  if  the  com- 
manding officer  desires,  to  bring  in 
available  witnesses  to  support  his  con- 
tentions. 

A key  aspect  of  NJP  is  that  if  punish- 
ment is  imposed,  such  punishment  is 
not  a "conviction"  for  either  military 
or  civilian  purposes,  and  the  record  of 
imposition  of  punishment  does  not 
follow  the  military  man  or  woman  in- 
to civilian  life. 

Punishment  from  NJP  may  be  ap- 
pealed to  higher  authority  under  pro- 
cedures set  forth  in  the  JAGMan, 
which  may  be  found  in  any  legal  office. 


Extra  military  instruction 

Commanding  officers  and  officers 
in  charge  may  use  administrative 
measures  other  than  NJP  to  improve 
efficiency  or  correct  deficiencies  in 
their  personnel;  one  such  measure  is 
extra  military  instruction. 

EMI  is  not  punishment,  but  rather 
a training  technique  to  correct  indi- 
vidual deficiencies  in  performance. 


EMI  must  be  logically  related  to  the 
deficiency  in  performance  it  is  in- 
tended to  correct. 

EMI  will  not  be  conducted  for  more 
than  two  hours  per  day,  but  it  may  be 
conducted  after  normal  working 
hours. 

EMI  conducted  during  normal 
working  hours  may  be  assigned  by 
officers  and  petty  officers  unless 
superior  authority  has  withdrawn 
this  authority. 

Under  provisions  of  OpNavInst 
3120.32B,  Navy  commanding  officers 
may  delegate  authority  to  officers  and 
petty  officers  to  assign  EMI  after  nor- 
mal duty  hours. 


Other  administrative 
measures 


In  addition  to  EMI,  the  JAGMan 
permits  the  administrative  withhold- 
ing of  privileges  such  as  special  liberty, 
exchange  of  duty,  or  liberty  in  foreign 
ports.  Lastly,  military  seniors  may 
issue  non-punitive  letters  of  caution 
to  individuals  for  substandard  con- 
duct or  performance,  without  resort- 
ing to  NJP.  These  letters  are  not  con- 
sidered punishment  and  do  not 
become  a permanent  part  of  a per- 
son's record. 


Legal  assistance:  a benefit  for  you  and  your  family 


Another  of  the  many  benefits 
available  to  you  and  your  family 
members  is  legal  assistance.  Under 
the  legal  assistance  program,  judge 
advocates  provide  free  legal  advice 
and  assistance  regarding  your  per- 
sonal legal  rights  and  responsibilities 
in  any  given  situation. 

Judge  advocates.  As  a member  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps, 
a judge  advocate  is  an  attorney  who 
has  graduated  from  an  accredited  law 
school,  is  licensed  to  practice  law  by 
the  highest  court  of  a state  or  by  a 
federal  court  and  who  has  graduated 
from  the  Naval  Justice  School,  New- 
port, R.I.  Since  judge  advocates  per- 


form many  duties  for  the  Navy,  judge 
advocates  assigned  to  assist  individu- 
als with  personal  legal  problems  are 
known  as  legal  assistance  attorneys. 

Eligibility  for  legal  assistance. 
Under  the  legal  assistance  statute, 
service  members,  both  active  duty 
and  retired,  and  their  dependents  are 
eligible  to  receive  legal  assistance. 
Chapter  XIX  of  the  Manual  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  sets  forth  ad- 
ditional categories  of  persons  eligible 
to  receive  legal  assistance,  including 
survivors  of  eligible  members  and 
retirees,  certain  overseas  civilian 
employees  and  their  family  members 
and  allied  forces  service  members 


serving  in  the  United  States  and  their 
family  members. 

Legal  assistance  office.  Located  at 
major  installations,  the  naval  legal 
service  office  is  a key  source  for  pro- 
viding legal  assistance.  If  no  NLSO  is 
in  your  area,  contact  your  local  staff 
or  station  judge  advocate  to  find  out 
where  you  can  receive  assistance. 

Legal  assistance  attorneys  are  con- 
stantly helping  Navy  men  and 
women  with  a variety  of  legal  mat- 
ters. LAAs  assisted  more  than 
590,000  people  last  year.  The  follow- 
ing list  shows  why  legal  assistance 
attorneys  are  so  frequently  consulted 
by  Navy  members. 
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Tax  questions 

Your  legal  assistance  attorney  can 
assist  you  at  tax  time  with  answers 
to  general  questions.  Tax  help  at  legal 
assistance  offices  is,  however,  limited 
to  general  advice  and  assistance 
regarding  federal,  state  and  local 
taxes,-  LAAs  will  not  prepare  your  tax 
return  for  you.  However,  you  should 
be  able  to  obtain  Internal  Revenue 
Service  forms  for  filing  your  income 
tax  return  at  your  local  legal 
assistance  office. 


Domestic  relations 

Adoption.  If  you  and  your  spouse 
want  to  adopt  a baby,  a legal  assis- 
tance attorney  can  assist  you  by 
explaining  the  appropriate  legal  pro- 
cedures. The  LAA  may,  in  some 
areas,  assist  you  in  the  preparation  of 
the  required  paper  work.  In  limited 
cases,  the  LAA  may  actually  repre- 
sent you  in  court  (see  Expanded  Legal 
Assistance  Program). 

Marital  problems.  If  you  and  your 
spouse  are  having  marital  difficulties 
and  need  legal  advice,  an  LAA  can  ad- 
vise you  or  your  spouse  concerning 
the  legal  and  practical  implications  of 
annulment,  paternity,  legal  separa- 
tion, divorce  and  child  custody.  Addi- 
tionally, if  the  matter  is  uncontested 
(that  is,  you  and  your  spouse  are  in 
total  agreement  about  how  to  resolve 
the  situation),  assistance  may  be 
given,  by  separate  LAAs,  to  each  party 
in  preparing  the  necessary  pro  se 
documents,  meaning  you  represent 
yourself  before  a court.  The  amount 
of  assistance  available  will  vary 
according  to  local  practice. 

Spousal  and  child  support.  If  your 
spouse  is  not  providing  sufficient  sup- 
port for  you  and  the  children  and  you 
don't  know  how  to  enforce  the  obliga- 
tion, an  LAA  can  assist  you  in  deter- 
mining whether  your  spouse  is 
meeting  his  or  her  obligation,  how 
you  can  enforce  this  obligation,  and 
what,  if  any,  legal  action  you  may 


take  in  order  to  ensure  that  your 
spouse  will  continue  to  meet  this 
obligation  in  the  future.  Legal 
assistance  may  include  the  LAA  noti- 
fying your  spouse  in  writing  that  he 
or  she  has  an  obligation  to  support  his 
or  her  dependents,  notifying  your 
spouse's  commanding  officer  of  your 
spouse's  non-support  and/or  advising 
you  to  seek  an  involuntary  allotment 
from  or  garnishment  of  your  spouse's 
military  pay. 


Wills,  estates  and  trusts 

Will  preparation.  If  you  want  to 
ensure  that  your  worldly  possessions 
go  to  the  individuals  you  have 
chosen,  then  a will  is  the  solution.  An 
LAA  can  advise  you  as  to  what  a will 
is  and  how  it  can  affect  your  estate. 
The  LAA  can  also  draft  a will  that  fits 
your  particular  desires  and  needs  but 
if  the  LAA  determines  that  he  or  she 
cannot  provide  adequate  advice  or 
assistance  regarding  your  estate,  then 
he  or  she  will  assist  you  in  locating 
a civilian  attorney  so  that  your  needs 
can  be  fulfilled  by  a specialist  in 
estate  planning. 

Trusts.  If  you  are  concerned  about 
how  your  children  will  be  able  to 
attend  college  if  you  are  not  around 
to  assist  them,  your  LAA  can  advise 
you  as  to  possible  solutions.  For  ex- 
ample, one  solution  may  be  a trust. 
A trust  is  a legal  document  whereby 
you  place  certain  properties  and 
assets  — perhaps  monies,  stocks  or 
real  estate  — under  the  control  of  a 
third  party  who  has  an  obligation  to 
ensure  that  those  properties  and 
assets  are  applied  toward  a certain 
goal  — usually  your  children's  educa- 
tional needs  — in  accordance  with 
your  desires.  However,  not  all  LAAs 
draft  trusts. 


Consumer  advice 


"Lemon  Law.”  If  you  have  recently 
purchased  an  automobile  that  doesn't 
perform  well  and  are  unable  to  get 


proper  service  from  your  dealer,  your 
LAA  can  advise  you  as  to  possible 
remedies  which  may  include  you 
asserting  your  rights  under  an  appli- 
cable "Lemon  Law,"  contacting  the 
manufacturer's  area  representative  or 
filing  a complaint  with  the  local  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau  against  the 
dealership. 

Leases.  If  you  buy  a house,  then  get 
permanent  change  of  station  orders  to 
an  overseas  duty  station  and  you 
don't  want  to  sell  the  house,  you  may 
want  to  consult  your  LAA.  If  you 
decide  to  rent  or  lease  your  house, 
your  LAA  can  assist  you  by  explain- 
ing the  local  laws  regarding  the  rights 
and  duties  of  a landlord  and  by 
explaining  the  best  ways  to  resolve 
difficulties  with  the  house  or  tenants 
while  you're  overseas.  In  some  areas, 
your  LAA  may  draft  a lease  to  fit  your 
needs. 

Powers  of  attorney.  If  you're  return- 
ing from  an  overseas  tour  and  you 
need  someone  to  release  your 
household  goods  shipment  to  the 
movers  because  you're  leaving  from 
overseas  before  your  furniture  and 
other  goods,  your  LAA  can  acquaint 
you  with  an  area  of  law  known  as 
"agency,”  which  allows  you  to  ap- 
point another  person  to  act  in  your 
place  when  you  cannot  be  available. 
Such  an  appointment  is  commonly 
accomplished  by  a power  of  attorney. 
Your  LAA  will  advise  you  that  a 
power  of  attorney  may  be  drafted  to 
authorize  a person  to  act  on  your 
behalf  in  most  of  your  affairs  through 
a general  power  of  attorney,  or  only 
in  specific  situations  such  as 
emergency  medical  care  for  your 
children  or  receipt  of  household  goods 
through  a limited  or  "special”  power 
of  attorney.  Your  LAA  will  explain 
the  differences,  advising  which  type 
would  best  meet  your  needs,  and 
prepare  an  appropriate  power  of 
attorney. 

Credit  laws.  If  you  receive  your 
monthly  credit  card  statements  and 
feel  it  contains  unauthorized  charges, 
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your  LAA  can  advise  you  as  to  your 
rights  under  the  federal  and  state  laws 
on  credit  card  billing,  can  advise  you 
of  appropriate  action  you  should  take, 
and  prepare  or  assist  you  in  the 
preparation  of  necessary  documents 
and  correspondence. 

Notary  public.  LAAs  are  empowered 
under  federal  law  to  act  as  a notary 
in  official  government  matters  with- 
out the  usual  $5  fee  most  public 
notaries  charge.  Many  states  permit 
judge  advocates  to  perform  notariza- 
tions as  well.  Most  legal  assistance 
offices  also  have  civilian  notaries. 

Civil  courts 

An  LAA  can  advise  you  as  to  your 
protection  under  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act.  This  act  pro- 
vides certain  protections  to  active  duty 
members  who  have  been  sued  in  a 
civil  court  (as  distinguished  from  a 
criminal  proceeding)  and  who, 
because  of  their  military  duties,  can 
not  defend  themselves  from  the 
lawsuit.  This  protection  may  include: 

• The  civilian  court  appointing  an 
attorney  to  represent  you. 

• The  court  postponing  the  pro- 
ceedings until  you  are  able  to  reason- 
ably defend  yourself. 

• The  court  may  allow  you  to  void 
a default  judgment  if  such  was 
awarded  against  you. 

Legal  assistance  attorneys 

It  should  be  clear  that  your  LAA 
can  assist  you  in  innumerable  situa- 
tions by: 

• Counseling,  advising  and  assist- 
ing eligible  persons  in  connection 
with  their  personal  legal  problems. 

• Referring  eligible  persons  to  a 
civilian  lawyer. 

• Serving  as  advocate  and  counsel 
for  eligible  persons  in  connection 
with  their  personal  legal  problems. 

• Preparing  and  signing  correspon- 
dence on  behalf  of  a client. 

• Negotiating  with  another  party  or 
that  party's  lawyer. 


• Preparing  legal  documents,  as 
permitted  by  the  JAGMan,  other 
regulations  and  local  practice. 

• Serving  as  advocate  and  counsel 
for,  and  providing  full  legal  represen- 
tation (including  representation  in 
court),  to  persons  eligible  for  the  Ex- 
panded Legal  Assistance  Program  if 
the  legal  assistance  office  has  been 
authorized  for  participation  in  this 
program. 

Additionally,  your  LAA  holds  all 
conversations  and  dealings  with  you 
in  strict  confidence,  as  required  by 
the  Navy  rules  of  professional 
responsibility. 

However,  an  LAA  cannot: 

• Provide  legal  assistance  to  those 
not  eligible  to  receive  such  assis- 
tance. 

• Provide  legal  assistance  via  a 
third  party.  The  attorney  must  deal 
directly  with  the  client,  not  with  a 
friend  or  relative  of  the  person  to  be 
assisted. 

• Assist  or  counsel  eligible  persons 
regarding  legal  problems  arising  from 
the  client's  business  or  commercial 
interests. 

• Provide  in-court  representation 
for  an  individual,  if  the  legal  assis- 
tance office  or  the  client  is  not  eligi- 
ble for  ELAP. 

• Give  advice  over  the  telephone. 


Extended  Legal  Assistance 
Program 

An  LAA  can  assist  you  if  you  need 
an  attorney  to  represent  you  in  a 
civilian  court  if  you  are  eligible  for 
the  extended  legal  assistance  program 
and  if  your  local  legal  assistance  of- 
fice has  been  authorized  to  participate 
in  this  program. 

Under  ELAP,  legal  assistance  attor- 
neys can  provide  full  legal  assistance 
and  representation,  including  repre- 
sentation in  civilian  courts  to  eligible 
individuals. 

ELAP  eligibility  requirements  are: 

• If  you  are  single,  you  must  be  an 
active  duty  E-3  or  below  without  a 


source  of  substantial  income  indepen- 
dent of  your  military  income. 

• If  you  are  married,  you  must  be 
an  active  duty  E-4  or  below  without 
a source  of  substantial  income  inde- 
pendent of  your  military  pay. 

• If  you  are  on  active  duty  and  are 
unable  to  afford  the  services  of  a 
civilian  attorney  without  substantial 
financial  hardship. 

If  you  meet  any  of  the  above 
requirements,  then  you  may  parti- 
cipate in  this  program.  However,  your 
legal  assistance  office  must  also  be 
authorized  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram and  have  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  provide  the  service. 


Preventive  law 


If  you  don't  have  any  of  these  prob- 
lems, or  if  your  will  and  your  family 
have  been  taken  care  of,  you  should 
still  see  a legal  assistance  attorney. 

It  is  far  easier  to  avoid  a problem 
before  it  happens  than  to  resolve  it 
afterward.  An  LAA  can  assist  you  in 
ways  which  you  may  never  have  con- 
sidered by: 

• Reviewing  your  present  will  to 
ensure  that  it  fulfills  your  present 
desires  and  needs. 

• Reviewing  leases  or  contracts  for 
you  before  you  sign  "on  the  dotted 
line"  so  that  you  know  in  advance  all 
of  your  rights  and  duties. 

• Advising  you  of  present  law  and 
new  laws. 

Remember,  your  LAA  is  there  to 
serve  you,  but  your  LAA  is  useful  only 
if  you  use  him  or  her. 

Today's  Navy  places  far  greater 
emphasis  on  quality  of  life.  The  JAG 
has  set  the  course  for  the  legal  assis- 
tance program.  Legal  assistance  attor- 
neys are  providing  the  finest  legal 
services  based  upon  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence  and  profes- 
sionalism. If  you  have,  or  if  you  think 
you  may  have,  a legal  problem  see  a 
legal  assistance  attorney.  Your  quality 
of  life  depends  upon  it.  □ 
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Double  drug  standard? 

Was  there  a purpose  in  printing  the 
release  on  civilian  drug  testing,  Page  3, 
January  1989  All  Hands ? 

I think  we've  done  our  sailors  a disserv- 
ice with  the  publishing  of  such  "tripe." 
Did  anyone  really  take  the  time  to  read 
the  material  before  it  went  to  print? 
Please  take  the  time  and  then  put  yourself 
in  the  place  of  our  dedicated  servicemen 
and  see  what  it  actually  says  from  their 
point  of  view. 

From  this  old  sailor's  perspective,  it 
tells  us  that  we've  got  a double  standard; 
one  for  the  civilians  and  one  for  the 
sailors.  It's  an  innocuous,  watered-down, 
piece  of  rhetoric  that  reminds  our  serv- 
icemen that  they  are  subject  to  some  very 
severe  penalties  compared  to  wrist- 
slapping at  best  (with  a 30-day  advance 
warning)  in  the  case  of  a civilian. 

— PRCM  S.G.  Crowley 
Naval  Air  Force,  Atlantic 

• Information  regarding  the  Navy  policy 
on  drug  testing  for  Navy  civilians  was 
accurately  outlined  in  the  January  “Cur- 
rents” section.  Complaints  about  the 
equity  of  that  policy  should  be  directed 
to  those  who  formulate  the  policy 
(Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Office  of  Civilian 
Personnel  Management,  Employee  Rela- 
tions Branch,  Attn:  Pam  Smith  (Autovon) 
226-5880),  not  to  those  who  report  on  it 
('All  Hands,).  All  Hands  is  intended  for 
Navy  civilian  reading  as  well  as  for  all 
military  personnel  and  it  is  appropriate 
that  items  pertaining  to  those  civilians 
appear  in  the  magazine.  To  say  that  Navy 
civilians  and  Navy  military  members  are 
governed  by  different  regulations  is  to 
state  the  obvious.  The  Navy  civilian  drug- 
testing policy  is  directed  by  Executive 
Order  12564. 


Surface  warriors 

This  letter  is  written  in  reference  to  a 
story  in  the  "Bearings"  section  of  your 
January  1989  issue  of  All  Hands.  Your 
story  "Eorrestal  Marine  becomes  enlisted 
surface  warrior"  indicated  that  CPL  Peter 
J.  Kolb  is  "possibly  the  first  Marine  ever 
to  become  an  enlisted  'surface  warrior.'  " 
I write  this  with  the  knowledge  that 
CPL  Paul  McMillan  earned  the  ESWS  pin 
onboard  USS  Hunley  (AS  31)  in  1986.  The 
senior  watch  officer  and  I proudly  awarded 


him  his  device  a few  short  hours  before 
he  detached  from  Hunley.  As  the  last  CO 
of  Hunley1  s now  deactivated  Marine 
Detachment,  it  was  a proud  moment  to 
have  a fine  Marine  earn  such  a prestigious 
designation. 

CPL  McMillan  also  may  not  have  been 
the  first  Marine  ever  to  qualify  ESWS,  but 
undoubtedly  he  and  CPL  Kolb  have  con- 
tributed to  strengthening  the  Navy- 
Marine  Corps  team.  Semper  Fi,  Marines. 

— CAPT  Wayne  K.  Cowles 
7th  MEB, 
Twenty  Nine  Palms,  Calif. 

Preserving  safety 

I am  writing  to  you  concerning  the 
photograph  printed  on  the  inside  cover  of 
the  January  1989  All  Hands,  showing  the 
personnel  from  USS  Guadalcanal  (LPH  7) 
painting  her  hull.  The  personnel  in  the 
photograph  are  in  direct  violation  of  safety 
precautions  for  working  in  a small  boat. 
Specifically,  the  non-inflatable,  in-service 
life  preservers  are  not  donned  properly. 
Several  of  the  straps  are  hanging  loose 
rather  than  being  fastened  with  the  loose 
ends  being  tucked  away  to  prevent  snag- 
ging. An  eye  for  detail  is  a stanchion  for 
safety.  Safety  saves  lives. 

— LT  R.P.  Costello 
USS  Mount  Whitney  (LCC  20) 

I just  received  one  of  the  staff  copies  of 
All  Hands  magazine  for  January  1989, 
opened  the  front  inside  cover  and  took  a 
look  at  the  boatswain's  mates  painting  the 
side  of  the  Guadalcanal. 

What  immediately  caught  my  eye  were 
the  violations  of  safety  practices  obvious 
in  the  picture.  Neither  man  is  wearing  his 
life  jacket  properly  — specifically,  belly 
bands  are  not  being  used,  leg  straps  are  not 
being  used  and  neck  lacing  is  not  being 
used.  In  addition,  one  man  is  painting  well 
over  his  head  and  not  using  safety  goggles 
(to  keep  the  paint  drips  from  falling  in  his 
eyes).  In  fact,  this  picture  would  have  been 
a great  one  for  the  "how  not  to  do  it"  file. 

A few  years  ago,  two  sailors  from  a ship 
this  size  in  Norfolk  were  killed  when  the 
wash  from  a tug  flung  them  out  of  their 
paint  punt  and  under  a nearby  pier.  As  I 
recall,  one  of  the  contributing  factors  was 
that  neither  was  wearing  his  life  jacket 
properly. 

All  Hands  is  read  by  every  member  of 
my  command,  and  is  passed  from  hand  to 


hand  many  times  over  the  two  years  we 
are  required  to  keep  it  aboard  our  ships. 
In  addition,  it  is  read  by  many  civilians 
and  parents  of  Navy  personnel.  The  impact 
of  such  a poorly  considered  full-page  pic- 
ture goes  far  beyond  the  obvious. 

Please  screen  your  pictures  more 
carefully  in  the  future  — we  expect  a lot 
better  from  our  "flagship"  magazine! 

— LCDR  Peter  M.  Leenhouts 
ComDesRon  10, 
FPO  New  York 

Panama  ups  and  downs 

I thoroughly  enjoyed  your  very  infor- 
mative article,  "Duty  in  Panama,"  in  your 
December  1988  issue.  The  photographs 
and  life  as  it  really  is  in  Panama  City  was 
well-written.  Unfortunately,  the  article 
was  somewhat  misleading  and  inaccurate. 

It  suggested  that  600  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  personnel  are  assigned  to  duty  in 
Panama  at  the  NavSta  [Panama  Canal] 
and  with  tenant  commands.  That  is 
incorrect. 

I would  remind  your  readers  that  there 
are  240  sailors  and  Marines  of  the  600  in 
Panama  who  live  and  work  at  U.S.  Naval 
Security  Group  Activity,  Galeta  Island  at 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  Panama 
Canal  on  the  Caribbean  coast,  some  40 
miles  from  the  naval  station. 

Our  nearest  Panamanian  hosts  live  in 
Colon,  a smaller  city  with  a decidedly 
more  Caribbean  culture.  While  our  sailors 
and  Marines  are  surrounded  by  the  thick 
jungle  of  the  lush  tropical  rain  forest,  we 
nonetheless  enjoy  a decidedly  more  rural 
pace  of  life  than  do  our  nearest  Navy 
neighbors  who  must  cope  with  typically 
urban  problems.  Heavens,  please,  not  all 
of  us  in  Panama  have  to  deal  with  those 
issues  on  a daily  basis  as  the  article 
suggests. 

I'm  surprised  at  the  author,  who  also  in- 
correctly identified  the  Panamanian  presi- 
dent as  Manuel  Noriega.  The  President- 
elect of  Panama  is  Eric  Delvalle,  now  liv- 
ing in  exile.  Manuel  Solis-Palma  is  cur- 
rently the  country's  nominal  president, 
although  not  constitutionally  elected. 
General  Manuel  Noriega  is  commander  of 
the  Panamanian  Defense  Force,  politically 
very  powerful  in  Panama,  but  certainly 
not  its  president.  Next  time  the  author 
visits  Panama,  please  ask  her  to  visit  us. 

— CDR  B.J.  Ferrara 
NSGA  Galeta  Island,  Panama 
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Mistaken  identity 

I was  surprised  to  read  the  caption, 
misidentifying  one  ship  with  the  USS 
Skipjack  (SSN  585)  in  the  photo  on  Page 
23  of  the  December  issue  of  All  Hands. 

The  ship  is  not  USS  Nicholson  (DD 
982);  it  is  an  Adams-class  DDG,  probably 
USS  Sampson  as  identified  on  Page  27. 
The  clues  are  the  two  SPG-51  C/D  radars 
and  the  5-inch  54-caliber  Mk  42  gun,  as 
well  as  the  3-D  air  search  radar. 

None  of  this  hardware  is  on  a Spruance- 
class  destroyer.  With  this  exception,  the 
article  "Duty  in  Panama"  is  super. 

— LCDR  R.E.  Kaplan 
USS  Engage  (MSO  433) 

NEX  — where's  the  beef? 

I am  writing  in  reference  to  an  article 
in  your  September  1988  issue  of  All 
Hands. 

I question  the  article  about  how  well 
the  Navy  Exchange  helps  better  the  life 
of  the  enlisted  community.  After  survey- 
ing the  enlisted  people  in  my  work  area, 
the  result  was  that  they  could  live 
without  the  Navy  Exchange.  A Wal-Mart 
store  would  be  less  expensive  and  the 
service  would  be  better. 

However,  the  exchanges  do  carry  ciga- 
rettes and  beer  cheaper,  so  maybe  that 
makes  them  worth  having.  I know  of 
some  items  they  carry  that  I can  buy  off- 
base  for  half  price.  I think  the  idea  behind 
the  exchange  was  good,  but  due  to  the 
emergence  of  discount  stores,  the  ex- 
change is  no  longer  the  good  deal  that  it 
once  was. 

I would  like  to  see  a survey  done  to 
back  up  your  article.  All  Hands  magazine 
is  a great  magazine  and  has  always  pro- 
vided the  personnel  of  the  Navy  with  good 
information.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

— AE1  William  J.  Chopie 
Belle  Chase,  La. 


Reunions 

• Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Air  Traffic 
Control  Symposium  — May  7-10,  Pen- 
sacola, Fla.  Contact  Naval  Air  Traffic 
Control  Symposium,  Air  Operations, 


Building  1852,  Naval  Air  Station,  Pen- 
sacola, Fla.  32508-5000;  telephone 
Autovon  922-4671,  commercial  (904) 
452-4671/2. 

• U.S.  Asiatic  Fleet  4-Stacker 
Destroyers  — Reunion  May  17-20.  Nor- 
folk. Contact  Liena  Slagle,  Route  3 Box 
659,  Erwin,  Tenn.  37650;  telephone  (615) 
743-9387. 

• USS  Utah  (AG  16)  — Reunion  May 
18-21,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Contact  R.E. 
Graves,  23231  S.E.  57th  St.,  Issaquah, 
Wash.  98027. 

• USS  Mayo  (DD  422),  USS  Laub  (DD 
613),  USS  Samuel  B.  Roberts  (DD  823)  — 

Reunion  May  19-21,  Elmhurst,  111.  Con- 
tact O.C.  Ayers,  424  Ridgeland  Ave., 
Elmhurst,  111.  60126;  telephone  (312) 
832-2387. 

• USS  Drexler  (DD  741)  — Reunion 
May  19-21,  New  Orleans.  Contact  Gene 
Brick,  1304  Loper  Road,  Prineville,  Ore. 
97754;  telephone  (503)  447-5422. 

• USS  Saint  Louis  (CL  49)  — Reunion 
May  19-23.  Contact  Dick  Plett,  P.O.  Box 
26808,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73126; 
telephone  (405)  631-0222. 

• USS  Augusta  (CA  31)  — Reunion  May 
24-28,  Albuquerque,  N.M.  Contact  E.L. 
Dixon,  1075-275  Space  Park  Way,  Mt. 
View,  Calif.  94043;  telephone  (415) 
968-5172. 

• Naval  Auxiliary  Field  Crows  Landing, 
Calif.  — Reunion  May  25.  Contact  fim 
Lint,  NALF  Crows  Landing,  Crows  Land- 
ing, Calif.  95313-5000;  telephone  (209) 
837-4781/2. 

• VXE  6 — Old  Antarctic  Explorers  — 

Reunion  May  26-27,  NAS  Point  Mugu, 
Calif.  Contact  O.A.E.  Representative, 
VXE  6,  NAS  Point  Mugu,  Calif. 
93042-5014;  telephone  (805)  989-7585. 

• USS  Lansdowne  (DD  486)  — Reunion 
May  26-29,  St.  Louis.  Contact  "Guns" 
Bennett,  1723  Lanai  Drive,  El  Cajon, 
Calif.  92019;  telephone  (619)  442-7611. 

• USS  Portland  (CA  33)  — Reunion 
May  31-June  4,  San  Diego.  Contact  USS 
Portland  Reunion  Association,  P.O.  Box 
515191,  Dallas,  Texas  75251-5191; 
telephone  (214)  341-7152. 

• USS  Sumner  (AGS  5)  — Reunion  in 
May,  Orlando,  Fla.  Contact  Doc 
Frederick,  6553  Delfem  St.,  San  Diego. 
92120;  telephone  (619)  286-2017. 

• USS  Chicago  (CA  14,  CA  29,  CA  136, 
CG  1 1,  and  SSN  721)  — Reunion  May,  St. 
Louis.  Contact  M.E.  Kramer,  41  Home- 
stead Drive,  Youngstown,  Ohio  44512; 
telephone  (216)  788-4842. 


• USS  Thompson  (DD  627,  DMS  38)  — 

Reunion  June  1-4,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  Con- 
tact Kenneth  L.  Dill,  408  Plover  St., 
Dunkirk,  N.Y.  14048;  telephone  (716) 
366-2517. 

• USS  Hornet  (CV  8,  CV  12,  CVA  12, 
CVS  12)  — Reunion  June  9-11,  Norfolk. 
Contact  Connie  Masse,  Secretary,  USS 
Hornet  Club,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  7526,  North 
Port,  Fla.  34287. 

• USS  Beatty  (DD  640,  DD  756)  — Re- 
union June  8-10,  Denver.  Contact  Walter 
Purvis,  1365  Revere  St.,  Aurora,  Colo. 
80011;  telephone  (303)  343-9752. 

• USS  Willis  (DE  395)  — Reunion  June 
9-11,  Annapolis,  Md.  Contact  John  Gay, 
791  Paul  Birch  Drive,  Crownsville,  Md. 
21032;  telephone  (301)  923-2280. 

• USS  Shangri-La  (CV,  CVS,  CVA  38) 
and  Air  Groups  — Reunion  June  15-18, 
San  Diego.  Contact  Jack  R.  Stanford,  6238 
Pueblo  Drive,  Magalia,  Calif.  95954; 
telephone  (916)  873-2713. 

• World  War  II  LST  683  — Reunion 
June  19-22,  Pleasantville,  N.J.  Contact  Bill 
Oertel,  179  New  St.,  Belleville,  N.J. 
07109;  telephone  (201)  759-3885. 

• USS  Dennis  (DE  405)  — Reunion  June 

21- 25,  Norfolk.  Contact  John  N.  Hines, 
122  Winona  Place,  Cadillac,  Mich.  49601; 
telephone  (616)  775-5697. 

• Commander  Destroyers  Atlantic 
Fleet  and  USS  Denebola  (AD  12),  1940-46 
— Reunion  June  22-24,  Portland,  Maine. 
Contact  Frank  Chapin,  111  Dyke  Farm 
Road  Extension,  South  Portland,  Maine, 
04106;  telephone  (207)  774-7001. 

• USS  Allen  M.  Sumner  (DD  692)  — 
Reunion  June  22-25,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Contact 
R.E.  Joe  Gall,  61  Fuller  Ave.,  Tonawanda, 
N.Y.  14150;  telephone  (716)  692-269 7. 

• USS  Iowa  (BB  61)  — Reunion  June 

22- 25,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Contact  Henry  A. 
Schwartz,  921  South  High  School  Road, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46241. 

• LSM  National  Reunion  — Reunion 
June  22-25,  Norfolk.  Contact  Ted  Dey, 
P.O.  Box  11327,  Norfolk,  Va.  23517. 

• Vietnam  Helicopter  Crew  Members 
Association  — Reunion  June,  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.  Contact  VHCMA  P.O.  Box  237, 
Crowley,  Texas  76036. 

• Defense  Information  School  and 
Armed  Forces  Information  School  — Is 
compiling  an  alumni  list  for  its  25th  an- 
niversary in  June.  All  students  and  in- 
structors are  asked  to  contact  Public  Af- 
fairs Office,  Defense  Information  School, 
Bldg.  400,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 
46216-6200. 
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NavOp  clarifies  Navy’s 
fraternization  policy 

Historically,  the  Navy  has  relied  upon  custom  and 
tradition  to  define  the  boundaries  of  acceptable 
personal  relationships  among  its  members.  Proper 
social  interaction  between  officer  and  enlisted 
members  has  always  been  encouraged,  as  it 
enhances  both  unit  morale  and  esprit  de  corps. 

However,  unduly  familiar  personal  relationships 
between  officer  and  enlisted  members  have  been 
contrary  to  naval  custom,  for  they  undermine  the 
respect  for  authority  that  is  essential  to  the  Navy’s 
ability  to  accomplish  its  military  mission.  “Frater- 
nization” is  the  term  used  to  identify  personal 
relationships  which  are  contrary  to  customary 
bounds  of  acceptable  senior-subordinate  relation- 
ships. Focus  is  placed  on  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tionship, not  the  sex  of  the  members  involved. 

Under  NavOp  11/89,  fraternization  is  defined  as 
any  personal  relationship  between  an  officer  and 


enlisted  member  that  is  unduly  familiar  and  does 
not  respect  differences  in  rank  and  grade,  or  any 
personal  relationship  between  officers  or  enlisted 
personnel  that  is  unduly  familiar  and  does  not 
respect  differences  in  rank  and  grade  where  a 
senior-subordinate  relation  exists. 

Fraternization  is  a punishable  offense  under  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  when  it  is  pre- 
judicial to  good  order  and  discipline  or  brings 
discredit  to  the  naval  service.  It  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  every  act  that  may  be  prejudicial  to 
good  order  and  discipline,  but  dating,  cohabitation 
or  sexual  intimacy  between  officer  and  enlisted 
personnel  is  clearly  inappropriate.  A private 
business  partnership  between  officer  and  enlisted 
members  is  also  considered  inappropriate. 

Conduct  constituting  fraternization  is  not 
excused  by  subsequent  marriage  between  the  of- 
fending parties. 

The  responsibility  for  preventing  inappropriate 
relationships  must  rest  primarily  on  the  senior- 
ranking individual.  While  the  senior  party  is  ex- 


High-year  tenure  policy  changes 

Several  changes  have  been  made  to  the  high-year  tenure 
policy.  This  policy  establishes  maximum  service  limits  for  sailors. 

Under  the  policy  changes  to  OpNavInst  1160.5B: 

• E-4  through  E-9  personnel  may  now  request  waivers  to  high 
year  tenure  vice  E-6  through  E-9. 

• Temporary  active  reserve  personnel  now  have  a separate 
waiver  criteria  from  regular  Navy  personnel. 

• E-4s  failing  to  meet  growth  criteria,  other  than  those  with  a 
waiver,  will  be  assigned  an  RE-4  reenlistment  code. 

• Personnel  who  have  been  reduced  in  rate  may  now  complete 
an  enlistment  properly  entered  into  prior  to  reduction. 

• E-4s  reenlisting  for  a program  requiring  a six-year  obligation, 
where  the  enlistment  will  take  them  past  the  10-year  HYT  point, 
must  complete  a Page  13  entry  that  requires  them  to  advance  to 
E-5  prior  to  the  10-year  HYT  point  or  be  administratively 
separated. 

For  details,  contact  your  command  career  counselor.  □ 


Double  credit  for 
Guam  sailors 

Under  NavOp  3/89,  sailors 
who  extend  their  tour  on 
Guam-based  ships  for  a year 
or  more  will  now  receive 
double  sea-duty  credit  for  the 
extension  period. 

Sailors  who  receive  the 
credit  may  also  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  op- 
tions provided  in  the 
overseas  tour  extension  in- 
centive program.  For  more 
information  about  the  new 
change,  refer  to  NavOp  3/89 
or  see  your  command  career 
counselor.  □ 
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pected  to  control  and  preclude  the  development 
of  this  type  of  relationship,  both  parties  are 
ultimately  accountable  for  their  own  conduct. 

According  to  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  VADM 
J.M.  Boorda,  “The  intent  [of  NavOp  11/89]  is  not 
to  prohibit  any  of  the  traditional  events  such  as 
command  or  division  parties,  or  the  like.  Com- 
manding officers  must  use  the  instruction  as  a 
guideline  and  apply  common  sense  and  good 
judgment.” 

Boorda  described  the  policy  as  a “reasoned 
approach  to  an  issue  important  to  many  people.” 

Commanding  officers  who  are  faced  with  a 
fraternization  issue  are  instructed  to  take  action 
by  first  providing  counseling  by  either  enlisted  or 
officer  superiors.  In  some  cases,  administrative 
action  such  as  reassignment  may  be  an  appro- 
priate second  step.  UCMJ  action  should  be  con- 
sidered a last  resort  after  other  avenues  have 
been  explored. 

Further  details  of  the  Navy’s  fraternization 
policy  may  be  found  in  OpNavInst  5370.2.  □ 


Health  issues 

May  is  Navy  physical  fitness 
and  high  blood  pressure 
month. 

Don’t  forget,  next  month  is 
back  injury  prevention  month. 
A videotape  on  back  injury 
prevention  can  be  obtained  by 
calling  one  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Education  and  Training 
support  offices  in  either  Nor- 
folk or  San  Diego.  Autovon 
phone  numbers  are: 

Atlantic:  564-7924 
Pacific:  924-5567 
The  videotape  ordering 
number  for  back  injury 
prevention  is  803503DN.  □ 


Urinalysis  procedures  upheld 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  has  upheld  the  legality  of 
the  direct  observation  requirement  in  the  Navy’s  urinalysis 
program. 

USCMA  affirmed  previous  rulings  that  stated  compulsory 
urinalysis  is  appropriate  and  necessary  to  maintain  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  military.  The  court  also  clarified  that  women  as 
well  as  men  could  be  required  to  submit  to  direct  observation 
when  providing  urine  samples. 

The  ruling  came  in  response  to  a petition  last  August  by  LT 
Elizabeth  Unger,  who  had  objected  to  providing  a urine  sample 
under  direct  observation.  She  was  charged  with,  and  found  guilty 
of,  disobeying  a lawful  order. 

Unger  has  resigned  from  the  Navy.  She  is  appealing  the  case 
on  the  grounds  that  the  trial  was  unfair  because  the  judge  in- 
structed the  seven-member  panel  to  consider  only  the  question  of 
whether  she  followed  the  procedure  as  ordered  and  not  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  procedure  itself.  □ 


Striker  advancements 

Advancement  opportunities  have  been  forecast 
for  naval  reservists  and  TAR  personnel  taking  the 
E-4  examinations  in  September. 

Detailed  planning  information  is  provided  in 
NavOp  12/89,  giving  simple,  long-range  forecasts 
for  strikers.  There  is  also  a new  format  to  assist 
command  career  counselors  in  providing  better 
career  planning  information. 

NavOp  12/89  divides  enlisted  ratings  into  three 
separate  categories:  “A”  school  required  ratings, 
ratings  not  available  to  women  and  ratings  that 
are  open  to  all  E-3  personnel.  Ratings  that  require 
“A”  school  training  are  only  available  to  those  in 
the  rating. 

The  NavOp  also  lists  the  projected  advance- 
ment opportunity  — excellent,  good  or  fair  — to 
help  strikers  select  particular  ratings  that  will  give 
the  best  advancement  opportunity.  For  more  infor- 
mation, refer  to  NavOp  12/89  or  contact  your 
career  counselor.  □ 
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New  PCAP  program  helps  make  smoother 
transition  for  people  leaving  the  Navy. 


Story  and  photos 
by  J02  John  Joseph 

To  ease  the  transition  between 
military  and  civilian  life,  a new  pro- 
gram has  been  developed  on  the  West 
Coast  for  service  members  separating 
or  retiring  from  the  military. 

The  Pre-separation  Career  Aware- 
ness Program  helps  military  members 
become  more  productive  members  of 
the  civilian  work  force  by  providing 
information  on  veterans  benefits,  writ- 
ing resumes,  pension  entitlements 
and  a variety  of  other  assistance. 

The  program  is  sponsored  by  the 
State  of  California's  Employment 
Development  Department  and  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  The 
DAV  provides  funding  for  the  pro- 
gram through  grants,  in  addition  to 
course  instmction. 

Although  PCAP  is  privately 
operated,  the  U.S.  Navy  is  actively 
involved.  CDR  John  Halvorson, 
Director  of  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
U.S.  Pacific  Fleet's  Naval  Reserve 
Career  Information  Team,  acts  as  the 
program  liaison  officer  for  service 
members. 

Halvorson  works  hand-in-hand 
with  West  Coast  command  career 
counselors  to  provide  class  facilities 
and  to  inform  military  separatees  and 
retirees  how  to  register  for  the 
program. 

What  began  as  a one-day  program 

Employment  Development  Department 
instructor,  Joyce  Finley,  discusses 
course  objectives. 
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12  years  ago  at  Naval  Air  Station 
Lemoore,  Calif.,  with  about  15 
students,  has  grown  significantly. 
Now,  the  week-long,  college-accred- 
ited course  serves  over  6,000  people 
each  year.  The  program  is  available  at 
Naval  Station  San  Diego,  Naval  Air 
Station  Miramar,  NAS  North  Island, 
Naval  Station  Long  Beach  and  Naval 
Station  Treasure  Island.  The  program 
is  also  available  at  Naval  Station 
Bremerton,  Wash.,  and  Submarine 
Base  Bangor,  Wash. 

"The  response  by  individuals  want- 
ing to  participate  in  this  course  has 
been  tremendous,  and  it's  all  been 
spread  through  word-of-mouth,"  said 
Halvorson.  "The  DAV  has  allowed 
faster  growth,  because  of  the  addi- 
tional funding  they  provide.  We  help 
people  get  jobs  three  times  faster  than 
the  national  average,  with  higher 
salaries  than  non-attendees.  It's  very 
positive  for  morale." 

"I  started  this  program  because  I 
saw  military  people  being  treated  like 
second-class  citizens,"  said  Pat  Ford, 
a life  member  of  DAV  and  director  of 
the  PCAP  program.  "It  was  tough  for 
me  when  I got  out  after  Vietnam.  I 
had  no  direction  at  all." 

Ford  said  there  was  a great  need  for 
a program  such  as  the  one  he  now 


directs.  Students  receive  instmction 
in  everything  from  how  to  fill  out 
claims  with  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion to  the  proper  way  to  dress  when 
preparing  for  a job  interview. 

"This  course  explains  the  differ- 
ences between  military  and  civilian 
life.  We  start  out  in  civilian  clothes. 
If  you  show  up  in  uniform,  we'll 
make  you  go  back  and  change, 
because  everyone  is  equal  here,"  said 
Ford,  with  a smile,  "and  some  don't 
like  that.  They  go  through  this 
course,  return  to  their  commands  and 
re-enlist  for  another  tour,"  said  Ford. 

"We  lay  out  the  facts  and  give  im- 
portant information  on  what  is 
necessary  when  they  look  for  jobs  in 
the  civilian  community.  It's  up  to 
the  individual  to  make  the  decision 
to  either  stay  in  the  military  or  get 
out." 

The  program  is  broken  down  into 
three  areas  of  instmction.  The  first 
phase,  lasting  four  days,  begins  with 
the  DAV.  Here,  students  learn  how  to 
fill  out  claim  forms  for  disability 
benefits,  Gary  Crossland,  department 
services  officer,  explained. 

"We  look  at  everything.  First  we 
look  into  each  member's  medical 
record  so  we  can  give  them  a total 
package  on  what  medical  benefits 


Students  pay  close  attention,  to  “get  the 
advantage’’  in  civilian  life. 

they're  entitled  to,"  said  Crossland. 
"People  just  don't  realize  how  many 
medical  problems  they  may  have  had 
during  their  active-duty  careers  that 
can  be  considered  as  service- 
connected  medical  disabilities.  We 
get  the  claims  started  the  first  day," 
he  continued. 

During  the  medical  reviews,  the 
second  phase  is  already  underway  as 
instructors  continue  to  give  out  infor- 
mation. Students  are  given  handouts 
and  application  forms  to  obtain  infor- 
mation on  VA  housing  loans,  military 
insurance  and  education  programs. 
Later,  students  and  instructors  work 
together  on  resume  writing  and  inter- 
viewing techniques. 

During  the  last  stage  of  instmction, 
the  Navy  conducts  "Military  Day." 
Here,  briefs  are  held  in  areas  of 
military  benefits,  education  pro- 
grams, more  on  medical  and  dental 
programs  and  completing  the  military 
form  DD  214.  Retirees  are  divided  in- 
to a separate  group  to  discuss  their 
Survivor  Benefit  Plan  and  other  pen- 
sion entitlements,  and  separatees  are 
informed  of  Naval  Reserve  programs. 

A recent  class  held  at  Naval  Station 
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San  Diego  included  more  than  150 
students  of  all  ratings  and  ranks,  from 
E-l  to  0-6.  Students  were  apprehen- 
sive at  the  beginning,  but  as  the  day 
went  on  it  proved  to  be  an  awaken- 
ing experience. 

"I  guess  today  is  just  a sort  of  'feel 
out'  day.  So  far  it's  been  eye-opening," 
said  Storekeeper  2nd  Class  William 
Boyd,  who  is  leaving  the  Navy  to 
become  a church  pastor  after  13  years 
of  active  duty. 

"If  you're  not  ready  to  deal  with  the 
outside  world,  you'll  be  lost  and  never 
found,"  he  added. 

"I  came  into  the  service  for  four 
years  to  get  some  experience,  then  go 
out  into  the  civilian  sector,"  said 
Mess  Management  Specialist  3rd 
Class  Chuck  Reott.  "This  course 
should  be  mandatory  at  least  three  to 
six  months  before  you  get  out  so  you 
can  get  a resume  together,"  he  con- 
tinued. "When  you're  out,  it's  too 
late.  This  way  you  can  get  this  course 
and  be  more  prepared." 

Due  to  the  growing  popularity  of 
the  course,  getting  a seat  in  the  course 


is  sometimes  difficult. 

"There  are  a lot  of  people  interested 
in  this  program,"  said  Signalman  2nd 
Class  Sonya  Christopher,  quota  con- 
trol coordinator  of  the  force  retention 
team  in  San  Diego.  "It's  hard  when  I 
have  to  turn  people  away,  but  that's 
just  how  the  program  has  grown," 
said  Christopher.  "We  have  a 90  per- 
cent attendance  rate,  with  an  average 
of  150  people  per  class  at  NAS 
Miramar  and  Naval  Station  San 
Diego.  We  usually  contact  people  up 
to  six  months  before  they  get  out.  I 
only  wish  we  had  the  funding  for  two 
classes  a month,  because  I get  an 
average  of  100  calls  a week  just  look- 
ing for  quotas." 

"I've  been  to  a similar  program  at 
National  University,  but  I feel  this 
PCAP  is  better,"  said  Electronics 
Warfare  Technician  2nd  Class  Scott 
Stevenson. 

"I'm  a lot  more  prepared  now.  My 
command  tries  to  send  everyone  who 
is  thinking  of  getting  out  to  this  class. 
I'm  happy  to  have  a command  con- 
cerned about  our  futures.  Unfor- 


During the  five-day  course  students 
receive  employment  application  forms. 


tunately,  not  all  commands  do  this 
for  their  people,  but  they  all  should," 
said  Stevenson. 

"I  believe  strongly  in  this  pro- 
gram," said  Connie  Gerszewski,  a 
program  instructor.  "Watching  these 
people  progress  as  the  program  goes 
along  is  very  rewarding.  You  see  a lot 
of  frustration  in  these  people's  faces, 
because  most  are  afraid  of  change.  It's 
hard,  but  as  the  program  goes  along 
you  can  see  there's  a definite  interest 
and  people  take  things  very  seriously." 

Instructors  stress  the  fact  that  serv- 
ice members  are  responsible  for  their 
own  success.  They  encourage  them  to 
talk  to  everyone  they  can,  to  send  let- 
ters to  prospective  employers  and  to 
know  what  they  can  do  in  the  civilian 
community. 

"I'd  like  to  see  the  program  grow  so 
we  can  get  out  and  talk  to  more  peo- 
ple," said  Joyce  Finley,  an  instructor. 

Machinist's  Mate  Senior  Chief 
(SW)  Wayne  A.  Parker,  retiring  after 
21  years,  had  strong  feelings  about  the 
PCAP  program. 

"Enjoyment.  A rude  awakening.  I 
know  what  my  abilities  are,  but  it 
just  doesn't  seem  to  matter  what  they 
are  to  the  civilian  community,"  he 
said.  "It's  like  a line  from  the  movie 
'Full  Metal  Jacket,'  you  can  talk  the 
talk,  but  can  you  walk  the  walk? 

"I  came  into  the  Navy,  they  gave 
me  a job,  advancement,  education, 
responsibility  — a life.  Now  they're 
helping  me  get  a civilian  career.  This 
course  has  given  me  a warm  feeling 
toward  the  Navy,"  said  Parker. 
"They're  giving  me  the  feeling  that 
they  gave  something  to  me,  and  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Navy!  That 
could  change  a younger  person's 
outlook  to  stay  in  the  Navy,  because 
with  the  cold,  hard  facts  you  receive 
from  this  course,  it's  a great  retention 
tool."  □ 

Joseph  is  assigned  to  NIRA  Det  5,  San 
Diego. 
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After  five  years  of  sea  duty,  followed  by  a 
tour  as  an  instructor  on  the  West 
Coast,  the  senior  chief  was  ready  for  a 
change  and  a new  challenge.  Looking  for  a 
way  to  test  himself,  to  become  a better 
leader  and  to  grow  personally  and  profes- 
sionally, he  decided  to  apply  to  the  Navy's 
Senior  Enlisted  Academy. 

For  many,  going  to  the  Senior  Enlisted 
Academy  is  a chance  to  regroup  — a sanc- 
tuary where  one  can  refocus  and  perhaps 
redirect  energies.  It's  a period  of  self  evalua- 
tion — of  taking  stock  — looking  at 
themselves  and  seeing  where 
they've  been  and  where  they're  j rj  O 
going  and  thinking  about  what 
they  really  want  to  do  with  the  ^ ^ 

rest  of  their  lives.  iJvIllUI 

Regardless  of  why  they  - <1  • j 

come,  graduates  leave  the  T*1  1 1 Si  ^(1 
Senior  Enlisted  Academy 
changed.  Maybe  they 
just  stand  a little  taller. 

Maybe  they  spend  an  extra  moment  in  front 
of  the  mirror  making  sure  everything  is  in 
its  proper  place.  Or,  maybe  they  leave  with 
a few  chinks  in  their  armor,  having  found  out 
there's  a lot  more  to  being  a chief  petty  offi- 
cer than  they'd  thought. 


Academy 
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Story  by  JOCS  Jeannie  Campbell,  photos  by  PHI  Chuck  Mussi 


Master  Chief  Boatswain's  Mate 
(SW)  Al  Little,  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Academy,  sees  some  simi- 
larities between  the  school  and  basic 
training.  "It's  a traumatic,  but  very 
rewarding  experience.  Although  it 
was  — at  times  — physically  pain- 
ful and  emotionally  draining,  you 
walk  away  with  a lot  of  pride  in 
being  a chief  petty  officer." 

Maybe  more  than  anything  else, 
senior  and  master  chief  petty  offi- 
cers leave  the  Senior  Enlisted 
Academy  knowing  that  they  cared 
enough  about  themselves  — and  the 
Navy  — to  make  themselves  better 
chief  petty  officers  — better  leaders 
— and  more  productive  followers. 

The  school  was  established  in 
1981,  marking  the  beginning  of  a 
unique  educational  program  to  train 
senior  and  master  chief  petty  offi- 
cers how  to  be  better  leaders  and 
managers.  Since  that  time  more 
than  1,811  men  and  30  women  have 
graduated  from  the  Academy.  The 
course  is  designed  to  improve  an  in- 
dividual's skills  and  knowledge  in 
communication,  leadership,  man- 
agement, national  security  affairs, 
Navy  programs  and  health  and 
physical  readiness.  It's  also  designed 
to  enable  graduates  to  give  their 
subordinates  more  of  the  why 
behind  how  the  Navy  does  business 
and  sets  policy. 

Each  60-person  class  is  different 
and  represents  the  diverse  expe- 
riences and  backgrounds  of  the 
Navy's,  Army's  and  Air  Force's 
senior  enlisted  community.  The 
Academy  offers  an  opportunity  for 
senior  enlisted  personnel  in  the  avia- 
tion, surface,  subsurface  and  special 
warfare  communities  to  leam  from 
one  another.  But  all  these  benefits 
and  opportunities  can  have  a price. 

Going  to  the  Academy  in 
Newport,  R.I.,  can  be  risky  business. 
"You  really  hang  a lot  of  yourself  out 


there,"  said  one  SEA  graduate.  "You 
find  yourself  thrown  in  against 
some  of  the  best  the  Navy  has  to  of- 
fer. Until  I came  through  the 
Academy,  I thought  I was  good  — 
damn  good  — and  there  wasn't 
much  they  could  teach  me  that  I 
didn't  already  know."  It's  common 
for  students  to  feel  this  way  ini- 
tially, according  to  faculty  mem- 
bers. But  it  doesn't  take  long  for 
some  to  find  out  the  school  is  a lot 
different  than  what  they'd  heard  in 
the  fleet. 

Some  in  the  senior  enlisted  com- 
munity who  attended  the  Academy 
voiced  initial  reservations.  "Back  in 
your  job,  you're  respected  — partly 
because  you're  a chief  petty  officer," 
said  an  East  Coast  submariner,  "but 
here,  you're  extremely  vulnerable 
right  out  of  the  gate,  because  your 
peer  group  is  going  to  see  both  your 
successes  and  your  failures.  You 
can't  bluff  your  way  through." 

Some  of  the  same  chiefs  who  ex- 
pressed anxiety  over  their  vulner- 
ability also  expressed  an  underlying 
competitive  spirit.  "When  you  walk 
into  a command,  there's  already  a 
pecking  order  established,"  said 
Master  Chief  Intelligence  Specialist 
James  K.  Holmes,  class  president  of 
Class  33.  "But  when  you  walk  in 
here,  theoretically  you're  up  against 
60  or  so  of  the  best  people  in  the 
Navy.  You  wonder  how  you'll  stack 
up  militarily,  academically  and  in 
the  PT  program." 

Coming  to  SEA  means  working 
with  a lot  of  high  achievers  who  are 
among  the  top  one  percent  of  the 
military's  senior  enlisted  commun- 
ity, and  many  who  come  find  the 
individualized  counseling  and  the 
occasionally  negative  feedback  that 
is  an  important  part  of  the  program 
to  be  a shock  to  their  systems  — but 
many  others  find  that's  a great 
benefit. 


"I  hadn't  been  given  negative  feed- 
back since  my  seaman  days,"  said 
one  master  chief  with  24  years  in 
the  Navy.  "The  Academy  reinforced 
for  me  that  I was  good  at  what  I 
was  doing  but  there  is  always  room 
for  improvement  — and  room  for  a 
little  humility.  I failed  the  first  ex- 
am I took  here  and  all  I could  think 
was,  'How  can  I go  to  my  next  com- 
mand after  failing  this  course  — how 
can  I save  face?'  If  you  think  you're 
that  good,  then  you  need  to  be 
humbled." 

Humility  and  one-on-one  feed- 
back aren't  the  only  things  SEA 
students  get  in  nine  weeks  of  faculty 
presentations,  student-led  discus- 
sions, student  speeches,  physical 
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fitness  training  and  guest  speakers 
from  throughout  the  services  and  all 
levels  of  DoD.  They  also  get  late 
nights  studying  for  the  next  day's 
exam  or  preparing  for  a 14-minute 
oral  presentation.  "This  isn't  a 
'multiple-choice'  atmosphere  — you 
have  to  know  the  right  answers. 
There's  a lot  of  research  and  study 
to  be  done,"  commented  one 
graduate.  "It's  going  back  to  school 
again  — but  this  time  gaining  a lot 
more  knowledge  than  what's  in  the 
coursework." 

Much  of  the  curriculum  is  built 
around  the  small  group  process. 
And,  as  Little  pointed  out,  that  may 
be  difficult  for  some  students  ini- 
tially. "You've  got  to  be  willing  to 


share  your  experiences  and  opin- 
ions to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
school." 

Students  selected  for  SEA  are 
assigned  to  groups  of  10  to  12, 
representing  a diversity  of  ratings, 
duty  experiences  and  backgrounds. 

Each  group  includes  a faculty 
member  who  guides  the  students 
through  the  curriculum  and  pro- 
vides evaluation  and  feedback.  Each 
senior  chief  or  master  chief  must 
serve  as  a student  discussion  leader 
for  about  10  to  12  hours  of  the 
course,  allowing  students  to  leam 
from  each  others'  experiences. 

"Students  leam  best  by  teaching 
themselves,"  said  Little.  This  meth- 
od of  teaching  lends  itself  to  quite 


PT  at  SEA  combines  calisthenics, 
sports  and  sore  muscles. 


a number  of  "sea  stories,"  he 
pointed  out,  but  it  also  enables 
students  to  leam  from  their  peers' 
experiences  — both  their  successes 
and  their  failures.  Although  theories 
on  human  behavior  and  group 
dynamics  are  discussed,  "real-life" 
Navy  situations  are  also  scrutinized. 
Part  of  the  classroom  work  involves 
preparing  and  discussing  case 
studies  on  specific  problems  each 
chief  has  encountered  when  dealing 
with  subordinates  and  the  steps 
taken  to  resolve  those  problems. 

One  of  the  terms  students  become 
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familiar  with  during  the  first  few 
days  of  class  is  "pinch."  A pinch  is 
when  a student  is  uncomfortable 
with  something  or  someone  in  the 
class.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  resolve  these  pinches  when  they 
come  up  within  the  group  or  be- 
tween one  another.  Sometimes 
resolving  these  problems  can  get 
emotional.  Groups  will  argue, 
shout,  or  whatever  it  takes  to  fix  the 
problem.  "When  you  get  that  many 
egos  in  one  room,  there's  going  to  be 
occasional  hard  feelings,  heated 
discussion  and  personality  clashes," 
one  graduate  remembered. 

The  school  teaches  individuals 
that  if  problems  can't  be  resolved 
within  the  group  it's  OK  to  agree  to 
disagree. 

When  students  walk  into  their 
classroom  for  the  first  time, 
they  see  "acceptance  doesn't  neces- 
sarily mean  agreement,"  written  on 
the  chalkboard. 

Sometimes  the  problems  between 
individuals  or  within  the  group  can't 
be  solved.  "As  an  instructor  you 
want  to  be  careful  that  you're  being 
proactive  and  not  just  reacting  to  the 
situation,"  warned  Little.  "Before 
you  jump  in  and  resolve  the  prob- 
lem, you  need  to  let  the  group  try  to 
handle  the  situation.  You  have  to  sit 
back  and  wait,  but  you  have  to  be 
careful,"  he  said.  "When  you  see  the 
group  start  to  splinter,  you  may 
have  two  individuals  who  really 
need  the  group  and  you  see  those  in- 
dividuals suffering  because  the  rest 
of  the  group  can't  get  together  and 
mold  together  as  a team." 

The  Academy  is  not  pass-fail  like 
many  Navy  courses.  It  takes  90 
points  (of  a possible  120)  to  graduate, 
and  it's  not  possible  to  gain  all  90 
points  until  the  last  week  of  the 
course  — and  it  requires  active  par- 
ticipation in  all  aspects  of  the 


school.  For  some  students,  the 
minimum  90  points  won't  come  un- 
til the  day  before  graduation. 

During  the  nine  weeks  of  study, 
students  give  four  oral  presentations 
and  complete  12  written  assign- 
ments, including  writing  an  enlisted 
performance  evaluation,  preparing 
an  award  recommendation  package 
and  completing  a major  research 
paper. 

Grading  is  fair  — but  there  are  no 
"gimmes." 

It's  often  during  the  writing 
assignments  that  students  see 
immediate  improvement.  "All  this 
time  I thought  I was  writing  evals 
that  would  really  help  get  my  peo- 


Above:  Students  work  one-on-one  and 
in  small  groups  discussing  coursework 
and  sharing  experiences. 

pie  advanced.  Come  to  find  out,  I 
was  actually  hurting  their  chances 
because  I wasn't  being  specific 
enough  in  the  write-ups,"  said  one 
student.  He  added  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult going  back  to  his  command 
knowing  he  had  possibly  hurt  the 
very  people  he'd  tried  to  help. 

Most  students  spend  a minimum 
of  two  to  four  hours  a day  outside 
the  classroom  preparing  classwork. 
Reading  requirements  alone  may  be 
100  pages  a night.  To  get  all  this 
accomplished,  along  with  intense 
physical  fitness  training  three  days 
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a week  and  studying  for  weekly 
exams,  requires  teamwork.  The 
sooner  the  students  figure  this  out 
the  better. 

"Students  have  to  be  willing  to 
get  involved  and  be  team  players," 
said  Senior  Chief  Aviation  Elec- 
tronics Technician  (AW)  John  J.  Ed- 
wards, who  graduated  from  the 


Academy  last  winter. 

Faculty  group  members  play  a 
part  in  helping  the  group  mold  as  a 
team  and  maintain  the  right  atti- 
tude throughout  the  course. 

However,  relying  too  heavily  on 
the  faculty  group  member  has  its 
potential  hazards.  "Our  group  had 
trouble  pulling  together  in  the 


Above:  An  Academy  class.  Left:  Facul- 
ty members  review  biographical  infor- 
mation on  students  before  the  next 
class  convenes. 

beginning  and  we  got  off  to  a slow 
start,"  said  one  master  chief.  "We 
expected  our  facilitator  to  set  the  ex- 
ample. We  finally  realized  that  it 
was  up  to  us  and  not  to  him  to  get 
the  most  out  of  the  class." 

"While  the  staff  and  curriculum 
play  an  important  role  in  every 
class,  a lot  of  what  the  school  offers 
is  what  the  chiefs  bring  to  it.  The 
bottom  line  is  the  sharing  — going 
on  'fishing  expeditions'  and  getting 
as  much  as  you  can  from  sharing  in- 
formation and  experiences  with  the 
individuals  who  come  to  the 
course,"  said  Air  Force  Chief  Master 
Sergeant  William  S.  Leeman. 

"The  Academy  gives  members  of 
the  senior  enlisted  community  the 
big  picture  of  where  they  stand,  not 
only  in  the  Navy,  but  students  also 
see  that  their  Air  Force  and  Army 
counterparts  are  bringing  to  the  fore- 
front in  their  respective  senior  en- 
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Above:  Students  review  the  military  ar- 
mament of  the  Soviet  Union.  Left:  Stu- 
dying sometimes  continues  long  into 
the  night. 

listed  communities  some  of  the 
same  problems  and  issues  that  you 
have  in  the  Navy/'  said  Leeman. 

School  quotas  are  allocated  to  the 
Air  Force  and  Army  noncommis- 
sioned officers  to  facilitate  an  ex- 
change of  ideas  between  services. 

Students  agree  that  they  can't  give 
mere  lip  service  to  being  a team 
player  and  expect  to  get  by  at  the 
Academy.  First  of  all,  the  rest  of 
your  group  won't  let  you  get  away 
with  it  — you  have  a responsibility 


to  your  group  to  participate  and  help 
one  another.  "To  some  students, 
that  first  exam  is  a shocker,"  said 
Master  Chief  Machinist's  Mate  (SS) 
Kent  Miles,  one  of  the  Academy's 
faculty  group  members. 

"At  that  early  stage,  the  group  is 
not  normally  pulling  together  yet.  It 
doesn't  take  long  for  the  individuals 
who  didn't  do  so  well  on  the  test  to 
spot  the  group  members  who  did  do 
well.  They  think  maybe  they  should 
start  listening  to  what  those  people 
had  to  say  and  from  there  the  group- 
study  sessions  start.  The  guy  who 
had  a fairly  easy  time  of  it  starts 
working  one-on-one  with  those  who 
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need  it.  As  an  instructor/'  said 
Miles,  "you  try  to  take  yourself  out 
of  the  picture.  You  want  them  to 
seek  help  from  each  other."  The 
school  is  built  on  the  principle  of 
synergism  — the  sum  is  greater  than 
the  parts. 

We  help  the  individuals  pull 
together  as  a team,"  said  Lit- 
tle. "We  teach  them  group  dynamics 
and  they  learn  to  look  at  their  own 
group  and  the  individuals  within 
and  appraise  one  another  as  in- 
dividuals as  well  as  members  of  the 
group."  Students  leam  how  to  let 
each  other,  as  shipmates,  know  how 
they  see  them  and  how  they're  being 


Above:  Telling  it  like  it  really  is  back  in 
the  fleet  is  part  of  the  give  and  take  of 
the  Academy. 

perceived  within  the  group.  "It's  not 
a school  for  lone  rangers,"  he  added. 

Being  surrounded  by  over- 
achievers and  some  individuals  who 
are  ultra-competitive  doesn't  always 
aid  teambuilding.  "Some  of  these 
guys  were  only  out  for  themselves 
— and  their  selfishness  hurt  my 
group,"  commented  one  senior 
chief. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  some 
senior  and  master  chiefs,  helping 
others  do  well  becomes  more  impor- 
tant than  making  sure  they  did  well 
themselves.  "I  stayed  up  half  the 
night  helping  one  of  the  snipes  get 
his  paper  typed  — and  wound  up 
spending  so  much  time  helping  him 
that  I hurt  my  own  grade,"  com- 
mented a yeoman  senior  chief,  "but 
it  was  worth  it."  Individual  suc- 
cesses often  become  group  successes 
during  the  course. 

For  some,  SEA  is  the  first  oppor- 
tunity they've  had  to  work  within 
the  chiefs'  fraternity.  A lot  of  peo- 
ple attending  don't  realize  or  know 


how  to  get  things  done  by  working 
within  the  chiefs'  mess.  "It's  sur- 
prising," said  Little,  "on  the  ship, 
you're  eating,  sleeping  and  working 
side  by  side  with  fellow  chiefs  and 
there's  a strong  sense  of  a fraternal 
organization  — at  least  on  the  ships 
that  are  really  squared  away.  Some 
folks  who  come  to  SEA,  particularly 
those  who  are  in  shore-intensive 
ratings,  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  a chiefs'  mess 
environment." 

By  learning  to  work  as  a group, 
individuals  soon  find  that 
accomplishing  all  that's  demanded 
during  the  course  is  a lot  easier.  For 
some  it's  a hard  lesson  to  leam.  "I 
didn't  think  I needed  anyone's  help 
to  get  by,  but  the  way  they've 
designed  the  coursework,  you  find 
you  have  to  rely  on  your  shipmates, 
and  be  willing  to  share  your 
knowledge  and  professional  exper- 
tise — the  rest  of  your  group  is  not 
going  to  let  you  get  away  with 
anything  less,"  explained  one  senior 
chief. 

It's  pretty  obvious  that  working 
within  the  group  is  the  best  way  to 
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get  through  the  class,  but  some 
groups  don't  work  as  well  together 
as  other  groups,  admitted  a master 
chief  boatswain's  mate.  "We  had  an 
old  Seabee  from  another  group  who 
was  sure  he  was  going  to  fail 
academically,"  recalled  one  individ- 
ual. "He  just  wasn't  getting  the  help 
he  needed  from  his  own  group.  We 
took  him  on  — helped  him  learn 
how  to  take  exams  and  invited  him 
into  our  study  groups."  Thanks  to 
help  from  outside  his  group,  the 
Seabee  made  it  through. 

Like  anything  else,  the  Academy 
isn't  for  everybody  and  not  everyone 
is  going  to  be  completely  satisfied 
with  the  curriculum.  "I  thought  it 
was  too  easy  and  not  challenging 
enough  — I expected  more,"  said 
one  senior  chief  who  is  now  a 
detailer.  "A  lot  of  people  had  to 
work  hard  to  get  through,  but  I was 
one  of  the  lucky  ones." 

But  for  most  of  those  who've  hung 
their  diplomas  on  their  walls,  the 
Academy  makes  them  aware  that 
they  probably  already  know  a lot  — 
but  there's  a lot  they  don't  know  — 
and  there's  always  room  for  im- 
provement. 

You  see  all  kinds  of  chiefs  come 
through  the  doors  here,"  said 
Little.  "Young  go-getters,  hard- 
chargers  who  realize  they  have  some 
deficiencies  and  are  savvy  enough  to 
know  that  to  really  meet  their 
potential  they  have  to  work  on 
those  deficiencies  to  be  better  chiefs 
and  be  able  to  contribute  more  to 
the  Navy.  But  you'll  also  get  a 
26-year  master  chief  who  wants  to 
share  his  experiences  with  the  less- 
experienced  chiefs. 

"We  give  students  better  knowl- 
edge and  ability  to  counsel  their 
shipmates,"  Little  added.  "Before 
coming  here,  many  of  these  in- 
dividuals had  the  responsibility  of 
giving  feedback  and  counseling,  but 
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Gym  time  is  not  just  a matter  of 
touching  toes  and  tightening  stomach 
muscles  — it’s  also  helping  a 
shipmate. 

a lot  of  times  not  enough  training  on 
how  to  adequately  give  feedback 
and  counsel  their  shipmates." 

Refining  these  people-to-people 
skills  is  a big  part  of  what  the 
Academy  is  all  about.  Nearly  one 
third  of  the  school's  curriculum 
focuses  on  human  behavior,  group 
behavior,  person-to-person  commu- 
nication, goal-setting  and  motiva- 
tion, values  and  ethics  and  military 
justice. 

The  Academy  director,  Master 
Chief  Radioman  (SS)  Major  "Butch" 
Laurion  regularly  gives  presen- 
tations to  fleet,  force  and  command 
master  chiefs  and  E-6  and  above 
groups  about  what  the  school  has  to 
offer.  He  also  addresses  the  prospec- 
tive commanding  officer  and  execu- 
tive officer  classes  at  Newport. 
"There  is  a lot  of  misinformation 
out  in  the  fleet  about  what  the 


Academy  is  all  about,"  Laurion  said. 
"Commanding  officers  need  to 
know  what  they're  going  to  get  in 
return  for  sending  their  people  here. 

"This  is  not  a pie-in-the-sky 
course,  it's  a practical  course,  where 
students  deal  with  real-Navy  prob- 
lems and  issues.  We're  not  asking 
students  to  take  English  101,  but  we 
are  teaching  them  how  to  improve 
their  writing  skills,  especially  in 
evaluations,  award  recommenda- 
tions and  standard  Navy  cor- 
respondence." 

Graduates  leave  the  Academy 
not  only  as  better  communi- 
cators, but  better  leaders,  more 
aware  of  their  individual  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  "The  school  is 
representative  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  senior  enlisted  community  of 
the  Navy  — we're  a lot  more  capable 
as  a group  than  we  think  we  are," 
said  Laurion. 

The  course  is  a maturing  process 
for  some  and  a period  of  honest  self- 
evaluation.  "The  Academy  allowed 


me  to  find  out  if  I was  as  good  as  I 
thought  I was  — I came  away  a bet- 
ter chief,  and  thanks  to  the  ship- 
mates in  my  group,  I've  got  a much 
better  perspective  on  what  the 
Navy's  all  about,"  said  one  recent 
graduate.  That  includes  a perspec- 
tive on  the  Navy's  global  role. 

Through  guest  speakers  from  the 
Naval  War  College,  students  learn 
about  national  policy,  geopolitical 
threats,  U.S.  military  command 
structure,  the  Soviet  threat,  interna- 
tional relations  and  force  planning. 
"Students  leam  there's  more  to  life 
than  their  jobs  — we  make  them 
more  aware  of  what's  going  on  in 
the  world  around  them,"  said  Little. 

And  there's  more  to  life  at  SEA 
than  classroom  work. 

One  of  the  most  stressful  require- 
ments many  students  undergo  is  the 
Academy's  physical  fitness  program. 
Everyone  agrees:  it's  tough.  The  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  start  off  slow 
and  build  in  intensity.  Each  student 
is  pitted  against  himself  to  succeed 
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— and  improve  his  or  her  overall 
physical  fitness  and  health  through 
a program  of  aerobics,  organized 
athletics  and  running.  After  a period 
of  group  cardiovascular  exercises, 
students  must  spend  the  rest  of  the 
physical  fitness  period  playing 
basketball  or  volleyball,  running  or 
lifting  weights.  Every  student  must 
pass  the  Academy's  physical  fitness 
test  to  graduate. 

Students  must  meet  the  Navy's 
percent  body  fat  requirements 
and  meet  the  highest  standards  of 
personal  appearance.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  Academy,  students  are 
measured  for  body  fat  and  those  who 
exceed  the  requirements  are  im- 
mediately disenrolled. 

"The  PT  program  is  designed  to 
take  people  who  are  having  prob- 
lems to  a level  where  they  can  easily 
pass  the  test,"  said  Miles. 

The  degree  of  difficulty  of  the  PT 
program  is  subject  to  debate  accord- 
ing to  some  students  who  have 
found  out  the  hard  way.  But  all  agree 
that  after  nine  weeks  of  regimented 
PT  they  left  in  much  better  shape 
than  when  they  came  in.  "I  passed 
the  first  PT  test  — but  just  barely," 
said  one  senior  chief.  After  cutting 
down  on  his  smoking  and  watching 
what  he  ate  and  drank,  he  admitted 
the  PT  became  a little  easier.  But 
completing  the  mile  and  a half  run 
was  still  tough.  "The  only  way  I 
made  it  through  was  having  two 
other  guys  from  my  group  shouting 
encouragement  to  keep  me  going." 

Although  the  physical  fitness 
training  is  tough,  the  oral  presenta- 
tions are  often  the  most  stressful 
part  of  the  course.  "It's  very  difficult 
to  get  up  there  and  talk  in  front  of 
your  peers,"  said  Miles.  "It's  prob- 
ably not  a big  deal  for  an  E-8  or  E-9 
to  give  a presentation  back  where 
they  work,  but  to  do  it  here,  in  front 
of  their  peers,  can  be  a real  prob- 


lem." For  many,  oral  presentations 
are  a time  of  white  knuckles  and 
sweating  bullets.  "I  got  up  there  in 
front  of  the  group,  dropped  my 
visual  aid  right  off  and  had  nothing 
to  say.  It  took  me  a few  seconds  to 
get  it  together  and  then  I went 
through  my  spiel  90  miles  an  hour 
— and  lost  points  for  finishing  up 
too  early."  Students  must  complete 
certain  presentations  within  15 
seconds  of  the  time  allotted,  other- 
wise they  lose  points. 

In  private,  some  admit  to  being 
scared  to  death  — and  getting  little 
or  no  sleep  the  night  before.  Voices 
break  up.  "Then  they  bring  out  the 
video  camera  — and  it  gets  worse  — 
because  you  know  you're  on  tape," 
remembered  a senior  chief  store- 
keeper. "It's  one  thing  to  know  you 
did  bad,  but  to  have  it  preserved  for 
posterity  and  have  to  review  it  later 
is  terrible."  Even  though  the  whole 
affair  is  distasteful  for  many, 
students  complete  the  course  know- 
ing how  to  give  better  presentations. 

In  the  back  of  all  students'  minds 
is  the  concern  of  embarrassing 
themselves  in  front  of  their  peer 
group.  "Failure  is  probably  the 
greatest  fear  we  all  have,"  said 
Miles.  "By  the  third  or  fourth  week 
some  students  begin  to  realize  that 
there  is  a possibility  that  they  could 
fail.  You  tell  them  that  the  goal  is 
for  everyone  to  graduate.  The  group 
works  harder  to  help  that  individual 
and  the  staff  works  harder  to  try  to 
get  that  individual  to  put  forth  the 
best  effort  he  or  she  can. 

Some  senior  and  master  chief 
petty  officers  leave  the  Academy  not 
quite  sure  if  they've  learned 
anything  that  they  didn't  already 
know,  and  that's  to  be  expected,  said 
the  school's  director. 

"We're  looking  at  individuals  who 
care  enough  about  themselves  to 
want  to  make  themselves  better  — 


After  a tough  day  at  the  Academy, 
students  look  forward  to  getting 
together  in  the  barracks  to  trade  sea 
stories  and  complete  homework. 


maybe  we  don't  teach  them  any- 
thing that  they  consider  new,  but 
they  leave  here  with  increased  self- 
confidence  and  hundreds  of  years' 
worth  of  experience  gained  from 
sharing  with  their  shipmates. 
Somewhere  along  the  line,  this 
school  is  paying  big  dividends  to  the 
individual,  the  chief  petty  officer 
community  and  to  the  Navy."  □ 

Campbell  is  the  assistant  editor  for  All 
Hands  and  is  a graduate  of  the  Senior 
Enlisted  Academy.  Mussi  is  a photojour- 
nalist for  All  Hands. 
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SEA  selection  criteria 


• Paygrade  E-8  or  E-9  (selectees  for  E-8  must  be 
frocked  or  advanced  prior  to  class  convening  date). 

• Must  be  recommended  by  commanding  officer. 

• Must  meet  the  highest  standards  of  personal  ap- 
pearance. May  not  be  over-fat  or  obese  as  defined 
in  OpNavInst  6110.1. 

• Must  possess  a secret  clearance. 

• Must  be  physically  capable  of  regimented 
calisthenics,  including  regular  running,  and  be  able 
to  participate  in  group  or  individual  sports. 

Qualified  personnel  should  submit  their  applica- 
tion via  the  chain  of  command  to  NMPC  using 
the  Enlisted  Personnel  Action  Request  (NavPers 
1306/7).  If  an  individual  desires  to  attend  en  route 
to  a new  duty  station,  submit  NavPers  1306/7  via 
the  chain  of  command  to  ComNavMilPersCom 


(NMPC  40 10C)  to  be  received  a minimum  of  six 
months  prior  to  PRD.  If  an  individual  desires  to  at- 
tend on  TemAdd  status  while  attached  to  present 
command,  submit  NavPers  1306/7  via  chain  of 
command  to  ComNavMilPersCom  (NMPC  40 10C) 
to  be  received  a minimum  of  three  months  prior 
to  class  convening  date.  Funding  for  assignment  of 
member  in  TemAdd  status  will  be  provided  by 
NMPC. 

Selection  criteria  will  emphasize  superior  perfor- 
mance and  potential  future  professional  perfor- 
mance. Selection  will  be  made  by  a ComNavMil- 
PersCom administrative  screening  process. 

If  selected  for  SEA,  individuals  must  have  20 
months  obligated  service,  computed  from  class 
convening  date  prior  to  entry. 
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Navy  people  work  outside  the  limelight  helping 
to  put  together  the  Bicentennial  Inauguration. 


George  Bush's  inaugural  ad- 
dress boomed  through  the 
speakers  set  up  at  the  foot 
of  the  Capitol  Building  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  The  man  who  had  been  the 
41st  President  for  only  a few  minutes 
spoke  of  his  vision  for  America  in  the 
'90s,  his  amplified  words  rolling  out 
across  the  Mall  — the  assembly  area 
for  the  thousands  getting  ready  to 
march  in  the  Inauguration  Day  parade. 

The  brisk,  20-knot  January  wind 
attempted  to  freeze  the  participants 
who  were  waiting  for  their  cue  to 
begin  marching.  But,  for  the  most 
part,  the  chilly  breeze  went  unnoticed 
because  warm  feelings  of  excitement 
and  anticipation  overwhelmed  the 
ranks  upon  ranks  of  bands,  drill  pla- 
toons and  ceremonial  units.  This  was 
the  day  for  which  they  had  been  pre- 
paring for  so  long.  Soon,  they  would 
be  making  history  by  taking  part  in 
the  Bicentennial  Inauguration. 

As  the  President  continued  to 
speak,  Yeoman  2nd  Class  Scott 
Taylor,  assigned  to  the  Protocol  Di- 
rectorate of  the  Armed  Forces  Inau- 
gural Committee,  checked  each  of 
the  weapons  carried  by  an  Army  Na- 


Story  by  JOSN  Marke  M.  Hensgen 

tional  Guard  Unit  to  make  sure  they 
were  unloaded.  It  was  a mundane 
chore,  typical  of  the  behind-the- 
scenes  jobs  AFIC  workers  were 
counted  on  to  do.  But,  like  many  of 
their  run-of-the-mill  tasks,  this  had 
some  surprising  sidelights. 

"While  I was  out  on  the  staging 
area  clearing  weapons,  I was  standing 
five  feet  away  from  Bob  Hope,  Chuck 
Yeager  and  Miss  America,"  said 
Taylor,  who  came  to  AFIC  last  Sep- 
tember from  the  Naval  Military  Per- 
sonnel Command  in  Washington, 
D.C.  "I  can't  describe  the  feeling  it 
gave  me  when  I realized  what  a big 
deal  this  whole  thing  was.  I never  ex- 
pected this  when  I joined  the  Navy." 

AFIC  held  a lot  of  surprises  for  the 
sailors  and  members  of  the  other  four 
services,  but  some  of  those  exciting 
experiences  had  to  be  kept  secret,  for 
security  reasons,  until  after  the  inau- 
guration. 

"I  couldn't  believe  it  when  I was 
assigned  to  drive  for  Barbara  Bush's 
brother  and  sister-in-law,"  Data  Pro- 
cessing Technician  Seaman  Appren- 
tice Lorraine  Aiello  recalled.  "When 
I drove  them  to  the  first  family  lunch- 


eon, I was  invited  inside.  I was  sur- 
rounded by  Bush  family  members.  It 
was  really  hard  not  to  tell  anyone 
about  it,"  said  Aiello,  who  works  at 
the  Naval  Intelligence  Automation 
Center  in  Suitland,  Md.  "I  was 
specifically  assigned  to  the  White 
House  fleet  of  the  inaugural  motor 
pool  after  I unexpectedly  went  before 
a board  for  a formal  inspection,  and 
a tough  interview." 

All  America  saw  the  celebrities, 
the  political  leaders,  the  powerful 
and/or  famous  coming  and  going  all 
during  inauguration  week.  But  few  of 
those  Americans  appreciated  the  un- 
seen effort  required  to  get  those  VIPs 
from  point  "A"  to  point  "B"  safely, 
and  on  time.  And  transportation  was 
only  part  of  it.  Celebrations,  parties, 
meetings,  parades,  speeches  and 
luncheons  had  to  be  planned,  organ- 
ized and  supported.  One  way  or  an- 
other, AFIC  was  there  in  the  back- 
ground. 

AFIC,  headquartered  in  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard,  was  put  together 
under  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  provide  advice 
and  support  to  the  American  Bicen- 
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tennial  Presidential  Inaugural  Com- 
mittee and  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Inaugural  Cere- 
monies. The  chairman  was  Army 
Maj.  Gen.  Donald  C.  Hilbert,  Com- 
mander, Military  District  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  director  of  joint  staff 
was  Army  Brig.  Gen.  Julius  F. 
Johnson.  Both  worked  closely  with 
ABPIC  to  direct  the  military  support 
for  the  inaugural  activities. 

ABPIC  volunteers,  numbering 
about  400,  arrived  a few  days  after 
Bush  was  elected  to  start  planning  in- 
augural events.  The  two  co-chairmen, 
Bobby  Holt  and  Penne  Percy  Korth, 
were  directly  responsible  to  the  Pres- 
ident-elect. Aside  from  the  actual 
swearing-in  ceremony  at  the  Capitol 
and  the  departure  ceremony  for  the 
outgoing  President,  Ronald  Reagan, 
ABPIC  executed  all  inaugural  activ- 
ities, with  support  from  AFIC. 

The  1989  inauguration  represented 
200  years  of  military  participation  in 
the  inaugural  process,  beginning  with 
the  members  of  George  Washington's 
revolutionary  militia,  who  escorted 
the  first  President-elect  to  his  swear- 
ing-in at  New  York  City's  Federal 
Hall  on  April  30,  1789. 

Two  centuries  later,  sailors,  sol- 
diers, Marines,  airmen  and  Coast 
Guardsmen  were  playing  a more  vital 
role  than  ever  in  the  inauguration,  a 
role  that  consisted  of  much  more 
than  simply  marching  down  the 
street.  How  complex  the  military's 


inaugural  duties  had  become  was 
made  obvious  at  the  AFIC  open 
house. 

The  open  house  was  planned  to 
show  AFIC,  from  the  inside  out,  to 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  joint  serv- 
ice members.  They  saw  an  eight-min- 
ute introduction  film  to  familiarize 
them  with  the  committee  and  then 
went  upstairs  to  the  fifth  floor,  where 
the  majority  of  AFIC  personnel 
worked. 

A computer  simulation  of  the 
parade  was  shown  to  give  them  a pic- 
ture of  what  AFIC  would  be  doing. 
That  simulation  amounted  to  a 
"rough  draft"  of  what  was  involved 
in  planning  and  carrying  out  an  inau- 
guration. The  simulation  was  based 
on  the  1985  joint  service  committee's 
after-action  report,  which  the  1989 
AFIC  used  for  guidance.  The  report 
was  submitted  by  the  previous  AFIC 
to  explain  what  they  did,  how  they 
did  it,  what  not  to  do,  and  their  rea- 
sons why.  Friends  and  relatives  also 
looked  in  on  the  Inaugural  Coordina- 
tion and  Information  Center.  ICIC 
was  modeled  after  the  communica- 
tions centers  used  at  the  1984  Olym- 
pics and  the  1987  Pan-American 
Games  and  was  considered  the 
"heartbeat"  of  the  inauguration 
ceremonies. 

"The  families  really  seemed  ex- 
cited about  the  visit,"  YN2  Taylor 
said.  "It  was  nice  to  be  able  to  show 
people  AFIC  instead  of  trying  to  ex- 


Far  left:  Sailor  checks  inventory  of  med- 
ical supplies  needed  to  support  inaugu- 
ration activities.  Left:  AFIC  members 
from  each  of  the  services  muster. 

plain  how  it  worked." 

Back  in  October,  after  AFIC  was 
first  set  up  with  phones,  furniture, 
computers,  copy  machines  and  sup- 
plies, things  moved  along  slowly  and 
evenly.  The  waiting  game  had  begun. 
Anticipation  spread  throughout  the 
building.  The  joint  service  members 
began  to  wonder  who  the  next  Presi- 
dent would  be  and  what  kind  of  rela- 
tionship AFIC  would  have  with 
ABPIC. 

"Once  the  election  was  over,  every- 
one was  on  edge,"  Taylor  said.  "We 
all  wondered  about  the  Presidential 
Inaugural  Committee  and  didn't 
know  what  to  expect  in  the  coming 
months.  We  just  waited." 

Soon  ABPIC  arrived  and  began 
planning.  Meetings  between  the 
AFIC  and  ABPIC  commanders  and 
executives  were  held  more  than  once 
a day,  so  that  the  committee  leaders 
could  begin  planning  how  they  would 
provide  military  support  to  the  cele- 
brations, balls,  dinners,  the  gala,  the 
parade  and  the  swearing-in  ceremony. 
Once  planning  started,  exercises 
began  in  the  ICIC.  Both  the  joint  serv- 
ice committee  and  the  presidential 
committee  had  to  be  prepared  for 
anything,  so  they  practiced  handling 
every  conceivable  situation  and  their 
practice  sessions  included  all  local 
emergency  organizations. 

During  inauguration  week,  ICIC 
was  filled  with  Washington,  D.C., 
Metropolitan  Police,  Capitol  Police, 
FBI,  ATIC  and  ABPIC  people.  They 
all  kept  a close  eye  on  the  six  TV 
monitors  which  displayed  three  na- 
tional networks,  CNN,  local  Channel 
5 and  a line  feed  from  cameras  along 
the  parade  route  so  they  would  be 
able  to  use  instant  information  to 
coordinate  any  required  response. 

"The  ICIC  was  designed  so  that  ap- 
propriate security  personnel  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area  could  be  in 
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Sailors  take  their  places  along  the 
parade  route  to  join  the  joint-service 
cordon. 

one  room  and  be  able  to  address  any 
problems  that  crossed  jurisdictional 
lines,"  said  Kim  Miller,  chief  of  the 
plans  and  operations  division. 

As  planning  for  the  inauguration 
rolled  along,  surprise  visits  from  VIPs 
such  as  the  President-elect,  Vice  Pres- 
ident-elect, senators,  governors,  flag 
officers  and  celebrity  supporters  of 
the  victorious  Republican  campaign 
were  frequent. 

"A  rumor  was  going  around  one 
morning  in  December  that  Chuck 
Norris  was  coming  to  visit  the  build- 
ing at  10:30,"  Taylor  said  excitedly. 
"I  was  hoping  he  would  visit,  because 
I had  watched  all  his  movies  and  really 
wanted  to  meet  him.  When  I heard  he 
was  on  the  second  floor,  I jumped  on 
the  elevator  and  went  down.  I stood 
with  a group  of  people  I worked  with. 
We  were  all  excited.  He  just  walked 
right  up  to  us,  shook  hands  and  said, 
'Pleased  to  meet  you!' 

"I  ran  back  to  my  office  to  call  my 
wife  and  tell  her  all  about  it.  She 
couldn't  believe  it,"  said  Taylor. 

Before  Christmas,  President-elect 
Bush  himself  visited  AFIC  and  ABPIC. 
Everyone  assembled  in  the  motor 
pool  garage  next  to  AFIC  headquar- 
ters. He  talked  as  he  did  throughout 
his  campaign  about  a kinder,  gentler 
nation  and  thanked  the  committees 
for  doing  such  a good  job  on  planning 
his  inauguration.  When  his  speech 
was  over,  he  and  his  wife  walked  off 
the  stage,  toward  the  crowd  (with  the 
secret  service  men,  sternly  glancing 
left  and  right,  warning  the  crowd  to 
be  on  its  best  behavior).  The  soon-to- 
be  President  and  First  Lady  shook 
hands  with  anyone  within  reach, 
though  secret  servicemen  made  sure 
no  one  got  too  close. 


As  Bush  continued  to  make  public 
appearances  throughout  December 
and  January,  the  "backstage"  sections 
in  AFIC  became  swamped  with 
things  to  do.  The  personnel  section 
had  to  check  in  all  the  people  who  ar- 
rived at  AFIC;  the  medical  section 
had  to  set  up  the  medical  stations  at 
locations  all  over  Washington;  the 
communications  section  had  to 
distribute  hand-held  radios  and 
cellular  phones  to  keep  people  in 
touch  with  their  section's  base  sta- 
tion so  that  base  could  inform  ICIC 
of  any  problems.  AFIC  people  were 
working  12  to  15  hours  a day.  Now 
the  inauguration  was  only  a few 
weeks  away. 


"We  were  busy,  busy,  busy,"  said 
Taylor.  "I  was  typing  five  VIP 
schedules  per  day.  A lot  of  the  sche- 
dules would  change  — they  had  to  be 
done  again  and  again.  The  protocol 
directorate  was  typing  all  the  military 
support  schedules  for  upcoming  inau- 
gural balls,  galas,  the  Presidential 
swearing-in  and  dinners." 

The  VIP  coordination  center,  in  the 
AFIC  protocol  directorate,  assigned 
military  assistants  to  take  care  of 
visiting  VIPs.  According  to  Taylor, 
first  and  second  family  members, 
governors,  entertainers,  members  of 
Congress  and  other  dignitaries  were 
helped  by  military  assistants.  They 
made  sure  the  VIPs  had  no  trouble 
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Photo  by  PHI(AC)  Scott  M.  Allen 


getting  transportation  to  events,  were 
escorted  to  their  events  and  were  able 
to  get  rooms  in  nearby  hotels  for  their 
inauguration-week  stay. 

The  sailors  assigned  to  the  inau- 
gural motor  pool  were  hit  hard  when 
things  started  picking  up,  as  the  big 
day  neared.  AFIC  and  ABPIC  needed 
transportation,  whether  it  was  driv- 
ing a bus  to  and  from  Fort  McNair 
where  a parking  lot  was  provided  for 
AFIC  and  ABPIC  members  24  hours 
a day,  or  to  the  White  House. 

According  to  YN2  Kenneth  Mc- 
Mahon, of  Medium  Attack  Wing  1, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va .,  "Before  the  in- 
auguration everyone  was  really 
pumped  up!  We  had  that  Navy  'gung- 
ho-about-your-job'  attitude.  As  tired 
as  we  were,  working  12-hour  shifts, 
seven  days  a week,  we  kept  on  going 
— even  when  plans  were  constantly 
changing  whenever  you  looked  — 
because  we  were  making  history." 

"The  hours  at  AFIC  were  longer 
than  hours  on  the  ship,"  said  Person- 
nelman  3rd  Class(SW)  LaVem  J. 
Dailey,  who  was  chosen  to  work  for 
the  AFIC  motor  pool's  administration 
office.  Dailey  came  up  from  the  USS 
Emory  S.  Land  (AS  39)  in  Norfolk, 
which  had  just  returned  from  a six- 
month  cruise  before  Dailey  reported 
to  AFIC.  "I  supported  the  650  drivers 
who  worked  at  AFIC.  I was  the  driver 
coordinator  during  the  inaugural  din- 


ner, the  balls  at  the  Convention  Cen- 
ter, Vice  President's  reception  and  the 
'George-to-George'  celebration." 

Not  all  Navy  people  were  behind 
the  scenes.  Navy  members  were  seen 
on  national  television  performing  at 
various  inaugural  events.  Navy  jets 
staged  a 21 -aircraft  flyover  at  the 
inaugural  opening  celebration  as  the 
Navy  Band  played  the  "Star-Spangled 
Banner"  and  other  patriotic  songs. 

The  Navy  Sea  Chanters  were  heard 
singing  at  the  Salute  to  the  First  Lady 
at  the  Kennedy  Center,  Jan.  19.  Naval 
Academy  Glee  Club  members  per- 
formed on  the  same  stage  with  Frank 
Sinatra,  Tommy  Tune,  Anita  Baker, 
Julio  Iglesias,  Nell  Carter,  Yo  Yo  Ma 
and  other  world-renowned  stars  dur- 
ing the  Inaugural  Gala  at  the  D.C. 
Convention  Center. 

After  the  swearing-in  ceremony, 
sailors  could  be  seen  marching  in  the 
parade,  guarding  the  parade  route  as 
part  of  the  joint-service  honor  cordon 
and  in  the  joint-service  color  guard. 
The  U.S.  Navy  Band  led  a replica  of 
LTJG  Bush's  Avenger  bomber  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  They  were 
joined  by  marching  units  from  the 
Naval  Academy  and  the  Recruit 
Training  Command  in  Orlando,  Fla., 
a detachment  from  the  Naval  Reserve 
Readiness  Command  Region  6 and 
sailors  from  the  Naval  Air  Facility, 
Washington,  D.C. 


A Navy  cadet  plays  a quiet  game  of 
cards  as  he  waits  for  his  turn  to  perform 
at  the  ‘‘George-to-George’’  celebration. 

But  once  the  inauguration  was 
over,  the  visiting  VIPs  had  gone  home 
and  the  streets  were  swept  clean  of 
the  inauguration  day  debris,  all  that 
remained  of  the  Bicentennial  In- 
auguration were  the  AFIC  people 
quietly  wrapping  things  up  at  their 
headquarters.  The  feeling  at  the  post- 
inaugural AFIC  was,  for  the  most 
part,  disappointment  that  it  had 
really  ended.  Offices  were  being  dis- 
mantled as  goodbyes  were  spoken 
among  joint-service  members  who 
had  worked  so  closely  together. 

The  new  President  was  now  living 
at  the  White  House.  It  was  over. 

But  not  every  office  was  shut  down. 
AFIC  was  now  tasked  to  write  a 1989 
after-action  report,  prepare  awards, 
out-process  people  and  label  and 
move  furniture  for  use  elsewhere  in 
the  Military  District  of  Washington. 

The  star-struck  AFIC  people  were 
returning  to  the  "real  world."  After 
standing  on  the  Mall  listening  to  the 
inaugural  address  live  and  all  the 
other  excitement  experienced  in  inau- 
gurating a President,  what  could  any 
of  the  service  members  do  that  would 
mean  as  much  to  them? 

"Rest.  I'm  looking  forward  to 
catching  up  on  a lot  of  missed  sleep," 
said  Taylor  as  he  flicked  his  office 
light  off  and  headed  out  the  door.  □ 

Hensgen  is  a writer  with  All  Hands. 
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Changing  of  the  Guard 


George  Herbert  Walker  Bush  had  been  sworn 
in  as  the  41st  President  of  the  United  States. 
After  an  emotional  farewell  helicopter  tour  of 
the  nation's  capital,  private 
citizen  Ronald  Reagan  boarded 
what  may  be  the  most  famous 
airplane  in  the  world,  for  the 
last  time.  Because  that  familiar 
blue-and-white  Boeing  707  was 
carrying  former  President 
Reagan,  it  was  not  designated 
"Air  Force  One."  Although  the 
circumstances  of  the  flight 
were  unique,  the  destination 
was  familiar:  The  Reagans'  "Rancho  Cielo"  in 
the  Santa  Barbara  Mountains. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  "the  most  important  city 
in  the  world,"  more  than  7,000  military  person- 
nel were  supporting  the  Bicentennial  Inaugura- 
tion extravaganza  for  President  Bush. 


The  inauguration  itself  was  only  the  culmina- 
tion of  a week  of  gala  celebrations,  high- 
lighted by  a fireworks  spectacular  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  three  days  before  In- 
auguration Day.  On  that  unsea- 
sonably warm  January  night, 
President-elect  and  Mrs.  Bush 
^ were  joined  by  Vice  President- 
| elect  and  Mrs.  Quayle  as  they 
^passed  through  a cordon  of 
I State  flags  on  the  steps  of  the 
5 Memorial  to  greet  thousands  of 
1 well-wishers. 

On  Inauguration  Day  itself, 
the  new  President  delighted  the  throngs  lining 
the  parade  route  (and  chagrined  his  Secret  Serv- 
ice agents)  by  leaving  the  protection  of  the 
presidential  limo  to  walk  portions  of  the  parade 
route  that  led  to  his  new  home,  1600  Penn- 
sylvania Ave.  □ 
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Department  of  Defense  photo 


Preceding  pages:  George  Bush  became  the  41st  President  a 
few  days  after  the  Armed  Forces’  grateful  tribute  to  the  40th 
President.  Below:  Sailors  serve  as  ushers  at  the  Capitol  before 
the  swearing-in  ceremony.  Right:  Fireworks  explode  over  the 
mall  during  the  inaugural  opening  ceremony  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.  Below  right:  The  U.S.  Army’s  Golden  Knights 
Parachute  team  floats  to  earth  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  Below 
left:  President  and  Mrs.  Bush  wave  at  a cheering  crowd  dur- 
ing the  inauguration  parade. 
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Photo  by  Staff  Sgt.  Charles  Reger  Photo  by  PH3  Joe  Myeness 
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Left:  Inaugural  opening  celebration  at 
the  Lincoln  Memorial.  Below:  The  joint 
service  ceremonial  guard  rehearses  at 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  for  the  inaugural 
opening  celebration.  Bottom  right:  The 
U.S.  Navy  passes  in  review  during  the 
parade.  Bottom  left:  The  Naval  Air  Train- 
ing Command  Choir  performs  at  the  Air 
and  Space  Museum  Ball  during  in- 
augural activities. 
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Photo  by  Master  Sgt.  Patrick  Nugent 


First 

visit 

Thousands  of  sailors,  shipyard 
workers  on  board  USS  America 
welcome  41st  President. 


On  his  first  trip  outside  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  George  Bush  arrived  in 
Norfolk,  by  helicopter,  on  the  deck  of 
USS  America  (CV  66)  to  the  strains 
of  "Ruffles  and  Flourishes"  and  "Hail 
to  the  Chief."  He  was  escorted  by 
America  commanding  officer,  CAPT 
John  J.  Coonan  Jr. 

Addressing  a 
crowd  of  6,000 
sailors,  Marines 
and  shipyard 
workers  aboard 
America , Bush 
spoke  of  "wring- 
ing the  last  drop 
of  waste  and  mis- 
management out 
of  the  way  we 
buy  our  weapons. 

"In  the  years  ahead,"  he  continued, 
"I  want  to  make  sure  that  those  who 
build  our  ships,  planes  and  weapons 
live  up  to  the  standards  of  service, 
dedication  and  duty  that  this  crew 
and  these  shipyard  workers  set." 

During  his  speech,  Bush  recognized 
USS  America's  Sailor  of  the  Year, 
Aviation  Ordnanceman  1st  Class 
Joseph  D.  Robinson.  Bush  said  that 


Robinson  was  selected  as  Sailor  of  the 
Year  not  only  for  his  contributions  to 
the  running  of  the  ship  but  also  for  his 
community  service. 

Bush  also  praised  America's  sailors 
for  keeping  peace  on  the  frontiers  of 
freedom  around  the  world.  "Wherever 
you  go,"  the  President  said,  "you  take 
America  and  all 
it  represents  with 
you,  and  you  do 
it  with  a pride 
and  dedication 
that  few  have 
ever  matched." 
c After  his 
05  speech,  Bush 

| joined  a select 
f group  of  approxi- 
5 mately  170  sail- 
ors for  lunch  on 
the  aft  mess  deck.  According  to  Mess 
Management  Specialist  1st  Class 
Alberto  Nurse,  the  President's  lunch 
was  not  special.  "The  menu  is  on  a 
cycle.  Sometimes  we  have  certain 
dishes  added  for  the  crew  as  a special 
treat,  but  this  isn't  any  different  from 
the  way  we  usually  eat."  Bush  and 
America  sailors  enjoyed  Oriental  fare, 
including  fried  lumpia,  Cantonese 


meat  sticks  and  an  Oriental  vegetable 
medley. 

While  on  America,  Bush  attended 
the  reenlistment  ceremony  for  15 
crew  members. 

Having  just  returned  from  a train- 
ing cruise,  many  of  America's  crew 
gave  up  their  first  weekend  home  to 
perform  general  clean-up  duties  and 
repaint  areas  above  and  below  decks, 
especially  the  port  side  of  the  ship 
(site  of  event),  in  preparation  for  the 
President's  visit. 

Upon  his  departure  from  America, 
Bush  was  presented  a special  flight 
jacket  and  baseball  cap,  which  he 
wore  as  he  boarded  his  helicopter, 
"Marine  One."  □ 
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Opposite  page:  Crew  members  aboard  USS 
America  greet  their  new  commander  in 
chief.  Above:  President  Bush  praises 
America's  sailors  for  “keeping  peace  on 
the  frontiers  of  freedom  around  the  world.” 
Left:  Bush  greets  one  of  the  approximately 
170  sailors  he  joined  for  a lunch  that  was 
served  on  the  aft  mess  deck. 
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U S.  Navy  photo 


Sound 


“What  should  be  George  Bush  s top 
priority  as  he  begins  his  presidency ?” 


Name:  K.  Tinnon  Tyree 
Rank:  LT 
Age:  26  years 
Command:  SacLant 
Length  of  service:  3 Vi  years 
Hometown:  Florence,  Ala. 

"His  first  priority  should  be  edu- 
cation and  training  of  all  Americans. 
People  without  proper  training  and 
education  can't  get  jobs  and  society 
becomes  stagnant.” 


Name:  Carlos  I.  Garcia 
Rank:  Operations  Specialist 
1st  Class 
Age:  27 

Command:  USS  Cleveland  (LPD  7) 
Length  of  service:  9 years 
Hometown:  Brookline,  N.Y. 

"Better  pay  for  military  members. 
The  deficit  seems  to  rise  and  our  pay 
stays  the  same.  When  I came  into 
the  military  you  received  good  pay 


and  education.  Now,  because  of  cut- 
backs through  Gramm-Rudman  it 
hurts  that  much  more.  We  make 
less  money  than  civilian  contrac- 
tors. How  can  you  keep  people  in 
the  military  if  the  pay  isn't  good?” 

* ★ * 


Name:  Rob  Canning 

Rank:  Fire  Controlman  1st  Class 

Age:  38 

Command:  USS  Halsey  (CG  23) 
Length  of  service:  12  years 
Hometown:  South  Haven,  Mich. 
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“I  think  he  should  locus  on  two 
problems.  Improve  the  educational 
system  and  balance  the  budget.  Peo- 
ple entering  the  Navy  now  need  the 
correct  educational  training  to  get 
into  the  technical  ratings.  As  far  as 
the  budget  goes,  we're  so  far  in  debt 
because  we're  helping  too  many  peo- 
ple. I think  we  should  help  our- 
selves instead  of  other  countries.'' 

★ * * 


Name:  Nichole  L.  Misczuk 
Rank:  Seaman  Recruit 
Age:  18 

Command:  USS  Emory  S.  Land 
(AS  39) 

Length  of  service:  4 months 
Hometown:  Watertown,  N.Y. 

"President  Bush  should  do 
something  to  help  people  with 
low  incomes.  Too  many  people 
have  low-paying  jobs  or  no  jobs. 
No  one  is  helping  the  poor.'' 


Name:  Mario  Alford 
Rank:  Yeoman  Seaman 
Age:  21 

Command:  NMPC  Code  483 
Length  of  service:  9 months 
Hometown:  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"The  budget  — it's  humongous. 
Reagan  spent  too  much  on 
defense.  Bush  needs  to  spend 
more  on  social  issues  like  the 
homeless,  housing  and  educa- 
tion.'' 

* * ★ 


Name:  Don  Davison 

Rank:  Chief  Aviation  Storekeeper 

Age:  55 

Command:  ComNavSurfPac 
Length  of  service:  19  years 


Hometown:  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
Calif. 

"Defense,  defense,  defense.  I don't 
think  we  should  let  up  on  it.  We 
need  to  maintain  a strong  image  as 
a nation.  We  can't  appear  weak.'' 

* * * 


Name:  David  M.  Melendy 
Rank:  Quartermaster  1st  Class 
Age:  28 

Command:  Headquarters  Support 

Activity  Security,  CincLantFlt 
Length  of  service:  9 years 
Hometown:  Portland,  Maine 

"He  really  needs  to  look  at  the 
defense  budget.  He  should  find  out 
where  that  money  is  going  and  if  it's 
being  wasted.  Then  he  should  try  to 
raise  our  pay,  because  military  pay 
isn't  equitable.  The  President  is  ex- 
Navy  and  should  show  concern  for 
the  career  military  member."  □ 
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Signal 

Navy  signalmen  are 
modern  practitioners 
of  an  ancient  art. 


Story  by  JOSN  Corey  J.  Gulsvig,  photos  by  PH3  Stephen  L.  Batiz 


One  of  the  earliest  documented  uses  of  signal 
flags  was  in  1805,  during  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar. 
Effective  communication  was  an  important  fac- 
tor in  Lord  Horatio  Nelson's  stunning  victory 
over  the  French  fleet. 

But  no  one  knows  for  sure  when  the  first 
signal  flag  was  used  to  communicate  between 
one  ship  and  another.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
most  ancient  mariners  must  have  indicated  their 
intentions  with  different  colored  signs  or  pieces 
of  cloth. 

Today,  that  ancient  need  to  communicate  be- 
tween ships  underway  is  met  by  practitioners 
of  a highly  sophisticated  art. 

Aboard  USS  Puget  Sound  (AD  38),  home- 
ported  at  Naval  Base  Norfolk,  signal  flags  are 
wielded  with  expertise  by  some  of  the  Navy's 
most  important  sailors:  the  signalmen. 

Even  in  an  age  of  high-tech  electronic  com- 
munications, signal  flags  are  still  a highly  relia- 
ble mode  of  passing  the  word  when  ships  at  sea 
have  each  other  in  sight.  Less  subject  to  in- 
tercept than  many  forms  of  voice  transmissions, 
signal  flags  will  always  play  a part  in  Navy  com- 
munications, according  to  Signalman  1st  Class 
Gloria  N.  Nix,  supervisor  of  Puget  Sound's 
signalmen. 

These  sailors  have  been  designated  in  the  SM 


rating  through  on-the-job  training  because  the 
SM  "A"  school  was  cut  some  time  ago,  as  Nix 
pointed  out.  Since  would-be  signalmen  come  in 
undesignated,  supervisors  must  give  their  ship- 
mates the  proper  instructions  and  training  that 
will  lead  to  them  making  that  particular  rating. 

"What  you're  doing  is  talcing  individuals  right 
off  of  the  streets  and  throwing  them  into  the 
signalman  rating,"  Nix  said.  "Supervisors  must 
be  willing  to  spend  time  training  these  people." 

Nix  said  that  on  Puget  Sound,  training  for  her 
SMs  is  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  for  at 
least  an  hour,  often  longer. 

"Being  a signalman  requires  long  hours  and 
a lot  of  hard  work,"  said  Nix.  "One  person  is 
on  duty  at  all  times,  because  signalmen  are  the 
primary  look-outs  on  naval  ships." 

The  signal  flags  used  by  naval  units  on  the 
East  Coast  come  from  one  of  three  manufac- 
turers — Annin  Flag  Company  of  Verona,  N.J., 
U.S.  Flags  and  Signals,  located  in  Virginia  Beach, 
Va.,  and  Valley  Forge  Flag,  in  New  York. 

At  U.S.  Flags  and  Signals,  flags  have  been 
made  to  order  for  military  and  civilian  cus- 
tomers since  1920,  according  to  Karen  Bistrup, 
production  manager  of  the  company. 

Besides  the  26  flags  for  the  alphabet,  and  ten 
blunt-tipped  pennants  for  the  numbers  zero  to 
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nine,  there  are  33  pennants  used  as  substitutes 
for  any  letters  or  numbers  that  are  repeated. 

All  of  those  flags  and  pennants  are  broken  out 
by  Navy  signalmen  on  special  occasions  in  port. 
This  full  dress  ship,  using  the  “Rainbow  of  Col- 
ors/7 is  specifically  authorized  on  Christmas,  the 
Fourth  of  July  and  the  Navy's  birthday,  accord- 
ing to  Nix.  The  procedure  consists  of  stringing 
up  65  flags  in  a specified  sequence  from  the  jack 


staff  forward  to  flag  staff  aft. 

“It's  a full  day's  work,  stringing  up  all  those 
flags,''  Nix  said.  But  the  spectacular  display  is 
worth  it. 

Few  sailors  get  to  observe  the  effects  of  their 
labors  as  do  the  practitioners  of  a ancient,  col- 
orful art:  Navy  signalmen.  □ 

Gulsvig  and  Batiz  are  assigned  to  Fleet  Imaging  Command, 
Atlantic. 
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Spick 

and 

span 


Business  is  picking  up  for  the 
First  Lieutenant’s  division. 


Story  and  photos  by  PH2  Carl  Duvall 


BMSN  Todd  Linstrom  carries  a 
parking  sign  for  placement  in  the 
fleet  parking  area,  as  part  of  area 
improvements. 


Sailors  in  the  First  Lieutenant's 
Division  at  Naval  Station  Norfolk  are 
always  on  call  to  pick  up  whatever 
blew  down,  fell  over,  washed  up  or 
got  dragged  in.  They  rake  leaves  in 
the  fall,  shovel  snow  in  winter,  plant 
seeds  and  spread  mulch  in  the  spring, 
pick  weeds  in  the  summer  and 
dispose  of  litter  all  year  long. 

The  work  isn't  glamorous,  but 
these  duties  performed  by  the  First 
Lieutenant's  Division  work  crews  are 
essential  to  base  operations. 

The  division's  duties  include  a 
variety  of  fix-it  jobs,  litter  control  and 
base-beautification  projects.  That 
means  helping  the  base  prepare  for 
major  events,  such  as  open  houses,  air 
shows  and  changes  of  command. 
Before  visitors  arrive  on  base,  the  divi- 
sion crews  ensure  that  the  site  of  the 
event  looks  its  best. 

They  use  more  than  rakes  and 
shovels  to  accomplish  their  mission. 
For  preventive  maintenance  and 
repair  projects,  they  work  in  the  small 
engine  repair  shop,  welding  shop, 


woodworking  shop,  supply  depart- 
ment's equipment  issue  room  and 
they  maintain  numerous  outside 
sheds  for  storage  of  seasonal 
equipment. 

The  division  keeps  up  more  than 
1,400  acres  of  the  naval  station  com- 
plex, according  to  Petty  Officer  1st 
Class  Steve  Wicker,  the  division's 
leading  petty  officer. 

"Right  now  we  have  eight  shore 
duty  allotted  billets  and  are  assisted 
by  50  to  60  sailors  from  the  transient 
personnel  unit,"  he  said.  "But  the  bil- 
let allotment  was  figured  back  when 
the  division  was  only  picking  up 
trash.  Our  responsibilities  have  real- 
ly increased.  Sometimes  our  staff  con- 
sists of  as  few  as  five  people,  and  the 
number  of  workers  varies  with  who's 
available  from  the  TPU." 

Coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  divi- 
sion's four  crews  across  the  large 
naval  station  isn't  easy. 

"Work  crews  are  radio-dispatched 
to  provide  immediate  response  to  the 
needs  of  the  base,"  explained  Chief 
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Boatswain's  Mate(SW)  John  A.  Hol- 
derfield,  the  division's  leading  chief. 
"We  have  radios  in  most  of  our  ve- 
hicles and  portable  radios  to  keep  the 
work  crews  mobile.  By  using  the 
radios,  we  are  able  to  reassign  crews 
to  new  jobs  at  different  locations 
without  having  crews  return  to  the 
office  for  job  assignments." 

Using  the  First  Lieutenant's  Divi- 
sion is  cost-effective  for  the  station. 
Last  year  more  than  $500,000  was 
saved  by  utilizing  the  talents  and 
skills  of  the  division's  workers  in- 
stead of  having  the  work  performed 
by  contractors. 

Emergency  work,  sometimes  under 
the  worst  weather  conditions,  is 
handled  by  a duty  section  on  short 
notice.  A section  is  on  duty  every 
night  to  answer  calls  and  respond  im- 
mediately. For  example,  the  duty 
crew  might  be  called  to  clear  an 
obstruction  from  a road  that  resulted 
from  a storm  or  traffic  accident. 

The  First  Lieutenant's  Division  is 
a diverse  group  of  individuals  from  a 


variety  of  rates  and  ratings  joined 
together  to  keep  the  naval  station  in 
good  shape.  Most  of  the  workers  in 
the  division  are  transients,  many  are 
nonrated. 

Some  division  members  believe  the 
work  is  unworthy  of  a true  sailor. 
After  all,  there's  no  salt  spray  break- 
ing over  a bow,  no  endless  blue 
horizon,  no  white  foam  streaking  the 
waterline  — but  this  work  is  more 
closely  linked  to  the  shipboard  life  of 
a sailor  than  it  may  first  appear. 

Traditionally,  the  First  Lieuten- 
ant's Division  aboard  ship  performs 
both  routine  and  special  operations, 
as  well  as  being  responsible  for  keep- 
ing the  ship  spick  and  span. 

Whether  at  sea  or  on  shore,  clean- 
ing and  general  maintenance  are  top 
priorities.  It's  a tradition  of  naval  life 
that  will  never  end  — the  First 
Lieutenant's  Division  will  always  be 
a vital  part  of  Navy  operations.  □ 

Duvall  is  assigned  to  Fleet  Imaging  Com- 
mand, Atlantic. 


IC3  Edward  Williams  (left),  SN  Juan 
Serrato  (center)  and  AR  Chris 
Williams  (right)  repair  a section  of 
decorative  fence  on  Naval  Station, 
Norfolk.  Part  of  the  daily  routine  is  to 
spot  unreported  damage  and  make 
immediate  repairs. 
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Many  sailors  wouldn ’t  be  able  to  go  to  sea  if 
it  weren’t  for  the  licensed  home-care  system. 


Story  by  JOl  Melissa  Lefler,  photos  by  PHC  Bill  Barkley 


When  7-year-old  Jennifer  Kem  gets 
up  each  morning  at  7:30  to  get  ready 
for  first  grade,  the  first  person  who 
smiles  at  her  and  says  "good  morn- 
ing" isn't  her  mom,  but  Donna 
Kersten,  her  long-term  child  care 
provider. 

Jennifer,  daughter  of  a deployed, 
single  Navy  woman,  has  spent  the 
last  five  months  of  her  life  away  from 
her  own  home,  living  with  the 
Kersten  family  of  Chesapeake,  Va. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  Jennifer 
returns  from  school,  it's  Donna,  or 
occasionally  her  15-year-old  daughter, 
Tara,  who  sits  with  Jennifer  at  the 
kitchen  table  to  help  with  her 
homework.  At  bedtime,  Tara  often 
brushes  and  braids  Jennifer's  long, 
light  brown  hair,  as  a big  sister  would, 
as  they  sit  in  the  rose,  blue  and  white 
bedroom  that  used  to  be  Tara's,  but 
will  be  Jennifer's  for  the  duration  of 
her  mom's  deployment. 

Jennifer,  the  daughter  of  Radioman 
2nd  Class  Agnes  Kem  who  is  assigned 
to  the  destroyer  tender  USS  Vulcan, 
has  been  living  with  the  Kerstens 
since  just  after  Christmas.  She  will 
stay  with  them  about  three  more 
months,  until  Kem  returns.  For- 
tunately for  Kern  and  Jennifer, 
Kersten  is  not  a stranger:  she  has  been 
caring  for  Jennifer  after  school  since 
last  September. 


In  recent  years,  Navy  people  have 
needed  more  hours  of  child  care  than 
almost  any  other  group  of  workers  in 
the  nation,  as  then  Secretary  of  Labor 
Aim  McLaughlin  pointed  out  in  her 
opening  remarks  at  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  Family  Support  Con- 
ference in  Norfolk  last  November. 
McLaughlin  added  that  although  the 
Navy  needs  91  new  child  care  cen- 
ters, money  to  build  them  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  available.  As  an  alternative, 
conference  delegates  hailed  the 
Navy's  18-month  old  licensed  home 
care  system  as  a workable  solution. 

For  the  majority  of  Navy  members, 
long-term  care  for  their  minor  de- 
pendents is  not  likely  to  be  a neces- 
sity during  their  careers.  Navy  offi- 
cials have  not  yet  gathered  complete 
statistics  about  how  many  Navy  peo- 
ple contract  for  long-term  child  care 
in  day  care  homes,  other  than  rela- 
tives' homes,  each  year,  or  what  per- 
centage this  is  of  total  child  care 
needs.  In  the  Norfolk  area,  about  35 
people  have  agreed  to  provide  some 
type  of  extended  care  for  Navy  chil- 
dren, according  to  Nancy  Scott,  fam- 
ily home  care  coordinator  at  the  Nor- 
folk Naval  Base. 

For  people  who  need  care  for  their 
children  during  normal  working 
hours,  113  Navy  day  care  centers  at 
89  commands  worldwide  look  after 


about  15,000  children  each  day.  The 
average  cost  at  these  centers  for  a 
50-hour  week  is  about  $50,  say  Naval 
Military  Personnel  Command  offi- 
cials. Additionally,  about  5,000  chil- 
dren are  cared  for  by  1,300  child  care 
providers  in  licensed  Navy  family 
home  care  homes.  This  is  about  50 
percent  of  Navy  children  who  need 
care.  NMPC  officials  estimate  that 
more  than  29,000  Navy  dependents 
under  the  age  of  five  needed  day  care 
last  year. 

There  are  no  Navy  day  care  centers 
open  24  hours  a day,  although  some 
Army  and  Air  Force  child  care  centers 
are  open  around  the  clock.  Some  of 
these  are  located  near  Navy  bases, 
and  will  take  Navy  children,  when- 
ever possible. 

Navy  manpower  experts  estimate 
the  number  of  two-career  Navy  cou- 
ples will  continue  to  grow  and  that 
single  parents  serving  in  the  Navy 
already  number  1 1,000.  Military  per- 
sonnel officials  also  estimate  that 
50  percent  of  Navy  wives  are  work- 
ing outside  their  homes.  Thus,  the 
demand  for  child  care  on  Navy  and 
civilian  day  care  centers  is  bur- 
geoning. 

From  care  for  Navy  children  during 
duty  nights,  duty  weekends,  night 
shifts,  12-hour  shifts  or  rotating 
shifts,  to  arrangements  for  children 
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whose  parents  depart  for  weeks  or 
months  of  deployment  or  TAD  — the 
range  of  care  needs  represents  the 
realities,  the  difficulties  and  some- 
times the  insurmountable  obstacles 
faced  by  sailors  ashore  and  afloat 
every  day.  Many  sailors  choose  family 
home  care  as  the  answer  to  their  child 
care  problems. 

Sometimes,  for  Navy  people  as- 
signed to  remote  or  small  stations, 
licensed  home  care  for  their  children 
is  not  an  option,  it  is  the  only  solu- 
tion. At  Chesapeake,  Virginia's  North- 
west Radio  Station,  with  about  810 
Navy  and  Coast  Guard  men  and 
women  assigned,  there  is  no  Navy 
day  care  center.  The  closest  commer- 
cial day  care  center  is  15  miles  away. 
Fortunately,  about  39  Navy  wives  at 
Northwest  are  licensed  to  care  for 
military  children  in  base  housing, 


according  to  guidelines  established  by 
the  Navy  Family  Service  Centers. 

Twelve-hour  shifts,  rotating  day 
and  night  shifts  and  overnight  duty 
are  all  part  of  the  normal  routine  for 
Navy  cryptologic  technicians  assigned 
to  Northwest.  This  remote  station  is 
on  the  Virginia-North  Carolina  border 
and  is  accessible  only  by  a 15-mile 
drive  down  a two-lane  country  road. 
The  only  way  many  military  people 
assigned  there  can  work  their  assigned 
hours  is  through  the  willingness  of 
these  women  to  provide  flexible 
home  day  care  at  a reasonable  price. 

The  difference  between  babysit- 
ting, day  care  and  home  care  is  often 
crucial  to  Navy  parents.  Babysitters 
visit  your  home  to  do  no  more  than 
keep  your  child  safe,  clean  and  fed.  A 
day  care  center  is  a more  institu- 
tionalized setting,  where  certified 


Home-care  provider  Barbara  Jackson 
treats  the  children  she  cares  for  as  if 
they  were  “her  own”  while  they’re  in  her 
home. 

professionals  provide  more  formal 
care,  often  including  some  type  of  pre- 
liminary education.  Home  care,  where 
you  take  your  child  to  another's 
home,  can  have  the  professionalism 
of  a day  care  center  with  the  comfort 
and  security  of  the  home  setting. 

Cryptologic  Technician  (Collec- 
tion) 1st  Class  Wendy  Catlin,  of 
Northwest  Radio  Station,  explains 
why  finding  the  right  child  care  pro- 
vider for  her  2-year-old  son,  Evan, 
proved  difficult  and  how  that  search 
affected  her  military  duties. 

“When  Evan  was  four  months  old, 
I was  working  rotating  shifts  of  two 
days  on  days,  two  days  on  afternoons 
and  two  days  on  midnights,  then 
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eight  hours  off,  and  doubling  back," 
Catlin  said.  "I  was  leaving  him  at  the 
sitter  five  out  of  eight  days,  just  so  I 
could  sleep." 

Catlin  said  her  realization  that  the 
sitter  was  raising  her  baby  caused 
emotional  depression.  Changing  her 
hours,  plus  finding  home  care,  made 
Catlin  feel  better. 

When  her  work  center  switched  to 
12-hour  shifts,  Catlin  switched  sit- 
ters, and  hired  her  current  home  care 
provider,  Barbara  Jackson. 

"I'm  a single  parent  and  she  has 
been  a lifesaver,"  said  Catlin  about 
Jackson.  "Besides  keeping  him  all 
night  when  I worked  the  12-hour  mid- 
night shift;  she  also  keeps  him  if  I 
need  to  go  somewhere  — like  to  an 
appointment  — where  it's  hard  to 
take  him.  She  has  filled  in  where  a 
spouse  normally  would  have." 

Besides  Evan,  whose  mom  is  finally 
on  a permanent  day  shift,  Barbara 
Jackson  also  cares  for  an  infant  girl 
during  the  night  shift.  She  remembers 
keeping  Evan  at  her  house  for  24 
hours  at  a time  when  Catlin  was 
shifting  back  and  forth  between 
watches,  so  that  Catlin  could  sleep. 

"It's  hard  for  her  to  work  all  night 
and  then  go  home  and  take  care  of  a 
child,  who  is  awake  during  the  day," 
Jackson  said,  with  genuine  sympathy. 
She  elaborated  concerning  her  deci- 
sion to  be  so  flexible  with  Wendy 
Catlin  and  Evan.  "I  feel  she  needs 
help.  I made  a commitment  to  care 
for  her  child."  This  commitment, 
which  can't  reasonably  be  expected  of 
an  occasional  babysitter,  can  make  all 
the  difference  for  a concerned  parent. 

"It's  almost  like  Evan  is  one  of 
mine,"  continued  Jackson,  whose 
oldest  son  is  on  active  duty  with  the 
Air  Force,  and  whose  younger  child, 
Louis,  is  just  Evan's  age.  "Where  we 
go,  he  goes." 


Baking  is  a daily  activity  in  home-care 
provider  Laverne  Witherspoon’s  home. 


Jackson  has  cared  for  about  20  chil- 
dren since  she  began  home  care.  She 
names  them,  pointing  to  their  photos, 
still  up  on  her  walls  and  under  the 
glass-top  of  her  coffee  table.  Although 
Jackson  has  been  caring  for  children 
in  Navy  housing  for  about  five  years, 
she  says  she  has  significantly  im- 
proved the  quality  of  care  to  the  chil- 
dren since  being  certified  18  months 
ago  through  the  Navy's  program.  "I 
learned  First  Aid  and  CPR  during  cer- 
tification," Jackson  said.  "Now  I 
know  what  to  do  if  a child  chokes." 

Jackson  also  now  finds  it  easier  to 
provide  nutritionally  balanced  meals 
— which  include  milk,  fruits  and 


vegetables  at  lunch  and  supper  — 
since  she  obtained  additional  licens- 
ing through  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  federal  program 
allots  monthly  subsidies  for  food  to 
certified  full-time  home  care  pro- 
viders, based  on  the  number  of  chil- 
dren cared  for  and  the  number  of 
meals  served  them. 

USDA  and  Navy  licensing  and  cer- 
tification have  added  professionalism 
to  Jackson's  operation  and  increased 
the  respect  with  which  she  views 
herself.  This  justifies,  she  feels,  a 
small  raise  in  rates. 

"I  was  charging  $1  per  hour  before, 
nothing  extra  for  the  food  — you 
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would  be  surprised  how  many  parents 
didn't  bother  to  bring  food  or  even 
raise  the  issue,"  Jackson  said.  "I  just 
fed  them  all  myself  — I didn't  want 
this  one  crying  because  she  didn't 
have  what  someone  else  had  for 
lunch.  I was  barely  breaking  even." 

After  raising  her  rates  to  $1.25  an 
hour  per  child,  and  with  the  USDA 
subsidy,  Jackson  makes  a profit,  she 
says,  but  laughs  when  asked  if  it  is 
enough  compensation  for  the  work 
she  does. 

"Nobody  gets  rich  doing  this  for 
military  people." 

Besides  the  flexibility  of  extended 
hours,  many  Navy  people  appreciate 
home  day  care  because  it  can  provide 
a more  natural,  homelike  atmosphere 
for  their  children's  learning  and  care. 

Barbara  Fiedler,  a licensed  home 
care  provider  in  Navy  housing  in 
Virginia  Beach,  considers  her  services 
a better  alternative  than  day  care 
centers. 

"If  I were  working,  I would  go  so  far 
as  to  say  I was  opposed  to  institu- 
tional day  care  for  my  children," 
Fiedler  said.  "I  think  all  a kid  needs 
until  he  is  ready  for  school  is  mother- 
ing and  a family  atmosphere."  Fiedler 
says  she  has  taken  over  the  care  of 
young  children  whose  parents  have 
deliberately  moved  them  out  of  day 
care  centers.  Because  they  usually 
take  a larger  number  of  children, 
many  day  care  centers  rely  on  more 
structured  enviromnents  to  properly 
care  for  children.  This  regimented  set- 
ting can  have  its  drawbacks,  as  Fied- 
ler pointed  out.  "Being  separated  from 
their  parents  is  stressful  enough,"  she 
commented.  "In  the  day  care  centers, 
they  aren't  always  allowed  to  be  lit- 
tle kids.  They  have  to  be  quiet  . . . 
'OK,  it's  10:30,  you  are  allowed  to  run 
and  play,  but  be  sure  that  by  10:45 
you  are  sitting  quietly.' " 

Fiedler,  who  is  married  to  a chief 
religious  program  specialist,  said 
about  two  years  ago  she  received  a 
phone  call  from  her  husband,  who 
was  then  assigned  to  the  chaplain's 


office  aboard  the  submarine  tender 
USS  L.Y.  Spear  (AS  36).  "He  said,  'I 
have  a young  lady  sitting  in  my  office 
sobbing  her  eyes  out  because  we  are 
going  out  to  sea  tomorrow  for  a few 
days  and  she  still  doesn't  have  a sit- 
ter,' " Fiedler  remembered.  "He  told 
me  the  young  woman  was  looking  for 
an  'older  Christian  lady  who  didn't 
work,' " she  said.  "I  said  to  him,  'So 
that's  me?  Older?"' 

A day  later,  Fiedler  got  another  call 
from  the  ship's  wives'  club;  another 
woman  assigned  aboard  was  in  the 
same  situation.  "This  line  of  work 
just  kind  of  fell  into  my  lap,"  Fiedler 
said. 

Every  fifth  night  Fiedler  had  the 
day  care  children  overnight,  and 
when  it  came  time  for  the  ship  to  de- 
ploy, "They  just  fit  right  in,  so  I kept 
them  up  to  two  weeks  at  a time." 

Like  most  of  the  child  care  pro- 
viders, Fiedler  said  she  could  not  do 
extended  child  care  without  the  sup- 
port of  her  husband.  "He  is  wonder- 
ful with  children,"  Fiedler  said. 
"When  I started  keeping  the  day  care 
children  on  duty  nights,  one  of  the 
mothers  brought  in  a second-hand 
crib,  and  we  put  it  in  our  bedroom. 
Our  boys  were  teenagers,  so  we 
hadn't  had  a crib  in  the  bedroom  or 
a baby  overnight  for  quite  some  time. 
But  my  husband  never  complained." 

Empathy  plays  a large  part  in  most 
Navy  home  care  providers'  will- 
ingness to  work  long  hours  for  little 
money.  They  understand  that 
military  people  have  few  other 
choices  for  duty  nights,  and  that  most 
simply  can't  afford  more  than  $1.25 
an  hour.  That  rate  is  low,  but  over  a 
50-hour  week,  with  a duty  night 
thrown  in  each  week,  the  price  is 
about  $72.50,  or  $290  per  month,  for 
just  one  child. 

For  long-term-extended  care,  with 
laundry,  homework  and  other  respon- 
sibilities added,  many  providers  want 
more  than  $1.25  per  hour. 

Catlin,  for  example,  is  scheduled  to 
attend  a three-week  school,  and 


negotiated  a price  of  $600  with 
Jackson  for  Evan's  care.  Where  does 
she  plan  to  get  that  extra  money? 
"From  an  advance  loan  on  my  income 
tax,"  she  said. 

Laveme  Witherspoon,  who  lives  at 
Northwest  Radio  Station,  has  another 
reason  for  keeping  her  rates  as  low  as 
possible  for  her  Navy  clients.  "I  was 
a single  parent  — not  only  once,  but 
twice,"  Witherspoon  recalls.  "If  it 
wasn't  for  people  who  were  willing  to 
babysit  long  hours  for  me,  while  I was 
working  and  going  to  school  at  the 
same  time,  I never  would  have  made 
it.  Someone  helped  me  when  I was 
down  and  out,  why  can't  I help  some- 


“I  was  charging  $1 
per  hour  and  I was 
barely  breaking  even. 
Nobody  gets  rich 
doing  this  for  military 
people.” 


one  else  out  now?" 

Witherspoon  went  through  the 
Navy's  home  care  certification  pro- 
gram at  the  same  time  as  her  next- 
door  neighbor,  Barbara  Jackson. 

"Barbara  said,  'Why  don't  you 
babysit,  too?  It  will  be  company  for 
your  little  ones,' " Witherspoon 
remembered.  Witherspoon  gets  as 
much  fun  out  of  playing  with  the 
children  as  her  kids  do. 

"I  get  down  on  the  floor  with  them 
and  color,  build  blocks,"  Witherspoon 
said.  "We  go  for  walks  in  the 
neighborhood,  each  child  holding 
onto  another's  hand.  We  bake  almost 
every  day.  On  the  day  care  kid's  birth- 
days, we  always  have  a cake,  so  they 
have  two  parties,  one  at  home  and 
one  here." 

With  four  children  of  her  own,  aged 
two  to  16,  and  two  day  care  children, 
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Other  people’s  kids 


one  on  day  shift  and  one  on  night 
shift,  the  Witherspoon  home  is  usu- 
ally hopping.  Half  of  the  downstairs 
living  area  has  been  converted  to  a 
playroom,  complete  with  a miniature 
kitchen.  Added  to  that,  Laveme's 
house  often  seems  like  an  unofficial 
teen  center  for  older  kids  who  stop  by 
when  the  high  school  bus  drops  them 
off  outside  her  door.  "I  come  from  a 
big  family,"  Witherspoon  said.  "I  am 
a high-tolerance  person  who  likes  a 
lot  of  things  going  on.  I don't  mind 
helping  people." 

Still,  Witherspoon  admits  she 
sometimes  gets  burned  out. 

"Doctor's  appointments  are  OK, 
and  duty  nights  are  OK.  But  when 
people  want  me  to  take  care  of  their 


“It’s  a service  that 
desperately  needs  to 
be  done  right.  I think 
I make  a difference  in 
children’s  lives  — 
whole  families’  lives.” 


kids  while  they  are  going  out  to  the 
movies,  that's  when  I tell  them  to 
hire  a teenager." 

Navy-licensed  providers  and  their 
clients  are  learning  to  make  the 
distinction  between  babysitting  and 
providing  home  day  care  says  Nancy 
Scott,  who  heads  the  Norfolk  area 
Navy  child  care  program. 

Georgeanne  West,  who  is  a licensed 
home  care  provider  in  Navy  housing 
near  the  Norfolk  Naval  Base  explains 
what  she  believes  is  the  difference. 
"A  babysitter  comes  in,  sits  down, 
and  watches  your  child  for  two  hours 
while  you  take  in  a movie,"  said 
West.  "These  people  don't  have  the 
impact  that  the  provider  does." 

West,  who  says  she  was  "either  the 
first  or  second"  person  to  become 


licensed  through  Norfolk's  family 
home  care  program,  now  has  four 
four-year-olds  in  her  day  care,  and  one 
two-year-old.  The  father  of  the  two- 
year-old  is  Marine  Corporal  Chris- 
topher Francis  of  Norfolk,  who  says 
that  West  has  made  a definite  dif- 
ference in  his  daughter  Valerie's  life. 

Francis  is  divorced,  and  has  joint 
custody  of  Valerie  with  his  ex-wife, 
who  is  also  a Marine  stationed  in 
Norfolk.  According  to  the  joint 
custody  agreement,  they  must  both 
agree  about  who  is  to  be  Valerie's 
child  care  provider,  a situation  which 
had  caused  problems. 

Before  going  to  the  Navy  Family 
Home  Care  program,  Francis  said,  he 
had  been  leaving  Valerie  with  a neigh- 
bor who  was  not  licensed.  "The  baby- 
sitter would  give  her  (Valerie)  soda  at 
dinner  and  she'd  be  up  half  the  night 
with  the  sugar  and  caffeine,"  Francis 
remembered.  "She  was  always  cranky 
when  I picked  her  up.  I can  remember 
getting  into  arguments  with  the  sit- 
ter about  how  much  money  I owed 
her.  One  time  she  called  me  at  work, 
and  said,  'Tell  your  kid  not  to  bite  my 
kid.'  I said,  'What  are  you  doing  about 
it?' 

"She  answered  that  she  was  too 
busy  doing  her  laundry  to  take  care 
of  it." 

When  Francis  and  his  ex-wife 
visited  West,  they  noticed  the  dif- 
ference immediately.  "The  minute  I 
walked  in  the  door,  I could  tell  it  was 
about  200  percent  better  than  where 
Valerie  had  been,"  Francis  said. 
"Georgeanne  had  all  these  things  to 
help  her  leam,  kids  her  age  were  there 
and  there  was  a mini-playground  out 
back  in  her  yard.  She  had  a set  plan 
for  what  the  kids  were  going  to  do 
that  day." 

Francis  says  he  also  feels  secure 
because  West's  husband  is  in  the 
Navy,  her  home  is  on  the  Navy  base 
and  the  Navy  monitors  what  goes  on 
there. 

Child  care  providers  who  become 
certified  through  the  Navy  program 


attend  20  hours  of  initial  training  in- 
cluding subjects  such  as  CPR,  nutri- 
tion, small  business  records-keeping, 
child  discipline  and  guidance  and  ac- 
tivity scheduling.  Their  homes  are 
inspected  for  cleanliness,  enough 
square  footage  for  each  child  and  safe- 
ty. Scott  also  said  that  the  providers 
and  their  husbands  must  undergo 
background  checks  for  past  criminal 
charges  or  any  involvement  in  domes- 
tic violence  or  child  abuse. 

"We  have  made  arrangements  with 
other  providers  to  take  the  children 
on  field  trips  together,  and  that  was 
a lot  of  fun,"  West  said,  adding  that 
she  and  other  providers  also  have 
made  arrangements  for  back-ups  in 
case  one  is  sick,  or  has  an  emergency. 
"I  don't  ever  want  to  — I won ’t  — put 
one  of  my  parents  in  the  position  of 
receiving  a phone  call  from  me  at  6 
a.m.  saying  I can't  take  their  children 
that  day." 

West  hopes  that  her  professional  at- 
titude will  bring  the  respect  for  her 
work  that  she  thinks  is  still  lacking. 

"We  are  all  getting  more  and  more 
businesslike,"  West  said  of  her  fellow 
licensed  providers.  "Many  of  us  are 
asking  for  vacation  time,  or  sick  time 
right  up  front  in  our  contracts.  We 
consider  ourselves  to  be  independ- 
ently employed.  It's  an  excellent 
business  in  this  area  because  the  de- 
mand is  so  great.  And  it's  a service 
that  desperately  needs  to  be  done 
right." 

West  wants  to  challenge  the  pre- 
judices she  hears  about  home  day  care 
as  a profession. 

"They  think  if  you  do  day  care,  you 
can't  do  anything  else.  But  I gave  up 
a very  well-paid  job,  with  a lot  of 
benefits,  to  do  this. 

"I  think  I make  a difference  in  chil- 
dren's lives  — whole  families'  lives." 

To  carry  out  this  commitment  to 
make  a difference,  West  provides 
transportation  to  and  from  two  dif- 
ferent half-day  preschools  for  two  of 
her  four-year-olds,  something  most 
providers  can't  or  won't  do.  And  she 
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Home-care  provider  Barbara  Fielder’s 
sons  Joseph,  18  and  Andrew,  16,  help 
entertain  the  kids. 

is  determined  that  others  won't  be 
left  behind  educationally. 

"All  my  four-year-olds  will  be  in 
kindergarten  next  year  and  I want  the 
ones  whose  parents  chose  not  to  send 
them  to  preschool,  or  can't  afford  it, 
to  be  just  as  prepared  as  the  ones  who 
are  going,"  West  said.  "We  don't  do 
planned  lessons,  but  we  talk  about 
colors,  shapes,  the  number  of  grapes 
on  a plate.  We  do  fingerpaints, 
puzzles,  blocks,  books,  and  take  trips 
to  grocery  stores,  museums  and 
parks. 

"I  know  what  it  is  like  to  be  work- 
ing and  uncomfortable  with  day 


care,"  West  adds.  "I  don't  say  I won't 
ever  work  outside  my  home  again, 
but  right  now  this  is  the  answer  for 
me." 

A lot  of  Navy  parents  and  their 
children  have  decided  home  day  care 
is  the  answer  for  them,  as  well.  And 
West  has  comments  for  the  Navy's 
leadership,  too. 

"I  have  to  compliment  the  Navy  — 
finally,"  West  said.  "My  dad  was 
career  Navy,  and  we  always  got  the 
feeling  that  the  family  was  not  well 
thought  of.  Now  they  understand 
that  to  have  happy,  secure  people  on 
the  job,  they  have  to  know  their  fam- 
ily is  taken  care  of.  Mommy  might 
come  and  go,  on  the  ship,  but  I am  the 
provider,  and  I can  give  the  children 


the  continuity  they  need  to  cope  with 
that." 

In  Chesapeake,  Donna  Kersten  and 
Jennifer  Kem  would  probably  agree. 
They  play  in  the  living  room  — one 
parent  watches  over  them  while 
another  is  at  sea,  yet  the  continuity 
of  parents  and  children  and  the  love 
they  all  need  is  there,  thanks  to  some 
very  special  people  who  have  made  a 
commitment  — to  other  people's 
kids.  □ 


Lefler  is  assigned  to  NIRA  Det  4,  Norfolk. 
Barkley  is  assigned  to  PACen  Reserve 
Det.  106. 
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Navy  cooks 


At  MS  “A”  School,  they  learn  how  to  make  the 
chow  line  the  high  point  of  your  Navy  day. 


Story  and  photos  by  J02  John  Joseph 


MSI  Kenneth  L.  Murawski,  a laboratory 
instructor  at  the  Mess  Management 
Specialist  Class  “A”  School,  demon- 
strates proper  weighing  techniques  to 
students. 


As  reveille  sounds  to  begin  another 
Navy  day,  the  first  thought  is  food: 
Breakfast,  the  most  important  meal 
of  the  day. 

For  those  standing  in  the  chow  line, 
the  food  is  often  taken  for  granted. 
But  for  the  mess  management  special- 
ist, making  that  chow  line  possible  is 
the  beginning  of  a 24-hour-a-day 
service. 

It's  all  in  a day's  work  at  Mess  Man- 
agement Specialist  class  "A"  school, 
located  at  Naval  Training  Center  San 
Diego.  For  these  men  and  women, 
16-hour  days  are  commonplace.  But 
it's  not  all  bacon  and  eggs.  The  train- 
ing here  covers  it  all,  making  gradua- 
tion an  accomplishment  more  than 
mere  meal  preparation. 

"Here  you  not  only  become  a cook, 
we  also  teach  everything  from 
managerial  skills  to  ice  carving,"  said 
Mess  Management  Specialist  Master 
Chief  Robert  Sison,  the  senior 
laboratory  instructor  at  the  facility. 
"Still,  we  only  teach  the  basics  to  our 
"A"  school  students.  We  don't  expect 
them  to  leave  here  as  great  chefs. 
That  will  come  when  they  get  out  to 
the  fleet.  Since  this  is  the  only  school 
for  mess  management  specialist  train- 
ing in  the  Navy,  we  strive  for  the  best. 
It's  a super  program." 

The  people  that  run  the  program 
are  just  as  super,  according  to  Sison. 

"The  instructors  we  have  here  are 
definitely  the  cream  of  the  crop,"  he 
said.  "We  have  a very  intense  screen- 


ing program  and  if  you  are  selected, 
there's  a four-week  instructor  train- 
ing program."  Instructor  candidates 
are  chosen  carefully.  "Most  of  our 
instructors  have  fleet  experience  or 
have  completed  at  least  two  tours." 

That  fleet  experience  can  be  very 
helpful,  because,  according  to  Sison, 
the  Mess  Management  "A"  School  is 
set  up  to  mirror  food  service  facilities 
aboard  ships  in  the  fleet.  Everything 
— from  food  item  selection  and 
watch  station  rotations  to  training 
manuals  and  instructions  — is  the 
same. 

The  seven-week  training  period  is 
broken  down  into  two  sections.  In  the 
academic  section,  lasting  three 
weeks,  students  leam  cooking  and 
baking  theory.  They  also  receive  in- 
struction in  different  types  of  galley 
equipment,  along  with  sanitation  and 
safety  regulations. 

The  remaining  four  weeks  are 
spent  in  laboratory  instruction,  where 
students  get  hands-on  training.  Meals 
are  carefully  prepared  by  the  students 
as  they  follow  recipe  cards,  using  the 
various  cooking  utensils  and  equip- 
ment. When  the  meals  are  complete, 
their  creations  are  placed  on  the  chow 
line  for  consumption  and  evaluation  by 
both  students  and  faculty  members. 

"We  have  79  military  instructors 
and  25  civilian  contract  instructors 
from  San  Diego  Community  College," 
said  Sison.  "The  academic  classes  are 
taught  by  civilians.  Here,  they  con- 
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centrate  on  sanitation,  safety,  basic 
food  preparation,  wardroom  prepara- 
tions and  protocol." 

During  this  phase  of  instruction, 
students  first  learn  recipe  conversions 
so  they  can  cook  the  right  size  meal 
for  any  size  crew.  Each  student  has 
his  or  her  own  set  of  Armed  Forces 
recipe  cards,  the  same  cards  used 
aboard  ship  and  at  shore  facilities. 
These  cards  are  used  to  determine  the 
proper  measurements  and  ingredients 
needed  to  feed  a crew  of  anywhere 
from  100  to  5,000  sailors. 

In  wardroom  preparation  classes 
students  leam  proper  protocol  based 
on  military  customs  and  traditions. 
They  leam  it  all  — proper  table  set- 
tings, how  many  ice  cubes  to  put  in 
the  water  glasses  — everything. 

"We  really  go  into  a lot  of  detail, 
teaching  students  everything  from 
what  a fork  is,  to  the  proper  handling 
of  the  large  copper  paddles  used  with 
the  30-gallon  steam  kettles  for  soups 
or  stew,"  said  MSI  Brenda  Gregg,  a 
curriculum  development  instructor. 
"We  also  stress  equipment  safety, 


sanitation  and  the  importance  of  at- 
tention to  detail  — everything  nec- 
essary to  get  them  prepared  for  the 
fleet." 

Since  there  is  so  much  to  leam  in 
such  a short  a time,  motivation  and 
a lot  of  hard  work  are  critical  for  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  course 
Gregg  said.  However,  members  of  the 
curriculum  department  are  always 
there  to  help. 

"If  a student  is  having  a hard  time 
or  fails  to  complete  a certain  curric- 
ulum area,  he  or  she  is  assigned  to  a 
night  study  program,"  Gregg  said. 
"We  also  do  independent  study  for 
students  having  difficulty  to  keep 
them  on  track." 

The  extra  attention  from  instruc- 
tors pays  off,  according  to  Gregg. 

"We're  turning  out  top  quality 
graduates.  About  80  percent  pass  the 
advancement  exam  the  first  time 
out,"  she  said.  "All  that  hard  work 
pays  off  in  the  end.  It's  especially 
satisfying  for  me  to  see  the  students 
take  pride  in  their  work  and  their 
accomplishments. 


MSI  Thomas  M.  Mullen  looks  on  as 
Seaman  Tammy  Davis  mixes  a batch  of 
sliced  onions  during  preparation  of  an 
afternoon  meal. 

Little  could  be  accomplished  at  the 
school  without  careful  organization 
of  the  students  and  the  classes  they 
take. 

With  an  average  of  150  students  in 
any  given  class,  lab  instruction  has  to 
be  run  with  the  utmost  precision. 
There  are  two  galleys,  two  mess 
decks  and  two  wardroom  areas.  Ap- 
proximately 40  students  are  assigned 
to  each  area  of  instruction,  with 
seven  to  eight  students  per  instructor. 

According  to  MSC  Alfredo  Garcia, 
the  senior  watch  section  supervisor, 
the  large  number  of  students  he  in- 
structs per  class  means  he  has  to 
spend  a lot  of  time  in  preparation, 
which  he  admits  is  challenging. 

"I've  been  an  instructor  for  the  past 
22  months,"  Garcia  said.  "I  thought 
this  would  be  great  shore  duty,  but  I 
found  the  hours  are  longer  than  on  a 
ship.  Instead  of  getting  to  work  at  5 
a.m.,  we  have  to  be  here  by  3 a.m.  to 
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Marcelo  C.  Balagtas,  an  instructor  from 
San  Diego  Community  College,  answers 
questions  from  eager  mess  manage- 
ment specialist  students. 

get  things  prepared  for  the  students. 
It's  hard,  but  it's  also  very  rewarding." 

Garcia  explained  how  galley  in- 
structors must  monitor  safety  regula- 
tions and  carefully  watch  the  stu- 
dents from  beginning  to  end  of  every 
training  activity. 

"I'd  say  that  about  75  percent  of  the 
students  have  had  no  real  cooking 
experience.  I even  had  one  ask  me 
how  to  crack  an  egg.  We  really  start 
from  scratch,"  Garcia  said,  "but  we 
wind  up  covering  a lot.  We  go  through 
the  armed  forces  recipe  conversion 
tables  and  learn  how  to  use  the  vari- 
ous equipment:  large  french  fry 
machines,  potato  mashers,  meat  cut- 
ters and  both  convection  and  micro- 
wave  ovens.  You  name  it,  we  cover 
it,  and  it's  all  hands-on  instruction." 

Time  flies  when  you're  as  busy  as 
the  MS  "A"  school  students  are. 

"It's  a really  short  seven  weeks," 
Garcia  said,  "but  by  the  time  they 
leave  here,  they  will  know  how  to  use 
all  the  equipment  and,  most  impor- 


tantly, prepare  good  meals." 

Students  also  leam  how  to  be 
leaders.  The  course  gives  students 
positions  of  responsibility  early  in 
their  training.  Each  student  has  the 
opportunity  to  be  selected  watch  cap- 
tain for  his  or  her  particular  section. 
As  such,  they  monitor  the  progress  of 
meal  preparations,  while  continuing 
their  own  duties  in  the  galley. 

One  of  the  best  leaders  to  come  out 
of  recent  classes  was  Mess  Manage- 
ment Specialist  Seaman  Recruit 
James  A.  Becker,  a 20-year  old  native 
of  Mannheim,  Pa.  Becker  was 
selected  as  class  honor  graduate.  He 
said  he  found  the  responsibility  that 
goes  with  the  job  was  his  most 
rewarding  experience. 

"I  wanted  to  become  a cook 
because  of  my  experience  as  a cook 
in  my  family's  catering  service  before 
I joined  the  Navy.  I felt  the  instruc- 
tion was  excellent.  I especially  liked 
being  selected  watch  captain  for  my 
section,"  Becker  said.  "I  had  the 
responsibility  of  making  sure  people 
were  doing  what  they  were  supposed 
to  be  doing.  It's  a total  team  effort.  If 
one  person  doesn't  show  up  on  time, 


we  all  suffer.  But  you  still  have  to  feed 
the  troops.  No  excuses." 

"I  enjoyed  the  course,"  said  MSSR 
Barbara  Phelps,  19,  of  Ludington,  Ky. 
"The  instructors  were  very  thorough 
and  they  were  always  there  to  help 
you.  I thought  the  lab  classes  were  the 
easiest." 

The  mess  management  specialist 
rating  is  both  demanding  and  diverse. 
MSs  can  be  assigned  duty  in  public 
quarters  for  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
as  members  of  the  President's  staff  at 
the  White  House.  They  can  also  be- 
come BEQ  and  BOQ  managers  and 
even  recruit  training  company 
commanders. 

According  to  MSCS(SW)  Logrino 
Belisario,  it's  not  difficult  for 
graduates  to  be  among  the  best  sailors 
in  the  Navy. 

"Students  who  complete  this  course 
can  be  the  best  in  the  field  if  they  pay 
attention  to  detail,  do  what  is 
expected  and  go  the  extra  mile,"  he 
said.  □ 

Joseph  is  assigned  to  NIRA  Det  5,  San 
Diego. 
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Bearings 

‘Hats  off  to  Admiral’s  41 -year  collection  of  headgear 


RADM  Paul  D.  Butcher  has  worn 
many  hats  in  his  41 -year  career.  He 
brought  them  with  him  when  he 
recently  assumed  command  of  the 
Military  Sealift  Command  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

"My  first  Navy  hat  was  the  dixie 
cup.  In  1948,  I enlisted  in  the  Navy 
and  served  as  an  operations  specialist 
on  board  USS  Midway  (CVB  41)," 
Butcher  said.  In  1953,  he  graduated 
from  college,  was  commissioned  an 
ensign  and  began  wearing  the  hat  of 
a naval  officer. 

"I  didn't  set  out  to  collect  hats,"  he 
said.  "After  a few  years,  I realized  that 
I was  keeping  more  than  a few  hats 
around.  In  fact,  it  was  about  20.  I 
couldn't  keep  saying  I had  a few  hats 
— I had  to  classify  them  as  a collec- 
tion." 

And  that  collection  kept  growing. 
His  fourth  consecutive  sea  tour  was 
as  commanding  officer  of  the  fleet  tug 
USS  Mosopelea  (ATF  158). 

"We  didn't  visit  a lot  of  different 
ports,  but  I was  able  to  get  a ballcap 
from  almost  every  ship  we  helped," 
Butcher  said. 

He  added  to  his  collection  during 
an  assignment  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  while  attending  the  U.S.  Naval 
War  College. 

His  collection  has  increased  with 
hats  collected  from  subsequent  tours 
with  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  commanding  officer  of 
USS  Oklahoma  City  (CG  5),  as  a staff 
officer  with  U.S.  Central  Command, 
and  as  Commander,  Naval  Surface 
Group,  Western  Pacific  and  Task 


RADM  Butcher  shows  off  his  display  of  I 
hats  in  the  case  given  him  by  the  staffs  £ 
of  ComNavSurfGruWestPac  and  Task  f 
Forces  73  and  75.  ^ 


Forces  73  and  75.  "As  a departing  gift, 
the  wardroom  of  the  Naval  Surface 
Group  Western  Pacific  presented  me 
with  a display  case  to  hold  the  hats 
of  the  56  ships  under  my  control  at 
the  time  I left,"  he  said.  The  collec- 
tion now  numbers  400. 

Butcher's  most  hat-producing  tour: 
"I  averaged  about  10  per  tour,  but  my 
assignment  with  Naval  Surface 
Group  Western  Pacific  and  CTFs  73 
and  75  yielded  the  most  hats  — 140." 

The  hat  he's  most  sentimental 
about:  "This  one  from  the  coal  mines 
in  West  Virginia.  Because  I was  bom, 
raised  and  educated  there,  this  hat  is 
a reminder  to  me,  if  it  weren't  for  the 
opportunities  offered  to  me  by  the 


Navy,  I might  be  a coal  miner  today." 

The  hat  he  considers  most  unusual: 
"I  think  the  hat  from  Naval  Surface 
Group  Western  Pacific  and  CTF  73 
and  75,  with  its  five  brims,  is  the  most 
unusual  because  it  depicts  the  multi- 
ple commands  I had  simultaneously." 

His  favorite  hat:  "That's  the  easiest 
decision.  There  isn't  a club  or  society 
of  hat  collectors  so  the  value  only 
means  something  to  the  owner  of  the 
hat.  My  favorite  is  my  Navy  hat.  It's 
taken  many  forms  over  the  years,  but 
for  me  it's  the  most  comfortable  to 
wear."  ■ 

— Story  by  Tony  Kendrick,  public  affairs 
specialist,  MSC,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Bearings 


Reenactor  keeps  Civil  War  history  alive  on  weekends 


Growing  up  near  Wilson's  Creek, 
Mo.,  where  a ragtag  band  of  home- 
guard  soldiers  fought  a major  Civil 
War  battle  in  1862,  stirred  the  imag- 
ination of  Aviation  Electrician's  Mate 
1st  Class  Greg  Hildreth  as  a young- 
ster. And  so  he,  his  family  and  an 
estimated  250,000  other  Americans, 
were  caught  up  in  the  Civil  War 
reenactment  craze. 

Working  in  the  synthetic  training 
department  at  Naval  Air  Station,  Cor- 
pus Christi,  Texas,  during  the  week, 
Hildreth  uses  his  weekends  to  pursue 
his  hobby.  As  a reenactor,  upkeep  of 
his  Civil  War  uniforms  and  equip- 
ment is  a constant  job. 

"Authenticity  is  important  to  reen- 
actment buffs,"  said  Hildreth.  "I 
belong  to  the  3rd  Texas  Cavalry  and 
the  173rd  New  York  Infantry  — so  I 
have  uniforms  of  the  Union  and  the 
Confederate  armies." 

Much  soldiering  paraphernalia  is 
purchased  from  companies  specializ- 
ing in  period  uniforms  and  firearms. 

"I  make  a real  effort  to  look  authen- 
tic when  in  period  dress  and  spend 
lots  of  time  reading,  researching  and 
communicating  with  other  reenac- 
tors," said  Hildreth. 

Hildreth  said  the  Civil  War  era  is 
his  favorite  reenactment  period. 

"It's  the  only  war  that  was  uniquely 
our  own,"  he  said. 

All  of  the  gear  Hildreth  carries  into 
battles  are  replicas.  He  said  many 
reenactors  are  also  collectors  and  use 
actual  artifacts  from  the  Civil  War. 

"I  personally  wouldn't  take  an 
1850s  musket  into  the  field  and  mess 
it  up.  It  can  get  pretty  rough  on  the 
battlefield  — valuable  antiques  can 
and  do  get  broken  or  lost  in  the  con- 
fusion," said  Hildreth.  Few  reenact- 
ments take  place  on  the  spots  where 
the  actual  battles  were  fought.  The 


majority  of  such  historical  sites  are 
under  protection  of  the  National 
Parks  Service.  Hildreth  said  most 
simulated  battles  occur  within  a few 
miles  of  the  actual  sites.  "I  carry  an 
Enfield  musket.  After  a few  changes 
I made  it  look  like  the  real  thing,"  he 
said.  "But  my  favorite  firearm  is  my 
Colt  Dragoon  pistol.  It's  easy  to  carry 
and  I like  the  look  and  feel  of  it." 

His  hobby  has  also  introduced  him 


ATI  Greg  Hildreth 


to  show  business.  Reenactors  are 
often  contracted  by  movie  and  televi- 
sion film  makers  and  asked  to  appear 
in  films  requiring  historical  armies. 
Since  reenactors  are  not  restricted  to 
the  Civil  War  era,  many  war  reenact- 
ment buffs  have  uniforms  covering 
the  spectrum  from  the  Mexican 
Revolution  to  World  Wars  I and  II. 

"I  once  portrayed  a Texas  soldier  in 
the  TV  movie  'Houston,  The  Legend 
of  Texas,"'  said  Hildreth.  He'll  also  be 
traveling  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  to  per- 
form as  a soldier  in  a Civil  War  drama 
being  made  for  television. 

In  1984,  Hildreth  was  in  the  film- 
ing of  a two-part  videotape  entitled 
"Gettysburg,"  a reenactment  of  Lee's 


second  invasion  of  the  North  that 
was  stopped  in  July  1863  in  Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

"Nearly  10,000  troops,  over  100 
cannons  and  almost  500  cavalry  were 
there  for  the  125th  anniversary,"  said 
Hildreth. 

The  32-year-old  sailor  is  a member 
of  the  Missouri  Civil  War  Reenactors 
Association  and  the  San  Antonio  Liv- 
ing History  Association.  To  keep  up 
with  news  in  the  reenactment  arena, 
Hildreth  subscribes  to  the  "Camp 
Chase  Gazette." 

"Civil  War  reenactment  is  an  ex- 
pensive hobby  and  I spend  thousands 
of  dollars  yearly  on  travel,  lodging  and 
food,"  he  said. 

"I  spent  21  hours  on  the  road  travel- 
ing from  Missouri  to  Pennsylvania 
with  a couple  fellow  reenactors," 
remembered  Hildreth.  "It's  never  too 
far  to  travel  for  a reenactment  — the 
only  thing  that  limits  me  is  the  time 
factor."  Hildreth's  wife  Gwen  also 
owns  period  costumes  such  as 
dresses,  hoops,  hats  and  shoes.  Accor- 
ding to  Hildreth,  "We  have  a ball 
when  we  reenact  as  a family,  though 
my  sons  Mike  and  Steve  are  still  a bit 
young  to  take  part  yet."  Recently, 
Hildreth  added  another  dimension  to 
his  reenactment  hobby.  He  went  to 
Camp  Swift,  Texas,  and,  instead  of 
his  familiar  blue  or  gray,  he  wore  the 
khaki  uniform  of  a World  War  II 
soldier  as  he  played  the  role  of  an 
American  infantryman. 

No  matter  how  many  military 
uniforms  Hildreth  wears,  or  what  era 
of  history  he  reenacts,  when  he  puts 
on  his  blue  jumper  and  white  hat  he 
returns  to  1989  as  a United  States 
Navy  sailor.  ■ 

—Story  by  Julia  A.  Tourney,  editor  of 
Flightline,  NAS  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 
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Duty  Overseas 


Duty  overseas  — anywhere  overseas  — can  be  exciting  and  challenging,  but  be  prepared  for 
some  changes.  No  matter  where  you  go,  you  ’ll  find  differences  in  cultures,  lifestyles  and  finances 
— and  the  Navy  will  help  you  before  you  go,  after  you  arrive  and  when  you  return. 


You  talked  over  the  duty  station 
possibilities  with  your  family, 
weighed  the  affects  of  different 
assignments  on  your  career  and  nego- 
tiated with  your  detailer.  Finally, 
the  orders  to  an  exotic  overseas  duty 
station  arrive. 


Have  orders,  now  what? 

The  Navy's  Command  Sponsor 
Program  is  meant  to  help  you,  and  a 
transfer  overseas  is  the  best  time  to 
use  the  program.  Request  a sponsor,- 
he  or  she  will  have  information  about 
your  overseas  duty  station  and  can 
help  guide  you  through  much  of  your 
transfer  process. 

Your  sponsor  will  send  you  the 
command's  welcome  aboard  package 
with  information  about  your  new 
command  and  a list  of  what  to  take 
with  you  to  make  your  in-country  liv- 
ing comfortable. 

Your  personnel  support  office  will 
handle  the  paper  work  for  official 
passports  and  will  work  with  the 
Navy  passenger  transportation  office 
on  arrangements  for  Military  Airlift 
Command  flights  for  you  and  your 
family.  The  personnel  office  will 
notify  you  of  the  time,  date  and  ter- 
minal to  which  you'll  report  for  your 
flight. 

You'll  be  screened  for  overseas  duty 
by  your  detailer,  by  medical,  and  by 
someone  at  your  command.  This 
screening  is  a very  important  evalua- 
tion of  your  past  record  and  any 
special  problems  you  or  your  family 
members  may  have  that  could  affect 
your  adjustment  and  performance 
overseas. 

Shipping  household  goods.  Sched- 
ule an  interview  with  your  base  per- 
sonal property  office. 

Special  allowances.  Check  with 
your  disbursing  office  on  any  special 
pay  and  allowances  you  may  receive 


at  your  new  duty  station.  Special  pay 
could  include  cost  of  living  allow- 
ance, "rent  plus,"  a housing  allow- 
ance, a station  allowance,  foreign  pay 
or  isolated  duty  pay.  Another  source 
of  information  about  allowances  is 
the  Joint  Federal  Travel  Regulations 
manual. 

Housing.  With  the  information 
your  sponsor  provides  on  available 
housing,  you  can  have  a place  waiting 
for  you  if  you  give  your  sponsor  a 
limited  power  of  attorney  to  sign  a 
lease  or  make  a deposit  for  you.  For 
unaccompanied  housing,  you  may 
elect  to  live  on  the  local  economy  and 
will  receive  basic  allowance  for 
quarters,  but  you  may  need  permis- 
sion. A few  overseas  duty  stations  do 
not  allow  service  people  to  live  off 
base.  Check  with  your  sponsor  for 
more  information. 

Will  you  need  a car?  The  country 
you're  going  to  may  have  good  public 
transportation  and  you  may  not  need 
your  own  vehicle. 

If  you  do  decide  to  take  a car,  the 
government  generally  will  pay  for  the 
shipment  of  a privately  owned  vehi- 
cle — be  sure  you  have  all  the  owner- 
ship papers  before  shipping. 

The  government  will  ship  your 
vehicle  overseas,  providing  it  meets 
all  requirements.  Each  country  sets 
its  own  restrictions  on  importation. 
It's  your  responsibility  to  make  the 
necessary  modifications  to  your  auto- 
mobile to  meet  those  restrictions. 

If  you  have  a car  loan,  you  won't 
need  a note  from  the  bank  giving  per- 
mission to  take  the  car  outside  the 
continental  United  States,  but  you 
may  want  to  start  an  allotment  to 
cover  the  payments. 

Your  insurance  agent  should  be 
able  to  help  you  extend  insurance  to 
cover  the  country  you're  going  to.  If 
it's  not  valid  outside  CONUS,  ask 
your  sponsor  about  companies  oper- 


ating in  the  country. 

Cars  which  use  unleaded  gasoline 
are  often  prohibited  overseas  because 
unleaded  gas  is  not  available.  If  you 
take  your  car,  you  will  need  to  make 
adjustments  to  the  gas  tank  opening 
and  the  catalytic  converter  will  need 
to  be  replaced  when  you  return  the 
car  to  the  states.  Check  with  the  pas- 
senger transportation  office  or  the 
personal  property  office  about  what 
you  need  to  do  to  ship  your  car. 

Pets.  It  may  be  nice  to  think  of  tak- 
ing your  pet  with  you  to  the  new  duty 
station,  however,  some  overseas 
countries  don't  allow  animal  impor- 
tation. Those  that  do,  may  require  a 
quarantine  period.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  country's 
American  embassy  or  any  veterinary 
service  on  base  can  tell  you  what  the 
quarantine  period  is,  which  can  be 
from  a few  months  to  almost  a year. 

You  will  need  an  international 
health  certificate  and  a rabies  vac- 
cination certification  from  a veter- 
inarian and  an  import  license  from  an 
American  consul  or  embassy.  You 
will  need  to  pay  all  quarantine  costs. 
You  also  may  need  to  make  and  pay 
for  transportation  arrangements  since 
pets  are  allowed  on  very  few  MAC 
flights.  Check  with  your  transporta- 
tion office  for  more  information  on 
transporting  your  pet. 

The  Overseas  Transfer  Information 
Service  recommends  that  you  leave 
your  pet  with  a friend,  relative  or  a 
boarding  kennel  until  you  can  send 
for  your  pet.  Place  the  shipping  of  the 
pet  with  a firm  that  specializes  in 
shipping  animals;  they  will  know 
what  papers  are  necessary  and  what 
rules  must  be  observed. 

For  further  information  on  the  reg- 
ulations governing  the  shipment  of 
animals  overseas,  call  OTIS. 

Schools.  The  Department  of 
Defense  operates  a school  system  in 
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most  overseas  areas  where  American 
forces  are  stationed.  Your  sponsor, 
your  new  command,  the  host  nation 
embassy  or  OTIS  can  help  you  with 
information  about  Department  of 
Defense  Dependent  Schools. 

In  other  areas,  there  are  private 
schools  devoted  to  the  education  of 
foreign  students.  Find  out  the  rules 
and  customs  of  these  schools.  The 
school  atmosphere  in  many  foreign 
countries  is  more  formal  than  in  the 
United  States.  Uniforms  may  be  re- 
quired or  special  dress  codes  may  be 
in  effect.  Also,  discipline  may  be 
more  severe,  and  the  learning-teach- 
ing process  may  be  more  structured 
than  in  the  United  States. 

Whatever  the  school  situation,  be 
sure  to  take  copies  of  school  tran- 
scripts and  records  with  you. 

Driver's  licenses.  Some  countries 
will  issue  you  a driver's  license,  but 
it's  wise  to  have  a current  stateside 
license  and  an  international  driver's 
license,  especially  for  dependents 
who  will  be  driving  in  the  host  coun- 
try. Check  with  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Motor  Vehicles  in  your  area 
about  getting  an  international 
license. 

Adult  education.  Most  U.S.  over- 
seas stations  have  continuing  educa- 
tion programs  through  college  and 
community  college  extensions.  Check 
with  your  base's  Navy  Campus  for 
Achievement  office  for  the  college 
sponsored  in  your  assigned  overseas 
duty  station.  Bring  with  you  tran- 
scripts of  past  courses,  for  placement. 


Once  you're  there 

Your  new  base  will  conduct  orien- 
tation programs  for  incoming  active 
duty  members  and  their  families. 
Through  a program  coordinator  or  the 
base's  Family  Service  Center,  you  can 
learn  about  the  country  and  its  cul- 
ture, politics,  history,  customs  and 
language.  There's  also  training  in 
dealing  with  culture  shock,  coping 
skills  and  instructional  field  trips. 


.Duty  Overseas- 

In  some  overseas  duty  stations,  you 
may  receive  ration  coupons  and  con- 
trol cards  when  you  check  into  the 
command.  Supplies  of  items  like  gas- 
oline, cigarettes,  liquor,  stereo  equip- 
ment and  cameras  are  limited,  espe- 
cially in  isolated  areas,  since  they're 
highly  desirable  items  for  the  black 
market. 

Buying  overseas.  Most  familiar 
brand  names  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  are  available  in  your 
base  commissary  and  Navy  Ex- 
change, but  because  these  items  are 
imported  you  should  expect  short- 
ages. Be  prepared  to  try  different 
brands  of  foods  and  clothes  in  the 
host  country. 

If  you  have  a special  diet,  take  an 
emergency  stock  with  you.  If  you 
need  an  irregular  size  in  shoes  or 
clothing,  take  along  mail  order 
catalogs. 

American  appliances  may  not 
adapt  to  the  host  country's  electrical 
outlets  or  operate  on  the  same  cur- 
rent. Commissaries  and  Navy  ex- 
changes can  provide  familiar  items  in 
appliances,  but  usually  transformers 
or  adaptors  are  required. 

Duty-free  goods.  On  base  you  can 
buy  items  without  tax.  Off  the  base, 
you  can  generally  purchase  an  item 
tax  free  by  showing  your  ID  card. 
Some  private  businesses  don't  charge 
tax  on  expensive  items  such  as  cars 
and  cameras,  but  you  will  have  to  ask 
the  merchant. 

Marriages  to  foreign  nationals. 

Paper  work  will  need  to  be  filled  out 
to  marry  and  bring  back  a foreign  na- 
tional as  your  dependent.  Check  with 
the  base's  legal  services  office  on 
regulations  governing  marriage  to  a 
person  from  another  country. 

Children  bom  overseas.  Any  child 
bom  overseas  needs  two  birth  cer- 
tificates, one  as  a U.S.  citizen  filed 
with  the  American  embassy  and  one 
from  the  base  hospital. 

Medical  care.  Check  with  your  pre- 
sent base  clinic  about  overseas 
facilities  if  you  have  special  needs. 
Routine  dental  care  is  available  at 


most  overseas  commands  on  a space- 
available  basis,  but  orthodontia  is 
available  only  at  major  dental  centers. 

Take  care  of  known  and  treatable 
conditions  before  you  transfer.  Make 
sure  your  dental  records  are  up  to 
date. 

If  you  get  sick  and  aren't  near 
American  doctors  or  facilities,  seek 
advice  from  the  embassy  or  con- 
sulate. They  will  recommend  a 
reliable  doctor. 


Returning  home 


Shipping  household  goods.  House- 
hold goods  that  are  shipped  back  are 
duty-free,  but  any  hand-carried  items 
will  need  to  be  declared.  Custom 
declaration  forms  can  be  obtained 
from  the  air  terminal  on  base  or  your 
personnel  support  detachment. 

School  records.  Get  a full  record  of 
overseas  schoolwork  for  you  and  your 
dependents.  These  records  are  essen- 
tial to  college  entrance. 

Vehicle.  You  may  be  entitled  to 
ship  a vehicle  back  to  the  states, 
whether  or  not  you  shipped  one 
overseas.  However,  the  government 
will  not  ship  certain  foreign-made 
vehicles.  Check  with  your  personal 
property  office  or  Navy  passenger 
transportation  office  before  you  pur- 
chase a car  overseas. 


Overseas  Transfer  Information 
Service 


OTIS  has  up-to-date  information  on 
overseas  Navy  duty  stations  plus  in- 
formation on  overseas  life.  It  also  has 
sources  and  contacts  for  unusual  prob- 
lems. As  part  of  the  Overseas  Duty 
Support  Program,  OTIS  is  organized 
to  answer  questions  from  sailors  and 
their  families. 

Call  OTIS  toll  free  at  1-800-327- 
8197,  at  Autovon  224-8392/3,  or  col- 
lect (202)  694-8392/3.  The  office  is 
open  from  8 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  Eastern 
Time,  with  a recording  device  to 
receive  your  call  after  hours.  □ 
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Mail  Buoy 


Missing  cargo 

I am  writing  in  reference  to  the  fine  arti- 
cle on  cargo  handlers  [All  Hands,  Dec. 
1988).  I really  enjoyed  it  very  much.  The 
reason  for  this  is  I was  a cargo  handler 
while  stationed  at  Cheatham  Annex. 

The  only  thing  I have  to  complain 
about  is  that  you  didn't  mention  the  Navy 
cargo  handler  and  port  group  (Nav- 
CHaPGru)  and  also  the  fact  that  Seabees 
are  involved  in  the  CHB's  two-week  ac- 
tive duty. 

I am  very  proud  to  be  one  of  the  few  sta- 
tioned at  NavCHaPGru,  of  being  a Seabee 
and  crane-qualified.  I did  four  weeks  in 
McMurdo  Station  unloading  the  supplies 
for  the  winter-over.  I am  also  proud  of  my 
Antarctic  Service  Medal.  Unless  it's 
changed,  only  NavCHaPGru  are  the  ones 
who  go  there. 

So,  I don't  want  you  to  think  I'm  com- 
plaining, just  letting  you  know  that 
Seabees  are  also  cargo  handlers  at 
Cheatham  Annex,  Yorktown,  Va. 

Thanks  for  your  time. 

— CM2  Richard  D.  Bancroft 
ACO  NMCB-62,  FPO 
Miami,  Fla. 

Fleet  Week  '88 

I am  writing  you  concerning  your  "Bear- 
ings"article  in  the  January  1989  issue  of 
All  Hands  entitled,  "San  Francisco 
welcomes  Fleet  Week  '88." 

The  article  was  good  in  content  and 
very  informative,  yet  it  was  missing  one 
key  point.  Your  magazine  included  the 
names  of  all  of  the  ships  that  attended 
Fleet  Week  except  for  one  very  important 
one,  USS  Samuel  Gompers  (AT)  37).  Even 
though  we  are  homeported  in  the  Bay 
Area,  Naval  Station  Alameda,  we  were 
the  only  "hometown"  ship  to  attend  the 
festivities.  We  felt  we  played  a key  role 
in  the  public  relations  side  of  Fleet  Week 
and  deserve  such  notoriety  as  those  ships 
included  in  your  article. 

We  are  a destroyer  tender  and  please 
note,  we  are  the  only  one  for  the  entire 
Bay  area.  We  are  very  proud  of  the  work 
we  do  and  of  the  responsibilities  that 
come  along  with  being  RADM  Bitoff's 
(Commander,  Naval  Station  San  Fran- 
cisco) flag  ship.  (RADM  Bitoff  relieved 
RADM  Toney,  January  1989). 

If  you  will  take  a look  at  the  left  side 
of  the  picture  of  USS  Ranger  on  Page  34 
of  the  article  in  concern,  you  will  notice 
a faint  glimpse  of  our  ship  in  the  fog. 


Sometimes  that's  the  feeling  we  receive 
from  the  public  and  the  Navy.  We  all 
know  that  the  Navy  is  the  backbone  of 
our  country's  armed  forces,  but  it's  time 
we  realize  the  destroyer  and  submarine 
tender  fleet  is  the  backbone  of  the  Navy. 

SK3  Paul  D.  Howarth 
USS  Samuel  Gompers  (AD  37) 


Reunions 


• USS  Ashland  (LSD  1)  — Reunion  July 
6-8.  Campbell  House  Inn,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Contact  Milt  Ferguson,  1540  East  Moore 
Road,  Hillsdale,  Mich.  49242;  telephone 
(517)  437-7205. 

• USS  Nevada  (BB  36/SSBN  733) 
Association  — Reunion  July  6-9.  Silver- 
dale,  Wash.  Contact  Roy  Johnson,  3826 
Knoxville  Ave.,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90808; 
telephone  (213)  429-5392. 

• USS  Ingersoll  (DD  652,  DD  990)  — 
Reunion  July  11-17.  St.  Louis.  Contact 
Charles  D.  Bass,  560  Cypress  Lane,  St. 
Marys,  Ga.  31558;  telephone  (912) 
882-3589. 

• USS  Stevenson  (DD  645)  — Reunion 
July  11-17.  Tin  Can  Sailors  Convention, 
St.  Louis.  Contact  Frank  J.  Kmiec,  66 
Chadwick  St.,  North  Andover,  Mass. 
01845;  telephone  (508)  685-8931. 

• USS  Mertz  (DD  691)  — Reunion  July 
11-17.  Tin  Can  Sailors  Convention,  St. 
Louis.  Contact  Mervin  J.  Hood,  421  East 
Bluff  St.,  Carroll,  Iowa  51401;  telephone 
(712)  792-4386. 

• Third  Marine  Division  Association  — 

Reunion  July  12-16.  Chicago.  All  Marines, 
doctors,  hospital  corpsmen  and  Seabees 
who  served  with  3rd  Marines  are  wel- 
come. Contact  Bill  Murray,  3112  North 
Neenah,  Chicago,  111.  60634;  telephone 
(312)  237-8877. 

• USS  Independence  (CV  62)  — Re- 
union July  13-16.  Contact  Denis  J.  Bagley, 
12  Trenton  Ave.,  Edison,  N.J.  08817; 
telephone  (201)  819-0359. 

• Legion  of  Valor,  Recipients  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  Distinguished  Service 
Cross,  Navy  Cross  and  Air  Force  Cross  — 
Reunion  July  25-28.  Minneapolis.  Contact 
Sid  Goldstein,  13541  Paysen  Drive, 
Westminster,  Calif.  92683. 

• 115th  Naval  Construction  Battalion 
Veterans  — Reunion  July  27-30.  North- 
ampton, Mass.  Contact  Edward  C.  Plum- 


mer, 5023  East  Naomi  St.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  46203;  telephone  (317)  359-6990. 

• Sharkhunters  — Convention  in  July. 
South  Carolina.  Contact  Sharkhunters, 
P.O.  Box  21776-A9,  Tampa,  Fla.  33622. 

• USS  Meredith  (DD  434)  — Reunion 
in  June  or  July.  Contact  Robert  Robinson, 
6804  Totem  Beach  Loop,  Marysville, 
Wash.  98270. 

• "Kilo”  Battery,  4th  Battalion,  12th 
Marines  — Reunion  July.  Chicago.  Con- 
tact Rex  Forcht,  Box  341,  Dongola,  111. 
62926. 

• USS  Blackhawk  (AD  9)  and  assigned 
destroyers  — Reunion  August  1-6.  Fife, 
Wash.  Contact  G.H.  Mason,  2212  122nd 
Avenue  East,  Puyallup,  Wash.  98371- 
1614;  telephone  (206)  863-8666. 

•USS  Maddox  (DD  731),  USS  C. 
Turner  Joy  (DD  951),  25th  Anniversary  of 
Tonkin  Gulf  Action  — Reunion  August 
2-5.  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Contact  C.  Ward 
Bond,  do  USS  Kidd  (DD  661),  305  South 
River  Road,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70802; 
telephone  (504)  342-1942. 

• USS  Des  Moines  (CA  134)  — Reunion 
August  4-6.  Mercer,  Pa.  Contact  Steve 
Renock,  715  Elm  St.,  Watsontown,  Pa. 
17777;  telephone  (717)  538-2166. 

• USS  Medusa  (AR  1)  — Reunion 
August  6.  San  Diego.  Contact  Charles  W. 
Mantz,  486  Welton  St.,  Chula  Vista,  Calif. 
92011;  telephone  (619)  420-9299. 

• USS  LST  47  (1943-46)  — Reunion 
August  9-13.  Pittsburgh.  Contact  Gus 
Sellitto,  510  Bayview  Ave.,  Inwood,  N.Y. 
11696. 

• USS  Walter  B.  Cobb  (APD  106)  — 

Reunion  August  9-13.  Norfolk.  Contact 
James  G.  Plough,  Route  1,  Box  89,  Lynn- 
wood Heights,  Jefferson  City,  Tenn. 
37760;  telephone  (615)  475-2970. 

• USS  Bon  Homme  Richard  (CV/CVA 
31)  — Reunion  August  1 1-13.  Bremerton, 
Wash.  Contact  Ralph  Pound,  P.O.  Box 
1531,  410  Clark  St.,  Tupelo,  Miss.  38802; 
telephone  (601)  842-8247. 

• USS  Seal  (SS  183)  — Reunion  August 
13-17.  Reno,  Nev.  Contact  Richard  J. 
Manyak,  32  Case  St.,  Farmington,  Conn. 
06032. 

• USS  Dayton  (CL  105)  — Reunion 
August  16-19.  Portland,  Ore.  Contact  L.  G. 
Davis,  785  Little  Neck  Road,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.  23452;  telephone  (804) 
340-0143. 

• USS  Bremerton  (CA  130)  — Reunion 
August  18-20.  Long  Beach,  Calif.  Contact 
R.  F.  Polanowski,  RD  #1,  Belfast,  N.Y. 
14711;  telephone  (716)  365-2316. 
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Navy’s  Keith  Vogel  leans  backward  to  throw  Jerry 
Jewell,  USAF,  during  the  1989  Interservice  Wres- 
tling Championship  held  recently  at  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion Pensacola,  Fla.  Navy’s  team  finished  closest 
to  the  Marines  with  five  gold  medals  and  a total  of 
50  team  points.  Photo  by  Jim  Bryant. 


Bidding  farewell 
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ALL  HANDS  Photo  Contest 

The  All  Hands  photo  contest  is  open  to  all  active  duty,  reserve  and  Navy  civilian 
employees.  NIRA  personnel  are  not  eligible. 

All  entries  must  be  Navy  related.  The  photo  need  not  be  taken  in  the  calendar 
year  of  the  contest. 

There  are  two  categories:  single-image  feature  picture  and  picture  story  (three  or 
more  photos  on  a single  theme).  Each  category  has  three  groups.  Black-and-white 
print,  color  print  and  color  transparencies.  No  glass-mounted  transparencies  or  in- 
stant film  (Polaroid)  entries  are  allowed.  Photo  stories  that  are  presented  in  color  trans- 
parencies should  be  numbered  in  the  order  you  wish  to  have  them  viewed  and  ac- 
companied by  a design  layout  board  showing  where  and  how  you  would  position  the 
photographs. 

There  is  a limit  of  six  entries  per  person.  Each  picture  story  is  considered  one 
entry  regardless  of  the  number  of  views  in  the  picture  story. 

Minimum  size  for  single-image  feature  picture  is  5 inches  by  7 inches. 

All  photographs  must  be  mounted  on  black  11-inch  by  14-inch  mount  board. 

Picture  stories  must  be  mounted  on  three  1 1-inch  by  14-inch  mount  boards  taped 
together,  excluding  photo  stories  entered  in  transparencies. 

Please  include  name,  rank,  present  command,  complete  mailing  address,  title  for 
the  photograph  and  complete  cutline  information  on  a separate  piece  of  paper  taped 
to  the  back  of  the  photo  or  slide  mount,  or  use  entry  form  (below). 

Certificates  will  be  awarded  to  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  place  winners  in  each  of  the  six 
groups.  Ten  honorable  mentions  will  also  be  awarded  certificates.  Winning  photo- 
graphs will  be  featured  in  All  Hands  magazine. 

Entries  will  not  be  returned  to  the  photographer. 


DEADLINE:  ALL  ENTRIES  MUST  BE  RECEIVED  NO  LATER  THAN  SEPT.  1, 
1989. 

For  each  entry,  please  indicate  in  which  category  and  group  you  are  entering  the 
photograph.  Attach  this  entry  form  to  your  entry. 


Photo  story 

□ Black-and-white  print 

□ Color  print 

□ Color  transparencies 

Name: 

Command: 

Address: 


Single-image  feature 

□ Black-and-white  print 

□ Color  print 

□ Color  transparencies 


Phone:  

Send  entries  to:  All  Hands  magazine 
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Medical  notes 

In-house  hospital  care 

According  to  the  Navy’s  Surgeon  General, 
VADM  James  A.  Zimble,  Navy  family  members 
prefer  to  receive  their  health  care  in  Navy  facili- 
ties and  from  Navy  providers.  “However,  the 
likelihood  of  our  beneficiaries’  continued  access 
to  the  system  they  prefer  is  fading,”  Zimble  said 
before  the  Congressional  subcommittee  on  defense. 
“We  are  having  ever  greater  difficulty  attracting 
and  retaining  high-quality  people.  Our  shortage  of 
health  care  personnel  is  worsening,”  he  said. 

Between  1985  and  1988,  Navy  outpatient  visits 
decreased  21  percent  and  admissions  have 
decreased  17  percent,  Zimble  stated  in  his 
testimony.  At  the  same  time,  CHAMPUS  out- 
patient visits  increased  78  percent  and  admis- 
sions increased  48  percent. 

“Not  only  has  the  active-duty  population  grown 
in  size,”  said  Zimble,  “but  its  composition  has 


changed.  Active-duty  personnel  are  more  likely  to 
have  family  members  and  the  retired  personnel 
and  their  families  are  becoming  increasingly  older 
— requiring  more  intensive  and  extensive  health 
care  for  illnesses  of  longer  duration.” 

Other  factors  contributing  to  the  shifts  in  patient 
care  include  the  increasing  costs  to  deliver  health 
care  and  operational  requirements.  “Fully  14  per- 
cent of  all  Navy  physicians  and  28  percent  of  all 
hospital  corpsmen  are  assigned  to  afloat  Navy  or 
deployed  Marine  Corps  units,”  said  Zimble. 

The  shift  from  in-house  treatment  to  CHAMPUS 
created  some  difficulties  and  other  problems 
developed  due  to  fiscal  and  policy  decisions.  “As 
a result,”  said  Zimble,  “we  have  experienced 
extraordinary  medical  recruiting  problems,  other 
personnel  problems,  skill  training  shortfalls,  obso- 
lete equipment  and  poor  facility  utilization.” 

The  Navy  also  faces  the  same  type  of  financial 
pressure  faced  in  the  private  sector.  The  inflation 
rate  for  medical  costs  is  significantly  greater  than 
increases  in  the  consumer  price  index.  Higher  in- 
flation causes  a restricted  in-house  workload 


Family  support  matters 

Housing,  child  care  budget 

“If  the  current  Navy  budget  request  is  approved,  Navy  housing 
and  child  care  programs  will  receive  more  than  $300  million  to 
improve  or  add  more  facilities  for  sailors  and  Marines.”  So  said 
RADM  Benjamin  F.  Montoya,  Commander  Naval  Facilities 
Engineering  Command  and  Chief  of  Civil  Engineers,  during  a 
recent  Senate  appropriations  hearing. 

“We  will  continue  to  emphasize  the  quality  of  life  of  our  people 
with  $358  million  of  the  request  being  for  troop  housing  and  com- 
munity facilities.”  Montoya  said  the  current  budget  request  in- 
cludes almost  $85  million  for  construction  of  795  new  family 
housing  units  and  support  facilities  in  six  locations  in  the  United 
States  and  two  locations  overseas.  Montoya  also  said  $16  million 
will  be  allocated  to  build  13  child  care  centers  at  facilities  where 
services  are  urgently  needed. 

Plans  are  also  underway  to  alleviate  the  critical  shortage  of 
child  development  centers  under  the  FY90  program.  □ 


Financial 

Savings  bonds 

Savings  bonds  in  the  $50  and 
$75  denominations  are  now 
available  to  sailors  and  Marines 
as  part  of  the  1989  savings 
bonds  campaign. 

The  minimum  denomination 
available  through  the  payroll  sav- 
ings plan  is  usually  $100.  But  smal- 
ler denomination  bonds  are  now 
also  available  through  payroll 
deduction.  Savings  bond  allotments 
may  be  authorized  at  any  time. 

For  information,  contact  your 
local  campaign  representative  or 
call  the  program  administrator  at 
(202)  694-3248.  □ 
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capability,  and  advancing  medical  technology  re- 
quires a continual  investment  in  state-of-the-art 
equipment  and  techniques. 

To  counteract  some  of  these  problems,  the 
Navy  has  developed  a long-range  medical  strategy 
to  improve  the  use  of  existing  facilities  through 
operational  peacetime  contracts,  more  NavCare 
clinics  and  new  fleet  surgical  teams  to  minimize 
disruptions  caused  by  operations.  According  to 
Zimble,  last  year’s  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  study  of 
Navy  medicine  will  go  a long  way  toward  improv- 
ing the  service’s  health  care  system. 

. “The  Panel  has  put  in  motion  many  actions  that 
will  improve  access  to  Navy  health-care  facilities, 
reduce  medical  costs  and  revitalize  graduate 
medical  education,”  said  Zimble. 

Zimble  told  committee  members  that  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  Navy  medicine  are  treatable. 

“While  we  still  face  serious  problems,” 

Zimble  said,  “I  am  optimistic  about  our  ability  to 
solve  them.  . . . [But]  we  will  need  your  [Con- 
gress’] commitment  to  work  with  us  for  the 
long  haul.”  □ 


PCS  information 

Relocation  assistance 

Sailors  can  get  a financial  break  on  realtor 
services  when  they  are  transferred. 

A new  Navy  initiative  provides  mortgage  and 
relocation  assistance  to  Navy  members  at  no 
cost  to  the  government. 

The  program  was  developed  in  cooperation 
with  local  and  national  realtors  to  establish 
programs  to  cut  costs  for  transferring  naval 
personnel. 

The  initiative  allows  realtors  to  send  brochures 
with  information  on  their  programs  to  Navy  hous- 
ing referral  offices.  Then,  depending  on  the 
realtor,  service  members  may  pre-qualify  for 
loans,  receive  discounts  on  loan  origination  fees 
or  receive  house-hunting  and  rental  locator 
services. 

For  more  information,  contact  your  local  Navy 
housing  referral  office.  □ 


Health 

“Back”  month 

June  is  back  injury  preven- 
tion month.  Many  back  in- 
juries can  be  avoided  by  los- 
ing excess  fat,  maintaining  a 
physical  fitness  program,  lift- 
ing objects  properly  and  keep- 
ing correct  posture. 

Looking  ahead,  don’t  forget 
July  is  summer  fitness  and 
recreation  month.  Vacations 
can  be  great  for  your  physical 
health  as  well  as  your  mental 
and  emotional  well-being,  if 
you  incorporate  physical  activ- 
ity into  your  daily  vacation 
schedule.  □ 


Personnel  issues 

Engineering  duty  officers 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  received  the  findings  of  a study 
of  the  engineering  duty  officer  community.  Those  findings  will 
result  in  career  path  changes  as  well  as  guidance  on  the  size  of 
the  community  and  promotion  opportunities. 

The  ED  community  will  have  1,225  billets,  and  basic  sea 
experience  will  be  increased  to  a minimum  of  two  sea  tours.  The 
lieutenant  commander  promotion  opportunity  has  also  been  increas- 
ed to  95  percent. 

Officers  selected  are  expected  to  complete  or  have  completed  their 
master’s  degree.  Eligible  officers  may  apply  for  lateral  transfer  to  ED. 

Information  for  the  ED  officer  program  may  be  obtained  from  Com- 
NavSea,  Office  of  ED  Plans  and  Policies  (SEA  OOPZ),  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20362-5101,  Autovon  222-8503/4  or  commercial  (202) 
692-8503/4  or  ComNavMilPersCom  ED  Assignment  Office 
(NMPC-445),  Washington,  D.C.  20370,  Autovon  224-3914  or  commer- 
cial (202)  694-3914.  □ 
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Remembering 

turret  two 


Iowa  sailors,  families  and 
friends  mourn  47  shipmates. 


Story  by  W.  W.  Reid,  photos  by  PHl(AC)  Scott  Allen 


"She  is  the  most  powerful  warship 
ever  built." 

When  USS  Iowa  was  launched  in 
August  of  1942,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Frank  Knox  described  BB  61  simply 
and  accurately.  Iowa  bore  the  man- 
tle of  the  entire  class  of  battleships 
that  was  to  follow,  and  she  bore  it 
proudly.  "The  Big  Stick"  earned  nine 


battle  stars  in  the  Pacific  campaign 
during  World  War  II.  By  taking  her 
awesome  16-inch  guns  into  battle  at 
the  Marshalls,  the  Marianas,  Tinian, 
Okinawa  and  Leyte  and  by  firing 
some  4,500  16-inch  rounds  during 
two  winter  operations  in  Korea,  Iowa 
took  her  proper  place  in  naval  history. 

Since  being  recommissioned  in 


1984,  Iowa  has  continued  her  march 
through  the  history  books;  earlier  this 
year,  she  put  three  out  of  six  16-inch 
rounds  on  target  at  a range  of  48,000 
yards.  By  hitting  the  bull's-eye  at  27 
miles,  BB  61  made  strike  warfare 
history. 

But  at  9:55  on  the  morning  of  April 
19,  Iowa  was  again  touched  by 
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history  — this  time  not  because  of 
prowess  in  battle  but  because  of  a 
stunning  tragedy  in  the  midst  of  train- 
ing for  battle. 

A massive  explosion  ripped 
through  the  number  two  turret,  kill- 
ing 47  sailors. 

No  rounds  had  yet  been  fired  from 
turret  two.  The  commanding  officer, 


CAPT  Fred  P.  Moosally,  gave  the 
order  to  load  all  three  barrels,  "bat- 
teries released."  Once  the  guns  had 
been  loaded  with  1,900-pound  shells 
backed  with  550  pounds  of  powder  in 
five  silk  bags,  the  order  "Shoot!" 
could  be  passed  to  the  gunner.  But 
that  order  was  never  passed. 

The  two  outboard  guns  were  loaded 


and  the  breeches  closed,  but  before 
loading  of  the  center  gun  was  com- 
pleted, a shuddering  explosion  rocked 
the  great  ship,  blasting  the  weather 
gaskets  from  around  the  barrels,  send- 
ing thick,  gray  smoke  billowing  from 
the  base  of  the  guns  and  scorching  the 
teak  decks  under  the  turret. 

"It  was  instantaneous  — just  in- 
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stantaneous,"  said  VADM  Jerome  L. 
Johnson,  Commander,  2nd  Fleet, 
observing  the  guns  from  Iowa's 
bridge.  The  blast  appeared  to  have 
originated  in  the  turret's  gun  deck, 
then  swept  down  through  four  of  the 
decks  below.  All  the  sailors  on  those 
levels  were  killed  almost  instantly  — 
in  the  explosion  and  ensuing  fire. 

Eleven  sailors  working  in  the  tur- 
ret's lowest  level  magazines  were  the 
only  survivors. 

Every  official's  immediate  impulse 
was  to  set  in  motion  the  machinery 
to  find  out  what  happened.  The  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  ADM  C.A.H. 
Trost,  first  suspended  all  firing  of  the 
16-inch  guns  by  the  other  Iowa-class 
warships.  The  new  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Dick  Cheney  resolved  pub- 
liCally  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
blast.  But  he  also  pointed  out  the  ob- 
vious obstacle  to  any  quick  solution: 
"We  have  no  eyewitnesses  to  what 
happened,"  he  said. 

Clearly,  the  six-man  investigative 
team,  led  by  RADM  Richard  D. 
Milligan,  Commander,  Cruiser/ 
Destroyer  Group  Two,  in  Charleston, 
S.C.,  would  have  its  work  cut  out  for 
it.  In  a matter  of  hours,  that  team  was 
assembled,  heloed  to  the  stricken 
ship  and  had  begun  its  difficult  work. 

At  almost  the  same  time,  even 
more  difficult  work  was  being  under- 
taken: transporting  47  bodies  home. 
The  fallen  shipmates  were  flown  by 


helicopter  into  Puerto  Rico.  From 
there,  they  were  airlifted  to  Dover  Air 
Force  Base  in  Delaware.  The  dozens 
of  flag-draped  aluminum  caskets  were 
arrayed  on  the  tarmac  for  a ceremony 
presided  over  by  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  William  Ball.  The  SecNav  re- 
called his  recent  visit  to  Iowa. 

"I  met  a number  of  these  men," 
Ball  said.  "I  had  sailed  with  them  and 


crawled  around  their  turret,  shaken 
their  greasy  hands,  felt  the  strong, 
sure  grip  that  only  a gunner's  mate 
can  give,  seen  the  ready  grin  on  their 
faces  and  watched  the  steady  and 
rough  way  they  went  about  their 
work." 

As  the  technically  difficult  and 
emotionally  harrowing  task  of 
positively  identifying  remains  was 


Seconds  after  the  catastrophic  explosion,  Iowa 
damage  control  and  firefighting  teams  were  hard 
at  work,  fighting  to  save  their  ship.  After  a 90- 
minute  battle,  the  fire  was  out.  Though  47  men 
had  been  lost,  more  than  1 ,500  had  been  saved. 
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carried  out  at  Dover,  preparations 
were  being  made  for  the  most  dif- 
ficult task  of  all:  notifying  and  then 
supporting  the  families  of  the  dead 
sailors. 

CDR  Doug  Palmer,  senior  chaplain 
coordinating  the  family  support 
organizations  in  Norfolk,  summarized 
the  effort.  "We  have  an  army  of 
highly  qualified  people  here  on  scene 


to  do  everything  we  can  for  these 
families,"  he  said.  At  the  same  time 
he  acknowledged  the  obvious  dif- 
ficulties: "There's  no  easy  way  to  do 
this." 

Support  for  Iowa  families  in  the 
Norfolk  area  went  beyond  the  formal 
effort  of  the  Navy  organization  there, 
indeed  into  the  very  fabric  of  the  city 
itself.  Norfolk  is  a vast  and  varied 


metropolitan  area,  but  it  is  still  — 
first,  last  and  always  — a Navy  town. 
And  when  Navy  people  are  hurting, 
the  whole  Tidewater  area  is  a sadder 
place. 

The  community  sought  to  over- 
come its  sorrow  by  rallying  to  the  aid 
of  the  stricken  families.  There  were 
offers  of  free  rental  cars,  free  long- 
distance telephone  calls,  free  room 
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After  the  stricken  battleship  came 
home,  President  Bush  led  a griev- 
ing nation  in  a memorial  for  the 
fallen  47  and  sorrowful  sailors 
mourned  their  shipmates. 


and  board,  even  a hastily  assembled 
pool  of  free  baby  sitters,  organized  by 
a local  grade  school  PTA. 

The  pre-commissioning  detail  of 
the  amphibious  assault  ship  Wasp 
(LHD  1)  provided  rides  between  the 
airport  and  hotels. 

As  the  Navy  family  supported  its 
stricken  members,  Navy  leaders 
spoke  out  in  support  of  the  battleship- 
reactivation  program.  Past  critics  of 
the  program  renewed  that  criticism 
immediately  following  the  accident. 

In  his  response  to  an  editorial  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  pointed  out  that  asser- 
tions the  Navy's  four  battleships  are 
antiquated  are  unfounded,  noting  that 
the  ships  have  had  very  few  years  of 
sea  life  and  that  their  moderniza- 
tion prior  to  recommissioning  was 
extensive. 

C APT  Larry  Seaquist,  former  com- 
manding officer  of  Iowa,  also  spoke 
in  defense  of  the  renovated  bat- 
tleships, particularly  their  big  guns. 


In  a press  conference  the  day  after  the 
accident,  Seaquist  said,  "This  gun, 
the  Mark  7 16-inch,  50-caliber  gun,  re- 
mains the  finest  naval  gun  in  the 
world.  It  was  the  pinnacle  of  gun 
design  art,"  he  added,  "and  it  is  still 
a frontline  system." 

But  on  Monday  morning,  five  days 
after  the  disaster,  attention  shifted 
from  debate  about  battleships  to 
mourning  for  battleship  sailors. 

All  47  stricken  families  were 
represented  in  a special  memorial 
service  held  in  a large  hangar  at  Nor- 
folk Naval  Air  Station.  Some  370 
family  members  were  present. 

Iowa's  commanding  officer,  CAPT 
Moosally  was  one  of  the  first 
memorial  speakers.  Saying,  "I  re- 
member turret  two,"  he  recalled 
watching  the  "energy  of  youth  chan- 
neled to  the  defense  of  freedom."  He 
called  for  remaining  crew  members 
and  their  families  to  continue  Iowa's 
mission  proudly.  "We  must  go  on," 
Moosally  said,  "for  we  are  the  crew 


of  Iowa  — our  course  is  set." 

President  George  Bush  addressed 
the  gathering.  Bush,  a Navy  veteran, 
recalled  "the  confidence  the  presence 
of  Iowa  inspired  in  U.S.  sailors  in  the 
Pacific"  during  World  War  II. 

The  President  also  promised  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  explosion. 

To  children  of  the  lost  sailors,  Bush 
said,  "Your  father  was  America's 
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Though  the  dignity  of  time-honored 
memorial  services  was  comforting,  the 
grief  was  still  overwhelming. 


pride."  To  the  Navy  wives  who  lost 
husbands  he  said,  "You  have  always 
been  strong.  Now  you  must  be 
heroically  strong." 

In  a press  conference  following  the 
service,  CAPT  Moosally  again  paid 
tribute  to  the  47  men  killed  April  19. 
But  he  also  had  praise  for  the  living, 
those  fast-acting  sailors  who  fought 
the  fire  following  the  explosion.  "Yes, 
we  lost  47,  but  at  the  same  time,  God 
gave  birth  to  about  500  heroes,"  he 
said.  "Many  more  of  our  shipmates 
could  have  died  in  that  fire." 

When  asked  if  he  still  had  con- 
fidence in  Iowa's  16-inch  guns, 
Moosally  looked  forward  to  the  day 
when  turret  two  is  repaired  and  opera- 
tional again.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "I  have 
confidence.  I'll  be  in  that  turret  when 
the  next  shot  is  fired."  □ 

Reid  is  editor  of  All  Hands.  Allen  is  a 
photojournalist  for  All  Hands. 
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In  memoriam 
USS  Iowa  (BB  61) 

ADAMS,  Tung  Thanh 

HANSON,  David  L. 

MORRISON,  Robert  Kenneth 

Fire  Controlman  3rd  Class 
Born:  20  JUN  63 
Home:  Alexandria,  Virginia 

Electrician's  Mate  3rd  Class 

Born:  2 DEC  66 

Home:  Perkins,  South  Dakota 

Legalman  1st  Class  (SW) 
Born:  26  JAN  53 
Home:  Jacksonville,  Florida 

BACKHERMS,  Robert  Wallace 

HANYECZ,  Ernest  Edward 

MOSES,  Otis  Levance 

Gunner's  Mate  3rd  Class 
Born:  1 DEC  59 
Home:  Ravenna,  Ohio 

Gunner's  Mate  1st  Class 

Born:  8 AUG  61 

Home:  Borenton,  New  Jersey 

Seaman 

Born:  6 JUN  65 

Home:  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

BATTLE,  Dwayne  Collier 

HARTWIG,  Clayton  Michael 

OGDEN,  Darin  Andrew 

Electrician's  Mate  Fireman  Apprentice 
Born:  26  JUN  67 

Home:  Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina 

Gunner's  Mate  2nd  Class 
Born:  29  DEC  64 
Home:  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Gunner's  Mate  3rd  Class 
Born:  12  NOV  64 
Home:  Shelbyville,  Indiana 

BLAKEY,  Walter  Scot 

HELTON,  Michael  William 

PETERSON,  Ricky  Ronald 

Gunner's  Mate  3rd  Class  (SW) 

Born:  17  JUN  68 

Home:  Eaton  Rapids,  Michigan 

Legalman  1st  Class  (SW) 
Born:  16  JUL  57 
Home:  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Seaman 

Born:  22  JAN  67 
Home:  Houston,  Minnesota 

BOPP,  Pete  Edward 

HOLT,  Scott  Alan 

PRICE,  Matthew  Ray 

Gunner's  Mate  3rd  Class 

Born:  21  APR  67 

Home:  Levittown,  New  York 

Seaman  Apprentice 
Born:  6 JUL  68 
Home:  Ft.  Myers,  Florida 

Gunner's  Mate  3rd  Class 

Born:  28  AUG  68 

Home:  Burnside,  Pennsylvania 

BRADSHAW,  Ramon  Jerel 

JOHNSON,  Jr.  Reginald  L. 

ROMINE,  Jr.,  Harold  Earl 

Seaman  Recruit 
Born:  31  OCT  69 
Home:  Tampa,  Florida 

Seaman  Recruit 

Born:  31  JAN  69 

Home:  Warrensville  Heights,  Ohio 

Seaman  Recruit 
Born:  22  JUL  69 

Home:  Bradenton,  Florida  ! 

BUCH,  Phillip  Edward 

JONES,  Jr.  Nathaniel  Clifford 

SCHELIN,  Geoffrey  Scott 

LTJG 

Born:  4 JUL  64 

Home:  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico 

Seaman  Apprentice 
Born:  10  AUG  67 
Home:  Buffalo,  New  York 

Seaman 

Born:  10  AUG  68 

Home:  Costa  Mesa,  California 

CASEY,  Eric  Ellis 

JONES,  Brian  Robert 

STILLWAGON,  Heath  Eugene 

Seaman  Apprentice 

Born:  23  NOV  67 

Home:  Mount  Airy,  North  Carolina 

Seaman 

Born:  17  OCT  68 
Home:  Kennesaw,  Georgia 

Gunner's  Mate  3rd  Class  I 

Born:  1 3 APR  68 

Home:  Connellsville,  Pennsylvania 

CRAMER,  John  Peter 

JUSTICE,  Michael  Shannon 

TATHAM,  Todd  Thomas 

Gunner's  Mate  2nd  Class 

Born:  22  JUN  60 

Home:  Uniontown,  Pennsylvania 

Seaman 

Born:  1 3 OCT  67 

Home:  Matewan,  West  Virginia 

Seaman  Recruit 

Born:  29  APR  69  ! 

Home:  Wolcott,  New  York  i 

DEVAUL,  Jr.  Milton  Francis 

KIMBLE,  Edward  J. 

THOMPSON,  Jack  Earnest 

Gunner's  Mate  3rd  Class 
Born:  20  JUN  67 
Home:  Solvay,  New  York 

Seaman 

Born:  7 SEP  65 

Home:  Ft.  Stockton,  Texas 

Gunner's  Mate  3rd  Class 

Born:  1 7 JUL  66 

Home:  Greeneville,  Tennessee 

EVERHART,  Jr.  Leslie  Allen 

LAWRENCE,  Richard  E. 

WELDEN,  Stephen  J. 

Seaman  Apprentice 

Born:  16  SEP  57 

Home:  Cary,  North  Carolina 

Gunner's  Mate  3rd  Class  (SW) 
Born:  22  NOV  59 
Home:  Springfield,  Ohio 

Gunner's  Mate  2nd  Class 
Born:  28  SEP  64 
Home:  Yukon,  Oklahoma 

FISK,  Gary  John 

LEWIS,  Richard  John 

WHITE,  James  Darrell 

Boatswain's  Mate  2nd  Class 

Born:  5 DEC  65 

Home:  Oneida,  New  York 

Fire  Controlman  Seaman  Apprentice 

Born:  14  MAY  65 

Home:  Northville,  Michigan 

Gunner's  Mate  3rd  Class  (SW) 

Born:  12  APR  67 

Home:  Norwalk,  California 

FOLEY,  Tyrone  Dwayne 

MARTINEZ,  Jr.  Jose  Luis 

WHITE,  Rodney,  Maurice 

Seaman 

Born:  30  JAN  62 
Home:  Bullard,  Texas 

Seaman  Apprentice 
Born:  4 NOV  67 
Home:  Hidalgo,  Texas 

Seaman  Recruit 

Born:  31  JUL  69 

Home:  Louisville,  Kentucky 

GEDEON  III,  Robert  James 

McMULLEN,  Todd  Christopher 

WILLIAMS,  Michael  Robert 

Seaman  Apprentice 
Born:  3 OCT  66 
Home:  Lakewood,  Ohio 

Boatswain's  Mate  3rd  Class  (SW) 

Born:  31  JUL  68 

Home:  Manheim,  Pennsylvania 

Boatswain's  Mate  2nd  Class  (SW) 

Born:  27  OCT  67 

Home:  South  Shore,  Kentucky 

GENDRON,  Brian  Wayne 

MILLER,  Todd  Edward 

YOUNG,  John  Rodney 

Seaman  Apprentice 
Born:  22  NOV  68 
Home:  Madera,  California 

Seaman  Recruit 

Born:  19  DEC  64 

Home:  Ligonier,  Pennsylvania 

Seaman 

Born:  1 8 SEP  67 

Home:  Rockhill,  South  Carolina 

GOINS,  John  Leonard 

ZIEGLER,  Reginald  Owen 

Seaman  Recruit 
Born:  3 AUG  68 
Home:  Columbus,  Ohio 

Gunner's  Mate  Senior  Chief  (SW) 

Born:  14  JUL  49 

Home:  Port  Gibson,  New  York 
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Helping  others 
help  themselves 


Navy  personal  excellence  partnership  program 
helps  young  people  stay  on  track  for  success. 


Story  by  JOCS  Jeannie  Campbell,  photos  by  PHl(AC)  Scott  M.  Allen 


Every  Thursday  afternoon,  LT  Synthia  S.  Jones  leaves 
her  office  and  heads  down  the  hall  to  the  cafeteria  to 
spend  the  rest  of  the  workday  helping  solve  problems  of 
an  elementary  nature. 

One  hour  each  week,  Jones  helps  12-year  old  Talia 
Washington  understand  the  sometimes  confusing  and 
complicated  solutions  to  adding  and  subtracting  fractions 
and  the  abstract  concepts  of  sixth-grade  geometry.  Talia 
is  a student  from  an  inner-city  school  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  that  is  participating  in  a partnership  in  education 
managed  by  the  Naval  Military  Personnel  Command. 

"It's  rewarding.  I like  giving  some  of  myself  to  others," 
said  Jones.  "I  come  from  a family  of  12  kids  so  I know 


“We  find  thousands  of  kids  a 
year  who  show  up  at  boot 
camp  unable  to  read  ...” 


how  much  it  means  to  get  individualized  attention  once 
in  a while.  I get  a lot  out  of  watching  Talia  become  in- 
terested and  seeing  her  face  glow  when  she  understands 
the  concepts  that  I'm  trying  to  teach." 

Jones,  and  Talia's  alternate  tutor,  LT  Ruth  G.  Thomp- 
son, are  both  assigned  to  NMPC  and  are  two  of  the 
thousands  of  Navy  men  and  women  who  have  commit- 
ted themselves  to  a renewed  emphasis  on  personal  ex- 
cellence through  helping  others.  The  personal  excellence 


program  was  first  announced  two  years  ago  by  then-  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  ADM  James  D.  Watkins. 

By  making  an  investment  in  today's  youth,  the  Navy 
and  the  nation  hopes  to  "sustain  a proper  defense  of 
America  tomorrow,"  said  Watkins.  "With  higher  levels 
of  achievement  and  standards,  the  country  as  a whole  will 
be  the  beneficiary.  We  in  Navy  blue  today  believe  we  have 
something  special.  We  see  this  as  an  opportunity  to  prove 
it  to  others,  whether  or  not  they  elect  to  serve  with  us 
in  uniform." 

Navy  leaders  expect  that  personal  excellence  within  the 
Navy  organization  will  translate  to  achieving  each  sailor's 
full  potential  as  a whole  person  — mind,  body  and  spirit. 
The  Navy's  personal  excellence  program  aims  at  pro- 
viding each  person  with  opportunities  to  improve  his  or 
her  education,  health  and  physical  readiness  and  personal 
values.  This  commitment  to  being  the  best  one  can  be 
is  intended  to  help  build  a smarter,  fitter  and  more  pro- 
fessional fighting  force. 

Along  with  an  emphasis  on  individual  initiatives  in  per- 
sonal excellence,  the  Navy  encourages  Navy  men  and 
women  to  reach  out  and  help  individuals  in  the  civilian 
community.  This  initiative  is  the  personal  excellence 
"partnership"  program.  Partnerships  are  voluntary  ar- 
rangements among  individual  commands,  schools  and 
other  organizations  in  both  public  and  private  sectors  that 
work  together  with  local  communities  to  help  young  peo- 
ple develop  to  their  full  potential. 

Today  there  are  more  than  400  Navy  partnerships 
nationwide  that  in  some  way  affect  over  100,000  youths 
in  pre-school  through  12th  grade.  Navy  personal  excel- 
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lence  partnerships  are  unique  in  emphasizing  a "whole 
person"  approach  to  education,  health  and  fitness  and 
citizenship. 

By  working  with  other  Navy  commands,  government 
agencies,  businesses,  labor  groups,  foundations  and  var- 
ious community  groups,  Navy  men  and  women  play  an 
important  part  in  developing  the  personal  excellence  of 
American  youth. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  ADM  Carlisle  A.H. 
Trost,  has  said  that  the  "Navy's  readiness  to  fight  and 
win  depends  on  the  professionalism  and  high  standards 
of  excellence  among  all  hands,  both  uniformed  and 
civilian."  The  CNO  maintains  that  with  the  continuing 
decrease  in  the  birth  rate,  coupled  with  society's  problems 
of  substance  abuse,  deficiencies  in  the  academic  skills  of 
high  school  graduates  and  the  alarming  high  school 
dropout  rates,  the  Navy  must  be  in  the  forefront  of  try- 
ing to  turn  around  some  of  the  problems  facing  our  young 
men  and  women. 

According  to  CAPT  Frank  G.  Horn,  Naval  Military  Per- 
sonnel Command  special  assistant  for  personal  excel- 
lence, national  security  is  the  main  reason  the  Navy  is 
involved  with  partnerships.  "There  is  a direct  link  be- 
tween personal  excellence  and  national  security.  We  have 


LT  Synthia  Jones  helps  Talia  Washington  learn  to  add 
and  subtract  fractions. 


kids  who  are  graduating  who  can't  read  at  the  sixth  grade 
level,"  said  Flom.  "We  find  thousands  of  kids  a year  who 
show  up  at  boot  camp  unable  to  read,  who  we  give 
remedial  reading  to  so  that  they  can  read  at  the  eighth 
grade  level." 

Operational  readiness  and  mission  effectiveness  of 
Navy  ships  and  aircraft  relate  directly  to  the  quality  of 
people  in  the  Navy,  Horn  said.  For  more  than  200  years 
Navy  leadership  has  been  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
individuals  who  man  its  ships  and  aircraft.  John  Paul 
Jones  said  that  "Men  mean  more  than  guns  in  the  rating 
of  ships,"  and  that  kind  of  commitment  to  people  is  even 
more  important  in  today's  highly  sophisticated  and 
technical  Navy. 

"We've  taken  a demographic  look  at  the  quality  of  the 
recruits  coming  out  of  the  high  schools,"  said  Flom. 
"We've  found  we're  going  to  have  a significant  problem 
unless  we  utilize  what  we  call  the  Navy's  pride  and  pro- 
fessionalism and  set  a good  example,"  he  added.  "Navy 
people  need  to  take  their  pride  and  professionalism  out 
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Children  from  a Washington,  D.C.,  inner-city 
school  ask  questions  after  a slide  show  on  the 
sinking  of  Titanic. 

into  the  civilian  sector  and  see  if  we  can  help  turn  around 
some  of  these  high  school  students  who  are  having  prob- 
lems in  reading,  writing  and  math,  particularly  those 
students  living  in  large  cities. 

"If  we  help  ten  kids  in  one  school  get  a better  educa- 
tion, then  IBM  and  other  big  corporations,  and  the  Navy, 
will  have  better  people  to  pick  from.  Of  course  the  larger 
the  pool  of  good  people  you  have  to  pick  from,"  said  Horn, 
"the  more  the  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marines  and  Army  will 
benefit.  More  importantly,  the  whole  nation  benefits." 

The  Navy  has  been  involved  in  community  projects  for 
many  years,  Horn  said,  but  the  difference  now  is  the 
emphasis  on  national  security.  The  partnerships  with 
schools  emphasize  the  "whole  person"  approach,  much 
like  the  Navy's  internal  personal  excellence  initiatives. 
This  means  assisting  school  kids  in  the  areas  of  educa- 


tion, health  and  physical  readiness  and  citizenship,  ac- 
cording to  Horn. 

The  Navy  hopes  that  through  personal  excellence  part- 
nerships with  schools  and  youth  groups  a number  of  ob- 
jectives will  be  met  that  will  have  a direct  impact  upon 
the  naval  forces  of  the  future. 

These  objectives  include  increasing  the  number  of 
youth  able  to  meet  entry-level  standards  in  the  workforce 
and  a decrease  in  illiteracy,  dropout  rates,  teen-age 
pregnancy  and  suicide.  The  program  is  also  designed  to 
help  increase  academic  performance,  particularly  in  math 
and  science. 

Training  on  nutrition  and  weight  control,  exercise, 
stress  management,  prevention  of  drugs  and  alcohol  abuse 
and  smoking,  along  with  motor  vehicle  safety  are  also 
part  of  the  program.  In  addition,  some  partnerships  ad- 
dress self-esteem,  self-responsibility  and  community  serv- 
ice among  the  nation's  youth. 

Cooperative  agreements  among  Navy  commands, 
schools,  youth  groups  and  other  organizations  take  many 
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forms.  Most  common  initiatives  include  "adopt-a- 
school/'  math  and  science  initiatives/ 'Saturday  scholars" 
and  drug  and  alcohol  peer  counseling. 

According  to  some  studies,  one  out  of  every  four 
freshmen  in  high  school  will  fail  to  graduate.  Of  those 
who  do  graduate,  many  will  still  lack  basic  skills  required 
to  survive.  Business,  industry,  the  military  and  colleges 
often  must  conduct  wide-scale  remedial  courses  to  sup- 
plement skills. 

Studies  also  show  that  one  in  every  five  adults  lacks 
the  reading  and  writing  skills  needed  to  handle  the 
minimum  demands  of  daily  living. 

Poor  performance  by  students  in  reading,  writing  and 
math  are  not  the  only  reasons  the  Navy  is  trying  to  help 
school  kids.  In  1976,  approximately  only  15  percent  of 
U.S.  high  school  students  qualified  for  the  President's 
Youth  Fitness  Award  in  a nationwide  fitness  test.  Na- 
tional youth  surveys  indicate  that  50  percent  of  today's 
youth  do  not  regularly  participate  in  appropriate  physical 
activities  necessary  for  minimal  fitness.  In  addition,  more 
than  half  the  nation's  schools  do  no  physical  education 
testing  at  all,  while  elementary  schools  teach  physical 
education  on  the  average  of  only  20  minutes,  one  day  a 
week. 

These  problems  of  society  as  a whole  already  have  had 
an  effect  on  the  Navy.  Surveys  of  Navy  recruits  indicate 
that  24  percent  of  the  Navy's  high  school  graduates  tested 
below  the  ninth  grade  reading  level,  the  minimum  re- 
quired to  master  Navy  technical  manuals. 

Aside  from  helping  to  ensure  a strong  defense  for  the 
future  of  our  nation,  partnerships  produce  an  important 


added  benefit  to  Navy  men  and  women. 

"The  first  thing  you  see  when  people  get  involved  in 
partnerships  is  that  everyone  thinks  pretty  highly  of 
themselves  and  the  job  they  are  doing  in  the  Navy  and 
they  want  to  convey  that  to  the  kid,"  said  Horn.  "They 
want  the  kid  to  understand  that  he  or  she  is  an  impor- 
tant person,  too." 

CDR  Terry  Thornton,  deputy  director  for  the  Navy's 
personal  excellence  partnership  program,  agreed.  "By  par- 
ticipating in  a partnership,  the  individual  sailor  is  learn- 
ing how  to  be  a better  leader.  He's  learning  how  to  prepare 
a lesson  plan  and  getting  experience  in  talking  in  front 
of  groups.  He's  also  learning  problem-solving  and  one-on- 
one  counseling."  Horn  agreed.  "The  benefits  gained  by 
the  Navy  individual  are  obvious.  Any  person  who  wants 
to  go  out  and  'do  good,'  in  addition  to  doing  their  job  well, 
is  going  to  be  a better  person,"  he  said. 

"The  more  sailors  we  have  volunteering  in  the  pro- 
gram, the  better  off  the  sailors  are,  better  off  that  indi- 
vidual they  are  trying  to  help  is  going  to  be,  and  better 
off  the  Navy  will  be,"  Thornton  added. 

For  12-year  old  Talia  Washington,  having  someone  to 
give  her  the  individualized  attention  she  needs  to  suc- 
ceed makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  □ 

Campbell  is  assistant  editor  of  All  Hands.  Allen  is  a photojour- 
nalist  assigned  to  All  Hands. 


BM3  Daniel  Felkins  helps  Yadira  Flores  with 
her  multiplication  through  the  USS  Cape  Cod 
(AD  43)  Adopt-a-School  program. 
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Third  generation 
beneath  the  sea 


A family  tradition  in  the  ‘ silent ’ service 


LTJG  J.  Alex  Will  saw  his  assign- 
ment to  USS  Silversides  (SSN  679) 
not  as  an  ordinary  set  of  Navy  orders 
but  as  an  extraordinary  opportunity 
to  continue  a Will  family  tradition. 

In  years  past,  carrying  on  a family 
occupation  was  a normal,  easy  thing 
to  do.  The  sons  of  policemen  often 
became  policemen,  and  the  children 
of  farmers  grew  to  live  and  work  on 
farms.  But  today,  specialized  training 
and  advanced  technology  have  offered 
young  men  and  women  so  many  op- 
tions that  it  has  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  carry  on  the  family 
tradition. 

But,  in  one  of  the  highest  technical 
areas  imaginable,  LTJG  Will  is  carry- 
ing on  his  family's  naval  tradition  and 
he  may  be  the  only  third-generation 
submariner  the  Navy  has  ever 
known. 

The  Will  family's  relationship  with 
submarines  started  with  John  Mylin 
Will,  Alex's  grandfather.  John  Will 
commanded  diesel  subs  before  the 
start  of  World  War  II.  He  spent  a 
career  in  the  submarine  service  and 
saw  his  own  son,  John  Jr.,  enter  the 
Navy  and  begin  a career  on  sub- 
marines. John  Sr.  retired  from  active 
duty  with  the  rank  of  Admiral. 

The  tradition  was  kept  alive  by 
John  Mylin  Will  Jr.  After  a tour  of 
duty  with  the  surface  Navy,  he  gave 
up  destroyers  for  the  diesel-powered 
subs  his  father  had  loved.  In  the 
following  years,  submarines  evolved 
and  John  Will  Jr.  adapted.  He  became 
the  first  Will  to  ride  a nuclear- 


Story  by  JOl  Lee  Bosco 

powered  submarine  and  soon  after 
took  command  of  one.  John  Will  Jr. 
retired,  after  a distinguished  career  in 
the  submarine  service,  in  1982.  He 
retired  from  active  duty  while  hold- 
ing the  rank  of  Captain. 

The  current  keeper  of  the  family 
flame  is  LTJG  J.  Alex  Will.  The 
26-year-old  reactor  control  assistant 


on  Silversides  is  happy  for  the  chance 
to  be  part  of  the  tradition. 

"I  spent  time  aboard  the  Navy's 
surface  ships,  and  while  they  are  part 
of  every  sailor's  life,  I was  always 
curious  about  subs,"  he  said.  "I'd 
always  heard  my  dad  and  grandfather 
talk  about  them,  so  I wanted  to  find 
out  for  myself." 

Aboard  Silversides  Alex  was  to  re- 


ceive the  symbol  of  his  family's 
dedication  to  the  Navy  and  to  the 
silent  service.  During  a time-honored 
ceremony  somewhere  beneath  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  Alex  received  his 
dolphins  from  the  submarine  squad- 
ron's Commodore,  Captain  Jerry 
Ellis.  Every  submariner's  dolphins  are 
special,  but  Will's  dolphins  pin  car- 
ried a more  personal  sentiment.  "I 
wear  the  same  dolphins  that  my 
father  wore  and  his  father  wore  before 
him,"  he  said. 

"I  didn't  choose  submarines  just 
because  of  my  family,"  Will  said. 
"After  graduation  from  the  University 
of  Michigan,  when  I was  commis- 
sioned into  the  Navy,  I just  wanted 
to  be  a part  of  a specialized  group. 
There  aren't  many  submariners  in  the 
world  and  I wanted  to  be  a part  of 
that.  My  dad  says  he  was  never 
pressured  to  go  into  subs  and  he  never 
pushed  me  toward  them.  It  just  felt 
like  the  right  thing  for  me  to  be 
doing." 

Alex  is  looking  forward  to  the 
i challenges  that  are  ahead  of  him. 
° "Subs  are  always  changing  and  im- 
proving," he  said.  "When  my  grand- 
father rode  subs  they  were  diesel- 
powered  and  pretty  noisy.  My  dad 
watched  the  sub  force  go  to  sleek, 
quiet  nuclear  subs. 

"I  want  to  see  what  kinds  of  ad- 
vancements we  can  make  during  my 
time  in  submarines."  □ 


Bosco  is  assigned  to  SacLant,  Norfolk. 
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The  art  and  science  of 

Detailing 

The  world  of  detailing  can  get  very  complicated. 
An  open  sharing  of  accurate  information  is  the 
best  way  to  keep  things  simple. 


Story  by  CDR  Louis  Fair  Jr.  Photos  by  J03  Ralph  Radford 


Detailing  has  been  described  as 
many  things.  It  seems  that  every 
sailor  in  the  fleet  has  a different  no- 
tion of  what  detailing  is.  Navy  men 
and  women  within  the  detailing  com- 
munity itself  seem  to  consistently 
agree  upon  a good  working  definition: 
Detailing  is  the  continuing  attempt 
to  match  the  needs  of  the  Navy  with 
the  desires  of  the  individual  sailor. 

Opinions  vary  about  exactly  how 
successful  that  attempt  is,  but  the 
fact  is,  the  success  rate  of  that  match- 
ing process  rarely  falls  below  80  per- 
cent. That  means  eight  out  of  10 
Navy  men  and  women  get  the  duty 
assignment  that  they  want.  That 
hypothetical  two  out  of  ten  who  don't 
get  the  job  they  want  are  usually  the 
only  available  people  of  the  correct 
rating  whose  rotation  dates  meet  the 
"must-fill''  time  constraints  of  a high- 
priority  billet. 

And  who  makes  these  complex 
decisions  to  match  the  precise  needs 
of  the  Navy  with  the  exact  wants  of 
the  sailor?  Why,  "they"  do,  of  course. 

Detailers  are  often  referred  to  as 
"they,"  but  that  non-referential  pro- 
noun does  not  begin  to  tell  who  these 
important  men  and  women  really  are. 

For  starters,  detailers  are  generally 


at  the  very  top  of  their  chosen  Navy 
field.  There  are  a few  as  junior  as  E-4, 
but  for  the  most  part,  the  enlisted 
detailers  are  sailors  at  the  E-8  and  E-9 
level.  Officer  detailers  are  typically 
0-3  through  0-6. 

The  Naval  Military  Personnel 
Command  uses  a rigorous  screening 
process  to  identify  the  very  best 
sailors  available  to  meet  the  demand- 
ing challenges  of  detailing. 

The  detailer  selection  process 
places  extra  value  on  patience,  for 
prospective  detailers  must  deal  with 
a great  deal  of  conflicting  and  er- 
roneous information  about  their  job. 

Every  unit  has  at  least  one  "sea 
lawyer"  who  "knows  what  the 
detailer  is  up  to"  and  who  claims  to 
have  inside  information  on  who  is  go- 
ing where  in  the  Navy  world,  how  to 
manipulate  the  detailing  process,  etc. 

Such  "inside  information"  usually 
needs  to  be  taken  with  a grain  of  salt. 

The  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of 
the  Navy,  Master  Chief  Avionics 
Technician  (AW)  Duane  R.  Bushey, 
offered  some  guidance  on  resolving 
differences  with  one's  detailer.  "I 
would  advise  sailors  with  questions 
about  detailing  to  take  the  matter  up 
with  their  Navy  counselor  before  dis- 


cussing the  issue  with  the  detailer," 
Bushey  said.  "Counselors  are  the  peo- 
ple who  know  the  programs  and  units 
and  how  they  have  to  be  staffed." 

Bushey  also  warned  against  "gang- 
ing up"  on  the  detailer.  "The  com- 
mand career  counselor  ought  to  be 
the  spokesman  when  talking  to 
detailers — you  can  get  too  many  in  a 
command  talking  to  a detailer," 
Bushey  said.  "If  only  key  people  in 
the  command  talk  to  the  detailer  it 
makes  it  easier  for  the  detailer,  easier 
for  the  command  and  easier  for  the 
sailor  seeking  help." 

Detailers  also  point  out  that  calls 
from  the  CO  to  the  detailer  tend  to 
slow  the  process  down  rather  than 
speed  it  up. 

One  detailer,  Master  Chief  Legal- 
man  Marty  Cleghom  talked  about  the 
number  of  telephone  calls  that  she 
receives.  "I  may  have  20  calls  a day 
from  various  commands.  These  calls 
should  be  directed  to  someone  else  in 
the  chain  of  command.  The  caller  in- 
variably wants  to  know  'where  is  my 
legalman?'  But  you  can't  respond  to 
that,"  she  said.  The  criteria  is:  'best 
person  for  the  right  job,'  not  'which 
CO  has  the  most  time  to  spend  on  the 
phone.'" 
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CAPT  Robert  Stankowski,  deputy 
director  for  surface  warfare  detailing, 
gave  similar  advice:  "The  key  is  to 
listen  a lot  and  talk  a little," 
Stankowski  said.  "Listen  to  everyone 
— yo.ur  CO,  the  XO,  other  senior  of- 
ficers, even  sea  lawyers.  But  after 
you've  listened  to  everyone  else,  talk 
to  your  detailer.  Tell  your  detailer 
what  you've  heard  and  then  listen 
very  carefully  to  the  response,  be- 
cause detailers  are  not  about  to  make 
up  an  answer,  nor  are  they  going  to 
ignore  your  request  for  information." 

Accurate  and  honest  exchanges  of 
information  are  the  key  to  keeping 
things  square  between  you  and  your 
detailer.  One  of  the  most  important 
information  instruments  the  detailer 
works  with  is  your  "dream  sheet," 
the  duty  preference  sheet. 

One  detailer,  Master  Chief  Air 
Controller  Gerald  Procopio,  talked 
about  the  assistance  the  detailers  get 
from  the  duty  preference  sheet. 
"There  is  a great  deal  of  information 
on  the  DuPref,"  Procopio  said,  "and 
it's  not  just  where  the  member  wants 
to  go  next.  There  is  invaluable  info 
about  household  goods,  whether  the 
spouse  is  working,  whether  the 
spouse  is  in  the  military,  the  number 
of  dependent  children,  their  ages,  and 
so  on.  Plus  there  are  140  character 
spaces  for  the  member  to  include  per- 
sonal comments."  The  information 
that  goes  in  the  "personal  comments" 
section  can  often  make  a major  dif- 
ference in  the  detailer's  selection, 
Procopio  pointed  out.  "It's  too  bad 
that  a lot  of  sailors  don't  fill  that  part 
out." 

Bushey  concurred  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  duty  preference  sheet. 
"Keep  those  DuPrefs  up  to  date,"  he 
said.  "If  anything  changes,  call,  write 
or  go  and  see  your  detailer  as  soon  as 
possible.  Get  that  up-to-date  informa- 
tion in  there."  The  MCPON  said 
sailors  shouldn't  worry  about  calling 
the  detailer  too  often,  as  long  as  valid 
information  is  being  passed.  "You  are 


not  being  a pest,"  he  said.  "You  are 
in  fact  helping  your  detailer  help 
you." 

CAPT  Stankowski  echoed  that  ad- 
vice, noting  that  detailers  sometimes 
have  to  act  fast.  "Detailers  are  often 
forced  to  go  with  the  information  that 
is  in  your  record  at  the  time  they 
must  make  a decision."  If  that  deci- 
sion is  based  on  out-of-date  informa- 
tion, it  could  mean  the  sailor  will  get 
an  assignment  that  no  longer  reflects 
his  or  her  experience  or  capabilities, 
or  that  doesn't  take  into  account 


changes  in  one's  personal  situation. 

Another  detailer,  Master  Chief  Gas 
Turbine  Technician  Joseph  Fiorillo, 
guaranteed  a response  to  any  input 
that  effects  assignment  prospects. 
"Make  sure  your  career  counselors  do 
their  job  — discuss  your  concerns  and 
questions  with  them  first  and  then  let 
your  detailer  know.  If  you've  got 
something  to  tell  me,  put  it  in  writ- 

RPC(SW)  John  Hammer  and  NCCM(SW) 
John  Hall  cross-check  a sailor’s  record 
before  a final  assignment  is  made. 
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“When  the  CO  does  a good  job  of 
evaluating  people,  then  the  detailer  is 
presented  with  a complete  picture.  . . ” 


ing.  I will  respond  — detailers  do  not 
leave  questions  unanswered." 

Many  questions  to  detailers  center 
on  "homesteading"  — the  attempt  to 
string  duty  assignments  together  in  a 
particular  community  area.  Most 
detailers  will  support  homesteading 
when  they  can,  but  Bushey  provided 
an  important  caution.  "Homestead- 
ing is  not  for  everyone  — many 
sailors  are  in  critical  career  fields  that 
force  the  detailers  to  move  those  indi- 
viduals from  ship  to  shore  on  a 
regular  basis  and  they  are  rarely  able 
to  do  this  in  the  same  port."  One 
detailer,  Master  Chief  Career 
Counselor  John  Hall  said,  "More 
sailors  seem  interested  in  homestead- 
ing today  than  when  I first  came  in 
the  Navy.  Lots  of  sailors  own  proper- 
ty earlier  in  their  careers  and  they 
want  to  be  able  to  maintain  that 
ownership,"  he  said.  "I  wasn't  wor- 
ried about  owning  anything  when  I 
was  a young  sailor." 

CAPT  Stankowski  discussed  how 
the  Army  works  homesteading.  "Ar- 
my detailers  use  a system  that  allows 
them  to  send  a soldier  to  an  area 
rather  than  to  a specific  duty  assign- 
ment. Then  the  member  is  assigned 
to,  say,  a company-level  job.  From 
there  he  could  be  assigned  to  a brigade 
staff  position,  then  on  to  the  head- 
quarters staff,  etc.  All  of  these  moves 
would  have  been  made  in  the  same 
geographic  area." 

Stankowski  continued,  comparing 
the  Army's  detailing  practices  to,  in 
this  case,  the  Navy's  approach  to 
homesteading  in  the  Norfolk  area. 
"Right  now,"  he  said,  "I  have  three 
officers  in  Tidewater  who  truly  can't 
leave  Norfolk,  now  or  in  their  next 


assignment,  for  compelling  personal 
reasons. 

"It  gets  tougher  and  tougher," 
Stankowski  said,  "and  there  is  an 
added  factor:  seniority.  These  senior 
officers,  mostly  captains,  are  eligible 
for  retirement.  It  doesn't  happen 
every  day,  but  there  are  those  who 
have  retired  because  their  personal 
situations  had  gotten  to  the  point 
where  they  were  no  longer  'world- 
wide assignable,'  as  the  junior 
enlisted  people  say." 

Stankowski  cited  another  classic 
detailer  headache:  geographic  bache- 
lors. "I  have  one  case  with  an  officer 
here  in  Washington  — he  is  in  a very 
responsible  position  and  had  decided 
to  leave  his  family  in  San  Diego.  He's 
been  here  for  two  years  and  really 
needs  to  get  back  to  San  Diego.  Guess 
what?"  Stankowski  said.  "I  don't 
have  any  appropriate  captains'  billets 
in  San  Diego.  So  the  officer  has  been 
pleading  with  me  to  take  him  out  of 
his  successful  career  progression  and 
list  him  as  'excess.'  This  is  a move 
that  would  serve  neither  the  Navy  or 
this  officer  well." 

But,  even  though  it  is  often  true 
that  many  sailors,  especially  later  in 
their  careers,  seek  to  keep  their 
moves  to  a minimum,  a fundamental 
aspect  of  Navy  life  is,  nonetheless, 
moving  from  place  to  place  and  from 
ship  to  shore  duty. 

Just  after  he  became  MCPON, 
Bushey  managed  to  visit  every  one  of 
the  Navy's  air  stations.  The  visit  took 
him  around  the  world.  And  when  he 
returned  to  Washington,  he  stated 
quite  proudly,  "People  still  join  the 
Navy  to  see  the  world  and  to  grab  a 
piece  of  adventure  that  simply  isn't 


available  anywhere  else." 

To  be  sure,  seeing  the  world  has  its 
advantages,  but  so  does  staying  put. 
Cleghom  noted  that  one  of  the  big- 
gest advantages  to  homesteading  was 
the  fact  that  the  Navy  could  save 
money  by  not  having  to  pay  for  ex- 
pensive moves.  The  downside  of 
homesteading  is  that  it  means  stay- 
ing in  one  place  for  an  extended 
period.  Thus,  homesteading  sailors 
often  lack  diversification  and  broad 
experience. 

That  lack  of  diversification  can  be 
a drawback  for  the  Navy  man  or 
woman  appearing  before  a selection 
board. 

Selection  boards  are  made  up  most- 
ly of  senior  personnel  who  have  "paid 
their  dues"  by  going  anywhere  in  the 
fleet  they  were  needed.  Such  sailors 
may  question  whether  another  sailor 
— one  who  spent  most  of  his  or  her 
career  in  one  geographic  area  — can 
be  as  effective  as  the  sailor  with  the 
more  broad-based  experience. 

Homesteading  is  good  for  some 
sailors,  personally,  but  bad  for  other 
sailors,  professionally.  Which  sailors 
should  try  to  homestead  and  which 
should  make  the  effort  to  go  wherever 
in  the  world  the  Navy  needs  them,  is 
a question  best  answered  by  sailors 
themselves  and  the  detailers,  working 
in  full  cooperation. 

Another  key  player  in  the  detailing 
system  — besides  the  sailor,  career 
counselor  and  detailer  — is  the  CO. 

The  commanding  officer  helps 
drive  the  detailing  process  through  ac- 
curate fitness  reports  and  evaluations. 
FitReps  and  evals  that  clearly  docu- 
ment sailors'  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses and  make  recommendations 
for  duty  that  relates  to  career  develop- 
ment are  an  important  factor  in  fair 
and  effective  detailing. 

When  the  CO  does  a good  job  of 
evaluating  people,  then  the  detailer 
has  a complete  picture  of  the  member 
and  will  know  best  how  to  serve  that 
member,  and  the  Navy,  in  making 
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the  member's  next  assignment. 

Even  though  long-established  infor- 
mation tools  such  as  FitReps,  evals 
and  dream  sheets  are  indispensable  to 
effective  detailing,  there  are  some 
techniques  coming  on  line  in  the 
future  that  promise  to  improve  detail- 
ing information  bases. 

LNCM  Cleghom  talked  about  the 
new  nomination  system  that  she  said 
is  going  to  do  a great  deal  of  the  in- 
itial assignment  work,  with  the 
detailer  able  to  override  the  computer 
whenever  necessary.  The  computer 
would  simply  look  at  the  coded  infor- 
mation, taking  into  account:  the  level 
of  experience  and  the  rating  needed, 
the  number  of  people  that  are  set  to 
roll  at  the  time  there  is  a need,  and 
from  all  that  information,  make  a 
nomination.  Cleghom  said  she  felt 
that  the  computer  will  make  some 
mistakes  that  an  individual  would  in 
most  cases  be  able  to  avoid.  So  it  is 
important  that  the  system  never  be 
fully  automated. 

Other  improvements  have  been 
made,  not  just  in  information 
systems,  but  in  policy  as  well. 

Bushey  said  that  the  most  positive 
changes  in  the  detailing  system  since 
his  first  encounter  with  a detailer  in 
1968  include:  extending  the  order- 
writing window  from  seven  to  nine 
months,  being  able  to  write  the  orders 
on  site  and  encouraging  new  home- 
steading activity  where  appropriate. 
"But  most  important  of  all,"  said 
Bushey,  "is  having  detailers  meet 
with  the  sailors  of  a battle  group 
before  deployment.  I think  that  move 
is  the  best  thing  that  the  Navy  has 
done  in  a long,  long  time." 

So  detailing  is  working  better  all 
the  time,  for  sailors  and  for  detailers. 
Still,  there  will  always  be  problems. 

The  most  persistent  problem  most 
detailers  complain  about  is  not  being 
able  to  give  the  individual  sailors 
what  they  want.  NCCM  Hall  had  a 
variation  on  that.  "My  most  difficult 
problem  is  trying  to  give  spouses  the 


duty  they  want.  For  example,  it's  very 
hard  trying  to  get  two  Navy  coun- 
selors in  the  same  area,  on  sea  and 
shore,  with  opposite  rotations,  the 
way  they  are  supposed  to  be,"  Hall 
said.  "No  problem  getting  the  person 
going  to  sea  in  a certain  area,  but  it's 
hard  to  get  the  spouse  going  to  shore 
in  a certain  area." 

GSCM  Fiorillo  said  that  his  most 
difficult  task  was,  "getting  the  sailor 
to  trust  me  and  my  dedication  to 
working  on  his  behalf.  For  example, 
I recently  had  a sailor  who  had  just 
completed  a sea  tour  in  Charleston, 
which  happened  to  be  his  hometown. 
He  had  just  reenlisted  and  he  wanted 
to  stay  in  the  area.  He  asked,  'What 
do  you  have  for  me?'  And  my  re- 
sponse was:  recruiting  or  instructor 
duty  in  Newport  or  Great  Lakes  — in 
short,  some  really  good,  career-en- 
hancing billets.  But  it  was  hard  to  get 
this  sailor's  mind-set  off  the  notion  of 
how  great  it  would  be  to  be  able  to 
live  at  home,  even  in  a non-career- 
enhancing billet,"  Fiorillo  said.  "You 
know  you've  started  to  gain  their 
trust  when  they  start  to  question  you 


about  your  own  career  progression.  In 
this  particular  case  I was  able  to  tell 
the  sailor  about  how  I had  taken  an 
instructor  billet  at  Great  Lakes  under 
circumstances  similar  to  his  and  I had 
made  Chief  right  after  my  tour  as  an 
instructor.  Then  I told  him  that  if  he 
would  do  the  three  years  at  Great 
Lakes,  I would  almost  certainly  be 
able  to  move  him  back  to 
Charleston." 

What  is  the  essence  of  detailing? 
Clearly,  it  is  not  done  with  smoke 
and  mirrors,  as  "sea  lawyers"  often 
suggest.  It  is  done  with  information. 
That  means  information  sailors  need 
to  share  about  themselves,  their 
careers,  their  family  lives  and  per- 
sonal needs  — while  always  keeping 
in  mind  the  needs  of  the  Navy.  □ 

Fair  is  a reservist  assigned  to  OI  Det. 
1304,  Philadelphia.  Radford  is  a reservist 
assigned  to  OI  Det.  1222,  Seattle. 


LNCM  Marty  Cleghorn,  like  most 
detailers,  depends  on  the  phone  and  the 
computer  to  stay  on  top  of  her  job. 
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Patriots 

Point 

The  naval  and  maritime 
museum  with  a difference 

Story  by  JOC  Robin  Barnette,  photos  by  PHl(AC)  Scott  M.  Allen 


Does  the  word  "museum"  conjure 
up  thoughts  of  musty,  dusty  artifacts 
in  semi-dark  rooms?  Does  the  sugges- 
tion of  spending  a day  at  a museum 
make  you  yawn? 

A visit  to  the  Patriots  Point  Naval 
and  Maritime  Museum  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  could  change  your  mind 
about  museums  forever. 

"Last  year  300,000  people  visited 
the  museum,  and  there's  a steady  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  every  year," 
said  Henry  Chandler,  director  of 
public  relations  for  Patriots  Point. 
"Plus,  14,000  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl 
Scouts  came  last  year  for  the  camp- 
ing program,"  he  added. 

Camping  program?  At  a museum? 

"We  also  have  our  own  catering  — 
we  can  hold  a seated  dinner  on  the 
flight  deck  for  up  to  1,000  people," 
Chandler  continued,  "and  serve  any- 
thing from  hot  dogs  to  lobster." 

Flight  deck?  Lobster  dinner?  At  a 
museum? 


The  Patriots  Point  Naval  and  Mari- 
time Museum  is  a museum  with  a 
difference.  It's  more  than  a collection 
of  historic  objects  — although  there 
are  plenty  of  those.  This  museum  lets 
you  explore  history,  walk  around  it, 
climb  on  it,  and  if  you're  a Scout  or 
a member  of  some  other  organized 
youth  group,  it  lets  you  sleep  and  eat 
surrounded  by  it. 

The  focal  point  of  this  waterside 
museum  is  the  aircraft  carrier  York- 
town  (CV  10).  Decommissioned  in 
1970,  Yorktown  has  been  on  "perma- 
nent loan"  from  the  Navy  to  the  mu- 
seum since  it  was  established  by  the 
state  of  South  Carolina  in  1974. 

On  board  the  ship  are  World  War  II 
memorabilia,  collections  of  models, 
a display  of  the  history  of  mine  war- 
fare, plus  a range  of  artifacts  from  the 
Civil  War  to  the  present.  Also  aboard 
Yorktown  are  18  vintage  aircraft,  in- 
cluding fighter  planes,  jets,  torpedo 
bombers,  a helicopter,  anti-submarine 


Yorktown  (CV  10),  Clamagore  (SS  343) 
and  Laftey  (DD  724)  are  major  attrac- 
tions at  the  Patriots  Point  Naval  and 
Maritime  Museum. 
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Patriots  Point 


A visitor  plays  on  Yorktown’s  anti- 
aircraft guns.  The  museum  encourages 
hands-on  discovery  of  the  Navy  world. 

aircraft  and  a B-25  bomber. 

"The  Scouts  stay  here  Friday  and 
Saturday  night,"  explained  Chandler, 
"eating  on  board  the  ship  and  sleep- 
ing in  bunks  on  board."  The  weekend 
visit  also  includes  a boat  trip  in 
Charleston  Harbor,  a trip  to  a mu- 
seum in  downtown  Charleston  and  a 
viewing  of  the  movie,  "The  Fighting 
Lady,"  about  Yorktown  and  released 
in  the  winter  of  1944/45. 

But  there's  lots  more  for  Scouts  — 
and  other  visitors  — to  do  at  the 
museum.  Other  ships  open  for  explor- 
ation include  Laffey  (DD  724),  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  destroyers  of 
World  War  II.  The  diesel  submarine 
Clamagore  (SS  343)  is  also  on  display, 
along  with  the  nuclear-powered  mer- 
chant ship  Savannah  and  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Comanche  (WPG  76). 

"We  plan  to  continue  growing," 
Chandler  said.  "We  have  two  more 
aircraft  currently  being  restored  for 
the  museum,  and  we'll  be  getting  a 
327-foot  Coast  Guard  cutter  — the 
USCGC  Ingham  (WMEC  37)  — this 
summer." 

Although  the  majority  of  people 
who  visit  the  museum  at  Patriots 
Point  are  from  the  southeastern 
United  States,  Chandler  said  tourists 
come  from  far  and  wide.  "We  get 
visitors  from  all  over  the  country,"  he 
said,  "and  even  from  Germany, 
England,  France  and  Australia." 

Charleston's  involvement  in  naval 
and  maritime  affairs  began  in  1798 
with  the  construction  of  warships 


built  in  private  yards.  Later,  the  Con- 
federate navy  built  and  operated  four 
ironclads  in  Charleston  Harbor  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  The  U.S.  Navy 
established  its  first  facilities  there  in 
1901,  when  the  Charleston  Navy 
Yard  was  begun  as  a major  repair 
facility.  The  Navy  closed  the  yard 
from  1922  to  1931,  but  it  was  re- 


opened in  1933.  The  Charleston 
Naval  Base  was  established  in  1945 
and  the  Navy  has  been  an  integral 
part  of  the  Charleston  area  ever  since. 

According  to  Chandler,  the  idea  for 
the  museum  developed  when  a group 
of  people  suggested  that,  because  of 
the  naval  and  maritime  history  of  the 
Port  of  Charleston,  an  appropriate 
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Aircraft  representing  decades  of  naval 
aviation  are  displayed  on  Yorktown’s 
flight  deck  and  hangar  deck. 


memorial  should  be  built. 

"The  legislature  set  up  a commit- 
tee that  studied  it  and  decided  on  a 
maritime  museum,"  Chandler  said. 
Subsequently,  the  South  Carolina 
state  legislature  created  the  Patriots 
Point  Development  Authority  in 
1973,  which  continues  to  operate  the 
development.  "It  is  one  of  the  few 


state  agencies  that  is  self-sustaining," 
Chandler  pointed  out.  "The  money 
made  from  ticket  sales,  catering  on 
board  Yorktown  and  the  camping  pro- 
gram is  put  back  into  the  develop- 
ment for  capital  improvements." 

Dining  aboard  Yorktown  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  activities  the 
museum  offers.  "This  summer  the 


national  conference  of  mayors  is 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  Charleston, 
and  they're  planning  a dinner  on 
Yorktown' s flight  deck,"  Chandler 
said.  It  seems  that  word  is  getting 
around  — the  Patriots  Point  museum 
flight  deck  catering  is  used  by  the 
local  chamber  of  commerce,  a variety 
of  state  agencies  and  veterans'  groups 
holding  reunions. 

In  addition  to  the  museum,  the 
Patriots  Point  development  includes 
a nearby  18-hole  public  golf  course, 
which  borders  scenic  Charleston  Har- 
bor. A hotel  and  a 400-slip  marina  are 
under  construction. 

South  Carolina's  Patriots  Point 
Naval  and  Maritime  Museum  is  a far 
cry  from  the  dim  rooms  full  of  musty 
objects  that  typify  so  many  museums. 

Patriots  Point  is  a living  tribute  to 
naval  and  maritime  history  — history 
that  won't  put  you  to  sleep,  but  will 
awaken  you  to  the  adventures  of  the 
Navy's  past.  □ 

Barnette  is  the  senior  writer  for  All 
Hands.  Allen  is  a photojournalist  assigned 
to  All  Hands. 
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A story  of  triumph  and  tragedy 

i 


Story  by  CDR  Frank  E.  Evans 

The  new  day  of  March  19,  1945,  was  not  an  hour  old. 
Black  seas  and  ominous  skies  circled  the  bulk  of  the 
aircraft  carrier  USS  Franklin  (CV  13)  as  she  stuck  her 
nose  into  the  long,  greasy  swell  only  50  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Japan. 

After  three  years  and  three  months  of  savage  fighting, 
America's  forces  were  closing  in  on  the  Japanese  homeland. 
Franklin  was  closer  to  Japanese  soil  than  any  carrier  had  ap- 


proached  throughout  World  War  II. 


b j* 


Franklin  explodes  after  an  attack  by  a 
Japanese  dive  bomber  on  March  19, 
1945. 

The  men  had  been  at  battle  stations 
until  nearly  midnight,  although 
Franklin  had  flown  in  her  planes  at 
sunset.  The  crews  had  been  beating 
down  Japanese  air  strength  on 
southern  Kyushu,  a necessary  prelim- 
inary to  the  coming  attack  on 
Okinawa. 

When  the  watch  changed  at  mid- 
night some  men  had  turned  in,  fully 
dressed.  Others  had  a night's  work 
ahead  of  them,  fueling  and  arming 
planes  for  the  first  strike,  due  to  take 
off  at  5:30  the  next  morning. 

The  weary  gun  crews  got  less  than 


an  hour's  sleep  before  the  alarm 
blared  through  the  ship's  loudspeaker 
system,  calling  for  "torpedo  defense." 
A flood  of  sleep-dazed  men  climbed 
up  the  steel  ladders  to  cluster  again 
around  the  cold  gun  mounts. 

At  3 a.m.,  the  call  for  general 
quarters  brought  all  hands  to  battle 
stations.  At  5:30,  Franklin  swung  in- 
to the  wind  and  launched  30  Corsairs 
armed  with  special  heavy  rockets  — 
"Tiny  Tims"  — to  attack  Japanese 
naval  units  at  Kure. 

The  carrier  USS  Hancock  (CV  14), 
a thousand  yards  away,  was  also 
launching  her  first  heavy  strike. 
Astern  was  the  light  carrier  USS  Ba- 
taan (CVL  29),  ahead  was  USS  San 
Jacinto  (CVL  30).  At  7:03  a.m.  came 


a radio  message  from  Hancock  . . . 
"Enemy  plane  closing  on  you  from 
ahead  ..." 

CAPT  Leslie  Gehres,  commanding 
officer  of  Franklin,  quickly  alerted  all 
lookouts  and  gun  control  stations. 

Seconds  later,  as  Franklin's  crew 
was  winding  up  the  seventh  plane  of 
the  launch,  a Japanese  twin-engine 
Judy  hurled  down  from  the  clouds  on 
a low-level  bombing  mn.  Two  bombs 
spun  down  as  the  Judy  — hardly  50 
feet  above  the  deck  — pulled  up  and 
climbed  away. 

The  first  bomb  exploded  on  the 
hangar  deck  and  blasted  a great  hole 
in  the  three-inch  armor  plate,  setting 
fire  to  the  planes.  The  second  bomb 
struck  aft,  crashing  through  two 
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U S.  Navy  photo 


CAPT  Leslie  F.  Gehres 


decks  and  exploding  on  the  third,  near 
the  chief  petty  officers'  quarters. 

Flames  a hundred  feet  high  shot  up 
past  the  island;  the  roar  of  exploding 
shells  was  deafening.  A column  of 
smoke  rose  a mile  high  above  the 
clouds. 

At  7:25  a.m.,  hardly  20  minutes 
after  disaster  struck,  RADM  Ralph 
Davison  conferred  with  Gehres  on 
the  bridge.  The  admiral  advised  the 
captain  to  pass  the  word  to  prepare  to 
abandon  ship. 

Gehres,  a determined  skipper,  told 


Davison  that  if  he  would  provide  air 
and  surface  support,  Franklin  could 
be  saved.  The  admiral  agreed. 

Meanwhile,  Franklin  listed  lower 
and  lower  in  the  water. 

USS  Santa  Fe  (CL  60),  passed  lines 
to  steady  the  stricken  carrier. 

At  9:30,  as  steam  ceased  to  flow 
from  the  boilers,  the  great  screws 
were  stilled  and  "Big  Ben"  lost  steer- 
ing control. 

Franklin  lay  dead  in  the  water.  San- 
ta Fe,  unable  to  hold  her  position, 
backed  away  rapidly,  snapping  the 
lines  that  held  her.  CDR  Joe  Taylor, 
Franklin  executive  officer  and  two- 
time  Navy  Cross  winner,  was  already 
hurrying  forward  to  assemble  the 
equipment  and  lay  out  the  lines  for 
a tow  by  the  cruiser  USS  Pittsburgh 
(CA  72),  an  incredibly  difficult  task 
amidst  the  confusion  on  the  crowded 
forecastle. 

When  "Big  Ben"  lay  on  a steady 
heading,  drifting  with  the  current, 
Santa  Fe  boldly  came  in  again. 

CAPT  Harold  C.  Fitz  brought  his 
cruiser  into  actual  contact  with  the 
galley  deck  of  Franklin,  now  close  to 
the  water,  as  the  carrier  listed  heavi- 


A mantle  of  fire  envelops  one  of 
Franklin’s  5-inch  gun  mounts.  Santa  Fe 
later  extinguished  the  flames. 

ly.  He  held  Santa  Fe  there  by  the  force 
of  her  engines,  using  the  forward  gun 
turrets  as  fenders  against  the  over- 
hanging decks. 

CDR  Henry  Hale,  air  officer  aboard 
Franklin,  had  orders  from  the  captain 
to  evacuate  the  wounded,  the  men  of 
the  air  group  and  highly  trained  per- 
sonnel from  any  department  who 
would  not  be  needed  to  save  the  ship. 
Destroyers  pushed  through  the  icy 
water,  picking  up  men  swimming  or 
on  rafts.  The  chill  March  air  made  ex- 
posure an  ordeal.  Men  on  the  ship 
were  soaked  to  the  skin  from  tending 
fire  hoses  and  shivered  under  blan- 
kets while  they  rested. 

The  little  group  of  warships  was 
almost  immobile,  Pittsburgh  was 
stopped,  busy  with  her  boats  over  the 
side,  passing  a messenger  line  to 
Franklin-,  Santa  Fe  was  alongside  the 
blazing  Franklin,  fighting  her  list. 
The  five  destroyers  of  Division  104, 
USS  Hunt  (DD  674),  USS  Hickox  (DD 
673),  USS  Marshall  (DD  676),  USS 
Miller  (DD  535)  and  USS  Tingey  (DD 
539),  steamed  slowly  in  a circle 
around  the  heavy  ships,  picking  up 
survivors  as  they  went,  ready  to  de- 
fend the  group. 

Enemy  planes  were  again  approach- 
ing the  formation  and  there  were 
alarms,  but  as  yet  no  attacks.  Being 
less  than  100  miles  from  major  Japa- 
nese air  bases,  it  was  considered  on- 
ly a matter  of  time  until  enemy 
bombers  would  return.  Franklin  had 
one  40  mm  squad  forward,  manned 
by  a volunteer  crew  and  it  could  fire 
under  local  control. 

During  this  desperate  time  many 
sailors  acted  heroically.  LT  Donald 
Gary,  trapped  five  decks  below  with 
300  men  in  the  doomed  messing  com- 
partment, exhibited  remarkable 
leadership  and  courage. 

For  nearly  two  hours  the  trapped 
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Santa  Fe  lays  alongside  Franklin  to 
render  assistance  after  the  Japanese 
attack. 

crewmen  had  been  packed  in,  expect- 
ing every  moment  to  be  their  last. 
But  Gary  suddenly  thought  of  a possi- 
ble means  of  escape. 

Through  smoky  murk  that  the 
strongest  light  could  not  penetrate, 
stumbling  over  rockets  and  bombs, 
relying  on  an  almost  exhausted 
rescue  breathing  device,  Gary  began 
his  search  for  the  door  to  the  air  in- 
take space  leading  up  to  the  stack 
structure. 

Groping  through  intense  heat, 
where  the  bulkheads  burned  even 
through  his  thick  gloves,  Gary  soon 


located  the  entrance  to  the  space  sur- 
rounding one  of  the  huge  smoke- 
stacks leading  up  from  the  boilers, 
through  which  fresh  air  passed  for  the 
fires.  By  painfully  climbing  up  five 
decks,  then  through  a hole  blasted  in 
the  stack  uptakes,  Gary  found  light 
and  air.  By  dropping  down  on  the  out- 
side, he  could  reach  a gun  platform 
and  make  his  way  forward  to  safety. 

But  Gary  did  not  go  forward,  or 
even  ask  for  aid  for  the  men  trapped 
below.  Knowing  that  momentarily 
the  bombs  might  explode  and  that  the 
men  could  not  live  much  longer  in 
the  smoke,  he  descended  back  into 
the  hole,  where  the  slightest  slip 
meant  death,  to  bring  his  shipmates 
out. 


"I  broke  my  flashlight  knocking  on 
the  compartment  door  as  a signal  to 
the  men  outside,”  Gary  said  later. 
"When  I stepped  through  the  door, 
there  was  a look  of  hope  and  anxiety 
on  each  man's  face  that  I shall  never 
forget.  All  were  oblivious  to  the 
sound  of  exploding  ammunition, 
waiting  for  me  to  speak.  I explained 
that  I had  found  a way  out,  and, 
although  they  would  have  to  breathe 
some  smoke,  it  wouldn't  hurt  them 
if  they  kept  their  heads  and  followed  | 
instructions.” 

Slowly,  painfully,  Gary  guided  the 
men  to  safety.  He  made  three  trips, 
each  a little  faster  than  the  last, 
knowing  the  bombs  and  rockets  were  i 
close  to  the  flames,  spurring  his  ef- 
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forts.  Gary  and  the  Franklin  doctor, 
Dr.  Fuelling,  were  the  last  to  leave. 

On  the  flight  deck,  Navy  Chaplain 
Father  Joseph  O'Callahan  moved 
cautiously,  through  the  fires  and 
smoldering  bombs,  reassuring 
wounded  men,  administering  the  last 
rites  and  lending  a hand  at  fire- 
fighting. 

Not  only  did  the  priest  help  in  toss- 
ing "hot"  shells  overboard,  but  he 
gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  dying  on 
the  flaming  flight  deck,  calmly  ignor- 
ing the  explosion  and  confusion. 

Order  was  coming  out  of  that  con- 


fusion; men  forward  on  the  flight  and 
hangar  decks  had  halted  the  flames. 
As  they  fought  fires  aft  on  the  hangar 
deck,  they  bypassed  white-hot  fires 
where  magnesium  bombs  glowed  on 
the  armor  plate  in  the  ashes  of  the 
planes  that  had  home  them.  Men 
below  on  the  second  and  third  decks, 
or  trapped  on  the  hangar  deck  aft, 
were  making  their  way  to  safer  zones. 
Dozens  had  been  blown  over  the  side; 
others,  hopelessly  trapped,  were 
forced  to  leap  over  the  side,  many 
without  life  jackets.  For  hours,  little 
groups  struggled  to  the  fantail,  where 
they  fought  the  fires  with  every 
means  at  their  command,  leaping  in- 
to the  water  only  when  their  position 
became  unbearable. 

For  some  reason,  Franklin  didn't 
sink.  Gradually,  her  fires  were 
brought  under  control.  Escort  ships 
took  off  her  wounded  and  picked  up 
the  men  who  had  been  blown  or 
jumped  overboard. 

It  was  Sunday,  March  25,  1945, 
when  the  tom,  fire-blackened  flattop 
anchored  in  Ulithi.  There  was  a mass 
of  thanksgiving  on  the  flight  deck  by 
Father  O'Callahan  and  a Protestant 
service  lead  by  Charles  G.  Weldon 
Gatlin.  Most  men  attended  both  serv- 
ices; some  wept  openly  during  the 
humble,  sincere  prayers.  This  was 
followed  by  a memorial  service  for 
the  dead. 


Seven  hundred  and  twenty-four  men 
were  lost  in  the  flames  that  ravaged 
Franklin. 

On  the  flight  deck,  in  the  fitfully 
falling  rain  moving  across  the  harbor 
in  sheets,  the  men  of  Franklin 
assembled  to  the  mournful  strains  of 
a dirge  softly  played  by  the  surviving 
bandsmen.  The  priest  recalled  to  the 
men  that  their  comrades  had  died  on 
Saint  Joseph's  Day  — Saint  Joseph, 
the  patron  saint  of  a merciful  death 
— that  their  death,  though  tragic,  had 
been  in  merciful  circumstances,  with 
every  man  having  a brief  moment  for 
a last  prayer. 

A psalm  was  read  and  men  bowed 
and  prayed  for  the  souls  of  their  724 
shipmates  who  lost  their  lives  on  the 
decks  of  Franklin. 

The  Marine  squad  fired  three 
volleys  and  men  stood  in  salute, 
honoring  their  fallen  comrades. 

The  following  day,  accompanied  by 
two  destroyer  escorts,  Franklin  and 
Santa  Fe  were  underway  at  sunset  for 
Pearl  Harbor.  After  five  days  in  Pearl 
Harbor,  on  April  9,  Franklin  sailed 
east  for  Panama  and  passed  through 
the  Canal  on  the  17th.  On  April  19, 
with  airplanes  overhead  to  watch  for 
submarines,  she  was  underway  from 
Panama  for  New  York,  steaming 
through  the  Caribbean  for  the  Wind- 
ward Passage. 
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The  crew  of  the  battered  Franklin  stands 
at  attention  on  the  flight  deck  as  the  car- 
rier nears  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  New 
York  City,  after  sailing  halfway  around 
the  world  from  the  scene  of  her  heroic 
battle. 

On  April  28,  1945,  proud  but  bat- 
tered, Franklin  stood  by  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  all  hands  at  salute,  and  sailed 
into  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  for  repairs. 

The  stricken  carrier  had  sailed  half- 
way around  the  world  bearing  her  bat- 
tle scars  to  her  journey's  end  — 
13,000  miles  from  the  coast  of  Japan. 

There  were  so  many  heroes  — 
enlisted,  chiefs,  officers  — who  saved 
Franklin  — that  it's  impossible  to 


mention  all  their  names.  Their  deeds 
and  courage  are  known,  remembered 
and  cherished  by  their  shipmates. 

On  Memorial  Day,  May  31,  1945, 
Franklin’s  crew  stood  at  attention  in 
Rockefeller  Plaza  by  the  model  of  the 
Fighting  Lady  — an  Essex- class  carrier 
similiar  to  Franklin  — while  Father 
O'Callahan,  on  a nationwide  radio 
broadcast  held  memorial  services  for 
the  gallant  men  who  would  not  come 
back  from  the  war. 

Three  hundred  new  men  had  been 
assigned  to  take  over  ship's  duties 
while  many  men  took  leave.  As  "X" 
division,  these  youngsters  worked 
hard  through  the  summer,  and  held 


some  promise  of  being  real  sailors 
when  “Big  Ben"  returned  to  action. 

But  Franklin  never  fought  again. 

On  June  30,  1945,  CAPT  Gehres 
was  detached  to  become  commander, 
Naval  Air  Station  in  San  Diego.  CDR 
Taylor  was  detached  to  be  the  Com- 
manding Officer,  Naval  Air  Station 
Brunswick,  Maine  and  CDR  Hale 
became  the  new  commanding  officer 
of  Franklin. 

For  his  courage  and  devotion  to  his 
shipmates,  LT  Gary  received  the 
Medal  of  Honor.  In  1984,  the  Navy 
commissioned  USS  Gary  (FFG  51),  in 
memory  of  his  heroic  deeds  aboard 
Franklin. 
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Father  O'Callahan  was  also  awarded 
the  Medal  of  Honor,  the  first  chaplain 
in  the  history  of  the  Navy  to  be 
awarded  the  nation's  highest  award. 

In  fuly  1968,  the  Navy  commis- 
sioned USS  O’Callahan  (FF  1051), 
homeported  in  San  Diego. 

In  July  of  1945,  as  the  Navy  Yard 
worked  ceaselessly,  and  Franklin 
began  to  look  like  her  trim  self  again, 
the  men  of  the  ship  were  hard  at  work 
preparing  for  their  next  cruise.  Hun- 


dreds of  men  were  away  at  damage 
control  school  and  at  fire-fighting 
school. 

The  war  ended  in  August  1945  and 
a year  later,  Franklin  was  transferred 
to  the  inactive  fleet. 

On  Nov.  1,  1946,  when  the  last 
hatch  was  sealed  tight  and  the  last 
line  was  made  secure,  a skeleton  crew 
of  70  men  and  six  officers  took  over 
the  watch.  In  the  summer  of  1969, 
Franklin  was  sold  to  a civilian  ship 
company  in  Portsmouth,  Va.  She  was 
moved  out  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
and  towed  to  Portsmouth  to  be 
dismantled  for  scrap. 

As  Franklin  anchored  within  view 
of  where  her  keel  was  laid  27  years 
before,  CV  13  awaited  her  fate. 

Sailors  who  had  served  with  the 
fleet  stared  out  at  the  gray  ship,  sil- 
houetted against  the  evening  sunset, 
and  they  felt  compassion  for  her. 

The  hearts  of  the  sailors  went  out 
to  Franklin,  so  they  let  her  drift  — 
alone  — one  more  night  at  sea  — out 
of  respect  for  a noble  ship  and  her 
heroic  crew. 

All  night  long,  the  men  on  watch 


Above:  Badly  damaged,  but  steaming 
proudly,  Franklin  returns  to  her  home 
port  to  be  rebuilt.  Left:  Although  heroic 
efforts  went  into  her  repair,  she  never 
saw  action  again.  Franklin  waits  for 
repairs  in  her  berth  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard. 

looked  out  at  Franklin-,  her  island 
loomed  dark  and  grim  against  the 
sky. 

Some  recalled  her  war  record  and 
others  heard  of  her  gallant  fight  for 
life  off  the  coast  of  Japan,  and  the  724 
crewmen  who  gave  their  lives  on  her 
decks. 

The  next  morning,  they  brought 
her  into  Portsmouth.  Complete  dis- 
mantling only  took  a few  weeks.  □ 


CDR  Frank  Evans  is  assigned  to  Naval 
Reserve  Readiness  Command  Region  18, 
Olathe,  Kan. 
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In  search  of 

Role  models 


Navy  commander  succeeds  by 
following  in  others’  footsteps. 


On  a hot  Sunday  afternoon  in  1963, 
a 14-year-old  Mexican  boy  stared  at 
his  hands  in  a somewhat  fascinated 
trance.  They  were  scarred  from  a year 
of  picking  cotton.  New  wounds 
resulting  from  that  day's  pickings 
were  already  beginning  to  heal. 

Holding  his  hands  up,  he  said  to 
himself,  "These  are  my  trophies."  His 
forehead  furrowed  in  deep  thought. 
"Trophies?  Is  that  the  right  American 
word?"  He  gave  it  some  more 
thought,  before  answering,  "Yeah, 
that's  right:  trophies.  My  hands  are 
my  trophies."  That  ability  to  see  ob- 
jects of  pain  and  make  them  symbols 
of  accomplishment  would  serve  the 
boy  well  later  in  life. 

As  the  boy  grew  up,  he  acquired 
many  "trophies"  in  his  life.  His  hands 
did  play  a part  in  his  future  successes, 
but  what  really  worked  for  Jose  L. 
Betancourt,  now  a Navy  commander 
and  the  special  assistant  for  minority 
affairs  at  Naval  Recruiting  Com- 
mand, was  that  he  always  searched 
for,  and  found,  excellent  role-models. 

"I've  always  done  that,  and  I con- 
tinue to  do  that.  If  I were  to  stop," 
said  Betancourt,  40,  "I  would  stagnate 
and  stop  being  productive.  And  that 
would  be  the  day  I would  start  to  be 
unhappy  in  what  I do." 


Story  by  JOl  Christine  Caldwell 

Sometimes  he  would  tell  his  wife, 
Angie,  about  a new  role  model  he  had 
just  found,  but  even  when  he  didn't 
tell  her,  she  knew  anyway.  "I  could 
just  tell  by  the  way  Jose  treated  that 
person  ...  or  by  the  way  Jose  would 
try  to  live  up  to  what  that  person 
must  have  gone  through  to  ac- 
complish what  he  did." 

Betancourt's  definition  of  a role 
model  is  simple  and  basic:  "The  per- 
son is  successful  in  his  or  her  job  and 
as  a leader." 

Betancourt's  role  models  included 
the  high  school  teacher  who  fought 
to  get  him  a scholarship  to  pay  for  his 
college  tuition  and  the  Navy 
recruiter,  who  symbolized  the  Navy 
as  an  adventure.  Then  there  was  his 
first  commanding  officer,  CDR  Ken 
Nider,  who,  in  Betancourt's  eyes,  em- 
bodied the  role  of  a naval  officer  and 
convinced  him  to  make  the  Navy  a 
career. 

"I  admired  that  man  so  much  that 
I patterned  everything  I did  after 
him,"  Betancourt  recalled.  "I  imitated 
the  way  he  dressed  to  the  point  of 
shining  my  shoes  like  he  did.  I started 
a jogging  program  so  I could  be  as 
physically  fit  as  he  was. 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  Ken  Nider,  I 
would've  been  out  of  the  Navy  after 


my  first  tour.  No  question  about  it." 

There's  also  "no  question"  in 
Betancourt's  mind,  that  without  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  his 
parents  he  wouldn't  have  finished 
high  school. 

"My  parents  knew  how  difficult  it 
was  for  me  to  leam  English,"  said 
Betancourt,  a native  of  Tamaulipas, 
Mexico.  "And  although  they  could 
speak  very  little  English,  they 
recognized  the  fact  that  I had  to  leam 
it  if  I ever  hoped  to  be  successful  in 
the  'land  of  opportunity.'  In  the 
course  of  two  years,  I was  able  to 
leam  enough  English  to  catch  up  to 
my  contemporaries.  It  took  a lot  of 
practice  and  a lot  of  encouragement 
from  my  mother  and  father." 

His  family  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  when  Betancourt  was 
13  years  old.  They  settled  in 
Brownsville,  Texas,  where  his  father 
worked  as  a truck  driver  and  laborer, 
and  his  mother  worked  as  a maid.  To 
help  supplement  the  family  income, 
Betancourt  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters  worked  in  the  cotton  fields 
around  the  Brownsville  area  during 
the  school  months  and  traveled  with 
the  family  during  the  summer  to  pick 
strawberries  in  Salinas,  Calif. 

"It  was  a tough  life,"  said  Betan- 
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court,  the  oldest  of  eight  children. 
"After  we  got  out  of  school  each  day, 
we  would  go  out  in  the  cotton  fields 
and  work  until  it  was  too  dark  to  con- 
tinue. On  the  weekends,  it  wasn't  un- 
common for  us  to  work  all  day  Satur- 
days and  a half  a day  on  Sundays. 
After  we  finished  work,  we  would 
wash  up  and  help  with  all  the  family 
chores.  Then,  we  would  put  in 
whatever  time  we  had  left  to  do 
homework.  There  wasn't  a whole  lot 
of  time  to  study,  but  there  was 
enough  to  manage  to  do  well. 

"My  parents  were  very  insistent 
that  we  go  to  school  faithfully  and  not 
miss  any  days.  Their  dream  was  for 
all  their  children  to  finish  high 
school."  Betancourt  said  with 
noticeable  pride,  "Everybody  in  my 
family  finished  high  school.  In  the 
Hispanic  families  in  my  neighbor- 
hood that  was  a real  accomplish- 
ment. That's  something  my  parents 
are  real  proud  of." 

It  was  also  generally  expected,  ac- 
cording to  Betancourt,  that  if  a 
Hispanic  kid  did  graduate  from  high 


school,  he  or  she  would  then  go 
directly  into  the  work  force  or  join 
the  military. 

"I  was  fortunate  because  I had  a 
couple  of  very  good  teachers  who 
were  my  role  models.  They  took  an 
interest  in  me  and  thought  I had  the 
potential  to  go  to  college.  One  of  my 
high  school  teachers  was  able  to  get 
me  a scholarship  to  help  pay  for  my 
college  tuition.  It  was  a very  small 
scholarship,  but  I couldn't  have  gone 
to  college  without  it." 

Betancourt  enrolled  at  the  Texas 
Outpost  Junior  College  in  Browns- 
ville. He  worked  full  time  at  a local 
discount  store  and  attended  college  at 
night.  At  work,  he  met  Angie  Garcia. 
They  were  married  a year  later,  when 
they  were  both  19,  and  Betancourt 
was  a sophomore  in  college. 

In  two  years,  he  earned  70  semester 
hours  at  the  junior  college.  He  finished 
his  bachelor's  degree  in  English  and 
Spanish  a year-and-a-half  later  at  the 
Pan  American  University,  Edinburgh, 
Texas. 

While  Betancourt  was  attending 
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6 1 972  recruiting  poster,  taken 
| when  he  went  to  OCS,  now 
I hangs  in  the  Pentagon. 

the  university,  Angie  stayed  in 
Brownsville,  about  60  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  and  continued  to  work. 
With  holding  down  the  job,  attending 
the  university  and  all  the  driving, 
Betancourt's  next  two  years  were 
pretty  hectic. 

"It  was  hard  on  him,  but  then  he's 
always  worked  hard,"  Angie  said. 
"The  money  was  tight  — he  was 
earning  hardly  anything,  because  he 
couldn't  work  that  many  hours,  but 
it  was  enough  to  earn  what  he  needed 
for  school.  What  I was  earning  went 
for  food,  utilities  and  the  regular  bills. 

"I  didn't  consider  it  a hardship,  but 
then  we  were  just  married,  and  you're 
always  on  a honeymoon  when  you're 
first  married."  By  the  time  Betancourt 
graduated  from  the  university,  he  and 
Angie  had  been  married  three  years 
and  had  a one-month-old  son,  Jeffrey. 

"I  was  very  lucky  that  I had  a good 
wife  who  stood  by  me,"  said  Betan- 
court. "We're  a good  team." 

"That's  what  he  calls  it.  I call  it 
'marriage,'"  said  Angie,  with  a laugh. 

Every  day  for  three  and  a half  years, 
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Betancourt  went  to  school  and  went 
to  work  so  that  he  could  earn  a col- 
lege degree.  A college  degree  meant 
everything  to  Betancourt.  It  was  a 
way  for  him  to  achieve  his  future 
successes. 

Like  all  college  students,  he  looked 
forward  to  his  graduation  day.  On 
that  magic  day  Betancourt  — dressed 
in  his  cap  and  gown  — walked  across 
a platform,  shook  the  dean's  hand  and 


CDR  Jose  L.  Betancourt 


turned  proudly  to  show  his  diploma 
to  his  wife,  who  wasn't  there! 

"We  didn't  make  it  to  his  gradua- 
tion. We  were  all  ready  to  go  and 
then,  half-way  down  the  road  from 
Brownsville,  the  car  broke  down." 
Angie  laughed  before  adding,  "But, 
we  have  pictures  of  him  in  his  cap 
and  gown." 

Betancourt's  degree  allowed  him  to 
achieve  his  life's  ambition  to  become 
a teacher.  "I  absolutely  love  the 
teaching  profession,"  he  said.  He 
taught  high  school  English  and 
mathematics  in  an  economically 
depressed  area  of  Los  Fresnos,  Texas. 

"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I was  very 


young  — I was  only  21  years  old  at 
the  time  — I had  already  had  a lot  of 
experience  from  the  school  of  'hard 
knocks.'  And  one  of  the  things  I 
wanted  to  do  as  a teacher  was  be  able 
to  tell  these  kids,  'Hey,  each  one  of 
you  has  the  potential  to  achieve 
many  wonderful  things  in  life.'  And, 
I wanted  to  be  an  example  for  them, 
telling  them  about  my  background 
and  the  successes  I was  able  to 
achieve." 

Betancourt  had  planned  to  teach  for 
two  to  three  years  and  earn  enough 
money  to  get  a master's  degree,  but 
that  was  before  the  Navy  recruiter 
walked  into  his  classroom. 

"He  was  a very  sharp  young  man. 
He  had  made  chief  in  six  or  seven 
years.  He  was  another  one  of  my  role 
models.  He  would  come  to  high 
school  and  talk  to  counselors, 
teachers  and  students  about  the 
Navy.  He  told  me  sea  stories  and  got 
me  fascinated  with  the  sea.  That's 
what  got  me  in." 

In  1972,  Betancourt,  who  was  one 
out  of  two  Hispanic  students  attend- 
ing OCS  in  Newport,  R.I.,  was  told  to 
have  his  picture  taken.  Unknown  to 
Betancourt,  the  picture  was  used  in 
a poster  that  would  appeal  to 
Hispanics  to  become  naval  officers. 

The  poster,  which  now  graces  the 
walls  of  the  Pentagon  along  with 
several  other  recruiting  posters,  was 
the  first  step  in  Betancourt  being  the 
'role-model'  for  Hispanics  and  junior 
officers. 

"His  name  is  well-known  not  just 
in  the  Hispanic  community,  but  also 
throughout  the  Navy,"  said  Ms.  Nan- 
cy E.  Frey,  who  was  recently  pro- 
moted to  assistant  for  Hispanic  affairs 
and  who  has  worked  for  Betancourt 
for  over  two  years.  "I've  seen  him 
help  so  many  junior  officers.  He 
spends  hours  on  the  phone  and  writes 
many  letters  to  help  steer  them  in  the 
right  direction." 

One  of  the  junior  officers  he  helped 
to  steer  in  the  right  direction  is  LT 


Adlin  H.  Sanchez,  the  assistant  head 
for  college  programs  branch  at 
recruiting  command.  "What  really 
sets  him  apart  from  other  senior  of- 
ficers is  that  he  really  cares.  He  keeps 
track  of  you  from  the  time  he  meets 
you.  He  has  put  me  in  contact  with 
the  right  people  and  has  pushed  me 
in  the  right  direction,"  said  Sanchez. 
"He's  the  first  senior  officer  who  real- 
ly showed  concern  for  my  career  and 
for  me,  personally." 

"I  hope  that  I am  a good  role 
model,"  said  Betancourt,  "especially 
in  this  position  as  the  special  assis- 
tant for  minority  affairs.  I hope  that 
by  my  ambitions  or  by  my  successes, 
those  junior  officers  with  whom  I 
come  into  contact  will  be  influenced 
in  a positive  way.  I have  a respon- 
sibility to  make  sure  that  I am  a 
positive  role  model  and  not  just  for 
minorities,  but  for  any  other  junior  of- 
ficer I might  have  a chance  to  in- 
fluence." 

Another  important  part  of  role 
modeling  for  Betancourt  is  to  set  a 
good  example  for  his  children,  Jeffrey 
18,  Richard,  13,  and  his  "pride  and 
joy,"  Jennifer,  who  is  two  and  a half 
years  old. 

"I'm  fortunate  that  I have  good 
children.  Again,  I think  that's  what 
they  see  in  Mom  and  Dad  — role 
modeling.  Ultimately,  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  as  a parent  is  to  provide 
a good  example  for  your  children." 

Role  modeling  has  been  very  good 
to  Betancourt.  He  has  "racked  up" 
many  trophies  in  his  life:  high  school 
diploma,  college  degree,  a close-knit 
family  and  a successful  Navy  career. 
And,  he's  not  through  yet.  He  has 
recently  received  another  trophy. 

When  he  decided  to  make  the  Navy 
a career,  Betancourt's  goal  was  to 
command  a ship.  Next  year,  Betan- 
court will  be  the  commanding  officer 
of  USS  Merrill  (DD  976),  homeported 
in  San  Diego.  □ 

Caldwell  is  assigned  to  the  Public  Affairs 
Office  at  Naval  Station  Rota,  Spain. 
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Love  and  patience  bridge  gap  of  silence 


To  look  at  the  path  of  Aviation 
Structural  Mechanic  (Safety  Equip- 
ment) 1st  Class  (AW)  Dave  Herron's 
life,  one  probably  wouldn't  find 
anything  unusual. 

Herron  was  bom  and  raised  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  the  '50s,  with  an 
older  brother  and  younger  sister.  He 
joined  the  Navy  in  1968,  leaving 
home  for  boot  camp  in  January,  1969. 
Herron  is  now  married  and  is  contin- 
uing his  Navy  career  as  an  instructor 
for  the  naval  air  reserve  aviation 
training  division  at  Naval  Air  Station 
Whidbey  Island,  Wash. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  set  Her- 
ron's upbringing  apart  from  the  norm: 
he  was  bom  to,  and  raised  by  two 
completely  deaf  parents. 

"My  dad  had  already  learned  to  talk 
before  he  lost  his  hearing,  and  he  still 
does  pretty  well,"  Herron  said.  "Mom 
was  too  young  to  learn.  She  can  talk, 
but  it's  not  always  clear." 

Although  Herron  recalls  few  dif- 
ficulties during  his  childhood,  there 
are  a couple  of  genuinely  frightening 
memories. 

There's  the  memory  of  the  time 
Dave,  then  a curious  five-year-old, 
crawled  into  the  refrigerator  and 
panicked  when  the  door  slammed 
shut  behind  him. 

"Luckily,  my  mom  glanced  at  the 
fridge  and  remembered  that  she'd 
been  airing  it  out,  and  saw  something 
was  out  of  place." 

Sometimes  Dave's  parents  had  to 
face  the  fear  that  can  come  with  rais- 
ing a child  in  a silent  world. 

"Dad  had  taken  my  brother  and  me 
with  a tour  group  to  some  famous 
caves  in  Atlanta,"  Herron  recalled. 
"At  the  end  of  the  tour,  there  was  this 
really  big  cavern,  where  the  tour 
guide  told  us  he  was  going  to  show  us 
how  the  first  explorers  saw  it.  Then, 


he  turned  off  the  lights.  "Of  course, 
my  dad  had  no  idea  what  was  going 
on,"  he  continued.  "All  he  knew  was 
that  he  had  two  young  boys  with  him, 
and  he  didn't  know  where  they  were 
because  he  couldn't  hear  — or  see  us. 
It  just  terrified  him." 

But,  those  occasions  were  few  and 
far  between.  In  general,  Herron  said 
he  had  a very  happy  — if  not  com- 
pletely normal,  upbringing. 

"It's  funny  because,  in  most 
households,  the  parents  are  always 
yelling  'Be  quiet!'  at  their  kids,"  Her- 
ron said.  "We  didn't  have  that  prob- 
lem." 

Communication  in  the  Herron 
household  was  never  a problem.  His 
father  has  always  been  proficient  at 
lip-reading  and  would  also  translate 
for  Herron's  mother  if  help  was 
needed. 

Herron  was  23  years  old  before  he 
learned  formal  sign  language.  He 
quickly  went  from  learner  to  teacher. 

"When  my  wife's  friend  wanted  me 


AMEI(AW)  Dave  Herron  teaches  sign 
language  to  his  6-year-old  son  Dave, 
whose  grandparents  are  deaf. 

to  teach  her  to  sign,  I said  I'd  be  will- 
ing, if  she  could  get  more  people 
together,"  said  Herron. 

She  did.  Herron  soon  found  that  he 
enjoyed  the  teaching  enough  to  do  it 
regularly.  He  applied  to  Skagit  Valley 
Community  College  as  a sign  lan- 
guage instructor,  and  was  quickly 
hired.  He  said  he  finds  it  an  educa- 
tional experience  for  himself  as  well 
as  the  students. 

"I'm  always  more  than  happy  to 
teach  people  to  sign,  because  I know 
we'll  both  come  away  from  it  with  a 
mutual  gain,"  said  Herron.  "Especially 
when  it  comes  to  educating  others  on 
the  deaf  — because  that's  something 
I feel  you  can  never  learn  enough 
about."  ■ 

— Story  and  photo  by  IOSN  Damon 
Hammer,  USNR-TAR  of  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion Whidbey  Island. 
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Sailor’s  name  gets 

A popular  TV  program  has  changed 
the  life  of  Aviation  Boatswain's  Mate 
1st  Class  Lawrence  Arthur  Law.  He 
is  "L.A.  Law"  to  those  who  know  him 
— and  to  those  who  don't.  He  signs 
checks,  applications  and  documents 
"L.A.  Law"  and  receives  comments 
such  as,  "Are  you  for  real?" 

"I've  been  around  a lot  longer  than 
the  TV  series,"  said  Law,  who  is  en- 
joying the  popularity  his  name  now 
brings.  He  had  Virginia  license  plates 
for  two  years  that  read  "1  L A LAW." 
He  hated  giving  them  up  when  he 


‘high  ratings’ 

recently  started  leasing  a car. 

Law  is  assigned  to  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion Oceana's  field  support  division 
of  air  operations. 

A 12-year  Navyman,  Law  has  been 
at  the  East  Coast  master  jet  base  a 
year  and  is  the  division  career  coun- 
selor and  the  supply  and  training  pet- 
ty officer.  How  old  is  L.A.  Law?  He's 
"thirty  something,"  of  course.  ■ 

— Story  by  Annette  Hall,  editor,  Jet 
Observer,  Naval  Air  Station  Oceana, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 


AB1  L.A.  Law 


SEALs:  You  are  what  you  eat,  so  eat  right 


The  men  who  attempt  to  become 
part  of  the  special  operations  forces 
of  their  respective  services  realize 
they  must  put  the  absolute  max- 
imum effort  into  everything  they  do. 
Their  physical  training  is  recognized 
around  the  military  world  as  some  of 
the  toughest  ever  devised. 

It's  no  wonder  then  that  the  attri- 
tion rate  — those  who  do  not  com- 
plete the  training  — is  very  high. 

The  Navy  Sea,  Air,  Land  — SEAL 
— training  program  managers 
turned  to  the  Human  Performance 
Laboratory  at  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices University  of  the  Health  Sciences 
to  help  them  improve  their  training 
and  nutrition  programs  to  increase 
performance  and  reduce  attrition 
rates. 

"There  are  only  a few  avenues  for 
people  to  increase  physical  perfor- 
mance," said  Patricia  Deuster,  an 
assistant  professor  with  the  school's 
Department  of  Military  Medicine. 
"One  is  with  drugs,  which  are  not  an 
option  for  SEAL  trainees.  Another  is 
with  changes  in  training,  but  that's 
very  limited  in  programs  of  such 
enormous  difficulty." 


The  next  obvious  avenue  to  exam- 
ine, reasoned  Deuster,  was  what  the 
trainees  were  eating.  "We  found  that 
the  typical  SEAL  diet  was  notoriously 
high  in  sodium  and  saturated  fats," 
she  said,  and  thus  may  not  be  appro- 
priate for  the  type  of  training  the 
SEALs  are  engaged  in. 

Deuster  recommended  that  the 
trainees  be  put  on  a diet  containing 
60  to  70  percent  carbohydrates,  15 
percent  protein  and  the  rest  fat.  SEAL 
trainees  began  eating  more  rice,  baked 
potatoes,  vegetables,  granola  bars, 
oatmeal  and  pasta.  They  ate  less 
bacon,  sausage,  eggs  and  fried  foods. 

Results  are  still  not  in  on  the  effect 
the  new  diet  has  had  on  attrition  rates 
(the  new  diet  began  only  a few 
months  ago),  but  researchers  are 
hopeful  results  will  be  positive.  Other 
research  shows  that  people  who  eat 
nutritionally  balanced  meals  perform 
better  both  physically  and  mentally. 

The  field  of  nutritional  enhance- 
ment of  human  performance  is  rela- 
tively new. 

"Human  performance  is  an  impor- 
tant research  goal  in  the  military," 
said  Deuster.  "So  much  of  what  we 


do  on  the  battlefield  will  stretch 
military  members  to  the  limit.  If 
research  can  identify  ways  to  help 
them  perform  more  efficiently  their 
chances  of  surviving  and  winning  will 
be  increased." 

Although  much  information  on 
human  performance  is  widely  avail- 
able, Deuster  said  much  is  still  to  be 
learned.  "It  is  really  very  individual; 
what  is  good  for  one  person  may  not 
be  good  for  someone  else,"  she  said. 

Research  currently  under  way  at 
the  laboratory  includes  developing 
further  dietary  regimens  for  specific 
missions  and  determining  what 
benefits  are  derived  from  "sports 
beverages"  and  the  effects  of  over-the- 
counter  drugs  (such  as  cold  medicine 
and  diet  pills)  on  personnel  perform- 
ance during  operations. 

Deuster  said  studies  of  human  per- 
formance in  future  years  will  include 
the  impact  of  nutrition  on  the  im- 
mune and  endocrine  systems  to  gain 
a better  understanding  of  the  impact 
of  nutrition  in  response  to  stress.  ■ 

— Story  by  Tom  Joyce,  American  Forces 
Information  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Jack  Williams  sailor  makes  his  mark  in 


What  do  sailors  enjoy  doing  with 
their  valuable  time  off?  Some  enjoy 
leisure  activities  such  as  fishing,  cycl- 
ing, sailing  or  golfing.  Torpedoman's 
Mate  3rd  Class  Ross  Matthews  of 
USS  Jack  Williams  (FFG  24)  has  a 
rather  unusual  hobby  which  he 
would  someday  like  to  pursue  as  a 
career:  Matthews  is  a professional 
bull  rider. 

He's  quite  successful  at  his  hobby. 
In  fact,  recently  he  placed  fourth 
overall  in  the  first  competition  of  the 
1989  Professional  Rodeo  Series  spon- 
sored by  the  Professional  Rodeo  Cow- 
boy Association. 


The  two-day  competition  was  held 
in  Davie,  Fla.,  approximately  400 
miles  south  of  Mayport,  Fla.  Mat- 
thews received  $260  for  finishing 
fourth  out  of  44  competitors,  most  of 
whom  compete  full  time.  Most  of 
Matthews'  winnings  were  consumed 
by  expenses,  including  a $57  entry 
fee. 

Matthews  grew  up  in  Hobbs,  N.M., 
and  has  been  bull  riding  since  he  was 
five  years  old. 

Why  would  anyone  drive  800  miles 
on  his  free  time  to  barely  break  even 
for  their  efforts? 

"The  standing  ovations  I received 


rodeo 

made  the  entire  weekend  worth- 
while. It's  hard  to  explain  how  great 
that  feeling  is,"  said  Matthews.  "I  en- 
joy participating  against  full-time  pro- 
fessionals because  they  respect  me  for 
my  efforts  when  they  leam  I'm  in  the 
Navy."  ■ 

— Story  by  LTJG  Dennis  Moynihan, 
PAO,  NavSta  Mayport,  Fla. 


TM3  Ross  Matthews  of  USS  Jack 
Williams  (FFG  24)  rides  in  a recent  bull 
rodeo,  in  which  he  took  fourth  place  out 
of  44  riders. 
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Navy  bachelor’s  quarters  get  ‘four  star’ 


If  you're  going  to  be  in  Gulfport, 
Miss.,  Bangor,  Wash.,  or  the  nation's 
capital  soon,  you're  in  for  a nice  stay. 
Bachelor's  quarters  in  these  three 
areas  were  recently  given  "four  stars" 
by  the  Navy  for  management 
excellence. 

The  bachelor's  quarters  at  Navy 
Construction  Battalion  Center,  Gulf- 
port; Naval  Communications  Unit, 


Washington,  D.C.;  and  Submarine 
Base,  Bangor,  won  the  1988  ADM 
Elmo  R.  Zumwalt  award  for  having 
the  best-run  BEQ/BOQ  facilities. 

The  Gulfport  facility  won  the  large 
BEQ  category,  the  D.C.  facility  won 
the  small  BEQ  category,  and  the 
Bangor  facility  won  the  BOQ  cate- 
gory. Also  recognized  for  outstanding 
management  were: 


rating 

Naval  Communication  Area  Mas- 
ter Station,  Guam,  and  Naval  Medi- 
cal Command,  Bethesda,  Md.  in  the 
large  BEQ  category;  Naval  Air  Faci- 
lity, Misawa,  Japan,  and  Naval  Sup- 
port Facility,  Antigua,  in  the  small 
BEQ  category;  and  Naval  Air  Station, 
Whiting  Field,  Fla.,  and  Naval  Post- 
graduate School,  Monterey,  Calif.,  in 
the  BOQ  category.  ■ 


McMurdo  Station  dedicates  Chapel  of  the  Snows 


McMurdo  Station  gained  a new 
chapel  during  the  1988-89  summer 
support  season.  The  Chapel  of  the 
Snows  was  dedicated  Jan.  29,  1989. 

Presiding  over  the  ceremony  was 
Chaplain  (LT)  Mark  B.  Yorton,  U.S. 
Naval  Support  Force  Antarctica. 

At  just  over  2,000  square  feet,  the 
new  chapel  (the  third  since  1956)  of- 
fers a considerable  size  increase  over 
the  previous  one.  As  Yorton  noted, 


"The  main  structure  is  made  entirely 
of  used  materials,  but  even  in  view  of 
that  fact,  the  craftsmanship  is 
tremendous." 

The  chapel  features  carved  wooden 
railings  and  a hardwood  altar.  Accord- 
ing to  Yorton,  plans  for  next  year  in- 
clude installing  two  stained  glass 
windows  at  the  front  and  rear  of  the 
building. 

The  three  month  building  project 


employed  27  construction  personnel 
from  Antarctica  Services,  Inc.  When 
construction  was  completed,  local 
volunteers  assisted  in  the  move  from 
the  former  chapel  to  the  new  one.  • 

The  chapel  provides  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  ecumenical  Protestant  serv- 
ices. Personnel  of  the  Mormon  faith 
also  use  the  building  for  worship. 

The  structure  offers  a larger  wor- 
ship area  and  a more  aesthetic  one  as 
well. 

"This  building  stands  out  — the  old 
chapel  seemed  to  be  lost  in  a row," 
said  Father  Gerard  Creagh  of  the 
Hoon  Hay  Parish,  Christchurch,  New 
Zealand.  Creagh  assisted  Yorton  in 
the  dedication  ceremony,  along  with 
Father  David  Tobin  of  the  Rosary 
House  Spiritual  Life  Center, 
Christchurch. 

"The  old  chapel  wasn't  a building 
you  wanted  to  go  into,  it  didn't  invite 
you  in,"  said  Yorton.  "I've  talked  to 
several  people  who've  told  me  that  in 
here  in  the  new  building  they  can 
almost  forget  they're  in  Antarctica."  ■ 

— Story  by  fOSN  Kevin  Lavery,  PAO, 
Naval  Support  Force  Antarctica. 

Father  Gerard  Creagh,  Ron  La  Count, 
Chaplain  Mark  Yorton  and  Father  David 
Tobin  preside  over  the  chapel 
dedication. 
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Doctor  leaves  27-year  civilian  practice  to  join  Navy 


A 62-year-old  World  War  II  Army 
veteran  recently  graduated  from  Of- 
ficer Indoctrination  School  at  the 
Naval  Education  and  Training 
Center,  Newport,  R.I. 

LCDR  Jack  U.  Hudson  is  not  your 
typical  U.S.  Navy  commissioned  offi- 
cer, he  is  one  of  the  oldest  people  ever 
to  graduate  from  OIS. 

OIS  provides  a six-week  basic  naval 
indoctrination  course  for  newly-com- 
missioned physicians,  nurses,  medical 
service  officers,  lawyers,  dentists, 
nuclear  power  program  instructors 


and  physician  assistants. 

"There  is  a push  for  more  physi- 
cians in  the  Navy,  and  they're  waiv- 
ing the  age  requirements  in  certain 
specialty  areas,"  said  LCDR  Alice  M. 
Cahill,  deputy  director  of  OIS. 

Hudson  decided  to  join  the  Navy 
after  reading  an  article  by  VADM 
James  A.  Zimble,  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Navy. 

"VADM  Zimble  said,  'We  need 
surgeons,'  so  I said,  'Heck,  let's  give 
it  one  more  go,"'  Hudson  said. 

Hudson  said  he  quit  his  own  prac- 


tice of  27  years  to  join  the  Navy 
because  he  was  "doing  the  same 
things  over  and  over  again,"  in  Grand 
Prairie,  Texas. 

Hudson  looks  forward  to  sharing 
the  valuable  skills  and  knowledge  he 
has  gained  over  the  years. 

"I've  taught  medical  students  and 
interns  — general  surgery,  that's  one 
thing  I know  quite  well,"  he  said.  ■ 

— Story  by  J03  Michael  Dean,  Naval 
Education  and  Training  Center,  Newport, 
R.I. 


Father  and  son  trade  Navy  honors 


Like  father,  like  son  — you  know 
the  story.  But  what  about  the  reverse: 
father  taking  after  son?  That  was  the 
case  at  Naval  Air  Station  Alameda, 
Calif.,  when  Parachute  Rigger  1st 
Class  (AW)  Jerry  Chiles  presented  the 
Enlisted  Aviation  Warfare  Specialist 
insignia  to  his  father,  Thomas,  in  an 
award  ceremony  recently. 

Jerry  was  repaying  the  honor  to  his 
dad,  who  had  pinned  on  Jerry's  EAWS 
insignia  two  years  earlier. 

When  Chief  Air  Traffic  Controller 
Thomas  Chiles  and  his  son,  who  was 
assigned  to  VAQ-134,  embarked  on 
USS  Carl  Vinson  (CVN  70),  they  both 
decided  to  qualify  as  air  warfare 
specialists. 

During  one  of  their  deployments 
together,  Jerry  attended  courses  given 
by  the  air  wing  and  his  father  went 
to  ship's  company  classes.  But, 
because  of  his  busy  schedule  as  divi- 
sion leading  chief,  Chief  Chiles  had 
to  put  EAWS  on  the  "back  burner." 
While  priorities  changed  for  the 
father,  the  son  persevered  and  was 
awarded  the  air  warfare  insignia  by 
his  dad  aboard  ship. 


Not  one  to  quit,  Chief  Chiles  got 
back  into  the  program  and  completed 
his  qualifications  after  reporting  to 
NAS  Alameda  in  December  1987.  And 
he  chose  his  son  to  pin  on  his  wings. 

"It  was  a big  honor  just  for  him  to 
ask  me,"  said  Jerry. 

"There  aren't  many  father  and  son 
teams  in  the  Navy,"  said  Thomas. 
"Having  my  son  pin  my  EAWS  on  me 


PRI(AW)  Jerry  Chiles  pins  the  enlisted 
aviation  warfare  specialist  insignia  on 
his  father,  ACC  Thomas  Chiles. 

gave  me  the  same  feeling  I had  when 
my  father,  who  was  in  the  Air  Force, 
pinned  on  one  of  my  anchors  when  I 
made  chief."  ■ 

— Story  by  J02  Steve  Moos  of  NAS 
Alameda  Public  Affairs  Office,  Alameda, 
Calif. 
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Your  Obligations 


Along  with  the  many  rights  and  benefits  that  are  an  integral  part  of  your  Navy  career,  there 
are  other  rights  and  benefits  that  you  enjoy  as  an  American  citizen.  Most  of  these  are  basic 
guarantees  set  forth  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  they  deal  with  your  right  to  privacy,  your  right 
to  speak  freely,  your  right  to  assemble  and  your  right  to  worship.  This  month’s  Rights  and  Benefits 
article  discusses  some  of  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  that  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  rights 
and  benefits  we  all  enjoy. 


Your  rights  and  benefits  carry  im- 
plicit obligations  and  moral  respon- 
sibilities which  you  owe  to  yourself, 
to  the  members  of  your  family  and  to 
your  country.  You  are  bound,  for  ex- 
ample, to  share  in  the  expenses  of  the 
government  by  filing  federal,  state 
and  local  tax  returns  and  by  paying 
the  taxes  imposed,  according  to  your 
income. 

You  also  have  a responsibility  to 
obey  and  uphold  all  laws  — federal, 
state,  and  local  — everything  from 
registering  your  automobile  to  obtain- 
ing a license  for  your  pet. 

As  a Navy  member,  you  are  also 
expected  to  meet  your  financial 
responsibilities  and  pay  debts  that 
you  incur. 

Your  right  to  vote  is  especially  im- 
portant, because  this  vital  right  is  also 
one  of  your  most  important  obliga- 
tions. In  most  instances,  special  privi- 
leges have  been  granted  to  military 
personnel  to  enable  them  to  exercise 
their  right  to  vote. 

Your  vote  gives  you  a means  to 
help  choose  those  who  make  deci- 
sions that  affect  you  as  an  American 
citizen. 


Taxes 


Along  with  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, come  certain  responsibilities; 
paying  your  taxes  is  one  of  your  most 
important  responsibilities.  You  are 
obligated  to  file  federal,  state  and 
local  income  tax  returns  as  are  all 
residents  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  However,  like  other  federal 


employees,  you  cannot  exclude 
amounts  received  from  any  agency  of 
the  United  States  for  services  ren- 
dered in  a foreign  country  or  within 
U.S.  possessions.  This  means  no  mat- 
ter where  you  are  stationed,  your 
basic  military  pay  is  taxable  by  the 
federal  government  and  your  own 
state  and  local  governments. 

If  your  gross  income  for  the  year 
was  above  certain  established  levels 
($4,950  for  a single  member,  $8,900 
for  a married  member  filing  jointly), 
you  are  required  to  file  a federal  in- 
come tax  return.  As  with  most  re- 
quirements, there  are  exceptions,  so 
you  should  check  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  or  with  a legal  assis- 
tance attorney  if  you  are  not  sure 
whether  you  must  file. 

If  net  earnings  from  self-employ- 
ment are  $400  or  more,  you  must  file 
a return  with  respect  to  self-employ- 
ment tax,  even  if  you  are  not  liable 
for  federal  income  tax.  Also,  if  you  are 
not  liable  for  filing  but  had  tax 
withheld  for  wages  or  made  payments 
on  a declaration  of  estimated  tax,  you 
should  file  a return  to  recover  the 
withheld  amount. 

Navy  personnel  (both  military  and 
civilian)  are  often  affected  by  estab- 
lishing residences  overseas.  For  com- 
plete information  on  how  living 
abroad  affects  your  taxes,  consult  IRS 
publication  54. 

If  you  actually  reside,  and  have 
your  "tax  home,"  outside  the  50 
states  and  Puerto  Rico  on  April  16, 
you  are  allowed  an  extension  for  fil- 
ing your  return  until  June  1 5,  but  you 


must  explain  why  you  took  advan- 
tage of  the  extension  and  pay  interest 
on  the  unpaid  tax,  if  any,  from  the 
original  due  date  of  April  16. 

The  extension  also  applies  to  mili- 
tary personnel  assigned  or  deployed 
outside  the  U.S.  and  Puerto  Rico  on 
April  16.  The  assignment,  which  may 
be  either  PCS  or  TAD,  must  include 
all  of  April  16.  If  you  start  or  end  an 
overseas  assignment  on  April  16,  you 
are  not  eligible  for  the  extension.  If 
you  are  on  an  overseas  assignment  on 
April  16,  you  qualify  for  the  extension 
even  if  you  are  in  the  U.S.  on  leave 
on  April  16.  If  you  are  living  outside 
the  United  States  you  can  still  receive 
a two-month  extension,  in  addition  to 
the  automatic  two-month  extension 
for  filing  (for  a total  of  four  months), 
by  sending  in  IRS  Form  4868  by  June 
1 5,  along  with  the  full  amount  of  un- 
paid tax  liability. 

If  you  know  you  will  need  an  exten- 
sion and  want  to  avoid  paying  in- 
terest, file  Form  4868  by  April  16. 

In  case  of  undue  hardship,  (regard- 
less of  where  you  may  be  living  or 
working  on  April  16)  you  may  apply 
for  an  extension  of  time  to  file  by  us- 
ing IRS  Form  2688  or  by  a letter  sent 
on  or  before  April  16.  This  application 
should  state:  reasons  for  extension; 
whether  returns  for  the  past  three 
years  were  filed  in  a timely  manner 
and  if  not,  why  not;  and  whether  a 
declaration  of  estimated  tax  was  re- 
quired for  the  year,  and  if  so,  whether 
each  payment  was  made  on  time. 
This  type  of  extension  is  not  an  ex- 
tension of  time  to  pay  tax.  If  you 
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don't  send  payment  of  your  unpaid 
tax  liability  for  1988  with  the  form, 
you  will  be  charged  interest  and  may 
be  charged  a penalty. 

Generally,  you  may  use  short  Form 
1040-A  if  all  of  your  income  was  from 
wages,  tips,  taxable  scholarships, 
unemployment  compensation,  divi- 
dends and  interest,  and  your  taxable 
income  less  than  $50,000. 

Any  deviations  from  the  simplified 
form  such  as  itemizing  deductions, 
claiming  alimony,  business,  travel  or 
moving  expenses,  requires  the  use  of 
IRS  Form  1040.  IRS  Form  1040EZ 
can  be  used  by  single  individuals 
(with  no  dependents)  who  have  tax- 
able income  under  $50,000,  and  only 
wages,  salaries,  tips,  taxable  scholar- 
ships and  not  more  than  $400  in  in- 
terest income.  If  you  have  dividend 
income,  you  may  not  use  Form 
1040EZ. 

Note  that  "dividends"  include  in- 
terest from  money  market  mutual 
funds  and  bond  mutual  funds  but  not 
credit  union  "dividends,"  which  are 
actually  considered  interest.  To  deter- 
mine which  form  you  should  use, 
consult  the  guidelines  in  the  instruc- 
tion manual  that  accompanies  your 
tax  return  form  or  IRS  Publication  17. 

Navy  members  who  are,  or  are 
related  to,  non-resident  aliens,  often 
have  special  tax  considerations.  For 
more  information,  non-resident 
aliens  should  obtain  IRS  Publication 
519,  U.S.  Tax  Guide  for  Aliens. 

Your  tax-paying  responsibilities 
don't  stop  at  the  federal  level. 
Depending  upon  where  you  call 
home,  you  may  be  liable  for  state  or 
local  tax  (city  or  county). 

The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act  protects  your  military  pay 
against  taxation  by  a state  in  which 
you  are  not  a legal  resident,  but  are 
residing  in  by  virtue  of  military 
orders.  Income  derived  from  a busi- 


ness, rental  property,  or  civilian 
employment  can  be  taxed  by  the  state 
in  which  it  is  earned. 

Your  spouse  or  child  are  not  pro- 
tected by  the  act  and  may  be  subject 
to  income  tax  by  two  or  more  states. 
If  this  occurs,  contact  your  local  legal 
assistance  office  to  aid  in  resolving 
the  matter. 

Federal  law  requires  withholding 
for  state  income  taxes  upon  the 
state's  request.  All  income-taxing 
states  are  making  a concerted  effort 
to  locate  delinquent  taxpayers  and  are 
imposing  penalties  and  interest  for 
failure  to  file  and  pay  appropriate 
state  taxes. 

Although  several  states  impose  no 
personal  income  tax,  or  exempt  mili- 
tary pay,  you  may  still  have  to  file  a 
return  for  record  purposes  even 
though  you  may  not  owe  tax.  Filing 
a return  also  shows  intent  to  retain 
legal  residence  in  that  state,  thus  pro- 
tecting yourself  against  claims  by 
other  states. 

Members  from  cities  and  counties 
which  impose  income  taxes  should 
correspond  directly  with  the  author- 
ities of  those  jurisdictions  to  find  out 
if  there  is  a tax  liability. 

It  is  important  not  to  confuse  the 
terms  "home  of  record"  and  "state  of 
legal  residence."  There  may  be  a dif- 
ference. State  of  residence  or 
"domicile"  refers  to  the  place  where 
you  intend  to  return  to  and  live  after 
your  discharge  or  retirement,  and 
where  you  have  a permanent  home. 
"Home  of  record"  is  used  to  deter- 
mine travel  allowances  upon  separa- 
tion from  active  duty. 

Enlisted  people  may  change  their 
"home  of  record"  any  time  they  sign 
a new  enlistment  contract.  Officers 
may  change  theirs  only  to  correct  an 
error  or  after  a break  in  service. 

Your  state  of  legal  residence  does 
not  change  so  easily.  It  usually  stays 


the  same  wherever  you  go.  This  pro- 
tects you  from  having  to  pay  taxes  in 
a state  in  which  you  live  only  because 
you  are  in  the  military. 

To  change  your  state  of  legal 
residence,  certain  specific  actions 
should  be  taken.  You  will  actually 
have  to  live  in  the  new  state.  You 
show  your  intentions  to  become  a 
legal  resident  by  registering  to  vote  in 
the  new  state,  by  titling  and  register- 
ing your  car  in  the  new  state  (notify- 
ing your  old  state  of  the  change),  by 
preparing  a new  last  will  and  testa- 
ment (indicating  your  new  state  as 
your  legal  residence)  and  by  paying 
taxes  to  the  new  state.  Buying  real 
property  in  the  new  state  will  also 
reinforce  your  claim.  It  is  a good  idea 
to  write  a letter  to  the  tax  authorities 
in  the  old  state  informing  them  that 
you  are  changing  residence  and  have 
moved  to  a new  state. 

Unless  you  show  such  clear  inten- 
tions, your  state  of  legal  residence 
probably  will  not  be  changed.  If  you 
don't  make  certain  it  has  been 
changed,  you  may  find  you  are  not  en- 
titled to  certain  privileges  which  de- 
pend on  legal  residence,  such  as 
eligibility  for  lower  resident  tuition 
rates  at  state  universities  or  eligibility 
to  vote  and  hold  public  office.  Also, 
you  may  find  that  both  states  want 
to  tax  your  pay. 

Particular  care  should  be  taken  to 
ensure  your  pay  records  are  up  to  date 
concerning  your  state  of  legal 
residence.  If  they  are  not  right,  you 
may  wind  up  paying  taxes  to  the 
wrong  state,  or  paying  taxes  and 
penalties  in  more  than  one  state. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  about  your 
state  of  legal  residence,  contact  your 
legal  assistance  office.  If  your  records 
are  not  correct,  get  a "State  of  Legal 
Residence  Certificate,"  DD  Form 
1058  from  your  finance  officer.  When 
you  complete  this  form  turn  it  in  and 
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the  state  currently  shown  on  your 
records  will  be  notified  of  the  change. 

Financial  responsibilities 

Just  like  anyone  else,  a military 
member  is  expected  to  pay  just  debts 
and  to  pay  them  on  time.  Non-pay- 
ment of  a debt  can  lead  to  serious  con- 
sequences for  one's  military  career, 
even  up  to  receiving  an  administra- 
tive discharge  from  the  service. 
Failure  to  pay  just  debts  is  an  offense 
under  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice.  However,  the  failure  must  be 
judged  to  be  characterized  by  deceit, 
evasion,  false  promises  or  other  cir- 
cumstances indicating  a deliberate 
non-payment  or  grossly  indifferent  at- 
titude toward  one's  just  debts. 

The  armed  forces  do  not  have  legal 
authority  to  make  you  pay  private 
debts,  nor  can  they  act  as  a collection 
agency  by  taking  part  of  your  pay  to 
settle  a debt.  (Under  Public  Law 
93-647,  part  of  your  wages  can  be  gar- 
nished for  court  ordered  alimony  and 
child  support  payment.)  Yet  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  required  by 
law  to  provide  to  your  creditors  cer- 
tain information  about  you  that  may 
aid  in  locating  you  for  purposes  of  col- 
lecting the  debt.  For  example,  infor- 
mation that  must  be  made  available 
to  anyone  who  requests  it  includes 
your  name,  rank,  date  of  rank,  salary, 
present  and  past  duty  assignments, 
future  assignments  (that  are  final), 
military  phone  number  and  address. 

If  you  find  you  can't  meet 
payments,  go  to  your  legal  assistance 
attorney  right  away.  The  legal  assis- 
tance attorney  normally  can't  repre- 
sent you  in  court  but  can  tell  you 
what  your  legal  rights  are  and  may  be 
able  to  suggest  a workable  plan  for 
saving  your  credit  standing  and  your 
military  career. 

Also,  don't  fail  to  take  advantage  of 


the  financial  management  and 
budgeting  information  you  can  obtain 
through  the  Navy  Relief  Society  or 
Family  Service  Center.  The  Navy 
Relief  Society  may  also  be  able  to 
grant  you  an  interest-free  loan. 

There  are  several  other  avenues 
open  to  you  that  could  ease  your 
financial  problems: 

• You  may  be  able  to  arrange  for 
your  creditors  to  extend  the  contract 
time,  thus  reducing  the  size  of  the 
payments  until  you  are  back  on  your 
feet  financially.  You  may  be  charged 
more  interest  or  finance  charges  in 
the  long  run,  but  your  debt  will 
become  manageable.  Also,  your  credi- 
tors will  have  proof  of  your  good  faith 
and  intention  to  pay  your  just  debts. 

• Set  up  an  appointment  with  a 
loan  counselor  at  your  credit  union  or 
bank.  The  counselor  can  aid  you  in 
setting  up  a credit  arrangement.  If 
your  creditors  agree,  you  could  ar- 
range an  allotment  of  an  agreed  sum 
each  pay  period.  This  allotment 
would  be  paid  into  the  credit  union 
where  a credit  union  officer  would 
pay  each  of  your  creditors  an  amount 
proportionate  to  the  total  you  owe 
each  of  them. 

• Another  form  of  relief  is  to  nego- 
tiate a consolidation  loan.  Again,  this 
may  cost  you  more  in  the  long  run, 
but  at  least  it  will  lower  your  month- 
ly payments  to  a more  reasonable 
amount. 

• Some  people  seek  to  solve  their 
debt  problems  with  a second  mort- 
gage on  their  homes.  Since  the  lender 
on  the  second  mortgage  has  less 
claim  on  the  home  than  the  holder  of 
the  first  mortgage,  the  interest  rate  on 
the  second  mortgage  will  be  higher. 
When  you  take  out  a second  mortgage 
on  a home,  usually  you  must  make 
payments  on  both  the  first  and  sec- 
ond mortgages  at  the  same  time. 
Before  deciding  on  this  move,  be  sure 


you  can  make  the  double  payment.  A 
hastily  arranged  second  mortgage  you 
can't  handle  can  cost  you  the  home 
in  which  you  already  have  substantial 
investment. 

• Another  possibility,  in  a severe 
debt  situation,  is  the  wage  earner 
bankruptcy  plan.  A debtor  can  take 
up  to  three  years  to  pay  off  debts 
under  this  plan.  Consult  your  legal 
assistance  attorney  before  making 
this  move. 

• As  a last  resort,  you  can  file  a 
regular  bankruptcy  petition;  members 
of  the  armed  forces  have  the  same 
bankruptcy  rights  as  other  individ- 
uals. However,  this  action  could  be 
detrimental.  Consult  your  legal  assis- 
tance attorney  before  taking  this  very 
serious  and  final  step. 

If,  for  one  reason  or  another,  you  do 
fall  behind  in  your  payments,  you 
still  are  protected  against  certain 
harassment  procedures  sometimes 
used  by  debt  collectors.  Under  the 
Fair  Debt  Collection  Practices  Act, 
debt  collectors  are  defined  as  those 
collecting  debts  other  than  debts  owed 
to  them  personally  and  are  not  per- 
mitted to  contact  third  parties,  in- 
cluding your  commanding  officer, 
other  than  to  ask  about  your  identity 
and  whereabouts.  The  debt  collector 
cannot  tell  a third  party  that  you  owe 
any  debt  or  call  any  third  party  more 
than  once,  except  to  correct  or  supple- 
ment information. 

In  attempting  to  contact  you,  debt 
collectors  normally  must  make  their 
calls  between  8 a.m.  and  9 p.m.  If  you 
have  an  attorney,  the  debt  collector 
must  contact  your  attorney  rather 
than  you. 

If  you  notify  the  debt  collector  in 
writing  that  you  refuse  to  pay  or  that 
you  wish  not  to  be  contacted  again, 
the  debt  collector  is  forbidden  by  law 
to  contact  you,  except  to  inform  you 
that  no  further  efforts  will  be  made 
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to  collect,  or  to  inform  you  of  any  for- 
mal legal  actions  that  are  being 
brought  against  you. 

Harassing  or  threatening  conduct, 
use  of  obscene  or  profane  language  or 
repeated  telephone  calls  intended  to 
annoy  you  are  forbidden.  Misrepre- 
sentation of  the  debt  collector's 
business  or  of  any  of  the  remedies 
that  might  be  involved  is  also  for- 
bidden. 

Post  cards,  which  can  be  read  by 
other  people,  cannot  be  used  by  debt 
collectors. 

Within  five  days  of  initial  contact, 
debt  collectors  must  send  you  a writ- 
ten notice  telling  the  amount  of  the 
debt,  name  of  the  creditor  to  whom 
it  is  owed  and  a request  that  the  deb- 
tor (you)  acknowledge  the  debt. 

If  you  don't  feel  that  you  owe  the 
debt,  you  should  immediately  tell  the 
debt  collector,  in  writing,  that  you 
dispute  the  debt. 

You  may  be  able  to  dispute  the 
amount  even  if  the  promissory  note 
you  signed  is  sold  to  somebody  else. 
If  your  new  car  is  defective,  you  may 
be  able  to  dispute  the  debt,  even  if  the 
dealer  you  purchased  the  car  from 
sold  your  note  to  a bank. 

If  you  feel  you  are  being  harassed 
in  any  way,  contact  your  legal  assis- 
tance attorney.  He  or  she  can  advise 
you  of  your  right  to  bring  legal  action 
against  the  collector. 

Legal  obligations 

When  you  change  duty  stations, 
more  than  likely  you  change  states  or 
even  countries.  Being  in  the  Navy 
does  not  excuse  you  from  obeying  the 
laws  of  that  state  or  country.  It  is  your 
responsibility  to  leam  the  laws  of  the 
area  in  which  you  are  stationed. 

If  you  bring  your  car  with  you  to 
your  new  duty  station,  you  must  in- 
quire about  regulations  regarding 


registration,  licensing,  taxes,  title  fees, 
inspection  and  insurance.  Usually, 
your  welcome  aboard  package  will 
contain  such  information.  If  it 
doesn't,  find  out  for  yourself. 

If  your  automobile  is  registered  in 
the  state  of  your  domicile  (home 
state)  in  your  name  alone,  you  are  not 
normally  required  to  obtain  new 
license  plates.  If  a state  requires  local 
registration,  only  a nominal  fee  may 
be  charged.  If  licensed  in  the  state 
where  you  were  last  on  duty,  you  nor- 
mally must  license  your  car  in  the 
state  of  your  domicile  or  the  state 
where  you  are  currently  residing.  If 
your  car  is  licensed  jointly  in  your 
name  and  someone  else's  (such  as 
your  spouse  or  parent),  you  will  prob- 
ably be  required  to  obtain  license 
plates  and  register  your  car  in  the 
state  in  which  you  are  currently 
residing.  You  could  also  owe  personal 
property  taxes  in  both  states. 

Each  state  differs  and  it's  important 
that  you  find  out  about  any  laws  that 
may  affect  you  and  your  family. 
These  can  include:  handgun  laws,  pet 
licensing,  traffic  laws  and  real  estate 
and  personal  property  tax  laws. 
Remember,  ignorance  of  the  law  is  no 
excuse.  You  will  be  held  accountable 
for  your  actions. 

Voting 

Congress  determines  salary  levels, 
benefits  and  the  very  nature  of  life  in 
the  military.  But  you  have  a fun- 
damental right  to  choose  those  who 
will  represent  you  and  make  the  deci- 
sions that  affect  your  life  and  career. 
That  right  does  not  diminish  as  the 
distance  from  the  voting  booth 
increases. 

On  Aug.  15,  1986,  Congress  passed 
The  Uniformed  Services  and  Over- 
seas Citizens  Absentee  Voting  Act. 
This  bill  consolidates  previous  federal 


acts  affecting  U.S.  military  personnel 
and  civilians  overseas  and  provides 
for  a federal  write-in  absentee  ballot 
for  use  in  general  elections  for  federal 
offices  only.  To  be  eligible  to  use  the 
federal  write-in  ballot,  voters  must  be 
overseas  (all  FPO  addresses  are  eligi- 
ble) and  must  have  made  timely 
application  for  their  state  absentee 
ballot. 

Overseas  citizens  have  the  right  to 
vote  in  federal  elections  in  the  state 
in  which  they  resided  before  going 
abroad,  even  if  they  no  longer  main- 
tain a residence  in  that  state.  Military 
personnel  and  family  members  eligi- 
ble to  vote  may  vote  absentee  from 
within  and  without  the  United 
States.  Most  states  allow  17-year-olds 
to  register  and  request  an  absentee 
ballot  if  they  will  be  18  years  of  age 
on  or  before  the  election  date. 

Each  state  accepts  the  Federal  Post 
Card  Application  form  as  a request  for 
registration  and  ballot.  The  FPCA 
form  is  familiar  to  local  election  offi- 
cials throughout  the  country.  It  is 
distributed  to  overseas  corporations, 
organizations,  military  installations, 
U.S.  embassies  and  consulates  that 
have  U.S.  citizens. 

The  timely  receipt  of  absentee 
ballots  continues  to  be  a major  prob- 
lem among  military  members,  their 
family  members  and  overseas 
civilians  attempting  to  vote.  Ideally, 
election  officials  should  mail 
absentee  ballots  to  overseas  addresses 
45  days  before  the  election  to  insure 
the  ballot's  timely  return,  or  45  days 
before  the  deadline  for  the  receipt  of 
voted  absentee  ballots  if  the  deadline 
is  other  than  election  day.  This 
45-day  transit  time  derives  from  in- 
formation obtained  from  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  military  postal  author- 
ities and  post-election  surveys  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Voting  Assis- 
tance Program  office. 
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Some  states  have  enacted  legisla- 
tion enabling  ballots  to  be  mailed 
earlier,-  others  have  extended  the 
deadlines  for  the  receipt  of  voted 
ballots  to  a specified  number  of  days 
after  the  election.  Check  the  Voting 
Assistance  Guide  to  see  if  your  state 
is  one  of  these.  Whenever  possible, 
voters  are  advised  to  have  the  voting 
envelope  hand  stamped  to  ensure  a 
date  appears  on  the  envelope. 

Fourteen  states  have  authorized 
special,  blank,  absentee  ballots  for 
military  members  and  others  who 
have  difficulty  voting  with  regular 
absentee  ballots.  The  states  are: 
Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Connec- 
ticut, Delaware,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Loui- 
siana, Maine,  Nebraska,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Oregon,  South  Carolina  and 
Washington.  In  these  states,  absentee 
ballots  are  available  from  local  elec- 
tion officials  60-90  days  before  the 
election.  Check  the  Voting  Assis- 
tance Guide , because  each  state's 
statute  varies. 

A federal  write-in  ballot  has  been 
authorized  to  provide  an  alternative 
to  overseas  voters,  civilian  and  mili- 
tary, who  do  not  receive  the  regular 
state  absentee  ballot.  To  be  eligible 
for  this  ballot,  voters  must  have  made 
timely  application  for  the  regular 
absentee  ballot.  The  write-in  ballot 
would  be  submitted  and  processed  in 
the  manner  provided  by  law  for 
absentee  ballots  in  the  state  involved. 
A voter  must  make  an  application  for 
a regular  absentee  ballot  which  must 
be  received  by  local  election  officials 
not  less  than  30  days  before  the 
general  election.  If  overseas  voters 
don't  receive  the  regular  state  ballot 
in  time,  they  may  use  the  write-in 
ballot  and  write  in  the  name  of  the 
candidate  or  write  in  the  name  of  a 
political  party  (in  which  case  the 
ballot  shall  be  counted  for  the  can- 
didate of  that  political  party). 


An  overseas  voter  who  submits  a 
federal  write-in  absentee  ballot  and 
later  receives  a state  absentee  ballot 
may  submit  the  state  ballot,  but  will 
have  the  responsibility  for  informing 
the  appropriate  local  election  official 
that  he  or  she  has  submitted  more 
than  one  ballot. 


Questions  most  often  asked 

Do  I have  to  be  overseas  to  get  a 
ballot?  No.  Members  and  dependents 
expecting  not  to  be  present  in  the 
state  in  which  they  vote  on  election 
day  may  request  an  absentee  ballot. 

How  do  I get  an  absentee  ballot? 
The  Federal  Post  Card  Application 
form  is  accepted  by  all  states  as  either 
a request  for  registration  or  an 
absentee  ballot.  In  most  states,  the 
FPCA  form  will  both  register  you  and 
serve  as  a request  for  an  absentee 
ballot.  The  FPCA  form  must  be 
filled  out  correctly  and  legibly. 

Where  do  I get  the  FPCA  form? 
Your  voting  assistance  officer  or 
voting  counselor  has  the  FPCA  form 
and  also  the  Voting  Assistance  Guide 
which  provides  detailed  information 
on  your  state  and  its  requirements. 

When  do  I request  my  absentee 
ballot?  States  may  differ  on  their 
deadline  for  receiving  the  FPCA  form, 
but  a good  rule  to  follow  is  mail  in 
your  FPCA  in  time  to  reach  the  local 
election  official  at  least  30  days  before 
the  election  if  you  are  stationed  in  the 
continental  United  States.  But,  if  you 
are  stationed  overseas,  allow  45  to  60 
days  before  an  election.  Keep  in  mind 
that  your  FPCA  must  be  processed  by 
the  local  election  official;  your  ballot 
must  be  mailed  to  you;  you  must 
receive  and  vote  the  ballot;  and  finally, 
you  must  return  the  ballot  to  the  elec- 
tion official  in  time  to  be  counted. 

How  do  I determine  my  legal 
residence?  In  most  cases,  your  legal 


residence  is  where  you  lived  before 
entering  the  service.  Even  if  the  house 
you  lived  in  has  been  tom  down  and 
is  now  a parking  lot,  then  that's 
where  you  lived  and  that's  the  address 
you  use. 

Why  is  legal  residence  important? 

Because  the  local  election  official 
must  place  you  in  a voting  district.  In- 
formation on  determining  your 
voting  residence  may  be  found  in  the 
Voting  Assistance  Guide  under  the  ti- 
tle, "Voting  Residence." 

During  submarine  deployments, 
our  mail  deliveries  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. How  will  I receive  my  ballot? 
If  you're  from  a state  that's  authorized 
the  special  blank,  write-in  ballot  (not 
to  be  confused  with  the  new  federal 
write-in  ballot),  you  may  apply  for  the 
ballot  60  to  90  days  before  an  election 
and  vote  before  your  deployment. 
The  state  write-in  ballot,  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  "submariner's 
ballot,"  was  originally  authorized  to 
permit  submariners  to  vote  before 
deployment.  However,  these  ballots 
aren't  just  for  submariners'  use.  They 
are  available  to  others  who  are  in 
remote  areas  with  limited  mail 
service. 

The  state  ballot  differs  from  the 
federal  write-in  ballot  in  that  voters 
may  specifically  apply  for  the  state 
write-in  ballot  where  a need  exists. 
The  federal  write-in  ballot  is  available 
only  to  overseas  voters  or  deployed 
units,  and  then  only  when  the  voter 
has  requested,  but  not  received,  the 
regular  state  ballot. 

Do  I have  to  complete  every  block 
on  the  FPCA  form?  No,  only  those  re- 
quired by  your  state.  Be  sure  to  use 
the  Voting  Assistance  Guide.  Open 
the  guide  to  your  state.  A sample 
FPCA  form  has  been  shaded  on  those 
blocks  to  be  completed.  Be  sure  to 
write  legibly  and  don't  forget  to  sign 
the  FPCA.  □ 
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Mail  Buoy 


Omission  on  commission 

The  article  in  the  February  1989  issue 
of  All  Hands  on  "Paths  to  a commission" 
is  a very  useful  reference,  and  well  done, 
except  for  one  omission.  As  they  say,  "a 
picture  is  worth  a thousand  words,"  and 
looking  at  the  photo  of  a male  officer's  hat 
on  Page  42  does  not  convey  the  "message" 
that  all  the  programs  mentioned  are  also 
open  to  women.  In  fact,  it  might  convey 
the  message  that  they  are  only  open  to 
men.  Where  is  the  woman  officer's  hat? 
Please  give  "equal  photo  opportunity"  to 
our  Navy  women  the  next  time  you  run 
one  of  those  articles. 

— CAPT  K.M.  Bruyere 

Special  Assistant  for  Women's  Policy 
Washington,  D.C. 

Common  ground 

As  a member  of  the  LMET  Mobile 
Training  Team  at  Naval  Air  Base  Cor- 
onado, San  Diego,  I was  very  impressed 
with  your  article  in  the  March  1989  issue, 
"LMET  revisited." 

"BZ"  to  JOl  Lefler  and  JOl  Bosqo  for 
their  superb  coverage  and  presentation  of 
this  article. 

The  comments  by  the  MCPO 
(VanRoekel)  are  similar  to  many  I have 
heard  from  students.  In  almost  every  case 
the  parting  comment  on  graduation  day 
has  been  "I  wish  I had  gone  to  LMET 
sooner  in  my  career." 

I concur  with  the  remarks  about  the 
obstacles  people  are  experiencing  in  being 
able  to  attend  the  LMET,  for  whatever 
reason  — funding,  lack  of  support,  etc. 

Thank  you  for  your  fine  article. 

— ASC  Harry  L.  Jensen 
NPS  LMET  MTT  NAB 
Coronado,  San  Diego 

Reunions 

• USS  Birmingham  (CL  62)  — Reunion 
Aug.  7-13,  Charleston,  S.C.  Contact 
Mary  Ann  Jeffreys,  122  John  Drive, 
Chester,  111.  62233. 

• 123rd  Seabee  Battalion  — Reunion 
Aug.  10-12,  Arlington,  Va.  Contact  Ed 
Widmayer,  13307  Foxhall  Road,  Silver 
Spring,  Md.  20906;  telephone  (301) 
942-8988. 

• USS  Cochino  (SS  345)  — Reunion 
Aug.  13,  Reno,  Nev.  Contact  Lester  B. 


Robertson,  1711  Dixon  Drive,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  80909;  telephone  (719) 
596-0058. 

• USS  Enterprise  (CV  6)  and  air  group 

— Reunion  August  16-20.  Norfolk.  Con- 
tact Howard  W.  Childress,  4143  Ewell 
Point,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  23455;  tele- 
phone (804)  464-1970. 

• USS  Independence  (CVL  22) — Re- 
union August  17-19.  Reno,  Nev.  Contact 
C.J.  Horth,  200  West  San  Bernardino  Ave., 
#117,  Rialto,  Calif.  92376;  telephone  (714) 
874-6849. 

• USS  Thomas  J.  Gary  (DE/DER  326)  — 

Reunion  Aug.  17-20,  West  Virginia.  Con- 
tact Ron  Day,  Route  1,  Box  82,  Heuvelton, 
N.Y.  13654;  telephone  (315)  344-8823. 

• USS  Cortland  (APA  75)  — Reunion 
Aug.  18-20,  St.  Louis.  Contact  Alvin  E. 
Miller,  3425  Center  Point  Road  N.E., 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  52402;  telephone  (319) 
393-8152. 

• USS  Helena,  USS  Benham  (FG  9,  CL 
50,  CA  75,  SSN  725,  DD  397)  — Reunion 
August  23-27.  Helena,  Mont.  Contact  Bill 
Bunker,  596A  West  Huntington  Drive, 
Arcadia,  Calif.  91006;  telephone  (818) 
446-7361. 

• USS  Topeka  (CL  67)  — Reunion  Aug. 
24-26.  Contact  James  W,  Wilson,  1022 
West  Abbott,  Muncie,  Ind.  47303;  tele- 
phone (317)  288-3949. 

• USS  Eaton  (DD/DDE  510)  — Reunion 
August  24-27.  Coralville,  Iowa.  Contact 
Barbara  Gorvin,  Rt.  #1  Box  165,  Oxford, 
Iowa  52322;  telephone  (319)  628-4964. 

• USS  LST  49  — Reunion  August  24-27. 
Pittsburgh.  Contact  Frank  W.  Reeves,  Rt. 
# 4,  Box  204A,  Ava,  Mo.  65608;  telephone 
(417)  683-2440. 

• USS  Ranger  (CVA  61)  — Reunion 
August  25-27.  San  Diego.  Contact  John 
Muzio,  P.O.  Box  49,  Round  Top,  N.Y. 
12473 

• Nebraska  Korean  War  Veterans  — 

Reunion  Aug.  25-27,  Grand  Island,  Neb. 
Contact  Lyle  McMindes,  P.O.  Box  1346, 
Grand  Island,  Neb.  68802. 

• USS  Guam  (CB  2)  — Reunion  August, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.  Contact  J.  L.  LoDestro,  19 
Homestead  St.,  Falconer,  N.Y.  14733. 

• USS  Voge  (FF  1047)  — Reunion  to 
accompany  decommissioning,  August. 
Contact  Public  Affairs  Officer,  USS  Voge 
(FF  1047),  FPO  Miami  34093-1407,- 
telephone  (904)  246-5487  or  (autovon) 
960-5487. 

• USS  McDermut  (DD  677)  — Reunion 
August  31-  Sept.  2.  Nashville,  Term.  Con- 


tact C.H.  Pippitt,  2156  University  Court, 
Clearwater,  Fla.  34624;  telephone  (813) 
461-2904. 

• USS  Clemson  (DD  186,  APD  31)  — 

Reunion  August.  Pittsburgh.  Contact 
Fred  W.  Haag,  92  East  Steuben  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15205;  telephone  (412) 
921-5425. 

• USS  Arided  (AK  73)  — Reunion  in 
August.  Sarasota,  Fla.  Contact  Richard 
Baker,  1002  Catherine  Ave.,  Kinston, 
N.C.  28501. 

• USS  LST  266  — Reunion  August. 
Norfolk.  Contact  Edward  J.  Dyar,  6075 
Darramoor  Road,  Birmingham,  Mich. 
48010;  telephone  (313)  626-7732. 

• USS  Hollister  (DD  788)  — Reunion 
proposed  August.  Contact  John  Mills  Jr., 
1329  Walker  Drive,  Soledad,  Calif.  93960; 
telephone  (408)  678-3285. 

• USS  Garrett  County  (LST  786)  — 
Reunion  August.  Contact  Patrick  C.  San- 
doval, 939  Avant  Ave.,  San  Antonio, 
Texas  78210. 

• USS  Hutchins  (DD  476)  — Reunion 
proposed.  Contact  Edward  Bishop,  1748 
Rolling  Ridge  Lane,  Toms  River,  N.J. 
08755;  telephone  (201)  244-0682. 

• USS  Pitt  (APA  223)  — Reunion  pro- 
posed. Contact  George  Langr,  17  West 
Main  St.,  P.O.  Box  306,  Johnstown,  N.Y. 
12095. 

• U.S.  Navy  Radiomen  — Reunion  pro- 
posed. Norfolk.  Contact  W.  A.  Clendenin, 
P.O.  Box  15432,  Norfolk,  Va.  23511; 
telephone  (804)  853-9108. 

• USS  Juneau  (CLAA  119)  — Reunion 
proposed.  Contact  Kenneth  R.  Cook,  63 
Fort  Royal  Ave.,  Charleston,  S.C.  29407; 
telephone  (803)  556-8102. 

• University  of  Washington  NROTC 
Unit  — Reunion  proposed.  Contact  Com- 
manding Officer,  NROTC  Unit,  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.  98195; 
telephone  (206)  543-0170. 

• USS  Conway  (DD  507),  1942-1970  — 
Reunion  proposed.  Contact  Carl  Shand, 
RD  3,  Ware  Road,  Fulton,  N.Y.  13069; 
telephone  (315)  592-7891. 

• USS  Salem  (CA  139)  — Reunion  pro- 
posed. Contact  Bob  Daniels,  P.O.  Box 
34303,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46234;  telephone 
(317)  271-6850. 

• Boston  University  NROTC  Unit  — 

Reunion  proposed.  Contact  Boston 
University  NROTC  Alumni  Officer, 
Boston  University,  116  Bay  State  Road, 
Boston,  Mass.  02215;  telephone  (617) 
353-4232. 
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Crew  members  play  a fast  game  of  volleyball  dur- 
ing a recreation  period  aboard  the  aircraft  carrier 
USS  Kitty  Hawk  (CV  63).  U.S.  Navy  photo. 
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ling gun  of  the  Phalanx  Close-In 
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3,000,  20mm  rounds  per  minute. 
Photo  by  JOI(AW)  Paul  Engstrom. 
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Pay  and  allowances 

Advance  pay  changes 

Justification  is  now  required  when  a service 
member  requests  an  advance  outside  the  normal 
parameters  of  one  month’s  basic  pay  (less  deduc- 
tions), a 12-month  repayment  schedule  or  an 
eligibility  window  of  30  days  before  departure  to 
60  days  after  arrival.  The  justification  must 
illustrate  extenuating  circumstances,  severe  hard- 
ship or  unusually  large  expenses  that  require  an 
extension  of  the  normal  parameters.  The  justifica- 
tion must  be  provided,  in  writing,  to  the  command- 
ing officer  in  several  important  cases: 

When  a service  member  requests  more  than 
one  month’s  basic  pay,  but  no  greater  than  three 
month’s  basic  pay  (less  deductions),  justification  is 
required.  It  must  be  indicated  that  out-of-pocket 
PCS  expenses  meet  the  amount  of  advance  re- 
quested as  follows: 

• A list  of  actual  or  anticipated  expenses. 


• An  explanation  of  individual  circumstances 
when  greater-than-normal  expenses  might  be  in- 
curred, such  as  a house-  or  apartment-hunting 
trip,  support  of  two  households  when  the  service 
member  is  unable  to  rent  or  sell  a house  at  the 
old  duty  station,  down  payment  on  the  purchase 
of  a house  or  excess  household  goods  shipment 
charges. 

Justification  is  required  when  a service  member 
requests  a repayment  schedule  in  excess  of  12 
months,  but  no  longer  than  24  months,  because 
of  severe  hardships  such  as: 

• Specifics  of  a financial  situation  that  might  in- 
dicate a severe  hardship  in  repaying  the  advance 
in  the  normal  12-month  period. 

• Outstanding  debts  that  will  significantly  reduce 
a service  member’s  pay. 

• Support  of  a large  number  of  dependents. 

When  a service  member  requests  an  advance 

outside  the  window  of  30  days  before  departure  to 
60  days  after  arrival,  written  justification  must  be 
submitted.  When  extenuating  circumstances  war- 
rant, authorization  may  be  given  for  an  advance  of 


Personnel  issues 

Navy  sponsor  program 

An  upcoming  change  to  OpNavInst  1740.3  will  require  assign- 
ment of  a sponsor  for  all  permanent  change  of  station  transfers, 
both  stateside  and  overseas. 

Assignment  of  a sponsor  is  intended  to  provide  positive  first  im- 
pressions and  help  develop  a strong  sense  of  well-being  for  new 
arrivals.  The  sponsor  is  usually  the  first  contact  the  new  member 
has  with  the  new  job. 

The  enlisted  requisition  time  has  been  expanded  from  seven 
months  to  nine  months,  which  also  provides  additional  time  for 
the  receiving  command  to  assign  a sponsor. 

CNO  recommends  sponsors  be  E-5  or  above  and  that 
detaching  members  not  be  assigned  as  sponsors.  Each  sponsor 
must  be  thoroughly  briefed  on  the  responsibilities  of  the  assign- 
ment, attend  sponsor  training  and  be  motivated  to  do  the  best 
possible  job.  For  more  information,  refer  to  OpNavInst  1740.3.  □ 


Double  credit  for 
Orion  sailors 

Personnel  assigned  to  USS 
Orion  (AS  18),  homeported  in 
LaMaddalena,  Sardinia,  will 
receive  double  sea  duty  credit 
if  they  extend  their  tours  at 
least  one  year. 

Members  assigned  to  Orion 
are  eligible  to  receive  one  of 
the  options  available  under 
the  overseas  tour  extension 
incentives  program. 

More  information  on  this 
program  can  be  found  in  the 
Enlisted  Transfer  Manual  (Art. 
4.11),  in  NavOp  3/89  or  con- 
tact your  career  counselor.  □ 
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up  to  90  days  before  departure  or  180  days  after 
arrival.  Justification  must  be  specific  to  indicate 
the  circumstances  requiring  an  early  or  late  ad- 
vance of  pay,  as  follows: 

• Early  or  late  arrival  of  dependents. 

• Extended  delay  in  acquiring  permanent 
housing. 

Commanding  officers,  or  their  designated 
representatives,  must  provide  the  service 
member’s  personnel  support  office  with  a written 
authorization  for  the  following: 

• Any  advance  pay  to  service  members  in 
grades  E-3  or  below. 

• Any  advance  of  basic  pay  greater  than  one 
month,  less  deductions. 

• Any  advance  pay  repayment  schedule  greater 
than  12  months. 

• Any  receipt  of  advance  pay  prior  to  30  days 
before  departure  or  60  days  after  arrival. 

Any  pay  advance  related  to  a PCS  move  must 
be  paid  back  prior  to  the  authorization  of  another 
pay  advance  for  a different  PCS. 

For  more  information,  refer  to  NavOp  129/88.  □ 


Voting  assistance 

Voter  slogan  contest 

The  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Program  is  look- 
ing for  original  slogans  to  increase  voter 
awareness  and  inspire  people  to  vote.  The  win- 
ning slogan  will  be  used  on  posters,  in  voting 
manuals,  in  various  publications  and  in  other 
media  materials  during  the  1990  media  campaign. 

The  winner  will  receive  a certificate  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  military  service  with 
the  highest  percentage  of  individual  participation 
will  also  receive  special  recognition. 

Send  slogans,  art  work  or  both  to  the  FVAP, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  The  Pentagon, 
Room  1B457,  Washington,  D.C.  20301.  Slogans 
should  be  submitted  on  8 1/2"  x 11"  regular 
letter-size  paper,  with  full  name  and  mailing 
address.  Entry  deadline  is  July  31,  1989.  Contact 
your  voting  action  officer  or  call  FVAP  at  (202) 
695-0663  or  Autovon  225-0663.  □ 


Second  look  for  senior  sailors 

A special  E-7/E-8/E-9  selection  board  has  been  established  to 
consider  senior  enlisted  personnel  for  advancement  who  were  not 
considered  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Examples  of  those  sailors  who  may  qualify  for  reconsideration 
include  sailors  who  have  converted  ratings  and  were  screened  for 
their  pre-conversion  rating;  sailors  who  were  forward-deployed  on 
submarines  and  did  not  get  the  necessary  paper  work  submitted 
before  leaving,  missing  their  boards;  or  sailors  who  finished  their 
advancement  requirements,  but  did  not  have  them  entered  in 
their  service  records  on  time. 

Candidates  will  be  considered  on  a case-by-case  basis  and,  if 
eligible,  will  have  their  records  compared  against  those  con- 
sidered by  the  regular  board.  Requests  for  reconsideration  must 
include  the  sailor’s  name,  SSN,  PNEC,  regular  board  concerned, 
summary  of  error,  command  endorsement  and  must  be  received 
at  NMPC-221  by  Jan.  1,  1990. 

For  more  information,  contact  NMPC-221  at  (202)  694-2763  or 
Autovon  224-2763.  □ 


USS  Iowa 
families’  fund 

A special  fund  for  the  families 
of  sailors  lost  aboard  the  battle- 
ship Iowa  in  the  April  19  turret 
explosion  has  been  set  up  in 
Norfolk. 

Contributions  may  be  sent 
to:  USS  Iowa  Fund,  P.O.  Box 
3008,  Norfolk,  Va.  23514. 

Make  checks  payable  to 
“USS  Iowa  Fund.” 

The  donations  will  be  chan- 
neled to  Iowa  family  members 
through  the  United  Way  of 
South  Hampton  Roads. 

For  further  information,  call 
(804)  446-1400.  □ 
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USS  Juneau  adapts 
to  new  mission 


On  scene  in  Prince  William  Sound,  Navy  units 
and  know-how  are  put  to  a different  test. 


The  ever-expanding  role  of  the 
Navy  in  foreign  and  domestic  affairs 
has  widened  to  include  the  emergency 
effort  to  clean  up  the  United  States' 
largest  oil  spill. 

On  March  24,  1989,  while  sailing 
outbound  from  Valdez,  Alaska,  the 
supertanker  Exxon  Valdez  ran 
aground  and  lost  10.9  million  gallons 
of  cmde  oil  into  Prince  William 
Sound,  100  miles  southeast  of  An- 
chorage. This  catastrophe  triggered  a 
series  of  events  that  landed  hundreds 
of  Navy  personnel  along  some  of  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  southern 
Alaska  coastline. 

Within  hours  of  the  disaster,  Exxon 
and  the  state  of  Alaska  requested 


Story  by  JOl  Lee  Bosco 

governmental  aid  in  the  monumental 
cleanup  effort.  The  Coast  Guard  was 
tasked  with  organizing  the  entire 
operation  and  managing  the  military 
equipment  needed  to  begin  the  oil 
recovery. 

Coast  Guard  officials  at  Valdez 
soon  requested  two  oil-skimmers 
from  the  Navy's  supervisor  of  salvage 
at  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command.  On 
Easter  Sunday,  operators  from  the 
Navy's  Emergency  Ship  Salvage 
Material  System  at  Naval  Com- 
munication Station,  Stockton,  Calif, 
were  en  route  to  Valdez  with  two 
Marco  class-V  skimmers. 

Due  to  the  enormity  of  the  spill, 
NavSea  was  soon  tasked  with  pro- 


viding 20  more  oil-skimmer  systems. 
More  than  100  contract  operators  and 
supervisory  personnel  were  dispatched 
to  Valdez  with  the  skimming  equip- 
ment, which  came  from  both  Stock- 
ton  and  Naval  Support  Center,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.  In  all,  700  tons  of  gear 
were  airlifted,  by  C-5s  and  C-141s,  to 
Valdez.  The  Navy  had  to  set  up  a 
management  and  support  complex  at 
Valdez  to  assist  the  Coast  Guard  in 
putting  the  Navy  assets  to  work.  A 
leased  vessel  carried  a maintenance 
facility  from  skimmer  to  skimmer, 
keeping  them  all  operating  at  maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

So  far,  the  Navy's  efforts  have  paid 
off;  NavSea  experts  say  50  percent  of 
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all  floating  oil  recovered  so  far  from 
the  spill  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  Navy. 

Bad  weather  forced  delays  in  the 
cleanup.  As  workers  and  equipment 
gathered  to  begin  the  unprecedented 
operation,  the  Navy  was  called  on  to 
provide  a ship  that  could  support  the 
growing  number  of  people  involved  in 
the  cleanup.  In  response,  USS  Juneau 
(LPD  10)  sailed  from  its  home  port  in 
San  Diego.  Juneau  arrived  at  Valdez 
on  April  24  to  provide  vital  support 
services,  including  berthing,  food 
service,  transportation,  medical 
facilities  and  equipment  support  for 
oil-spill  workers.  On  April  24,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Dick  Cheney  ordered 
USS  Fort  McHenry  (LSD  43)  to  the 
disaster  area  to  assist  with  com- 
munications and  housing. 

Juneau  also  served  as  command 
ship  for  the  Alaska  oil-spill  task  force 
operations. 

As  civilian  cleanup  workers  joined 
the  550-man  crew  aboard  Juneau, 
comments  on  living  conditions  of  the 
visiting  cleanup  workers  ranged  from, 
"I  wanna  go  home,"  to,  "This  is 
super,  just  like  the  Ritz." 

Juneau  crew  members  helped  the 
civilians  find  berthing  areas  and  guided 
their  new  shipmates  around  the  ship 
to  familiarize  them  with  what  would 
be  their  home  for  the  weeks  ahead. 

Although  they  had  been  forewarned, 
some  of  the  new  crew  members 
brought  along  too  much  personal 
gear.  The  cramped  confines  of  the 
berthing  areas  gave  them  cause  for 
concern.  "I  thought  my  things  might 
not  fit,  but  I need  my  personal  pro- 
ducts (makeup,  perfume  and  hair- 
spray)  — after  all  I'm  a lady,  you 
know!"  said  one  woman  team 
member. 

The  cleanup  crew  also  included 
fishermen  already  accustomed  to  the 
tight  confines  of  shipboard  life.  The 
living  spaces  aboard  Juneau  seemed 
luxurious  to  these  "old  salts"  and 
they  were  happy  to  be  part  of  the 


Navy's  vital  new  mission  in  their  en- 
dangered home  waters. 

The  ship  arrived  with  much  needed 
support  equipment  including  two 
CH-46  Sea  Knight  helicopters,  15 
Zodiac  boats  and  three  four-wheel- 
drive,  all-terrain  vehicles.  In  addition, 
Juneau  brought  nine  56-foot  mecha- 
nized landing  craft,  capable  of  carry- 
ing up  to  120  passengers  or  34  tons  of 
cargo,  two  36-foot  landing  craft 
vehicles  and  personnel  carriers 
capable  of  carrying  36  passengers  or 
several  light  vehicles.  The  cleanup 
crew  also  made  use  of  two 
17-passenger,  36-foot  light  personnel 
landing  craft  and  two  25-foot  light 
amphibious  resupply  craft  with  on- 
land  driving  capability  — all  delivered 
by  Juneau. 

Juneau  also  provided  the  cleanup 
team  with  a fully  equipped  machine 
shop,  engine  repair  shop,  motor  re- 
wind shop  and  electronic  repair  shop. 
Juneau  also  has  a complete  medical 
and  dental  facility,  including  a ten- 
bed  medical  ward. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  crew, 
Juneau  was  home  to  the  Alaska 
Marine  Air/Ground  Task  Force,  an 
89-member  team  organized  especially 
for  the  cleanup  effort  from  various 
Fleet  Marine  Force  Pacific  units  and 
a 52-member  crew  to  operate  trans- 
port boats  from  USS  Mobile  (LKA 
115),  USS  Durham  (LKA  114)  and 
Naval  Amphibious  Base  Coronado, 
Calif. 

Exxon  has  pledged  to  pay  some 
reimbursement  of  Navy  costs  for  the 
massive  cleanup  effort.  There  is  no 
estimate  of  the  final  cost  in  dollars 
and  cents  for  this  emergency  action. 

The  task  force  was  visited  by  Vice 
President  Dan  Quayle  on  May  4.  The 
vice  president  called  the  cleanup,  "a 
very  coordinated  effort  to  return  this 
beautiful  part  of  our  country  back  to 
what  it  was."  □ 

Bosco  is  a photo] ournalist  assigned  to  All 
Hands. 


Left:  USS  Juneau.  Below:  NavSea  pro- 
vided the  gear  for  clean-up  operations 
in  Prince  William  Sound. 
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Fit  to  be  Navy 


The  Navy’s  health  and  fitness  program  is 
in  great  shape  and  getting  stronger. 


Gunner's  Mate  1st  Class  Jack 
Fogarty  remembers  his  boot  camp 
training  as  though  it  were  only  yester- 
day and  not  20  years  ago. 

"It  was  a time  in  my  life  when  I 
never  felt  more  physically  fit,"  said 
Fogarty. 

"We  didn't  have  to  worry  about  PT. 
We  marched  a lot  and,  if  we  screwed 
up,  we  did  pushups.  If  you  were  out 
of  formation,  you  ran  double  time," 
he  recalled.  "But  I also  remember 
crowding  into  this  small  room  full  of 
smoke  from  all  the  cigarettes.  And 
liberty  was  a beer  blowout  in 
Chicago,"  Fogarty  recalled.  "But  back 
in  those  days,  that  was  all  part  of  be- 
ing a sailor." 

Today's  recruit  comes  into  a dif- 
ferent Navy  environment.  Smoking  is 
not  permitted  at  the  Navy's  training 
command  and  sailors  are  more  con- 
cerned than  ever  about  their  health 
and  physical  readiness.  The  sailors  of 
the  90s  — and  beyond  — will  have  to 
be  both  physically  fit  and  mentally 
alert,  for  the  naval  warfare  world  of 
the  next  century  will  be  complex, 
demanding  and  dangerous. 

The  emphasis  on  physical  readi- 
ness in  recent  years  has  shifted  from 
simply  passing  a twice-yearly  physi- 
cal fitness  test  to  helping  Navy  peo- 
ple change  their  lifestyles,  said  CAPT 
Julius  W.  Dell,  director  of  health  and 
physical  readiness  at  NMPC. 

To  assist  the  fleet  and  shore  sta- 
tions in  this  effort,  the  pride,  profes- 


Story  by  JOl  Jim  Quirk 

sionalism  and  personal  excellence 
division  has  developed  a packet  of  in- 
formation as  a guide  to  commanding 
officers  in  implementing  a health  and 
physical  readiness  program.  Entitled 
"Forge  The  Future  — Fit  Today  for 
Tomorrow's  Challenges,"  the  packet 
contains  resource  listings,  publicity 
materials,  fitness  coordinator  materi- 
als and  safety  officer  materials,  all 
designed  to  help  the  commanding  of- 
ficer "keep  people  on-line,  enhance 
productivity,  boost  morale  and  in- 
crease retention." 

"We  can't  assume  that  people  are 
fit  — we  have  to  be  sure.  Current  op- 
erations show  clearly  the  kind  of  sus- 
tained alertness  and  instant  response 
often  required  at  a moment's  notice," 
said  ADM  C.A.H.  Trost,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  requires 
every  command  to  have  a compre- 
hensive health  promotion  program  to 
maintain  operational  readiness,  max- 
imize individual  performance  and  re- 
duce health  care  costs.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  likewise  man- 
dated a health  policy  "to  improve  and 
maintain  military  readiness  and  the 
quality  of  life  of  DoD  personnel  and 
other  beneficiaries." 

"Our  job  is  to  assist  the  leadership 
in  the  field  from  the  COs  to  the  fit- 
ness coordinators,  from  the  family 
service  centers  to  health  care  pro- 
viders, from  the  mess  stewards  to  the 
athletic  directors.  We're  here  to  help 


them  and  make  recommendations  for 
changes  to  policy  when  they  become 
apparent,"  said  Dell. 

As  the  CNO  said,  "This  campaign 
will  work  because  of  leadership  in- 
volvement . . . and  because  good 
health  and  fitness  make  good  sense." 

There  is  evidence  the  Navy  is  be- 
coming more  physically  fit,  according 
to  the  latest  data.  Results  from  the 

1987  and  1988  Navywide  PRTs  show 
that  95.6  percent  of  442,006  sailors 
passed  their  1988  tests,  compared  to 
93.8  percent  of  437,432  members  in 
1987.  In  addition,  fewer  members 
were  medically  waived  (4.6  percent 
compared  to  4.9  percent)  and  fewer 
members  were  diagnosed  as  obese 
(1.9  percent  compared  to  2.1  percent). 
That  means  some  8,500  more  sailors 
met  minimum  PRT  standards  in 

1988  than  in  1987. 

Much  of  this  increase  in  overall 
Navy  fitness  can  be  attributed  to  the 
hard  work  of  Navy  fitness  coor- 
dinators. 

These  key  players  in  the  Navy  fit- 
ness campaign  are  often  more  than 
mere  collateral  duty  types.  Navy  fit- 
ness coordinators  can  go  on  to 
become  certified  exercise  leaders 
through  the  American  College  of 
Sports  Medicine.  And  they  have  a 
reference  and  training  manual  to  pro- 
vide them  with  guidance.  Soon  the 
Navy  will  be  publishing  an  updated 
version  of  OpNav  6100. ID,  the  in- 
struction on  PRT.  They  have  also  de- 
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veloped  a software  program  to  assist 
coordinators  in  their  reporting  proc- 
ess, prepare  letters  of  appreciation 
and  Page  13  record  entries  as  well  as 
calculating  data. 

The  Navy  has  sent  teams  of  profes- 
sionals to  stateside  and  overseas  com- 
mands to  conduct  seminars  on  good 
health.  The  seminars  deal  with  nutri- 
tion, stress  management,  hyperten- 
sion, weight  control,  physical  readi- 
ness testing,  how  to  stop  smoking 
and  preventing  lower  back  injury. 

LCDR  Edward  J.  Marcinik,  a mem- 
ber of  one  of  those  fitness  teams,  said 
many  commands  have  excellent  phy- 
sical training  equipment  facilities, 
but  activities  are  not  well  organized. 
"More  command  fitness  coordinators 
need  to  organize  a safe  and  effective 
program,"  he  said. 


However,  he  also  noted  numerous 
commands  that  have  effective  pro- 
grams and  are  successful  in  encourag- 
ing people  to  become  more  physical- 
ly active.  For  instance,  he  cited  the 
Naval  Training  Command  in  Orlan- 
do, Fla.,  which  promotes  health  fairs 
and  other  recreational  programming 
that  gets  people  involved  and  special 
fitness  attractions  to  bring  out  fam- 
ilies and  retirees. 

At  the  Naval  Station  in  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  40  participants  at  the  ex- 
ecutive level  attended  a one-hour 
briefing  on  the  program  and  80 
members,  from  all  levels  of  the  com- 
mand, spent  a whole  day  learning  from 
the  pride,  professionalism  and  personal 
excellence  team  how  to  promote  bet- 
ter health  and  physical  readiness. 

"It  was  a very  good  seminar.  We  got 


Crew  members  jog  around  the  “steel 
beach’’  of  an  escort  ship  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  More  and  more  sailors  are  taking 
“fitness  breaks”  during  operations. 

a lot  of  good  information  and  the 
questions  document  the  high  level  of 
interest,"  said  LT  Nancy  Blanken- 
ship, assistant  staff  judge  advocate  at 
Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville.  She 
coordinated  the  event,  which  re- 
quired considerable  advanced  plan- 
ning, because  there  are  so  many  com- 
mands spread  throughout  the  Jack- 
sonville area. 

"It  wasn't  a problem  to  get  people 
to  come  to  the  seminar,"  she  said, 
"because  health  and  physical  readi- 
ness is  a top  priority." 

Blankenship  observed  during  the 
event  that  health  and  fitness  are  often 
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For  sailors  with  a commitment  to  fitness,  staying 
in  shape  is  just  as  important  as  getting  into  shape. 


hotly  discussed  topics  out  in  the  fleet. 

"People  are  concerned  about  many 
things  in  this  area,"  she  said.  "There 
are  gray  areas  in  policy  that  obviously 
need  working  out.  For  example,  some 
people  want  a walking  test  so  that  we 
can  do  the  same  thing  in  a less  stress- 
ful way." 

But,  clearly,  one  of  the  hottest  top- 
ics is  smoking  policy.  "I  thought  the 
smoking  cessation  issue  was  going  to 
be  a small  part  of  the  seminar,  but  it 
drew  very  heated  discussion,  especial- 
ly on  the  topic  of  designated  areas," 
she  said.  There  was  also  a question  of 
consistent  enforcement  of  the  policy, 
Blankenship  noted.  "Some  com- 
mands are  really  laying  down  the  law 
and  some  are  not  taking  any  action  at 
all,"  she  said. 

Blankenship  also  observed  that 
compliance  with  fitness  standards 
has  increased  since  the  Navy  made 
physical  fitness  a prerequisite  for  ad- 
vancement or  change  of  station  orders 
people  are  taking  the  program  more 
seriously.  "Anytime  you  affect  some- 
one's pocketbook  or  duty  station,  you 
are  going  to  get  their  attention,"  she 
said. 

Another  important  means  of  en- 
couraging compliance  with  fitness 
standards  is  by  command  example, 
according  to  LCDR  Michael  D. 
Curley,  another  seminar  team  mem- 
ber. "We  find  the  most  effective  pro- 
grams where  commanding  officers 
and  the  senior  staff  set  the  example. 

"It  makes  sense  to  give  the  crew 
time  off  to  exercise,"  Curley  said.  "It 
may  be  logistically  difficult  in  some 
cases,  but  it  will  increase  productiv- 
ity through  alertness  and  stamina, 
make  the  crew  feel  healthy,  help 
them  deal  with  stress  and  build  esprit 
de  corps." 

According  to  Curley,  "There  is  evi- 
dence that  the  program  is  working. 
The  average  time  for  the  one-and-a- 
half-mile  run  has  decreased  by  30  sec- 
onds in  the  last  four  years.  The  num- 


ber of  situps  is  up  and  the  average  per- 
cent of  body  fat  is  down,"  he  said. 

But  there  is  more  to  Navy  fitness 
than  exercise.  Fitness  team  member 
LCDR  Kim  Taylor  concentrates  on 
smoking  prevention.  A former  smok- 
er himself,  Taylor  advocates  the 
"complete  elimination"  of  what  he 
refers  to  as  "an  addiction.  It  is  the 
most  preventable  cause  of  premature 
death,"  Taylor  said.  "Our  smoking 
rates  are  a lot  higher  than  civilian 
rates  — 44  percent  for  military  com- 
pared to  28  percent  for  civilian." 

According  to  the  Navy,  the  highest 
smoking  rate  is  found  among  sailors 
assigned  to  surface  ships,  fully  half  of 
whom  smoke.  Men  are  more  likely  to 
smoke  than  women  and  more 
enlisted  smoke  than  officers.  About 
20  percent  of  Navy  people  who  at- 
tempted to  quit  smoking  during  the 
last  two  years  have  been  successful, 
many  without  the  benefit  of  formal 
smoking  cessation  programs. 

The  fitness  team  also  meets  with 
other  professionals  concerned  with 
health  and  physical  readiness 
throughout  the  Navy  community  in- 
cluding dieticians,  athletic  directors, 


morale,  welfare  and  recreation  per- 
sonnel, physical  therapists  and  the 
staffs  of  family  service  centers. 
Together,  they  share  up-to-date  infor- 
mation about  the  best  ways  to  help 
sailors  become  healthier  and  more  fit. 

As  the  coordinator  for  Navy  health 
promotion,  the  health  and  physical 
readiness  division  interacts  with 
many  public  and  private  experts  on 
the  subject. 

Navy  health  promoters  draw  on  the 
expertise  of  others  to  develop  a varie- 
ty of  printed  and  video  materials. 
Videos  are  available  from  Navy 
libraries  at  the  training  and  support 
centers  in  Norfolk  and  San  Diego. 
Navy  publications  on  health  are 
available  at  the  distribution  center  in 
Philadelphia. 

For  more  information  on  what  you 
can  do  to  contribute  to  the  Navy's  ef- 
fort to  promote  health  and  fitness, 
write:  Fiealth  and  Physical  Readiness 
Division,  NMPC-68,  RM-G809, 
Washington,  D.C.  20370  or  call  (202) 
694-5742,  Autovon  224-5742.  □ 

Quirk  is  a reservist  with  Navlnfo  101, 
Boston. 
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Fit  around 
the  fleet 


Sailors  come  up  with  innovative 
ways  to  stay  physically  fit. 


Story  by  JOl  Jim  Quirk 


The  physical  readiness  coordinators 
throughout  the  Navy  are  only  limited 
by  their  imagination  and  willingness 
to  meet  the  challenge  in  the  Navy's 
campaign  to  promote  health  and 
physical  fitness. 

Interviews  with  fitness  coor- 
dinators and  recreation  specialists 
show  that  their  efforts,  if  supported 
by  the  chain  of  command,  produce 
positive  results. 

In  the  most  successful  cases,  the 
command  leadership  has  not  only 
given  its  support  but  has  become  a 
participant  in  the  fitness  program.  By 
involving  everyone  in  the  chain  of 
command,  the  fitness  effort  is  aimed 
at  making  participation  a fun  thing 
rather  than  a grueling,  mandatory 
event. 

An  excellent  example  of  total  par- 
ticipation is  found  aboard  USS  Mobile 
Bay  (CG  53).  The  command  fully  sup- 
ports the  fitness  effort  through  par- 
ticipation and  outfitting  of  teams 
representing  the  ship,  according  to 
LTJG  Mike  Hill,  ship's  athletics  of- 
ficer. "We  have  teams  in  tennis,  bowl- 
ing, softball  and  golf.  We're  the  ship 
the  others  come  to  beat,"  said  Hill. 
"Our  best  golfer  is  the  captain  and  he 
likes  to  take  junior  enlisteds  to  the 
course  to  teach  them  the  game." 

The  cruiser's  physical  readiness 
coordinator  is  LT  Al  Wallace,  who  ap- 


proaches his  job  with  zeal.  When  he 
took  the  job,  he  realized,  "I  had  to 
become  smart  about  the  subject."  He 
studied  up,  and  the  results  of  his 
fitness  research  have  had  an  effect  on 
the  entire  crew.  The  new  salad  bar 
and  the  physical  fitness  equipment 
room  offer  attractive  alternatives  to 
greasy  foods  and  the  bar  scene.  From 
the  moment  a sailor  reports  aboard, 
his  health  and  physical  readiness 
comes  under  scrutiny.  "We  work  very 
patiently  with  anyone  having  prob- 


Top:  ADI  (AW)  R.E.  Nicholson  and  AZ2 
Pamela  Korbe  run  around  Norfolk  Naval 
Base’s  perimeter.  Above:  USS  Kitty 
Hawk  (CV  63)  crew  members  “ride” 
their  bicycles  on  the  flight  deck. 

lems  either  with  their  weight  or  con- 
ditioning," Wallace  said.  If  someone 
needs  expert  advice  to  get  a problem 
under  control,  Wallace  sends  the 
sailor  ashore  for  as  long  as  necessary, 
up  to  six  weeks.  The  physical  train- 
ing efforts  have  paid  off  with  the  ship 
gamering  highest  point  totals  in 
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sports  competitions  and  numerous 
athletic  awards. 

"We  care  about  our  people,"  said 
the  ship's  physical  readiness  coor- 
dinator. "We  provide  a system  and 
the  information  to  encourage  them. 
Deep  down,  everybody  wants  to  look 
good  but  they  often  lack  either  the 
tools  or  knowledge.  Once  we  help 
them  feel  good  about  themselves,  we 
help  reorient  their  attitude  so  they 
can  stay  that  way." 

Athletic  Director  Charles  f.  Plisco 
at  Naval  Training  Command,  Or- 
lando, Fla.,  goes  all  out  to  find  ways 
to  generate  interest  in  physical 
activities. 

"Last  year  we  had  a picnic  for  Armed 
Forces  Day,"  Plisco  said.  "It  was  like 
a carnival,  involving  a whole  bunch 


of  different  events  and  competitions. 
Naturally,  the  most  popular  'event' 
was  throwing  a ball  that  dunked  the 
commanding  officer  in  a tank. 

"But  seriously,  we  do  try  to  pro- 
mote the  idea  that  physical  readiness 
isn't  just  pushups  and  situps,  but  it 
can  be  fun  as  well,"  he  said.  "We  have 
swim  meets  and  other  competitions 
almost  all  the  time." 

Plisco  no  longer  abides  by  the  old 
adage  that  says  you  can't  organize  ac- 
tivities over  the  weekend  since  most 
sailors  want  to  go  ashore.  "We  found 
sailors  will  participate  if  you  organize 
the  events.  We  had  so  many  come  out 
for  one  basketball  tournament,  we 
were  able  to  organize  60  teams,"  he 
said.  "We  regularly  organize  sports 
tournaments  for  all  ages,  and  we  in- 


MM1  Robert  Vera  leads  an  aerobics 
class  on  USS  Hunley. 


elude  families  and  children.  We  have 
a women's  softball  league  and  use 
dependents  to  fill  out  the  teams,"  he 
said. 

With  the  support  of  the  family  serv- 
ice center,  Plisco  has  organized  a 
health  fair  next  to  the  Navy  Ex- 
change, setting  up  booths  for  blood 
pressure  testing  and  offering  other 
health  resource  materials.  "The  den- 
tal people  offered  free  oral  cancer 
screening  and  there  was  even  a vet 
clinic  for  pets,"  Plisco  said. 

The  fitness  coordinator  for  Heli- 
copter Sea  Control  Wing  1,  NAS  Nor- 
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Hunley’s  special  services  director,  Lou- 
anne  Davis,  monitors  the  read-out  of  a 
computerized  rowing  machine. 


folk,  saw  her  job  as  more  fun  than 
work.  It  became  her  personal  chal- 
lenge to  get  the  35-member  unit  in 
shape. 

"I  try  to  encourage  others  and  help 
them  by  running  with  them  if  they 
want  me  to,"  said  Aviation  Main- 
tenance Administrationman  2nd  Class 
Pamela  Korbe.  She  assisted  several 
senior  enlisted  people  in  losing  pounds 
by  setting  up,  and  then  participating  in, 
exercise  programs  for  them. 

"We  used  to  practice  for  PRT  every 
two  months,  which  made  it  easier  for 
the  actual  test,"  she  said.  "But  be- 
cause our  people  fly  out  a lot,  it  was 
difficult  to  keep  up." 

But  Korbe  kept  up.  Even  while  she 
was  pregnant,  she  kept  in  shape  by 
walking  two  miles  up  until  two 
weeks  before  delivery.  After  the  birth 
of  her  child,  she  returned  to  running 
and  lost  the  weight  she  had  gained 
the  previous  nine  months. 

Michelle  Caporale,  fitness  coor- 
dinator at  the  Naval  Station  in  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  is  striving  to  acquaint 
the  30-plus  ships  — including  two 
battleships  — with  the  programs  she 
offers.  Among  her  most  successful  ef- 
forts — a weight  management  pro- 
gram that  includes  information  on 
diet  and  an  exercise  regimen.  She 
also  offers  a fitness  "pre-testing" 
program  that  gives  people  their 
physical  condition  before  they  begin 
exercising. 

Louanne  Davis,  the  recreational 
specialist  for  Submarine  Squadron  8 


on  board  USS  Hunley  (AS  31)  in  Nor- 
folk, has  seen  to  it  that  a variety  of 
activities,  including  competitive 
events  and  tournaments,  are  now  of- 
fered. The  squadron  even  has  a run- 
ning team.  "The  skipper  and  chaplain 
are  avid  runners,  so  we  offer  that  and 
other  aerobics,"  she  said. 

Hunley  converted  a missile  maga- 
zine for  use  as  a gym.  "It  gets  really 
heavy  use,  especially  underway,"  she 
noted.  Sailors  can  simultaneously 
hold  a three-on-three  basketball 
game,  four-on-four  volleyball  game 
and  operate  about  six  pieces  of  fitness 
equipment  at  the  same  time  in  the 
gym,  which  can  also  be  used  for  per- 
sonnel inspections,  lectures  and 
variety  shows. 

Kris  Carpenter,  the  director  of  the 
fitness  and  wellness  program  at  Naval 
Station  San  Diego  oversees  a staff  of 
13  instructors  at  various  fitness 
centers,  a fitness  coordinator,  a nutri- 
tionist and  an  exercise  physiologist. 
In  addition  to  taking  care  of  station 
personnel,  this  team  offers  services  to 
the  89  ships  homeported  there. 
Carpenter  and  her  staff  recently  began 
bringing  their  program  to  the  ships, 
offering  weight  control  advice.  The 
team  operates  out  of  a motor  home 
equipped  for  physical  fitness  testing. 
"We  offer  a barrage  of  exams  from  a 
cholesterol  check  to  a heart  test.  We 
hold  frequent  seminars  on  weight 
control,  stress  management,  nutri- 
tion and  heart  disease,"  she  noted. 

Officials  at  Naval  Base  Seattle  are 


still  analyzing  the  results  of  a pilot 
program  entitled  "Life  Enhancement 
Ashore  and  Afloat." 

Through  the  use  of  computers, 
individuals  can  get  a "self-health  ap- 
praisal" and  the  command  is  able  to 
develop  a profile  of  its  personnel's 
needs  for  planning  a fitness  program. 

Fleet  recreation  has  established  a 
library  of  70  videotapes  emphasizing 
health  and  fitness  that  are  required 
viewing  as  part  of  general  military 
training.  "The  sailors  never  know 
whether  it's  going  to  be  a wacky 
video  on  western  dancing  or  skate- 
boarding or  a serious  piece  on  heart 
disease,"  said  Marie  Capogna,  fleet 
recreation  coordinator.  She  said  if  the 
program  is  adopted  Navywide,  they 
will  have  to  figure  out  a way  of  set- 
ting up  a lending  library  and  increas- 
ing the  tape  selection. 

Capogna  said  the  fleet  recreation 
people  schedule  quarterly  health  and 
fitness  events  "that  are  purely  recrea- 
tional — for  no  other  reason  than  to 
get  together  and  have  fun."  For  in- 
stance, one  unit  went  river  rafting 
and  another  had  a seafood  barbecue. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  ex- 
amples of  innovation  and  determina- 
tion that  enable  health  and  fitness 
coordinators  to  provide  sailors  with 
whatever  they  need  to  help  them  stay 
fit  around  the  fleet.  □ 


Quirk  is  a reservist  with  Navlnfo  101, 
Boston. 
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Good  to  the  last  mug. 


Story  and  photos  by  PH2  Carl  Duvall 


Coffee  — ask  any  true  sailors  about 
coffee.  Their  responses  sound  like 
television  commercials.  Coffee  helps 
wake  them  up  in  the  morning,  keeps 
them  “wired"  throughout  the  day, 
keeps  them  alert  at  night.  When  it 
isn't  perking  them  up,  it  helps  calm 
them  down. 

It's  light,  dark,  bitter,  sweet,  hot, 
cold  and  has  an  aroma  anywhere  from 
burnt  to  beautiful. 

On  board  every  Navy  ship,  coffee 
is  generally  considered  the  lifeblood 
of  the  fleet.  The  sailors  of  USS  fohn 
F.  Kennedy  (CV  67)  are  no  exception. 

Every  “JFK"  coffee  aficionado 
claims  membership  in  the  best  coffee 
mess  on  board  and  has  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  each  individual  coffee 
mess  throughout  the  ship. 

Based  on  this  knowledge,  some 
tailor  their  coffee  drinking  to  suit 
their  mood,  or  help  create  one,  by 
sampling  a cup  from  the  crew's  mess 
deck  (where  the  brew  is  generally  of 
a lighter  nature),  from  the  stalwart 
standard  in  the  chief's  mess,  or  from 
the  power-punch  jolt  from  the  espres- 
so machine  in  the  officer's  wardroom. 
Air  wing  coffee  is  rumored  to  taste 
like  JP-5  jet  fuel. 

According  to  assistant  supply  offi- 
cer LCDR  John  Proctor,  coffee  is 


served  at  all  formal  dinners  and  recep- 
tions. It's  a regular  part  of  every 
menu.  “I've  been  doing  this  for  more 
than  22  years  and  I would  never  con- 
sider serving  a meal  without  serving 
coffee,"  Proctor  said.  “Leaving  out 
coffee  would  be  as  bad  as  leaving  off 
a napkin." 

For  a full  crew,  with  air  wing  on 
board,  Kennedy  supplies  48,000 
pounds  of  roasted  coffee  a year.  That 
makes  about  144,000  gallons  (about 


Above:  MA2(SW)  Larry  Rodgers  pours 
what  he  thinks  is  the  “best  coffee’’ 
aboard  USS  Iowa  (BB  61). 

1,152,000  cups)  annually.  If  those 
figures  are  a little  too  difficult  to  com- 
prehend, just  figure  about  24,000 
eight-ounce  cups  a week.  The  coffee 
is  issued  in  pre-measured  bags  of 
about  a pound  each. 

The  sugar  required  for  this  much 
coffee  exceeds  60,000  pounds  a year 
(1,154  pounds  a week).  Creamer  is 
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Left:  SA  Jimmy  “Bull”  Wilson  gets  to  the  bot- 
tom of  Iowa’s  largest  coffee  cup.  Above:  AT2 
Michael  Morris  enjoys  his  “jump  start,”  even 
though  it’s  not  from  his  favorite  cup.  Top:  Cups 
adorn  many  bulkheads  aboard  Kennedy. 
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issued  in  those  familiar  little  packets, 
more  than  220,000  of  them  a year. 

"Coffee  is  a standard  under  which 
the  Navy  operates,"  Proctor  said.  "We 
keep  fresh  coffee  available  for  every 
sailor  on  board  24  hours  a day,  seven 
days  a week,  365  days  a year." 

And  when  the  assistant  supply  of- 
ficer says  "every  sailor,"  he  means  it. 

"After  you  transfer  the  flag  on  Ken- 
nedy to  his  barge,  by  golly,  the  coffee 
pot  is  the  second  thing  to  go,"  Proctor 
said. 

Interestingly  enough,  in  1838  Con- 
gress substituted  coffee  for  rum  in  the 
rations  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Coffee  has  been  a favorite  food 
(chewing  the  beans  has  been  popular 
in  some  cultures  for  hundreds  of 
years)  and  beverage  ever  since  its 
discovery  by  an  Ethiopian  goatherder 


named  Kaldi  in  850  A.D.  Legend  has 
it  that  the  goatherder  observed  his 
animals  awake  all  night  and  frisking 
about  after  having  eaten  the  bright 
red  berries  from  trees  growing  in  his 
pasture. 

Coffee  was  introduced  from  Arabia 
into  Turkey  in  about  1554,  from 
Turkey  to  Italy  in  1615,  from  Italy  to 
France  in  1644  and  soon  thereafter 
into  other  European  countries. 

During  the  centuries  prior  to  the 
first  French  coffeepot  in  1800,  people 
prepared  the  drink  simply  by  boiling 
the  ground  beans  in  water  and  pour- 
ing the  mixture  through  a filter  of 
their  own  design  or  adding  a couple 
of  eggshells,  reputed  to  settle  the 
grounds. 

The  new  French  coffee-making 
device  came  with  bags  of  grounds  and 


Above:  Sailors  from  different  Kennedy 
divisions  wait  for  their  weekly  coffee 
mess  supply  during  ‘‘coffee  issue.”  All 
told,  sailors  go  through  6.5  million 
pounds  of  coffee  a year. 

instructions  to  boil  until  the  coffee 
"smelled  good." 

Probably  the  first  powdered  instant 
coffee  was  invented  by  Sartori  Kato, 
a Japanese  chemist  living  in  Chicago 
in  the  19th  century.  Instant  coffee 
was  first  marketed  on  a broad  scale  in 
the  United  States  by  the  American 
chemist,  G.  Washington,  in  1909. 
However,  the  demand  for  the  product 
remained  small  until  World  War  I 
when  the  entire  output  of  all  instant 
coffee  in  the  United  States  was  pur- 
chased by  the  War  Department  for 
troops  in  the  field.  During  World  War 
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Left:  JOSA  Peter  L.  Sunshine  makes  10  pots  of  cof- 
fee per  day  while  mess  cooking  in  Iowa's  chief’s 
mess.  Below:  WTSN  William  K.  Phillips,  wants  to 
introduce  “Coffee  Technician”  as  a new  Navy  rating 
aboard  Kennedy. 


n,  the  government  bought  almost  260 
million  pounds  of  instant  coffee  for 
troop  consumption. 

Coffee  is  a standard  stock  item 
from  the  Defense  Personnel  Support 
Center  in  Philadelphia.  This  office 
handles  procurement  of  coffee  for  all 
branches  of  the  military. 

According  to  Tom  Lydon,  chief  of 
the  depot  stock  branch  in  the  center's 
subsistence  directorate,  "If  military 
members  didn't  like  the  coffee  we're 
buying,  we'd  hear  about  it.  Just  like 


all  of  our  other  products  in  sub- 
sistence, we  buy  the  best  product  for 
the  price  to  serve  the  men  and 
women  in  our  armed  services." 

During  FY87,  the  center  spent 
about  $9.7  million  on  about  6.4  mil- 
lion pounds  of  roasted  coffee;  several 
hundred  thousand  sailors  are  glad 
they  did.  □ 


Duvall  is  assigned  to  the  Fleet  Imaging 
Command  Atlantic,  Norfolk. 
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Team  Spirit 


Thirteenth  Korea-based  amphibious 
exercise  proves  teamwork  pays  off. 


Story  by  JOl  Patrick  E.  Winter 


Cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Republic  of  Korea  armed 
forces  has  been  a hallmark  of  joint 
combined  exercises  in  the  Far  East  for 
the  past  13  years.  This  year's  Team 
Spirit  exercise  was  no  exception. 

"Team  Spirit  is  the  way  we  demon- 
strate annually,  on  a large-scale  basis, 


our  commitment  to  the  defense  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea,”  VADM  Henry  H. 
Mauz,  Commander  7th  Fleet  said. 

This  March,  U.S.  Navy  ships,  Ma- 
rine Corps  tanks  and  armored  am- 
phibious vehicles  and  Military  Sealift 
Command  ships  operated  alongside 
Korean  forces,  giving  sailors  and 
Marines  valuable  training  for  amphib- 


ious landings  in  the  defense  of  the 
Korean  Peninsula. 

The  amphibious  task  force  for  this 
year's  exercise  included  the  7th  Fleet 
flagship  USS  Blue  Ridge  (LCC  19), 
amphibious  assault  ship  USS  Belleau 
Wood  (LHA  3),  dock  landing  ship  USS 
Germantown  (LSD  42),  amphibious 
transport  dock  ships  USS  Duluth 
(LPD  6),  USS  Dubuque  (LPD  8)  and 
USS  Denver  (LPD  9),  tank  landing 
ships  USS  San  Bernardino  (LST  1 189) 
and  USS  Frederick  (LST  1184)  and 
amphibious  cargo  ship  USS  Saint 
Louis  (LKA  116). 

These  ships  carried  a wide  variety 
of  military  personnel,  including  Navy 
SEAL  teams,  Beachmasters  and 
Marine  Corps  reconnaissance,  infan- 
try and  armored  personnel. 

"If  we  don't  have  the  Navy  to  get 
us  where  we've  got  to  go,  it's  a long 
walk,  isn't  it?”  Marine  Corps  Major 
General  Smith  asked  the  Marines 
aboard  Germantown. 

What  made  this  operation  espe- 
cially difficult  was  the  variety  of 
delivery  craft  used  in  projecting 
power  ashore.  The  mix  of  Navy  utility 


amphibious  vehicles  — air-cushioned 
landing  craft  along  with  the  more 
traditional  amphibious  craft  — 
brought  men  and  equipment  ashore. 
The  equipment  moved  included  the 
Marine  Corps'  new  eight-wheeled 
light  armored  vehicles.  Navy  Beach- 
master  light  amphibious  re-supply 
cargo  vehicles  and  Marine  Corps  am- 
phibious assault  vehicles  splashed 
from  the  stem  gates  of  the  ships  and 
made  their  own  way  to  Tok  Sok  Ri 
and  Hwa  San  Beaches. 

Meanwhile,  overhead,  Marine 
Corps  AV-8B  Harrier  jets  and  Cobra 
helicopters  provided  air  support  while 
the  CH-46  and  CH-53E  helicopters 
penetrated  farther  inland  with  men, 
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trucks  and  motorcycles.  These  forces 
quickly  dispersed  into  the  hills  to 
take  possession  of  the  high  ground  in 
the  rugged,  mountainous  terrain. 

The  inevitable  difficulty  and  danger 
of  these  crucial  helo  ops  were  tragical- 
ly underscored  when  a CH-46  crashed 
on  March  17  near  Tok  Sok  Ri,  killing 
four  Marines.  Three  days  later,  a 
CH-53D  helo  went  down  in  the 
mountains  near  Pohang.  Eighteen 
Marines  and  a Navy  corpsman  died  in 
that  crash.  Team  Spirit  operations 
continued,  rededicated  to  the  attain- 
ment of  operational  excellence  for 
which  the  exercise  participants  gave 
their  lives. 

Out  at  sea,  the  aircraft  carrier  USS 


Far  left:  Troop  movements  don’t  deter 
a local  farmer  from  tilling  his  field.  Left: 
A Korean  tank  crawls  onto  the  beach  at 
Tok  Sok  Ri.  Above:  Marines  lay  down 
MoMat,  a new  material  used  for  vehicle 
traction. 


“If  we  don’t  have 
the  Navy  . . . it’s  a 
long  walk.  ...” 
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Photo  by  JOl  Todd  H.  Willebrand 


Below:  Marines  take  another  hill.  Right: 
An  amphibious  assault  vehicle  lands  at 
Tok  Sok  Ri. 


The  experience  gained  by  participating 
personnel  was  cited  as  the  key  to  making 
allied  military  forces  an  effective  deter- 
rent against  aggression. 


Midway  (CV  41)  and  her  destroyer 
and  frigate  escorts  performed  their  air 
cover,  surface  and  subsurface  screen- 
ing duties,  providing  a protective 
envelope  for  the  amphibious  task 
force. 

"One  of  the  advantages  of  Team 
Spirit  is  that  we  get  to  bring  together 
an  amphibious  task  force  with  a car- 
rier battle  group  — and  the  two  of 
them  work  together  in  mutual  sup- 
port," Mauz  said. 

"We  provide  close  air  support, 
primarily  to  the  Marines  of  the  am- 


phibious attack  force  who  are  con- 
ducting the  amphibious  landings," 
said  CDR  Don  Fennessey,  Midway 
strike  operations  officer.  "We  also 
conduct  strikes  against  known  fixed 
targets  ashore  and  provide  defense  for 
our  own  battle  group." 

Once  an  amphibious  landing  has 


taken  hold  of  its  initial  objective  and 
pushed  the  enemy  back,  a primary 
concern  is  sustainability.  That  is 
where  the  Military  Sealift  Command 
ships  come  in.  Without  the  additional 
equipment  and  supplies,  allied  forces 
would  find  themselves  caught  short 
and  unable  to  sustain  operations.  The 
MSC  ships  used  to  deliver  the  cargo 
were  divided  into  two  categories  — 
the  fast  sealift  ships  such  as  USNS 
Pollux  (TAKR  290),  M/V  Altair 
(TAKR  291)  and  the  maritime  pre- 
positioning ships  M/V  SGT  William 
R.  Button  (TAK  3012)  and  USNS  PFC 
DeWayne  T.  Williams  (TAK  3009). 

The  fast  sealift  ships  stand  by  in  a 
reduced  operating  status  until  called 
upon  to  move  the  needed  cargo.  The 
ships  take  on  additional  crew,  re- 
quired by  their  new  mission,  pick  up 
the  cargo  and  head  for  their  destina- 
tion — anywhere  in  the  world.  This 
year,  Pollux  and  Altair  made  pierside 
offloads  of  equipment  in  Pusan,  ROK. 

Meanwhile,  maritime  prepositioned 
ships  remain  at  different  ports  in  the 
Atlantic,  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
fully  loaded  with  their  cargo.  At  a mo- 
ment's notice,  the  ships  can  be  de- 
ployed to  a trouble-spot  in  order  to 
reinforce  Marine  Corps  forces  ashore. 

As  the  thirteenth  Team  Spirit  drew 
to  a close,  U.S.  and  ROK  servicemen 
and  women  proved  once  again  that 
teamwork  pays  off  for  everyone  in- 
volved. The  experience  gained  by  partic- 
ipating personnel  was  cited  as  the  key 
to  making  allied  military  forces  an  ef- 
fective deterrent  against  aggression.  □ 

Winter  is  assigned  to  the  7th  Fleet  Public 
Affairs  Office. 
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U.S.  Navy 

Band 

It’s  not  just  a job 
— it’s  a lifestyle. 


Story  by  Marie  G.  Johnston 
Photos  by  PHI  Chuck  Mussi 

On  a quiet  spring  morning  at  Anacostia 
Naval  Station  outside  Washington, 
D.C.,  an  air  of  expectation  hangs  over 
the  small  clusters  of  family  groups  gathered 
around  their  cars  on  the  tarmac. 

As  two  chartered  buses  pull  up,  the  clusters 
of  people  begin  to  merge.  Bags  are  quickly 
transferred  from  the  cars  to  the  buses  and  final 
hugs  and  kisses  are  exchanged.  Fifty-two  of  the 
Navy's  most  talented  men  and  women  board  the 
buses  and  the  Navy  Band  is  on  the  road,  again. 

The  band's  1989  national  tour  is  under- 
way — this  trip  is  the  second  leg  of  the  tour  — 
through  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  the  New 
England  states.  "This  is  a 'short'  trip  for  us  — 
only  21  days,"  said  CDR  Allen  Beck,  leader  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  Band,  Washington,  D.C.  "Other 
trips  in  our  tours  run  more  than  50  days,"  he 
said.  "Last  year,  the  Navy  Band  performed  more 
than  2,000  engagements,  most  of  them  between 
Memorial  Day  and  Labor  Day.  In  spite  of  the  fun 
we  have  on  tour,"  Beck  added,  "this  band  works 
really  hard." 

MUCS  Doug  Phillips  warms  up  just  off- 
stage before  an  evening  performance. 

20 


Above:  MUC  Robert  Snider  waits 
for  his  cue.  Right:  CDR  Beck  varies 
his  conducting  each  night  to  keep 
the  music  interesting. 
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Navy  Band  sailors  are  often  asked 
whether  they  really  "work  hard" 
since  "all"  they  do  is:  go  on  tours 
covering  the  entire  country,  play  con- 
certs all  over  the  nation's  capitol  on 
summer  evenings,  perform  day-in  and 
day-out  at  functions  for  high-ranking 
officers  and  statesmen  and  look 
inspection-sharp  every  day  in  their 
dress  uniforms. 

"I  think  a misnomer  exists,"  said 
Musician  1st  Class  Hannah  Ink, 
"because  you  play  an  instrument  — 
and  the  emphasis  is  on  the  word 
'play'  — you're  having  fun  all  the 
time  and  that  there  isn't  any  'real' 
work  involved.  Some  people  don't 
always  understand  how  tough  this  job 
can  be."  As  tough  a challenge  as  con- 
stant performances  are,  Navy  Band 


Left:  Every  show  opens  with  the  “Star-Spangled 
Banner.”  Below:  Recruiter  NCI  Chris  Gabor  talks 
to  students  during  intermission.  Bottom:  Narrator 
MUCS  Chuck  Yates  briefs  local  students  who  will 
perform  in  the  “National  Emblem  March.” 
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members  enjoy  their  work. 

"This  is  a great  job,"  said  Chief 
Musician  Constance  Underwood, 
who  plays  clarinet  and  is  married  to 
Master  Chief  Musician  Dale  Under- 
wood. "We  wouldn't  be  here  if  we 
didn't  enjoy  it.  This  is  just  the  kind 
of  work  we're  cut  out  for." 

Most  of  the  band's  members  have 
been  musicians  since  childhood.  Beck 
himself  began  playing  piano  at  the  age 
of  four.  "People  in  this  band  started 
in  elementary  school,  and  even  before 
that,  to  prepare  themselves  to  do  this 
job,"  said  MUCM  Dale  Underwood. 
"People  sometimes  come  in  the  Navy 
and  say,  'I  want  to  be  a musician,  so 
I think  I'll  go  buy  a trombone.'  It 
doesn't  work  that  way.  It's  something 
you  have  to  prepare  for  from  child- 
hood." 

That  preparation  includes  formal 
music  training.  "Almost  everybody 
has  four  or  five  years  of  music  study 
at  the  college  level,"  said  Ink,  a 
clarinetist. 


Keeping  those  hard-earned  skills 
properly  honed  requires  more  hard 
work;  just  playing  an  instrument  dur- 
ing a rehearsal  or  concert  does  not 
keep  a musician's  skill  up. 

"When  we're  on  tour,  we're  playing 
every  day  but  we  aren't  practicing  — 
there's  a difference,"  said  MUC 
Robert  Snider  who  plays  timpani.  "To 
practice  properly,  you  have  to  go  back 
to  technical  studies  and  repeat  the 
fundamentals  and  work  on  more  dif- 
ficult music  pieces  than  we  usually 
play  for  a concert." 

But  the  band's  tour  schedule 
doesn't  leave  much  time  for  practice. 
"When  we're  on  tour,  we  ride  a bus 
all  morning  and  there's  no  instru- 
ment playing  allowed  on  the  bus.  We 
may  practice  some  in  the  afternoon 
(unless  we  play  a matinee),  then  we 
have  our  main  performance  that 
night  — that's  a full  day's  prepara- 
tion, but  not  much  real  practice,"  said 
Snider. 

"Being  a musician  in  the  band  is 
not  just  a job  — it's  a lifestyle,"  said 
MUCM  Underwood,  a saxophonist. 
"It's  your  life,  it's  a constant,  it's  all 
the  time." 

"This  job  takes  tremendous  self- 
discipline,"  said  Senior  Chief  Musi- 
cian Robert  Phillips.  "I  take  my  trom- 
bone on  vacations  to  practice.  I know 
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Above:  Stage  manager  MU1  Tom 
Yoakum  and  sound  manager  MUC 
Bob  Newman  unload  Navy  Band 
equipment.  Right:  MU1  Michael  A. 
McDonald  stows  his  luggage 
before  boarding  the  bus. 
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some  of  us  took  our  horns  on  our 
honeymoons." 

"We  even  enjoy  playing  music  after 
working  all  day,"  said  Snider.  "That's 
fun  for  us.  You  don't  find  plumbers 
fixing  pipes  for  fun  in  the  evening." 

Even  though  the  band  members  en- 
joy their  jobs,  traveling  together  for 
prolonged  periods  of  time  can  cause 
tensions  that  the  Navy  professionals 
in  this  tightly-knit  organization  have 
learned  to  overcome.  "We've  got  a 
60-piece  'family'  that's  together  all 
the  time  for  up  to  two  months 
straight.  The  only  time  you're  apart 
is  when  you  get  on  separate  buses," 
said  Snider.  "And  whether  you're  hap- 
py or  sad,  you  still  have  to  get  along 
with  your  family." 

"Our  Dad  was  in  the  Navy  Band  for 


Left:  MUC  Victor  Rohr  keeps  his  lips 
route  to  a matinee.  Below:  Eating  on  the 
Dave  Miles,  MU1  Mark  Gallagher  and 
Brown  join  shipmates  for  fast  food. 


25  years,"  said  MUCS  Douglas 
Phillips,  a comet  player  and  brother 
of  trombonist  Robert  Phillips,  "so  we 
grew  up  with  the  concerts  and  this 
lifestyle." 

"We've  always  been  close  and  we 
have  similar  perspectives,"  added 
Robert,  "but  sometimes,  even  for  us, 
things  get  tense,  so  we  go  different 
ways  and  respect  each  other's 
privacy." 

Band  members  are  also  faced  with 
some  of  the  same  problems  as  any 
other  sailor.  "When  family  and 
relatives  are  sick,  the  mission  doesn't 
stop,"  said  MUCM  Underwood.  "You 
have  to  place  that  responsibility  on 
other  family  members  — usually 
your  spouse.  I was  on  tour  when  my 
son  was  bom,"  he  said.  "Even  though 
we  seldom  deploy  overseas,  we  often 
miss  family  events." 

"The  first  time  I went  out  of  town 
was  when  my  first  daughter  was  four 
weeks  old,"  said  MUC  Diana  Ogilvie, 
French  horn  player.  "It  used  to  be 
pretty  tough.  Now  they're  used  to  my 
being  gone  because  they  know  I will 
come  back."  Family  separation  can't 
be  allowed  to  affect  the  be-all  and  end- 
all  of  life  in  the  Navy  Band:  the 
performance. 

"If  you've  had  a long  trip  or  you're 
tired  or  there  are  problems  at  home, 
you  put  all  that  aside  and  come  out 
with  a professional  performance," 
added  MUCM  Underwood,  "because 
you're  only  as  good  as  the  last  per- 
formance." 

The  high-visibility  mission  of  the 
Navy  Band  adds  to  the  day-to-day 
pressure  of  performing.  "When  a fleet 
sailor  finishes  a job,  often  as  not,  the 


limber  en 
road  MUC 
MUC  Joe 

job  is  done  and  you  have  a finished 
product,"  said  Douglas  Phillips.  "We 
redo  our  product  every  night.  We 
can't  miss  anything  — if  you  mess 
up  — it's  a black  eye  for  the  whole 
group. 

"We  have  a really  high  musical 
standard  and  it's  adhered  to  every 
night,"  Phillips  continued.  "It's  not 
just  notes,  it's  how  you  play  the  notes 
— an  audience  will  usually  know 
when  you  are  just  cranking  out 
another  bunch  of  songs." 

Because  the  band  represents  the 
Navy,  even  trying  to  relax  during 
their  off-duty  time  can  create  chal- 
lenges. "You  don't  get  to  relax  when 
you  go  back  to  the  hotel,"  said 
Douglas  Phillips.  "No  loud  televi- 
sion, no  practicing  except  during 
certain  hours  and  even  if  we  are  just 
walking  through  the  town  we're  in, 
there's  no  horsing  around,  because 
we're  the  only  guys  with  short  hair- 
cuts and  people  know  who  we  are.  It's 
'image,  image,  image'  — the  whole 
time." 

"This  band  is  a lot  like  the  swan  in 
the  Tidal  Basin  [in  Washington, 
D.C.],"  added  Snider.  "The  swan 
looks  really  smooth  and  elegant  on 
the  surface,  but  underneath  that  swan 
is  paddling  like  crazy." 

The  band's  flexibility  allows  them 
to  handle  unusual  situations  on  a 
daily  basis.  "The  acoustics  change 
every  night  from  one  hall  to  another," 
said  MUCM  Underwood.  "You  have 
to  adjust  to  what  you  hear.  The 
geodesic  gym  we  played  in  the  other 
night  was  very  difficult.  You  have  to 
concentrate  to  hear  the  different  parts 
of  a piece  of  music  — and  in  a gym 
like  that,  concentration  is  very  hard 
because  you're  not  hearing  what 
you're  used  to  hearing.  But  everybody 
makes  these  adjustments." 

Throughout  the  tour,  two  music 
programs  are  alternated  nightly  to 
prevent  boredom.  "If  musicians  aren't 
careful,  we  get  into  a groove,"  said 
Douglas  Phillips.  "That's  one  of 
CDR  Beck's  challenges  — and 
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Right:  MUC  Rohr  gets  some  last-minute  practice  in 
his  room  before  a concert.  Below:  MUC  Snider  takes 
in  a movie  during  a few  hours  of  free  time. 


through  his  conducting,  he  changes 
things  a little  each  night  to  make  it 
interesting." 

Other  minor,  but  irritating,  prob- 
lems the  band  faces  when  they  are 
traveling  include  finding  laundry 
facilities,  special  dietary  requirements 
and  locating  barbershops  that  know 
what  a military  haircut  looks  like. 

"We've  been  in  areas  of  the  coun- 
try where  all  you  can  get  is  a block 
haircut.  Since  we  are  a special  support 
unit,  we  have  very  specific  grooming 
standards  that  we  have  to  adhere  to," 
said  MUCS  Robert  Phillips. 

"Depending  on  the  length  of  the 
tour,  we  carry  two  concert  uniforms 
and  at  least  one  set  of  service  dress 
blues,"  said  MUCM  Underwood.  "On 
a longer  tour  we  take  two  of  each  — 
and  then  hope  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  a dry  cleaner." 

And  what  if  a musician  gets  sick? 
"You  just  can't  say,  'I'm  going  to  stay 
home  two  days  and  get  well  and  come 
back  to  work,'"  said  MU1  Betty 
McGhee,  flutist. 

"During  the  February  tour, 
everybody  got  sick,"  said  Snider.  "On 
any  given  night,  20  percent  of  the 
band  was  suppressing  coughs  and  try- 
ing not  to  run  off  stage.  Then  that  20 
percent  infected  another  20  percent. 
I never  saw  so  many  cough  drops  on 
stage  being  sucked  down  between 
tunes  in  my  life." 

A band  member's  duties  are  not 
limited  to  music.  They  also  encom- 
pass public  relations  and  members 
usually  answer  the  same  questions 
every  night. 

According  to  Snider,  "We  get  lots 
of  questions  like,  'What's  the  dif- 
ference between  the  red  and  the  gold 
stripes  on  uniforms?'  'Is  this  all  you 
do?'  'Do  you  just  travel  around  the 
country  and  play  your  horn?'  and  'Did 
you  ever  take  lessons?'" 

"Or  my  favorite,  'Did  you  ever 
think  of  being  a professional?'"  said 
MUCM  Underwood.  "You  smile  and 
you  try  to  answer  all  their  questions, 
even  though  you  get  the  same  ques- 


tions every  night  for  60  days.  Even 
when  the  band  is  not  on  tour, 
performance  schedules  can  still  get 
complicated.  "We  usually  perform 
when  many  people  aren't  working  — 
at  night  and  on  most  holidays,  so  it 
makes  family  life  pretty  frustrating 
sometimes,"  said  Snider. 

"And  don't  forget  the  summer 
schedule,"  laughed  MU1  Cynthia 
Marr.  "My  husband's  in  the  Air  Force 
Band  — so,  let's  see  — that  means 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  we  have 
concerts  in  the  evenings  and 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays  the  Air  Force 
has  concerts  in  the  evenings,  so  we 
see  each  other  on  Wednesdays." 

"But,  we'll  have  Summer  Ceremony 
on  Wednesdays,"  added  Ogilvie. 

"It  can  be  frustrating,"  said  McGhee. 
"I  always  said  I'd  never  marry  a musi- 
cian, but  when  it  came  right  down  to 
it,  I couldn't  marry  anybody  else.  No 
one  else  truly  understands." 

"I  think  this  is  one  of  the  great  ex- 
amples of  why  we  do  get  along,"  said 
Snider,  "because  we  all  understand 
the  hardships  we  all  go  through  with 
the  scheduling  and  spouses  being 
apart,  and  the  pressures  of  the  job." 

"This  is  a great  job,  but  it's  not 
nearly  as  glamorous  as  people  think 
it  is,"  said  MUC  Underwood. 
"Everyone  thinks  we  go  from  city  to 
city  and  sightsee." 

"But  we  never  really  see  the  cities 
because  of  scheduling  and  logistics," 
said  Snider.  "Most  of  the  time,  we 
aren't  even  sure  what  city  we're  in," 
he  added. 

But  in  spite  of  the  drudgery  of  prac- 
ticing, the  endless  rehearsals  and  the 


time  away  from  family,  the  musi- 
cians in  the  Navy  Band  still  consider 
their  job  the  best  job  in  the  Navy. 

"We  play  'America  the  Beautiful'  at 
the  end  of  all  our  concerts,"  said 
MUCS  Robert  Phillips.  "I've  probably 
played  that  several  thousand  times 
and  any  piece  that  you  play  that  much 
can  get  boring  — but  when  you  look 
out  at  the  crowd  and  see  people  who 
have  tears  coming  down  their  cheeks 
— it  makes  this  job  worthwhile."  □ 


Johnston  is  a writer  assigned  to  All  Hands. 
Mussi  is  a photo  journalist  assigned  to  All 
Hands. 
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Left:  Intermission  gives  MUC  Rob  Davis 
a chance  to  cool  off.  Above:  A band 
member  catnaps  between  cities. 
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Music  to 
recruit  by 


Navy  musicians  break 
the  ice  for  recruiters. 


Story  and  photo  by  JOl  Dennis  K Bohannon 


The  lights,  flash  and  glitter  of  a 
Navy  band  performance  often  begin 
with  the  burning  of  midnight  oil 
while  a recruiter  beats  out  a band  re- 
quest on  his  typewriter. 

Although  60  percent  of  a Navy 
band's  performances  are  for  military 
ceremonies  and  special  functions,  a 
good  portion  of  the  remaining  time  is 
spent  in  support  of  local  recruiters. 

"Navy  bands  are  good  icebreakers 
and  that's  important  to  a recruiter 
working  in  any  small  town,"  said 
Machinist's  Mate  1st  Class  (SS)  John 
M.  Uran,  recruiter-in-charge  at  Ken- 
nett,  Mo.  "It  is  hard  to  find  that  little 
piece  of  'common  ground'  to  start  off 
a conversation  with  a recruiting 
prospect. 

"Our  recruiting  area  consists  of 
small  towns  and  large  families  — 
generations  of  farmers  and  factory 
workers,"  Uran  said.  "When  we  talk 
to  students  for  the  first  time,  we  often 
have  to  counter  the  negatives,  the 
family  expectations  of  keeping  the 
mold  and  being  just  like  dad,  or 
myths  about  being  out  at  sea  for  years 
at  a time.  By  bringing  in  the  rock 
band  'Atlantis,'  part  of  Navy  Band 


Memphis,  we  show  these  kids  that 
the  Navy  is  not  just  the  sea  and  ships 
— that  there's  a lot  more  to  the  world 
of  the  Navy  — and  that  world  can  be 
theirs/'  he  said. 

Uran's  recruiting  counterpart,  In- 
terior Communications  Electrician 
2nd  Class  (SW)  Marvin  C.  Hinton 
pointed  out,  "Small  towns  such  as 
Deering,  Mo.,  and  Rector,  Ark.,  are  a 
long  way  from  major  cities  and  it's 
hard  to  talk  mom  and  dad  into  tak- 
ing a teen-ager  to  a rock  concert  when 
it's  200  miles  away. 

"In  our  area,  we  have  23  high 
schools  located  throughout  four  coun- 
ties in  two  states,"  said  Hinton.  "Kids 
talk  and,  because  of  these  concerts, 
word  about  the  Navy  travels  a long 
way  — farther  even  than  the  8,000 
square  miles  of  our  recruiting  area." 

The  concerts  are  also  exciting  from 
the  band's  perspective.  "It's  a kick.  I 
love  it  and  it  really  surprised  me," 
said  Musician  3rd  Class  Joe  E.  Dolsak, 
"Atlantis"  lead  vocalist.  "I've  done  a 
lot  of  stage  performances  with  the 
rest  of  the  band,  but  we  get  a better 
reaction  here.  There's  a lot  better  rap- 
port with  the  students  than  we  get  at 


MU3  Dolsak  boogies  with  the  audience 
at  a performance  in  Deering,  Mo. 

the  more  formal  gatherings." 

"It's  a lot  of  fun,"  said  MU3 
Charlotte  M.  Bullock,  vocalist  and 
keyboards.  "Today,  for  example,  the 
first  school  we  went  to  was  in  Rec- 
tor, Ark.  We  had  a large  crowd  who 
reacted  well  to  us  and  were  not  afraid 
to  cut  loose. 

"In  Deering,  Mo.,  we  had  a smaller 
group,"  said  Bullock.  "They  all  smiled 

— they  wanted  to  cut  loose  — but 
they  just  didn't  quite  know  how,"  she 
recalled.  "Then  all  of  a sudden 
something  clicked  and  they  went  off 

— we  had  a great  time.  I wish  we 
could  do  more  schools." 

Uran  summed  it  up.  "For  a little 
time,  effort  and  gas  money,  the  stu- 
dents get  a chance  to  kick  back  and 
really  enjoy  themselves,"  he  said. 
"The  recruiters  get  the  common 
ground  they  need  to  talk  to  the  stu- 
dents and  the  band  gets  recharged  by 
the  enthusiasm,  applause  and  smiles. 
Everyone  benefits."  □ 

Bohannon  is  assigned  to  the  PAO,  Navy 
Recruiting  Area  7,  Dallas. 
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. . . the  U.  S.  Navy  wants  you. 


The  face  of  the  U.S.  Navy  music 
program  has  changed  a great  deal  over 
the  years.  It  still  maintains  some  of 
the  highest  standards  of  any  profes- 
sional music  organization  in  the 
world  and  has  some  of  the  best  musi- 
cians to  be  found  anywhere.  Even  so, 
its  size  has  been  cut  by  almost  two- 
thirds.  According  to  LCDR  Thomas 
E.  Metcalf,  head  of  the  Navy's  music 
branch,  "We  used  to  have  2,000  musi- 
cians and  50  bands.  But,  due  to  budget 
cuts  and  a 1974  reorganization,  we 
have  approximately  800  musicians, 
split  between  15  fleet  bands  and  two 
'premier  bands'  — the  Navy  Band  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  Band  in  Annapolis,  Md. 
"The  largest  band  we  have  is  the 
Navy  Band,"  said  Metcalf.  "Because 
it  has  169  members,  it  is  configured 
differently  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. There  is  the  concert  band, 
the  ceremonial  band,  the  'Com- 
modores' jazz  ensemble,  the  'Country 
Current'  bluegrass  group  and  the  'Sea 
Chanters'  choral  group  and  a variety 
of  combos  that  play  separately  or 
together." 

The  15  fleet  bands  have  anywhere 
from  16  to  65  members  each.  Fleet 
musicians  must  be  capable  of  per- 
forming in  ceremonial  band,  wind 
ensemble,  rock  band,  combo  and  "big 
band"  sections.  Two  fleet  groups  can 
perform  at  the  same  function  and 
some  of  the  same  individuals  who 
play  the  change  of  command  may 
play  for  the  reception.  "There  are  no 


Story  by  Marie  G.  Johnston 

choral  groups  in  the  fleet,"  said  Met- 
calf. "The  'Sea  Chanters'  are  the 
Navy's  only  official  choral  group,"  he 
said. 

The  other  major  difference  between 
the  premier  bands  and  the  fleet  bands 
is  that  the  Washington  and  Annapolis 
bands  have  non-rotating  duty  and  a 
manning  base  of  E-5  for  the  Academy 
Band  and  E-6  for  the  Navy  Band. 
Musicians  enter  the  fleet  bands  as 
E-2s  or  E-3s,  depending  on  their 
education  level. 

"We  are  somewhat  different  from 
other  ratings  in  that  we  bring  our  ex- 
pertise with  us,"  said  Metcalf.  "The 
TV  ad  that  says  'we  [the  Navy]  will 
train  you'  doesn't  apply  to  musicians. 

"For  example,"  Metcalf  continued, 
"among  the  64  members  of  the 
Academy  Band,  20  have  their 
bachelor's  degrees,  10  have  their 
masters  and  two  have  doctorates." 

The  musician's  desire  to  play  his  or 
her  chosen  instrument  is  the  driving 
force  behind  band  membership.  "We 
offer  an  individual  a 20-year,  no-cut 
contract  on  the  part  of  the  employer," 
said  Metcalf.  "If  you  can  maintain 
military  and  musical  proficiency, 
you've  got  a job.  That  kind  of  oppor- 
tunity doesn't  exist  in  the  'real 
world.' " 

The  music  program's  bread-and- 
butter  is  in  the  area  of  fleet  support 
and  ceremonies.  "We  maintain  a 
three-pronged  thrust  throughout  the 
program,"  said  Metcalf.  "We  do  re- 
cruiting, retention  and  community 


relations  engagements.  We  work  for 
the  Navy  Recruiting  Command  and 
help  get  area  recruiters  into  high 
schools. 

"We  support  retention  efforts  with 
on-base  performances,  concerts,  cere- 
monies and  changes  of  command,  the 
theory  being,  'For  everyone  we  retain, 
that's  one  we  don't  have  to  recruit,'" 
Metcalf  said.  "Community  relations 
are  both  internal  and  external." 

Besides  recmiting  for  the  Navy,  a 
certain  amount  of  recruiting  is  nec- 
essary for  the  music  program.  "In  the 
past,"  said  Metcalf,  "we  recruited  at 
the  high  school  level.  We've  moved 
on  to  the  college-level  musician, 
primarily  because  a qualified  high 
school  musician  is  a very  rare  com- 
modity. 

Last  year,  the  Navy  bands  played 
12, 156  performances  and  had  to  turn 
down  5,178  requests  to  play.  "When 
800  people  are  playing  that  many  per- 
formances, you  don't  have  time  to 
rehearse  every  piece  of  music  — you 
have  to  be  a good  musician  and  an  ex- 
cellent sight  reader,"  said  Metcalf. 

So,  if  you  can  read  those  notes.  . .□ 

Johnston  is  a writer  for  All  Hands. 


For  further  information  on  the 
Navy  music  program,  contact  your 
career  counselor  or  write  the  Head, 
Music  Branch,  NMPC  654, 
Washington,  D.C.  20370-5110  or 
call  collect  (202)  694-4630/4631.  □ 
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Four-footed  fleet 


Sailors  can  take  their  furry  friends  with  them, 
but  only  if  they  follow  the  proper  procedures. 


Story  by  J02  Chris  Price 


V \ 


A sailor  hurries  through  an  interna- 
tional airport,  desperately  seeking  the 
baggage  claim  area  and  hoping  that  a 
special  piece  of  luggage  successfully 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  sailor  ner- 
vously paces  the  floor,  examining  the 
hundreds  of  suitcases  rolling  by. 

Then,  an  airline  employee  walks  up 
carrying  the  long-awaited  container. 
From  inside  come  kicks,  drools  and 
growls  at  the  slightest  motion. 

"Hey,  buddy,"  whispers  the  sailor, 
peering  lovingly  into  the  face  of  his 
aggravated  traveling  companion,  "we 
made  it!" 

The  sailor  gently  lowers  the  con- 
tainer to  the  floor  and  liberates  a 
medium-sized,  super-frisky  dog  of  an 
undetermined  breed.  Then  mutt  and 
master  disappear  happily  out  the  re- 
volving door. 

This  "tail"  of  the  military  pet  is 
becoming  a more  frequent  story,  and 
a "salty-dog"  wagging  along  behind  a 
busy  sailor  is  no  longer  a novelty.  In 
fact,  many  service  members,  single 
and  married,  literally  consider  their 
pets  members  of  the  family. 

Unlike  military  dog  handlers  who 
are  lucky  enough  to  have  the  govern- 
ment pick  up  the  tab  for  transporting 
their  official  animals  on  flights,  serv- 
ice members  with  pets  must  take 
on  the  financial  responsibility  and 
bureaucratic  inconvenience  them- 
selves. 
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Before  flying  to  the  United  King- 
dom, pet  owners  must  contact  the 
British  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  for  proper  forms,  select  an 
approved  quarantine  kennel  and  pay 
a deposit  (in  pounds  sterling).  Your 
six  months'  quarantine  bill  will  prob- 
ably be  about  $1,000.  In  countries 
such  as  Italy,  where  no  quarantine  is 
necessary,  a one-way  ticket  for  a cat 
to  Naples,  Italy,  on  Alitalia  Airline 
can  cost  $80.  Having  the  pet's  health 
certificates  translated  into  Italian  is 
an  additional  expense. 

"The  overall  cost  depends  on  where 
you  go,  and  what  you  do  to  get  your 
pet  there,"  said  Mary  Page,  a Kennel 
owner  in  Chantilly,  Va.  "It's  like 
asking  a doctor  how  much  an  opera- 
tion is  going  to  cost.  You  never 
know."  Page  has  assisted  pet  owners 
with  shipping  animals  to  Africa, 
Soviet  Union,  and  South  and  Central 
America  and  most  European  coun- 
tries. But  her  services  aren't  free, 
either. 

Although  pets  may  fly  on  Military 
Airlift  Command  (MAC),  Category  Y 
prices  (military  blocked  seats)  are 
similar  to  commercial  airlines  rates, 
and  Category  B prices  (chartered  air- 
plane) are  determined  by  officials  at 
Scott  Air  Force  Base  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
In  any  case,  owners  must  still  com- 
ply with  the  regulations  set  by  the 
host  country  once  the  plane  lands. 

Despite  the  trouble  and  expense 
Navy  pet  owners  often  go  to,  pet 
ownership  and  transportation  is  still 
a topic  officials  don't  always  take 
seriously. 

However,  at  permanent  change  of 
station  time,  pet  ownership  now 
plays  an  important  roll  in  determin- 
ing which  duty  assignments  service 
members  accept  or  reject.  Personnel 
in  both  junior  and  senior  ranks  have 
declined  offers  to  isolated  duty  sta- 
tions, advanced  training  schools, 
ships,  the  United  Kingdom,  Hawaii, 
and  Europe  simply  to  avoid  quaran- 
tine costs  and  lengthy  separations 
from  their  pets.  Sailors  weigh  the  pros 


and  cons  of  how  the  next  duty  station 
will  affect  their  careers,  all  the  while 
making  sure  the  environment  is  suit- 
able for  their  furry  friends. 

Despite  widely  circulated  informa- 
tion warning  pet  owners  of  the  com- 
plications arising  from  transporting 
pets  overseas,  and  persistent  anec- 
dotal horror  stories,  devoted  owners 
are  not  deterred  from  tackling  what 
can  be  a daunting  paper  work  exer- 
cise. Along  with  their  own  PCS  forms 
and  chits,  sailors  complete  the  pet 
paper  work  just  as  diligently.  They 
are  aware  that  incomplete  documents 
may  cause  their  pets  to  be  detained 
at  the  port  of  entry,  or  even  to  be  put 
to  sleep  if  found  untransportable  in  an 
area  where  holding  facilities  are  un- 
available. Military  owners  who  regard 
their  animals  as  lifelong  companions 
will  take  the  risks  every  time,  rather 
than  give  up  their  pets. 

Navy  members  with  pets  encounter 
special  problems,  especially  those 
single  sailors  with  sole  responsibility 
for  the  animal's  welfare.  Asking  for 
special  liberty  for  a veterinarian  ap- 
pointment may  not  receive  the  same 
response  from  your  division  officer  as 
asking  to  take  a child  to  a doctor.  Pet 
owners  find  themselves  settling  for 
weeknights,  weekends  and  days-off 
for  visits  to  the  veterinarian  or  pet 
grooming  appointments. 

Late  work  nights  and  week-long 
training  exercises  may  require  the 
services  of  a pet  sitter  or  kennel. 
Some  kennels  overseas  may  not  meet 
the  same  standards  set  by  U.S.  ken- 
nels, and  finding  a person  you  can 
trust  in  your  home  takes  time. 

Many  Navy  members  are  forced  to 
leave  their  pet  alone  during  exercises 


and  temporary  duty  assignments. 
Simply  leaving  sufficient  food  and 
water  and  hoping  for  the  best  is  a poor 
substitute  for  that  one-on-one  atten- 
tion most  pets  crave.  Then  too,  the 
sailor's  arrival  home  may  be  damp- 
ened by  tom  tablecloths,  broken 
crystal,  moldy  food  and  other  assorted 
unpleasantries. 

There  are  several  steps  owners 
should  take  before  leaving  their  pets 
for  long  periods. 

Owners  should  always  draft  an 
emergency  plan  for  their  pet  for  the 
upcoming  absence  due  to  military 
commitments.  The  plan  should  in- 
clude addresses  of  reliable  kennels 
and  sitters,  a list  of  preferred  veteri- 
narians, along  with  money  set  aside 
for  any  required  services. 

Even  though  the  Navy  didn't  issue 
"Fido"  in  your  seabag,  sailors  can  still 
let  the  Navy  know  that  "Fido"  exists. 
On  the  duty  preference  sheet  or 
"dream  sheet,"  personnel  can  list  pre- 
ferred duty  stations,  and  should  note 
their  specific  needs,  as  pet  owners,  in 
a special  section  for  remarks. 

These  duty  preference  sheets  are 
forwarded  to  the  office  of  Enlisted  Er- 
ror Research  (Naval  Military  Person- 
nel Command  Code  471C2),  and  to 
the  desk  of  Data  Processing  Chief 
Lois  Clark  for  screening.  Navy  con- 
tractors enter  the  information  from 
each  sheet  into  a computer  prior  to 
forwarding  to  the  detailers. 

"If  sailors  have  any  special  requests 
for  the  detailer  concerning  pets," 
Clark  said,  "they  need  to  state  it 
directly  and  plainly.  We  can  only 
enter  the  amount  of  information  that 
can  fit  on  the  duty  preference  sheet, 
so  the  statement  must  be  condensed." 
Although  Clark  doesn't  come  across 
animal  requests  daily,  she  said  they 
are  becoming  more  common.  If  all 
the  information  is  heeded,  and  proper 
procedures  followed,  sailors  and  pets 
may  safely  and  happily  bring  a new 
definition  to  the  term  "sea-rover."  □ 

Price  is  a writer  assigned  to  All  Hands. 
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A great  place  to  start 


For  many,  the  road  that  leads  to  success 
at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  begins  at  the 
Naval  Academy  Prep  School. 


Story  by  JOl  Jim  Quirk,  photos  by  PH2  Dolores  L.  Parlato 


It  was  during  a volleyball  game  that 
Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Jamie  Lederer 
learned  how  he  could  get  into  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

During  shoptalk  between  games, 
one  of  the  players,  a midshipman  her- 
self, mentioned  to  Lederer  that  there 
were  slots  for  enlisted  people  at 
Annapolis  and  that,  if  he  qualified,  he 


might  be  able  to  get  one. 

The  prospect  of  going  to  the  Naval 
Academy  took  some  getting  used  to. 
"I  joined  the  Navy  to  find  out  what 
I wanted  to  do  with  my  life  and  had 
no  plans  for  college,"  said  Lederer, 
now  a Midshipman  3rd  Class.  But 
once  he  began  inquiring,  doors  began 
to  open  for  him. 


For  many  years,  doors  have  been 
opened  for  fleet  sailors  and  Marines 
who  have  gone  on  to  graduate  from 
the  Naval  Academy  mainly  because 
they  got  the  chance  to  graduate  from 
the  Naval  Academy  Preparatory 
School  first. 

"NAPS  gives  the  candidate  a leg 
up,"  said  Jim  Kiser,  an  Academy 
spokesman.  "The  academy  is  not  an 
impossible  dream.  In  fact,  too  many 
slots  for  enlisted  people  go  begging 
because  people  don't  know  about 
them  or  think  they  don't  qualify," 

In  two  of  the  last  six  years,  a former 
enlisted  person  has  held  the  prestig- 
ious position  of  Naval  Academy  Bri- 
gade Commander,  the  top  midship- 
man rank  and  leader  of  four  classes  of 
4,500.  The  USNA  graduation  rate 
among  NAPS  graduates  is  compara- 
ble to  that  of  students  coming  direct 
from  high  school  to  the  Academy. 

"My  advice  to  anyone  thinking 
about  it  is  to  talk  to  your  division  offi- 
cer about  helping  you  get  enrolled," 
Kiser  said.  "Once  you  get  here,  a lot 
of  people  will  help  you  make  it 
through." 

That  same  "shipmates-helping- 
shipmates"  attitude  exists  at  NAPS. 
In  fact,  it's  the  basic  idea  behind  the 
prep  school. 

"That  is  the  main  reason  we  were 
created  — to  give  sailors  and  Marines 
a chance  to  get  to  the  Naval  Acad- 


Teamwork  is  the  key  word  at  NAPS. 
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emy/'  said  CAPT  Edward  G.  Redden, 
director  of  NAPS  at  Naval  Education 
and  Training  Command,  Newport, 
R.I.  "We  try  to  prepare  young  men 
and  women  to  successfully  compete 
with  their  peers  at  the  Academy." 

But  it  seems  the  word  isn't  getting 
out  to  active  duty  sailors  and 
Marines.  Each  year,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  can  nominate  170  active 
and  reserve  sailors  and  Marines  for 
the  Academy  and  NAPS  graduates 
always  have  an  excellent  chance  of 
making  it.  But  every  year,  many  of 
the  active  duty  NAPS  openings  go 
unclaimed. 

"We're  filling  the  reserve  slots,  but 
not  the  active  enlisted  openings," 
said  Kiser.  He  advises  enlisted  people 
who  are  even  toying  with  the  idea  to, 
"Stop  toying,  and  do  it!" 

There  is  more  than  one  way  to  take 
advantage  of  programs  to  get  enlisted 
people  into  the  Academy.  Sailors  with 
at  least  a year  of  college  can  apply 
directly  to  the  Academy  through 
BOOST  — Broadened  Opportunities 
for  Officer  Selection  and  Training. 

But  for  young  enlisted  men  and 
women  who  don't  have  any  college  or 
whose  grades  or  college  exam  scores 
don't  meet  USNA  entrance  require- 


ments, NAPS  may  be  the  answer. 

"NAPS  instructors  will  work  with 
students  to  rebuild  their  confidence 
and  strengthen  their  academic  foun- 
dation," said  Marine  Corps  Major 
John  H.  MacGhee,  battalion  officer  of 
NAPS. 

The  school  provides  intensive  in- 


struction and  preparation  for  the 
academic,  military  and  physical  train- 
ing curricula  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

Each  year,  NAPS  usually  has  open- 
ings for  about  300  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  students,  and  an  additional  40 
slots  reserved  for  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
personnel.  Enrollment  is  made  up  of 
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The  first  three  weeks  of  NAPS  is  devoted 
to  military  indoctrination  and  settling  in. 

enlisted  members  from  the  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard  and  se- 
lected naval  reservists.  All  applica- 
tions must  be  made  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

"Some  choose  to  come  to  NAPS 
because  they  need  to  grow  up  or  they 
need  to  discipline  themselves  to  the 
rigors  of  Academy  training,"  said 
MacGhee. 

Last  year,  NAPS  enrolled  338  and 
graduated  214.  "The  killer  is  aca- 
demics — many  can't  handle  the 
amount  of  college-type  education  that 


we  offer  here.  They're  used  to  high 
school  and  this  is  not  high  school," 
said  MacGhee. 

A NAPS  student  typically  takes 
courses  in  computer  science,  English, 
two  mathematics  courses  and  one  or 
two  science  courses.  "We  tailor  the 
program  for  each  student  and  build  on 
it,"  said  MacGhee.  "Naturally,  if 
someone  has  difficulty  in  math,  we 
won't  immediately  throw  him  into 
calculus." 

There  is  a three-week  military 
indoctrination  period  that  is  often  a 
shock  to  those  accustomed  to  civilian 
lifestyles.  But  the  people  with  prior 
military  experience  usually  have 


relatively  little  trouble  adjusting. 

A number  of  notable  midshipmen 
might  not  have  had  a chance  to  excel 
at  the  Academy  had  it  not  been  for 
NAPS. 

Midshipman  1st  Class  Monica  K. 
Holland  of  Greenbelt,  Md.,  went  on 
from  NAPS  to  gain  fame  on  the  Acad- 
emy basketball  court  as  the  Navy's 
all-time  top  basketball  scorer  with 
995  points.  She  also  was  in  a season- 
record  102  games  and  became  Navy's 
fifth  all-time  leading  rebounder. 

"NAPS  gave  me  the  opportunity  of 
a lifetime,"  said  Holland.  "It  was  a 
year  of  total  preparation  for  the 
Academy." 
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Other  Academy  success  stories 
have  NAPS  in  the  opening  chapters. 
"From  the  beginning,  the  academics 
were  a struggle,"  said  Midshipman 
1st  Class  Brian  V.  Caldwell.  "At 
NAPS,  I would  take  extra  classes  dur- 
ing free  periods.  The  instructors  were 
willing  to  help  anyone  willing  to  put 
out  the  extra  effort.  That  year  gave 
me  the  chance  to  grow  up,  discipline 
myself  and  leam  how  to  study." 

Now  that  Caldwell  knows  how  to 
study,  he's  making  the  most  of  it. 

He  has  orders  to  Pensacola  for 
flight  training  and  has  earned  a schol- 
arship from  the  Academy  to  study 
French  language  and  culture  during 


the  summer  — in  France. 

"The  three-week  indoctrination 
was  a shocker  and  the  academics 
were  fast-paced,  with  lots  of  home- 
work every  night,"  recalled  Midship- 
man 1st  Class  Daniel  J.  Rivera.  Rivera 
also  has  orders  to  Pensacola  to  be- 
come a naval  flight  officer.  "Without 
NAPS  I wouldn't  be  here,"  he  said.  □ 


Quirk  is  a reservist  with  Navlnfo  101 
Boston.  Brian  f.  McCann,  of  Naval  Educa- 
tion and  Training  Center,  Newport,  R.I., 
contributed  to  this  story.  Parlato  is  a 
photojournalist  at  Naval  War  College, 
Newport,  R.I. 


Students  march  under  the  watchful  eyes 
of  a demanding  instructor  who  carefully 
notes  any  mistakes. 
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Comparing 

cultures 


Chinese  ships  visit  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


Story  by  JOCS  Lon  Cabot,  photos  by  PHI  Bob  Shanks 


Friendship  between  people  can 
often  overshadow  ideological  and  cul- 
tural differences.  In  recent  years, 
sailors  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  navy  have 
had  a chance  to  get  to  know  each 
other  better. 

In  November  of  1986,  the  Chinese 
hosted  three  U.S.  Navy  ships  in  the 
port  city  of  Qingdao.  The  visit  was 
the  first  port  call  by  American  war- 
ships to  the  country  since  USS  Dixie 
(AD  14)  evacuated  Americans  from 
Qingdao  in  May  1949. 

The  U.S.  port  call  (see  All  Hands, 
February  1987)  made  a good  impres- 
sion on  the  Chinese  Navy.  China  was 
in  the  midst  of  expanding  its  predom- 
inantly coastal  Navy  of  about  1,500 
ships  operating  within  fleets  assigned 
to  one  of  seven  military  regions  and 
Chinese  naval  experts  were  interested 
in  how  other  navies  — especially  the 
U.S.  Navy  — did  business. 

A little  more  than  two  years  after 
the  Qingdao  visit,  the  roles  of  host 
and  guest  were  reversed. 

The  warship  Zheng  He,  a vessel  of 
the  People's  Liberation  Army-Navy 
(PLA-N),  sailed  from  Qingdao  to  Pearl 
Flarbor,  arriving  on  April  11,  with 
VADM  Ma  as  the  senior  Chinese 


naval  officer  aboard.  Zheng  He,  a 
435-foot  training  vessel  similar  in 
design  to  a U.S.  Navy  Adams- class 
destroyer,  is  assigned  to  the  First  Sur- 
face Vessel  Academy  in  the  north- 
eastern port  city  of  Dalian. 

It  was  the  first  visit  of  a naval  ship 
from  China  to  the  United  States. 

Calling  the  visit  "very  historic," 
CAPT  Zhou  Guocun,  assistant  at- 
tache for  the  Embassy  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  pointed  out  that  there  are  many 
similarities  between  the  navies  of  the 
People's  Republic  and  the  United 
States. 

"Our  navy  ships  deploy  just  like 
the  U.S.  Navy  ships  do.  And  we  too 
conduct  training  at  sea  through  naval 
exercises,"  Zhou  said. 

Officers  and  crew  of  Zheng  He  en- 
joyed a taste  of  American  culture  dur- 
ing the  seven-day  port  call. 

According  to  Zhou,  the  250  offi- 
cers, crew  and  midshipmen  were 
unanimous  in  their  feelings  about  the 
historic  visit.  "Since  we  have  nearly 
55  minority  nationalities  in  China, 
each  with  their  own  cultural  tradi- 
tions, most  of  the  crew  aboard  Zheng 
He  were  open  to  the  many  different 
cultural  traditions  here  in  Hawaii." 


The  Chinese  visitors  enjoyed  a day 
at  the  Polynesian  Cultural  Center  in 
Honolulu,  attended  an  outdoor  picnic 
hosted  by  the  local  Chinese  com- 
munity and  did  extensive  sightseeing. 

But  U.S.  sailors  were  only  hospit- 
able up  to  a point.  "The  basketball 
game  we  played  against  the  U.S. 
Navy  didn't  turn  out  as  well  as  we 
hoped  [the  U.S.  team  won  76-46].  But 
then,  our  players  were  tired  from  the 
trip  to  Hawaii,"  Zhou  said  with  a 
smile. 

Zhou  went  on  to  compare  U.S.  and 
Chinese  perspectives  on  military 
service.  "There  are  approximately 
three-million  military  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,"  he  said.  "Since 
all  men  and  women  between  the  ages 
of  17  and  18  are  eligible  for  the  draft, 
there  is  a tradition  of  respect  for  the 
military  in  China." 

Zhou  added  that,  as  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  women  play  an  important  role 
in  the  Chinese  military.  "About  five 
percent  of  the  People's  Liberation 
Army-Navy  are  women,"  Zhou  said. 
"Women  are  not  assigned  as  com- 
batants, but  do  work  in  communica- 
tions, medicine,  administrative,  vari- 
ous support  and  technical  roles.  We 
have  five  women  generals  in  the 
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PLA-N.  "Unlike  the  U.S.  Navy, 
Chinese  military  training  incor- 
porates as  many  as  seven  naval 
academies  to  develop  its  officer  corps. 

Zhou  also  compared  American  and 
Chinese  service  academies.  "While 
the  United  States  has  only  one 
academy  for  each  of  its  services,  we 
have  many  academies,"  he  said.  "For 
example,  we  have  two  academies  for 
surface  officers,  two  or  three  for  our 
aviation  officer  training,  two  more  for 
our  submarine  officer  training  and 
other  academies  for  logistics,  ad- 
minstrative  and  medical  officers," 
Zhou  added. 

In  addition  to  the  officers  and  crew 
aboard  Zheng  He,  a cultural  troupe 
and  midshipmen  from  three  of  those 
Chinese  naval  academies  were  also 
embarked. 

"Most  of  the  midshipmen  were 
from  Dalian  Naval  Academy,"  Zhou 
said,  "but  there  were  representatives 
from  at  least  two  of  our  other  naval 
academies." 


The  Chinese  cultural  troupe  staged 
several  performances  for  U.S.  Navy 
personnel  and  for  representatives  of 
various  local  Chinese  and  civic 
groups. 

During  their  visit,  the  Chinese  also 
went  on  tours  of  U.S.  Navy  facilities, 
including  ships  and  firefighting  train- 
ing at  Naval  Base  Pearl  Harbor  and 
Naval  Air  Station  Barbers  Point. 

After  visiting  several  U.S.  Navy 
training  facilities  in  Pearl  Harbor, 
Zhou  said,  "My  impression  is  that 
your  [U.S.  Navy]  training  is  very  ef- 
fective. The  visit  was  a great  suc- 
cess," he  added.  "It  was  truly  a visit 
of  friendship."  □ 

Cabot  is  assigned  to  CinCPacFlt 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


Above:  Some  Chinese  got  hands-on  ex- 
perience at  a video  arcade.  Right:  Others 
visited  the  USS  Arizona  memorial  at 
Pearl  Harbor. 
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‘We  deliver’ 


NSD  Subic  Bay 


Story  and  photos  by  PHC  Chet  King 


serves  as  a supply  hub  for  an  area  that 
covers  one  sixth  of  the  earth's  surface: 
west  of  Guam,  south  of  Japan,  north 
of  Australia  and  east  of  Africa. 

"Subic  is  where  it's  at  as  far  as 
logistics  is  concerned,"  said  CAPT 
S.H.  House,  NSD's  commanding  offi- 
cer. "We  are  a billion  dollar  business 
handling  one  million  requisitions  a 
year,  which  makes  us  the  Navy's 


From  papayas  to  petroleum,  from 
propellers  to  paper  chps,  Naval  Supply 
Depot  Subic  Bay  supports  the  U.S. 
7th  Fleet  with  everything  it  takes  to 
conduct  business  in  the  Western  Pa- 
cific region  and  beyond. 

Sitting  at  the  end  of  a 7,000 
nautical  mile  logistics  pipeline  run- 
ning from  the  continental  United 
States  to  the  Far  East,  NSD  Subic 


NSD  Subic  Bay 


Preceding  page:  A helo  transports  sup- 
plies from  USNS  Spica  (TAFS  9)  to  USS 
Enterprise  (CVN  65).  Right:  A Filipino 
worker  packs  cases  of  soda  for  ship- 
ment to  a fleet  supply  ship. 

fourth  largest  supply  depot.  Up  to  70 
percent  of  our  supply  and  support 
services  go  to  the  fleet  and  off-island 
customers  in  Hong  Kong,  Singapore 
and  Diego  Garcia." 

Master  Chief  Storekeeper  Alberto 
Poblete  is  the  NSD  command  master 
chief  and  assistant  customer  services 
director.  "We  handle  over  3,000 
issues  or  'stows'  daily,"  he  said.  "For 
high  priority  items  we  work  around 
the  clock  to  ensure  they  are  flown  off 
the  island  within  two  days.  We 
routinely  support  two  carrier  battle 
groups  made  up  of  at  least  25  ships. 
We  are  also  the  only  aviation  supply 
point  in  the  Western  Pacific  support- 
ing 43  different  models  of  aircraft," 
Poblete  said. 

In  addition  to  its  supply  and 
logistics  support,  NSD  Subic  operates 
the  Navy's  largest  marine  terminal, 
a fuel  depot  which  is  the  Navy's  sec- 
ond busiest  gas  station  and  a data 
processing  service  center. 

"In  1988  we  handled  139  cargo  and 
container  ships  carrying  over  a 
million  tons  of  cargo,"  said  LCDR 
Tom  Vayda,  director  of  the  fleet  ter- 
minal department.  "The  majority  of 
material  for  the  fleet  comes  by  ship 
and  we  can  offload  three  vessels  at  a 
time  if  need  be." 

A 200-foot  high,  40-ton  container 
gantry  crane  allows  the  twice-weekly 
container  ships  to  be  offloaded  in  12 
hours. 

"Almost  everything  except  food 
and  fuel  comes  to  our  giant  receiving 
warehouse,"  said  Petty  Officer  1st 
Class  Brian  Robinson. 

"A  computerized  basket  and  con- 
veyor belt  system  distributes  all  of 
the  small  items  to  different  locations 
throughout  the  building,"  he  said. 

Foodstuffs  go  to  cold  storage 
warehouses  in  refrigerated  vans. 


It  is  said  that  an  army  travels  on  its 
stomach.  That  goes  for  the  Navy,  too. 
NSD  Subic  feeds  15,000  hungry 
sailors  and  Marines  every  day. 

"We're  buying  more  Philippine  and 
Australian  produce  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts to  provide  the  fleet  with  fresher 
provisions,"  Vayda  said.  "Every  Sun- 
day the  so-called  'Australian  connec- 
tion' flight  brings  in  fruits,  vegetables 
and  milk.  Up  to  35,000  pounds  of 
Australian  products  are  sent  out  to 
the  fleet,"  he  said.  "And  Philippine 
produce  is  just  a phone  call  away." 

"The  fleet  customer  has  always 
come  first  at  Subic,"  Poblete  said. 
"After  we  receive  the  request  through 
our  data  processing  service  center  or 
in  a logistics  request  message,  we 
bend  over  backward  to  ensure  every- 
thing is  ready  for  the  ships  when  they 
throw  over  the  mooring  lines.  The 
fleet  gets  spoiled  here,  because  we 
feel  no  other  supply  depot  provides 
the  services  we  do. 

"I  can  cite  a couple  of  examples," 
he  said.  "The  aircraft  carrier  USS 
Midway  (CV  41)  came  in  here  recent- 
ly to  pick  up  staff  personnel  and  pro- 
visions. We  loaded  700  pallets  in  six 


hours  and  they  were  under  way. 

"The  aircraft  carrier  USS  Nimitz 
(CVN  68)  recently  had  two  days  here 
before  sailing  to  the  states,"  Poblete 
recalled.  "A  lot  of  people  didn't 
believe  we  had  enough  time  to  load 
everything.  We  ended  up  loading 
1,400  pallets  with  time  to  spare.  That 
job  would  have  normally  taken  four 
days." 

The  majority  of  the  fleet  freight  is 
forwarded  by  air  to  Diego  Garcia  or 
loaded  aboard  fleet  combat  supply 
ships  for  underway  replenishment. 

"Our  number  one  goal  remains  to 
provide  the  best  possible  support  to 
U.S.  naval  forces  in  the  Western 
Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean,"  House 
said.  "Efficient  service  by  NSD  is 
critical  to  7th  Fleet's  readiness  and 
tempo  of  operation.  If  NSD  Subic 
didn't  exist,  if  we  had  to  pull  back  just 
to  Guam,  the  logistics  pipeline  would 
lengthen  and  costs  to  the  fleet  and  the 
service  would  at  least  double."  □ 


King  is  a photojournalist  assigned  to  7th 
Fleet  Public  Affairs  Representative,  Subic 
Bay,  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
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Bearings 


Medical  reservists  get  hands-on  shipboard  training 


Medical  reservists  from  the  Nor- 
folk area  recently  got  to  tour  the  am- 
phibious assault  ship,  USS  Iwo  Jima 
(LPH  2),  for  Response  '89. 

The  140  guests  were  shown  the 
medical  facilities,  including  the  in- 
tensive care  unit  and  troop  ward,  the 
weapons  systems,  flight  deck,  bridge, 
the  combat  information  center  and 
one  of  Iwo  Jima's  damage  control 
repair  lockers. 

To  wrap  up  the  first  day  of  training, 
the  reservists  were  shown  some  of 
the  damage  control  equipment  and 
watched  how  it  was  used  during  a fire 

A reservist  secures  a “victim”  for  trans- 
port during  a mass  casualty  drill. 


drill.  The  second  day  of  training  the 
reservists  were  lectured  on  medical 
subjects  dealing  with  the  adminis- 
trative side  of  a ship's  medical 
department. 

A mass  casualty  drill  was  next. 
Reservists  helped  transport  the  ''vic- 
tims'' from  Iwo  Jima's  flight  deck  to 
the  hangar  bay  and  then  treated  the 
victims'  ''wounds.'' 

Iwo  Jima’s  medical  officer,  LT  J.F. 
Centonze  said  he  felt  the  reservists 
were  able  to  leam  a lot  over  a short 
period  of  time.  ■ 

— Story  and  photo  by  JOSN  Paul  C. 
Rhymer,  Public  Affairs  Office,  USS  Iwo 
Jima  (LPH  2). 


An  ‘Apple’  a day  keeps  the  paper  away 


Computer  networks.  In  today's 
world  of  business,  they  are  an  integral 
part  of  moving  information,  and  in- 
directly, products,  to  help  a particular 
business  function  more  efficiently. 
But  a network  on  a battleship? 

Yes.  The  battleship  USS  Missouri 
(BB  63)  is  now  in  the  final  stages  of 
installing  a computer  network  (known 
as  Missouri  Network  or  “MONET”) 
throughout  the  ship  in  an  effort  to 


streamline  operations  on  board  and  to 
possibly  create  a "paperless  battleship 
for  a paperless  Navy.” 

“We  don't  expect  to  be  entirely 
paperless,  but  MONET  will  help," 
said  LCDR  Jim  Bancroft,  the  coor- 
dinator of  the  network. 

According  to  Bancroft,  the  idea  for 
a paperless  Navy  was  first  explored  in 
the  early  1970s.  Experts  determined 
what  a Navy  frigate's  weight  would 
be  if  all  shipboard  paper,  manuals  and 
regulations  were  replaced  by  a com- 
puter network. 

“It  was  calculated  that  if  the  frigate 
were  computerized,  the  ship's  weight 
would  change  drastically,  allowing 
for  more  weapon  systems  and  the 
storing  of  more  ammunition,  which 
in  turn  would  greatly  increase  the 
mission  capabilities  of  the  frigate,"  he 
said. 

“I'm  looking  at  this  with  a lot  of 

The  Missouri  Network  streamlines 
administration. 


curiosity,"  said  Operations  Specialist 
Seaman  Thomas  Seals,  a member  of 
Missouri's  new  ON  division.  “What 
we're  doing  here  is  going  to  set  a 
precedent,  a test  bed  if  you  will,  to  see 
if  this  system  will  be  instituted  on 
other  ships  in  the  Navy." 

The  network,  made  up  of  Macin- 
tosh and  Zenith  (QC)  computers,  has 
been  installed  in  many  of  the  ship's 
work  centers.  Utilizing  new  software, 
such  as  QuickMail,  an  electronic 
mail  program,  offices  can  communi- 
cate with  each  other  via  computer 
screens,  rather  than  sending  memos. 

The  system  is  also  giving  hands-on 
experience  with  the  latest  computers 
to  sailors  who  might  not  otherwise 
get  it.  As  technology  advances,  Mis- 
souri will  be  better  able  to  manage 
time  and  money  with  the  added  ben- 
efit of  man-hours  saved  through 
MONET's  use.  ■ 

— Story  by  JOSN  Gary  Price,  Public  Af- 
fairs Office,  USS  Missouri  (BB  63). 
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‘Dear  Abby’  plays  matchmaker  for  Coral  Sea  sailor 


A six-month  overseas  deployment 
aboard  a Navy  ship  can  mean  a try- 
ing separation  from  spouses  and 
friends  for  most  sailors. 

Thanks  to  "Operation  Dear  Abby" 
and  some  well-written  letters,  just 
the  opposite  was  the  case  for  Photog- 
rapher's Mate  3rd  Class  John  Frakes 
aboard  USS  Coral  Sea  (CV  43).  He's 
now  enjoying  a romance  sparked  dur- 
ing Coral  Sea's  1987-88  Mediterran- 
ean deployment. 

Kathy  McQuiston,  of  New  Castle, 
Pa.,  wasn't  looking  for  a pen  pal.  She 
was  talked  into  sending  Frakes  a let- 
ter by  a friend  who  had  reached  him 
with  one  of  eight  Christmas  cards. 


This  began  a flurry  of  mail  between 
the  soon-to-be  couple. 

May  6,  1989,  marked  nearly  18 
months  since  Frakes  received  a brief 
note  from  Kathy,  and  it  was  the  cou- 
ple's wedding  date. 

Each  Christmas,  "Dear  Abby"  asks 
her  readers  to  send  letters  to  service 
people  who  can't  be  in  the  United 
States  for  the  holidays,  in  an  effort 
dubbed  "Operation  Dear  Abby." 

"I  really  like  to  meet  new  people 
through  the  mail,"  Frakes  said.  He  en- 
joyed it  so  much  that  he  responded  to 
more  than  1,500  cards  and  letters  dur- 
ing that  1987-88  holiday  season.  "I 
had  no  idea  that  letter  writing  could 


end  up  in  marriage,  though,"  he  said, 
laughing. 

A one-day  visit  was  planned  be- 
tween Kathy  and  Frakes  over  Easter 
and  was  extended  to  a week.  The  cou- 
ple's relationship  grew  with  more 
writing,  phone  calls  and  occasional 
visits. 

With  another  Mediterranean  de- 
ployment coming  up,  the  couple 
needn't  worry  about  lack  of  com- 
munication. Writing  each  other 
should  come  as  second  nature.  ■ 


— Story  by  JOSN  Paul  B.  Wallen  Jr.,  USS 
Coral  Sea  Public  Affairs  Office. 


Navy  baby  greets  the  world  while  underway 


When  most  newborns  come  bounc- 
ing into  the  world,  relatives  pace  ner- 
vously in  a hospital  waiting  room. 
When  Rebecca  Kaye  Hampe  came 
bouncing  into  the  world,  30  sailors 
performed  a similar  pacing  routine  at 
the  shelter  at  Merry  Point  Landing, 
Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 

Rebecca's  mother,  Ocean  Systems 
Technician  2nd  Class  Jami  Hampe  of 
Command  Oceanography  Systems 
Pacific,  glanced  out  the  window  of 
her  Ford  Island  home  towards  Pearl 
Harbor  and  recalled  the  "blessed 
event." 

At  3:30  p.m.  on  April  Fools'  Day, 
Hampe  and  her  22-month-old  son, 
David,  were  at  a park  close  to  their 
home.  "Around  4 p.m.,  I felt  sharp 
contractions  and  told  David  we 
needed  to  go  home,"  she  said.  By  the 
time  they  got  home,  the  contractions 
were  close  to  five  minutes  apart.  Jami 
started  making  telephone  calls  for 
help  and  found  that  the  Ford  Island 
doctor  had  just  left  the  island.  She 
finally  called  the  island  quarterdeck, 


where  LTJG  Thomas  O'Dowd  quick- 
ly made  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Since  the  Halawa  Ferry  was  on  the 
Pearl  Harbor  side  of  the  bay,  the  am- 
bulance sped  toward  Ford  Island's 
Alpha  Landing  where  a small  boat 
was  docked  for  the  5:30  p.m.  pas- 
senger run.  The  boat  was  "hijacked" 
and  departed  for  Pearl  Harbor's  Merry 
Point  Landing  at  5:23  p.m. 

Hampe's  contractions  quickened. 
About  halfway  across  the  bay,  it  was 
obvious  the  baby  wasn't  waiting  to 
reach  shore. 

At  5:36  p.m.,  an  8-pound,  3-ounce 
bundle  of  joy  took  her  first  peek  at  the 
world  from  a Navy  small  boat. 

The  sailors  at  Merry  Point  Landing 
finally  stopped  their  pacing  when  HM3 
Tod  Bohlman,  who  assisted  with 
Rebecca's  delivery,  carried  the  baby  to 
the  ambulance.  "I  heard  clapping  and 
shouts  of,  'Is  it  a boy,  or  girl?'" 
Bohlman  said.  "I  shouted,  'It's  a girl!'" 

And  from  inside  the  boat,  Jami,  in 
a tired  but  elated  voice  shouted,  "and 
her  mother  wears  Chukka  boots."  ■ 


— Story  by  JOl  Gayle  Colasurdo,  Naval 
Station  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii,  PAO. 
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Texas  cadet  named  top  academic  achiever  for  ’89 


Cadet  LCDR  Shawn  Manley,  a 
senior  at  William  P.  Clements  High 
School  in  Sugar  Land,  Texas,  was 
recently  named  winner  of  the  Joseph 
C.  Gilliam  Academic  Achievement 
Award  as  the  top  Naval  Junior  Re- 
serve Officers  Training  Corps  student 
for  1989. 

The  south  Texas  scholar  is  an 
honors  student  with  a "straight-A" 
grade  point  average  and  currently 
ranks  25th  in  his  senior  class  of  690 
students.  Manley  is  the  NJROTC 
unit's  company  commander,  a na- 


tional merit  scholar  semi-finalist,  a 
member  of  the  national  honor  society 
and  was  a first  place  winner  in  aca- 
demics at  the  Blue  Bonnet  military 
skills  meet.  He  is  the  unit's  academic 
team  and  pistol  team  commander  and 
is  a member  of  the  color  guard  drill 
team. 

"Shawn  Manley  is  simply  un- 
equaled in  intellectual  capacity, 
moral  character  and  integrity,"  said 
Clements  High's  NJROTC  naval 
science  instructor,  W.P.  Lyons,  a 
retired  Navy  captain. 


The  Gilliam  award,  presented  an- 
nually by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Educa- 
tion and  Training,  goes  to  the  number 
one  NJROTC  student  among  the 
30,000  cadets  in  the  program.  The 
late  Joseph  C.  Gilliam,  former  direc- 
tor of  CNET's  NJROTC  program,  de- 
voted his  life  to  pursuing  academic 
achievement. 

CNET  oversees  237  NJROTC  units 
nationwide.  Along  with  a plaque  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  being  the  na- 
tion's top  NJROTC  student,  Manley 
received  a check  for  $1,000.  ■ 


Cuban-American  CO  leads  Michigan’s  Blue  crew 


The  sea  has  always  played  a central 
role  in  CAPT  Henry  F.  Herrera's  life. 
Some  of  his  fondest  childhood 
memories  were  of  the  times  he  spent 
at  the  beaches  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla., 
learning  how  to  swim  with  his  grand- 
fathers, and  how  to  deep-sea  sportfish 
in  his  uncle's  motorboat.  Years  later, 
the  sea  still  plays  a central  role  in 
Herrera's  life.  He  is  now  the  com- 
manding officer  of  USS  Michigan 
(SSBN  727)  (Blue).  Herrera  is  the  first 
Cuban-American  naval  officer  to 
reach  the  pinnacle  of  his  profession 
within  the  Navy's  third  generation 
fleet  ballistic  missile  program,  known 
as  Trident. 

"There's  not  a better  job  in  the 
Navy.  I've  got  a talented  wardroom, 
chief's  quarters  and  crew  behind  me. 
We  were  recently  presented  the  Navy 
League's  award  for  the  top  Trident 
submarine  crew,"  said  Herrera. 

As  commanding  officer  of  a Trident 
crew,  Herrera  wields  an  awesome 
responsibility  within  the  military 
services  today,  because  the  nation's 
"national  defense  rests  squarely  on 
our  performance,"  said  Herrera. 

"Our  strategic  missile  submarines 


form  the  strongest  leg  of  the  nuclear 
deterrent  triad,  which  also  includes 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  bombers 
and  the  land-based  ICBMs,"  he  said. 

"It  is  our  excellence  in  performance 
and  our  superior  record  that  will  deter 
nuclear  war,  because  our  potential 
enemies  know  how  good  we  are. 
We're  a mobile  platform  that,  once 
submerged,  will  remain  undetected." 

A large  part  of  his  daily  effort  on 
patrol  is  devoted  to  ensuring  that  his 
157-man  crew  is  prepared  to  carry  out 
its  strategic  mission.  He  plans  and 
monitors  shipboard  training  evolu- 
tions, including  casualty  drills,  and 
shares  his  own  experiences  of  com- 
mand when  it  sheds  light  on  ship- 
board operations. 

"I've  completed  22  years  of  service," 
he  said.  "And,  for  about  19  years  I've 
been  the  guy  training  other  people." 
A graduate  of  the  Naval  Academy 
Class  of  '66,  Herrera  chose  the  subma- 
rine force  and  nuclear  propulsion  pro- 
gram because  of  its  career  oppor- 
tunities and  monetary  incentives. 

Following  submarine  school  in 
New  London,  Conn.,  and  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion training  in  Mare  Island,  Calif., 


and  West  Milton,  N.Y.,  Herrera 
reported  to  USS  James  K.  Polk  (SSBN 
645)  (Blue)  in  March  1968.  His  first 
skipper,  then  CDR  Pete  Durbin,  en- 
couraged him  to  stay  in  beyond  his  in- 
itial four  years  of  active  service. 

"We  had  gone  through  an  arduous 
six-month  period,  during  which  time 
we  had  two  major  examination 
failures,  so  it  was  a painful  time  for 
the  crew,"  he  said.  "But,  it  was  his 
frank  talk  that  convinced  me  the 
Navy  needs  good  people,  and  if  he 
thought  highly  of  me,  then  I figured 
I should  stick  around  and  continue  on 
in  my  assignments."  Herrera  believes 
that  a naval  officer  needs  to  take  the 
time  to  enjoy  the  work  — a 
philosophy  he  has  tried  to  instill  in  his 
officers. 

"There  are  times  when  command 
isn't  fun,  when  the  weight  of  the  job 
is  heavy  on  the  commanding  officer's 
shoulders,"  he  said.  "But,  whenever 
possible,  we  have  fun  and  enjoy  what 
we're  doing.  Maybe  that's  why  we've 
been  so  successful."  ■ 

— Story  by  JOl  Walter  A.  Rekoski,  Nav- 
Subase  Bangor,  Wash. 
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Grade  school  students  become  ‘Bullfrogs’  for  a day 


For  more  than  60  children  from 
Sherwood  Elementary  School,  Pen- 
sacola, Fla.,  it  was  "show-and-tell" 
time  at  Helicopter  Combat  Support 


Squadron  16  in  Pensacola.  Sherwood 
Elementary  School  was  adopted  last 
year  by  the  "Bullfrog"  squadron.  The 
visit  gave  squadron  members  an  op- 


portunity to  explain  HC-16's  role  in 
the  naval  aviation  community  and 
provided  the  children  with  a first- 
hand look  at  helicopters. 

After  a brief  welcome  by  the 
squadron's  skipper,  CDR  D.G. 
Sedivy,  the  fifth-graders  were  broken 
up  into  groups  and  escorted  through 
squadron  spaces.  In  addition  to  learn- 
ing about  flight  gear  and  aircraft 
maintenance,  many  of  the  students 
had  the  opportunity  to  try  on  flight 
helmets,  sit  in  the  helicopter  cockpits 
and  pretend  they  were  flying  rescue 
missions  over  vast  areas  of  oceans.  ■ 

— Story  and  photos  by  J02  Dean  Persons, 
Public  Affairs  Office,  HC-16  Naval  Air 
Station,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

HC-1 6 sailor  passes  out  sample  earplugs 
during  his  squadron’s  visit. 


He  may  be  Navy,  but  he’s  just  a cowboy  at  heart 


For  some  people,  it's  a houseful  of 
cats  or  a garage  lined  with  gleaming 
classic  cars.  But  for  LT  Bill  Morgan, 
it's  a stable  brought  to  life  with  the 
sound  and  smell  of  horses  that  gives 
him  a kick. 

Ever  since  he  was  a boy,  Morgan 
has  hankered  after  horses.  Growing 
up  in  a small  town  in  Indiana  that 
still  doesn't  have  a stoplight,  he  loved 
working  with  his  grandfather's 
horses.  During  high  school,  Morgan 
trained  quarter  horses,  led  trail  rides 
and  took  care  of  horses  at  Clefty  Falls 
State  Park  at  Madison,  Ind. 

However,  it  wasn't  until  last  year 
when  he  reported  to  the  Naval  Weap- 
ons Systems  Training  Facility  in 
Boardman,  Ore.,  that  Morgan  was 
able  to  acquire  a few  of  his  favorite 
things.  Today  he  has  nine  horses,  four 
of  which  recently  had  colts. 


On  good  days,  Morgan  goes  to  work 
on  horseback.  "I  get  up  at  4 o'clock 


LT  Bill  Morgan 


when  I ride  the  horse,  usually  my 
stallion,  Chicaros  Vaqueres,"  Morgan 


said.  "It's  a two-hour  ride  each  way, 
and  I start  work  at  7 a.m." 

There  is  no  "rush  hour"  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  Morgan  cuts 
across  the  bombing  range  with  only 
jack  rabbits  and  coyotes  for  company. 

In  winter  though,  he  chooses  more 
conventional  transportation. 

"When  it's  20  degrees  out  in  the 
morning,  it's  hard  to  get  motivated  to 
ride  on  a horse,"  Morgan  said.  But 
when  spring  comes  Morgan  com- 
mutes on  horseback  again. 

With  young  horses  to  saddle  break 
and  a great  job  with  great  people  (even 
though  it's  out  in  the  middle  of  no- 
where) Bill  Morgan  is  quite  certain  he 
has  found  his  little  bit  of  heaven  on 
earth.  ■ 

— Story  and  photo  by  Eileen  Brown, 
Editor  of  Crosswind,  NAS  Whidbey 
Island,  Oak  Harbor,  Wash. 
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Forrestal  CPOs  make  new  dads’  wait  worthwhile 


Sitting  in  the  prospective  fathers' 
waiting  room  at  the  Navy  hospital  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  the  daddy-to-be 
now  has  something  to  do  besides  sit 
and  think  about  the  delivery  of  a new 
child. 

The  fifth-floor  room  was  recently 
fixed  up  by  the  Chief's  Mess  from 
USS  Forrestal  (CV  59).  A brand  new 
television  and  a book  shelf  loaded 
with  short-story  books  donated  from 
the  Mayport  Naval  Station  and  For- 
restal libraries  were  added  to  keep 
nervous  fathers-to-be  busy. 

According  to  Master  Chief  Avia- 
tion Boatswain's  Mate  (SW)  Jerry  G. 
Kollarik  of  the  air  department,  the 
idea  to  ''remodel"  the  waiting  room 
came  up  after  he  and  Forrestal' s Com- 
mand Master  Chief,  Boatswain's 
Mate  (AW)  Jerome  Schulman,  saw 
how  it  compared  to  a waiting  room 
on  another  floor. 

"Schulman's  daughter  was  in  the 


hospital  having  a baby  on  the  fifth 
floor,"  said  Kollarik.  "And  my  wife 
was  in  the  hospital  at  the  same  time 
on  the  seventh  floor.  We  went  up  and 
down  visiting  each  other.  We  noticed 
the  waiting  room  on  the  seventh  floor 
was  much  nicer  than  the  one  on  the 
fifth  floor,  which  had  no  TV,  maga- 
zines or  books.  That's  when  we 
thought  of  the  idea." 

Kollarik,  V-2  division's  leading 
chief  petty  officer,  and  Schulman 
were  not  alone  in  the  project.  They 
were  joined  by  Master  Chief 
Machinist's  Mate  Larry  Smart  of  For- 
restal's  air  department,  Chief 
Religious  Program  Specialist  Daniel 
Mayes  of  the  religious  ministries 
department,  BMC  Finley  Johnston  of 
the  deck  department  and  Chief  Avia- 
tion Ordnanceman  Stephen  Crume  of 
the  weapons  department. 

Just  to  be  sure  they  covered  all 
customers,  the  chiefs  painted  the  top 


half  of  the  room  pink  and  the  bottom 
half  baby  blue. 

Next,  the  chiefs  mounted  an 
aluminum  wall  shelf  for  a new 
19-inch  color  television  that  they  pur- 
chased specially  for  the  new  fathers. 
All  the  supplies  were  paid  for  by  the 
CPO  Mess's  "Hearts  and  Flowers" 
fund,  often  used  to  buy  plaques  and 
gifts  for  departing  chiefs  and  flowers 
for  hospitalized  family  members. 

The  chiefs  also  added  a plaque  and 
two  framed  pictures  of  Forrestal,  new 
curtains  and  the  homemade  book- 
shelf. 

"We  really  care  about  our  troops 
and  people  within  our  community," 
Kollarik  explained.  "This  is  just  one 
way  of  letting  people  in  the  Jackson- 
ville area  know  it."  ■ 


— Story  by  103  Eric  Stringer,  Public  Af- 
fairs Office,  USS  Forrestal  (CV  59). 


Attention  to  detail  wins  Thompson  awards 


Winners  of  the  Navy's  1989  RADM 
William  Thompson  Awards  for  Ex- 
cellence in  Public  Affairs  were  recent- 
ly announced  by  the  Navy  Chief  of 
Information. 

The  RADM  Thompson  awards, 
named  after  the  first  designated  pub- 
lic affairs  officer  selected  for  flag  rank, 
recognize  the  accomplishments  of 
command  public  affairs  programs  and 
personnel  — and  encourages  similar 
professionalism  by  other  commands. 
The  contest  was  judged  in  four 
categories:  community  relations, 
special  events,  internal  communica- 
tions and  emergency  activities  — 
each  having  a "large"  and  "small" 
staff  sub-category.  Winners  are: 

Community  relations,  Chief  of 
Naval  Technical  Training  (large  staff) 


and  Naval  Hospital,  Orlando  (small 
staff). 

Special  events,  Commander,  Naval 
Base  San  Francisco  (large  staff)  and 
Naval  Medical  Command,  Southwest 
Region  (small  staff). 

Internal  communications,  U.S. 
Naval  Communication  Area  Master 
Station  WestPac  (large  staff)  and  Fleet 
Combat  Training  Center,  Atlantic 
(small  staff). 

Emergency  activities,  Chief  of 
Naval  Education  and  Training  (large 
staff)  and  Commander,  Fleet  Air  Med- 
iterranean (small  staff). 

According  to  one  Thompson  award 
judge,  LCDR  Alan  Dooley,  the  best 
entries  were  those  that  paid  close  at- 
tention to  detail,  demonstrated  per- 
sonal commitment  and  were  the 


result  of  effective  planning. 

The  two  winners  in  each  category 
received  a plaque  and  a letter  of  com- 
mendation — and  the  winning  units' 
names  were  inscribed  on  a trophy  per- 
manently displayed  in  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Information. 

Navy  commands  wishing  to  par- 
ticipate in  future  RADM  Thompson 
awards  programs  can  nominate  pro- 
grams that  were  in  effect  between 
January  1 and  December  31  of  the 
competition  year  to  be  considered. 

For  more  information  about  the 
RADM  Thompson  awards,  consult 
OpNavInst  5305.4D.  ■ 


— Story  by  LCDR  C.C.  Estrada,  Navy  In- 
ternal Relations  Activity,  Alexandria,  Va. 
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Stubborn  triathlete  starts  late,  finishes  strong 


Faster  than  a speeding  bullet!  More 
powerful  than  a locomotive!  Leaps 
tall  buildings  in  a single  bound!  Well, 
almost.  LT  Patricia  Van  Belle  is  the 
1988  U.S.  Military  Sports  Association 
Female  Military  Athlete  of  the  Year 
for  the  Bremerton,  Wash.,  area,  where 
she  is  assigned  to  Naval  Supply  Cen- 
ter, Puget  Sound.  Many  of  her  admir- 
ers (and  that  includes  many  of  her 
competitors)  consider  her  the  closest 
thing  the  Navy  has  to  "Super- 
woman." 

Van  Belle  started  jogging  when  she 
was  24  years  old  and  enjoyed  the  sol- 
itude and  the  physical  exhilaration  of 
running.  It  wasn't  until  she  was  31 
that  she  extended  her  physical  acti- 
vities to  bicycling  so  she  could  see 
more  of  the  countryside  while  she 
exercised.  She  immediately  fell  in 
love  with  that  sport,  too. 

After  watching  women  athletes 
compete  in  a triathalon,  Van  Belle 
decided  to  take  up  swimming  as  part 
of  her  physical  fitness  routine,  though 
she  didn't  enjoy  swimming  as  much 
as  the  bicycling. 

"I  was  terrified  of  the  ocean  and 
didn't  particularly  like  to  swim,  not 
to  mention  jumping  into  cold  water," 
she  said.  She  discovered,  however, 
that  if  she  applied  herself,  she  might 
be  able  to  compete  successfully  in 
triathalons. 

Van  Belle  set  up  a very  rigorous  pro- 
gram to  get  herself  in  peak  physical 
condition.  She  worked  out  twice  a 
day,  starting  with  Nautilus®  exer- 
cises, stationary  and  regular  bicy- 
cling, plenty  of  long-distance  running 
and  short-distance  "interval"  track 
workouts. 

That  ambitious  training  program 
paid  off.  At  age  34,  Van  Belle  has  so 
far  competed  in  three  triathalon 
seasons.  Her  dedication  to  her  exer- 
cise program  during  that  period 


helped  her  qualify  for  National 
Triathalon  Championships  — in  each 
of  the  three  seasons. 

According  to  Van  Belle,  her  two 
biggest  accomplishments  were  plac- 
ing first  (in  her  age  group)  in  the  1988 
Washington  State  Triathalon  Cham- 
pionship and  taking  second  place  in 
the  1988  Black  Hills  Triathalon  in 
Olympia,  Wash. 

When  not  busy  on  the  job  as  the 
Western  Pacific  procurement  coor- 
dinator at  NSC  Puget  Sound,  Van 
Belle  either  works  out  or  competes  in 
various  sports.  All  the  hustle  has  kept 
Van  Belle  fit  enough  to  score  "out- 
standing" in  all  categories  of  the 
Navy's  mandatory  semiannual  phys- 
ical readiness  test  programs  at  her 
past  two  duty  stations. 


Van  Belle  said  she  would  someday 
like  to  complete  a marathon  or  two 
as  part  of  her  ultimate  goal  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Ironman  Triathalon 
competition. 

"I've  learned  to  be  successful  by 
believing  in  myself,"  said  Van  Belle. 
"However,  sometimes  it  takes  some- 
one else's  conviction  to  help  you  at- 
tain that  belief.  My  husband,  who  is 
also  my  coach,  and  several  very  close 
friends,  convinced  me  that  I can 
achieve  my  goals  as  long  as  I tell 
myself  they  are  achievable  — and, 
they  are!"  ■ 

— Story  by  Ed  Edwards,  Director  of  Ad- 
ministration and  Public  Affairs,  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Supply  Center,  Bremerton, 
Wash. 
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Mail  Buoy 

Safety  violations 

As  I opened  the  new  issue  of  All  Hands 
we  received  while  in  Istanbul,  Turkey,  on 
deployment,  I was  pleasantly  surprised  to 
see>  on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover,  a 
photo  of  two  sailors  in  a paint  punt  paint- 
ing the  side  of  one  of  our  “gator"  ships. 
Publicity  for  the  amphibious  forces  is  very 
much  appreciated. 

The  other  very  noticeable  aspect  of  this 
photo  is  the  blatant  safety  discrepancy  of 
their  not  properly  donning  a kapok  life 
jacket.  Both  sailors  did  not  have  their  leg 
straps  or  neck  collar  ties  fastened 
correctly. 

Our  sailors  read  your  publication  with 
great  interest  and  it  is  a shame  that  they 
should  see  safety  violations  such  as  these 
and  possibly  get  the  impression  that  it  is 
the  "Navy  way." 

— CDR  J.J.  Adams, 
Commanding  Officer 
USS  Spartanburg  County  (LST  1192) 

Yo,  YOS! 

In  your  March  1989  edition  (Page  47), 
what  does  "Women-13  YOS"  mean?  Are 
you  saying  there  is  a difference  in  stan- 
dards for  retirement/continuation  for  men 
and  women? 

— LT  Christina  Moot 
Naval  Military  Personnel  Command 
Washington,  D.C. 

• According  to  sources  at  NMPC, 
Washington,  D.C.,  this  category  of  offi- 
cers included  only  pre-DOPMA  regular 
women  officers  or  regular  Nurse  Corps 
officers  who  were  serving  in  the  grade  of 
0-3  on  Sept.  15,  1981.  Those  officers  who 
twice  failed  to  be  selected  for  promotion 
were  allowed  to  remain  on  active  duty 
until  June  30  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
they  completed  13  years  of  active 
commissioned  service.  As  it  turns  out,  on- 
ly a handful  of  people  fall  into  this 
category.  — ed. 


Reunions 

• USS  Fort  Snelling  (LSD  30)  — Reun- 
ion proposed.  Contact  Tom  Mooney,  80 
Sanford  St.,  Hamden,  Conn.  06514;  tele- 
phone (203)  248-2981  (8  a.m.  to  2 p.m. 
EDT) 

• Korean  War  40th  Anniversary  — The 

Navy  Museum  is  seeking  artifacts  for  its 


40th  anniversary  display.  Contact  Oscar 
P.  Fitzgerald,  Director,  The  Navy 
Museum,  Washington  Navy  Yard, 
Washington,  D.C.  20374-0571;  telephone 
(202)  433-4882. 

• USComSoLant/Unitas  XXX  — Re- 
union proposed.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
Contact  LCDR  Gene  Okamoto,  P.O.  Box 
4272,  Point  Mugu,  Calif.  93042;  telephone 
(805)  989-8094  or  (Autovon)  351-8094. 

• USS  Fessenden  (DE  142)  — Reunion 
proposed.  Norfolk.  Contact  Joe  Kirsch, 
424  Plummer  Drive,  Chesapeake,  Va. 
23323. 

• USS  Ranger  (CV  4)  — Reunion  Sept. 
1-2,  Nashville,  Term.  Contact  John  Carey, 
6832  Hamilton  Circle,  Olive  Branch, 
Miss.  38654;  telephone  (601)  895-2408. 

• USS  Clay  (APA  39),  and  USS 
Elizabeth  C.  Stanton  (PA  69)  — Reunion 
Sept.  1-3,  LaCrosse,  Wis.  Contact  John 
Brass,  403  East  330th  St.,  Willowick,  Ohio 
44094-2829;  telephone  (216)  943-2079. 

• USS  Salt  Lake  City  (CA  25)  — Re- 
union Sept.  4-8,  Denver.  Contact  Myron 
Varland,  458  Argos  Circle,  Watsonville, 
Calif.  95076. 

• Women  Military  Aviators,  Inc.  — 

Reunion  Sept.  4-8,  Washington.  Contact 
Capt.  Marcelyn  A.  Adkins,  9130  Blarney 
Stone  Drive,  Springfield,  Va.  22152; 
telephone  (703)  569-9544. 

• USS  Maryland  (BB  46)  — Reunion 
Sept.  5-10,  Denver.  Contact  Wayne  Ring, 
1478  LaCorta  Circle,  Lemon  Grove,  Calif. 
92045;  telephone  (619)  469-3142. 

• USS  Ludlow  (DD  438)  — Sept.  6-8, 
Annapolis,  Md.  Contact  Bob  Javins,  537 
Clark's  Run  Road,  La  Plata,  Md.  20646; 
telephone  (301)  934-8955. 

• USS  Anzio  (CVE  57)  — Reunion  Sept. 
6-8,  Baltimore.  Contact  Paul  W.  Swander, 
1741  North  10th  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
47804;  telephone  (812)  234-3654. 

• Naval  Mine  Warfare  Association  — 
Reunion  Sept.  6-10,  Louisville,  Ky.  Con- 
tact Herb  Stettler,  3604  Greenleaf  Drive, 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif.  95401;  telephone  (707) 
545-8626. 

• USS  Sterett  (DD  407)  — Reunion 
Sept.  6-10,  Philadelphia.  Contact  William 
Meyer,  1 1 Fieldstone  Road,  Levittown,  Pa. 
19056;  telephone  (215)  547-5563. 

• Mine  Divisions  One  and  Two  — Re- 
union Sept.  6-10,  Contact  Jack  D.  Stewart, 
P.O.  Box  C,  Westport,  Wash.,  98595; 
telephone  (206)  267-4221. 

• USS  Curtiss  (AV  4)  — Reunion  Sept. 
6-10,  San  Diego.  Contact  Frank  Pavlu,  682 
Medford  St.,  El  Cajon,  Calif.  92020; 
telephone  (619)  466-8618. 


• USS  American  Legion  (APA  17)  — 
Reunion  Sept.  7-10,  Philadelphia.  Contact 
John  N.  Zuella,  268  Scott  Road,  #9,  Water- 
bury,  Conn.  06705;  telephone  (203) 
757-0478. 

• USS  John  W.  Weeks  (DD  701)  — Re- 
union Sept.  7-10,  Williamsburg,  Va.  Con- 
tact Hal  Gross,  29  Shoreview  Drive, 
Yonkers,  N.Y.  10710;  telephone  (914) 
779-4879. 

• USS  Boxer  (CV/CVA/CVS  21,  LPH  4) 

— Reunion  Sept.  7-10,  Milwaukee.  Con- 
tact Hank  Wilson,  1301  North  Kokomo, 
Derby,  Kan.  67037;  telephone  (316) 
788-4560. 

• Carrier  Aircraft  Service  Unit  20  — 

Reunion  Sept.  7-10,  Portland,  Ore.  Con- 
tact Lloyd  Norene,  8035  North  Dwight, 
Portland,  Ore.  97203;  telephone  (503) 
283-2713. 

• USS  Alcor  (AR  10,  AD  34)  — Reunion 
Sept.  7-10,  Baltimore.  Contact  James 
Ruckles,  4301  Green  Hill  Road,  Balti- 
more, Md.  21206;  telephone  (301)  325 
6138. 

• 96th  Naval  Construction  Battalion  — 

Reunion  Sept.  7-10,  San  Francisco.  Con- 
tact Hazel  Solarski,  130  Ravenhead, 
Houston,  Texas.  77034;  telephone 
(713)  944-2305. 

• USS  President  Jackson  (APA  18),  USS 
President  Adams  (APA  19),  USS  President 
Hayes  (APA  20),  and  USS  Crescent  City 
(APA  21)  — Reunion  Sept.  7-11,  Dallas. 
Contact  Bill  Lindner,  P.O.  Box  4006, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.  23454;  telephone  (804) 
340-8551. 

• USS  Hunt  (DD  674)  — Reunion  Sept. 
8-9,  Lansing,  Mich.  Contact  A1  Bailey,  85 
Van  Liew  Ave.,  Milltown,  N.J.;  telephone 
(201)  828-0796. 

• USS  Cor  Caroli  (AK  91)  — Reunion 
Sept.  8-10,  Denver.  Contact  Lee  Bergfeld, 
609  S.  Ridge  Ave.,  Steelville,  111.  62288. 

• USS  Pyro  (AE  1,  AE  24)  — Reunion 
Sept.  8-10,  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Contact  Paul 
Simon,  52  Bluff  St.,  Dubuque,  Iowa  52001; 
telephone  (319)  583-9985. 

• USS  Coghlan  (DD  606)  — Reunion 
Sept.  8-10,  Portland,  Ore.  Contact  Pat 
Tanquary,  147  N.  Fiji  Circle,  Englewood, 
Fla.,  34223. 

• USS  Thornhill  (DE  195)  — Reunion 
Sept.  8-10,  Tannersville,  Pa.  Contact 
Henry  Cetkowski,  Box  531,  Rural  Route 
2,  Titusville,  N.J.,  08560;  telephone  (609) 
737-1727. 

• USS  Melvin  R.  Nawman  (DE  416)  — 

Reunion  Sept.  10-13,  Avon  Lake,  Ohio. 
Contact  Leonard  Allen,  1969  Frames 
Road,  Baltimore,  Md.  21222;  telephone 
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(301)  284-0409. 

• USS  Elizabeth  C.  Stanton  (AP  69)  — 

Reunion  Sept.  10-14,  Norfolk.  Contact 
Sherman  O.  Dickson,  802  Christine  St., 
Houston,  Texas.  77017;  telephone  (713) 
643-9439. 

• USS  Harding  (DD  625,  DIMS  28)  — 

Reunion  Sept.  11-14,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
Contact  G.  Taylor  Watson,  Box  13A, 
McDaniel,  Md.  21647;  telephone  (301) 
745-9725. 

• Destroyer-Escort  Sailors  Assoc.,  Inc. 

— Reunion  Sept.  11-15,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Contact  Destroyer-Escort  Sailors  Assoc., 
Inc.,  Box  680085,  Orlando,  Fla. 
32868-0085;  telephone  (407)  290-5594. 

• USS  Weber  (DE  675)  — Reunion  Sept. 
11-15,  Charleston,  S.C.  Contact  Joe  Ret- 
cho,  Box  9071,  Hollywood,  Fla.,  33084. 

• USS  Samuel  S.  Miles  (DE  183)  — Re- 
union Sept.  11-15,  Charleston,  S.C.  Con- 
tact Charles  Markham,  22311  Swan  Road, 
#311,  South  Lyon,  Mich.  48178;  telephone 
(313)  437-5295. 

• USS  Marsh  (DE  699)  — Reunion  Sept. 

11- 16,  Charleston,  S.C.  Contact  John  F. 
Cullinan,  2920  Karen  Drive,  Chesapeake 
Beach,  Md.,  20732;  telephone  (301) 
257-6322. 

• Navy  Mail-Postal  Clerks  — Reunion 
Sept.  1 1-16,  San  Diego.  Contact  Maynard 
L.  Hamilton,  5501  Seminary  Road,  #1109, 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22041;  telephone  (703) 
845-5428. 

• USS  Trinity  (AO  13)  — Reunion  Sept. 

12- 16,  Branson,  Mo.  Contact  Henry  F. 
Holmes,  5005  Faraon  St.,  #111,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  64506;  telephone  (816)  232-2072. 

• USS  Converse  (DD  509)  — Reunion 
Sept.  12-17,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Contact 
Patti  Thompson,  2824  4th  Ave.  South, 
Great  Falls,  Mont.  59405;  telephone  (406) 
452-8800. 

• USS  Russell  (DD  414)  — Reunion 
Sept.  14-16,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Contact  W. 
Singleterry,  4544  62nd  St.,  San  Diego, 
Calif.  92115;  telephone  (619)  582-1337. 

• USS  Nassau  (CVE  16)  — Reunion 
Sept.  14-16,  New  Orleans.  Contact  Sam 
A.  Moore,  10320  Calimesa  Blvd.,  Space 
221,  Calimesa,  Calif.  92320;  telephone 
(714)  795-6070. 

• USS  Otus  (AS  20/ARG  20)  — Reunion 
Sept.  14-17,  Denver,  Colo.  Contact  Robert 
G.  Berkey,  1428  S.  Quitman  St.,  Denver. 
80218;  telephone  (303)  934-0406. 

• USS  The  Sullivans  (DD  537)  — Re- 
union Sept.  14-17,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Contact 
Charles  L.  McCarty,  1420  Seabreeze  St., 
Clearwater,  Fla.  34616;  telephone  (813) 


461-5316. 

• VR  24  — Reunion  Sept.  14-17, 
Duluth,  Minn.  Contact  Pete  Owen,  24633 
Mulholland  Highway,  Calabasas,  Calif. 
91302;  telephone  (818)  348-4056. 

• USS  Wasp  (CV  7)  — Reunion  Sept. 
14-17,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  Contact  Emory  H. 
Wilson,  8515  Durham  Court,  Springfield, 
Va.  22151;  telephone  (703)  978-8893. 

• USS  Charles  Carroll  (APA  28)  — Re- 
union Sept.  14-17,  New  Orleans.  Contact 
Milton  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  1818  Crescent  Drive, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.  64506;  telephone  (816) 
279-8728. 

• USS  Princeton  (CVL  23)  — Reunion 
Sept.  14-17,  Denver.  Contact  Sam  Minen- 
vini,  251  Marlboro  Road,  Woodbridge,  N.J. 
07075;  telephone  (201)  935-6125. 

• USS  Mobile  (CL  63)  — Reunion  Sept. 
14-17,  New  Orleans.  Contact  George  W. 
Trenchard,  Box  34,  S.  Parliman  Road, 
Lagrangeville,  N.Y.  12450. 

• USS  Quincy  (CA  71)  — Reunion  Sept. 
14-17,  St.  Louis.  Contact  Albert  Levesque, 
46  Foster  St.,  Pawtucket,  R.I.  02861; 
telephone  (401)  728-3063. 

• USS  Manchester  (CL  83)  — Reunion 
Sept.  14-17,  St.  Louis.  Contact  Frank  E. 
Helfenberger,  13340  19th  Ave.  N.E.,  Seat- 
tle, Wash.  98125-4115;  telephone  (206) 
365-7455. 

• USS  Taussig  (DD  746)  — Reunion 
Sept.  14-17,  Norfolk.  Contact  Vincent 
Esposito,  7 Astronomy  Lane,  Levittown, 
N.Y.  11756;  telephone  (516)  579-4449. 

• USS  Tillman  (DD  641)  — Reunion 
Sept.  14-17,  Annapolis,  Md.  Contact  Bill 
Wenzel,  2185  Beaumont  Ave.  N.W., 
Massillon,  Ohio  44646;  telephone  (216) 
833-5809. 

• USS  Thom  (DD  647)  — Reunion  Sept. 

14- 18,  Horseheads,  N.Y.  Contact  John  W. 
Shook,  222  Scott  Lane,  Horseheads,  N.Y. 
14845;  telephone  (607)  739-9548. 

• USS  McGowan  (DD  678)  — Reunion 
Sept.  15-16,  Norfolk.  Contact  Don  Rogers, 
30  Hurd  St.,  Lynn,  Mass.  01905. 

• CBMU  302  (Vietnam)  — Reunion 
Sept.  15-17,  Tulsa,  Okla.  Contact  David 
A.  Cooper,  Route  3,  Box  7000,  Bartlesville, 
Okla.  74003;  telephone  (918)  336-1214. 

• Fasron  118  — Reunion  Sept.  15-17, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Contact  W.J.  Kuhn, 
3605  NE  48th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64119;  telephone  (816)  454-8376. 

• Navy  ship  LST  462  — Reunion  Sept. 

15- 17,  Chicago.  Contact  Lyle  Johnson,  943 
Fem  Ave.,  Elmhurst,  111.  60126;  telephone 
(312)  834-5797. 

• USS  Whipple  (DD  217)  — Reunion 


Sept.  16-23,  Caribbean  cruise.  Contact  Joe 
Russell,  3228  Iowa  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63118;  telephone  (314)  664-1773. 

• USS  San  Diego  (CL  53)  — Reunion 
Sept.  17-20,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  Contact 
George  H.  Horton,  Box  886,  Clearfield, 
Utah  84015;  telephone  (801)  546-3157. 

• USS  Gambier  Bay  (CVE  73),  Air 
Group  VC  10  — Reunion  Sept.  18-24, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  Contact  Charles  Heinl, 
8239  St.,  Route  119,  Maria  Stein,  Ohio 
45860. 

• USS  Dyson  Association  — Reunion 
Sept.  20-23,  Charleston,  S.C.  Contact  E. 
B.  Fulkerson,  Box  182,  Route  14,  Johnson 
City,  Term;  telephone  (615)  282-1236. 

• Battle  of  Ormoc  Bay  — USS  Summ- 
ner  (DD  692),  USS  Moale  (DD  693),  USS 
Cooper  (DD  695)  — Reunion  Sept.  20-24, 
Norfolk.  Contact  Russ  Catardi,  513  Coun- 
ty Line  Road,  Hatboro,  Pa.  19040. 

• USS  Cooper  (DD  695)  — Reunion 
Sept.  20-24,  Norfolk.  Contact  Gene 
Bickers,  128  Piney  Bend,  Portage,  Ind. 
46368;  telephone  (219)  762-7999. 

• USS  Dunlap  (DD  384)  — Reunion 
Sept.  20-24,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Con- 
tact Archie  Pineda,  21 17  N.  Warren  Ave., 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73107;  telephone 
(405)  948-6185. 

• USS  Laws  (DD  558)  — Reunion  Sept. 
21-23,  Chicago,  111.  Contact  Harold  Reich, 
271  Braddock  Drive,  Melrose  Park,  111. 
60160;  telephone  (312)  345-8237. 

• USS  Selfridge  (DD  357)  — Reunion 
Sept.  21-23,  Springfield,  Mo.  Contact  C.E. 
Chambers,  551  East  Jefferson  Ave.,  Lake 
Charles,  La.  70605;  telephone  (318) 
477-1567. 

• USS  Patterson  (DD  392)  — Reunion 
Sept.  21-24,  Horse  Shoe,  N.C.  Contact 
Carl  B.  Allison,  Turnpike  Road,  Route  2, 
Box  326A,  Horse  Shoe,  N.C.  28742; 
telephone  (704)  891-9504. 

• USS  Dixie  (AD  14)  — Reunion  Sept. 
21-24,  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  Contact  J.E.  Rob- 
bins, 8555  E.  Tumey  Ave.,  Scottsdale, 
Ariz.  85251. 

• USS  West  Point  (AP  23)  — Reunion 
Sept.  21-24,  Norfolk.  Contact  John  E. 
Daniel,  3728  S.  Fuller,  Independence,  Mo. 
64052;  telephone  (816)  252-3822. 

• USS  A.J.  Luke  (DE  577)  — Reunion 
Sept.  22-24,  Norfolk.  Contact  Robert 
Atkinson,  2114  Ginter  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 
23228. 

• VMF  218  — Reunion  Sept.  22-24, 
Anaheim,  Calif.  Contact  R.B.  Robison, 
2162  Wellington  Ave.,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 
92701;  telephone  (714)  542-2818. 
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Aerographer’s  Mate  2nd  Class  Shari 
Jones  releases  a weather  balloon  at 
Naval  Air  Station  Cubi  Point,  Republic 
of  the  Philippines.  The  balloon  will 
send  back  data  on  air  pressure, 
temperature,  dew  point  and  wind 
speed  from  an  altitude  of  almost 
50,000  feet,  Photo  by  PHC  Chet  King. 
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Navy  espionage  hotline 

The  Naval  Investigative  Service  has  established 
a new  toll-free,  24-hour-a-day  espionage  hotline. 

If  you  are  stationed  in  Conus  and  suspect  es- 
pionage or  security  violations,  notify  NIS  at 
1-800-543-6289.  In  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area, 
call  (202)  433-9191.  For  those  stationed 
overseas,  contact  the  nearest  NIS  office. 

Espionage  and  security  violations  can  include 
the  unauthorized  removal  of  classified  materials 
from  secure  areas,  contact  with  Soviet  or  War- 
saw Pact  foreign  nationals,  unauthorized  copying 
of  classified  documents  or  any  unauthorized 
disclosure  of  classified  material. 

Other  situations  that  may  indicate  breaches  in 
security  are  personnel  requesting  documents  that 
they  have  no  authorized  access  to  or  discussion 
of  classified  information  on  non-secure  telephone 
lines. 

Remember,  the  old  adage  “Loose  lips  sink 
ships”  still  applies  in  today’s  Navy.  □ 


Health 

New  health  screening 
procedures  announced 

The  Navy  will  soon  change  physical  exam 
requirements. 

A recent  Naval  Medical  Command  study  has 
determined  that  younger  sailors  have  fewer 
serious  medical  problems. 

Therefore,  the  Navy  has  revised  the  examina- 
tion schedule  by  reducing  the  frequency  for 
those  individuals  in  the  low-risk  category. 

The  revised  schedule  is  as  follows: 

• 17-  to  24-year-olds  — one  examination. 

• 25-  to  49-year-olds  — every  five  years  within 
30  days  of  birth  date,  beginning  at  age  25. 

• 50-  to  59-year-olds  — every  two  years  within 
30  days  of  birth  date,  beginning  at  age  50. 

• 60  and  older  — annually  within  30  days  of 
birth  date. 


Personnel  issues 

New  service  record  entry 

Navy  recruits  will  now  have  a measure  of  their  reading  ability 
recorded  as  a Page  13  entry  in  their  service  records.  The  new 
entry  will  allow  commanding  officers  to  take  action  to  assist 
individuals  who  might  have  difficulty  with  training  manuals  or 
advancement  exams. 

A sailor’s  reading  grade  level  is  determined  from  the  word 
knowledge  and  paragraph  comprehension  sections  of  the  armed 
services  vocational  aptitude  battery.  The  service  record  will  also 
indicate  if  a sailor  received  academic  remedial  training  during 
recruit  training. 

According  to  Navy  manpower  officials,  the  overall  quality  of 
Navy  recruits  is  high,  but  poor  reading  skills  are  a problem  for 
many  sailors,  even  among  high  school  graduates. 

A reading  skills  package  will  be  distributed  soon  to  help  com- 
mands conduct  effective  remedial  reading  and  tutoring  programs.  □ 


Dependent 

scholarship 

program 

The  new  Dependent 
Scholarship  Booklet  (NavPers 
15003-Q)  will  be  available 
after  Sept.  30,  1989.  Scholar- 
ships are  available  from 
service-connected  organiza- 
tions for  family  members  of 
active,  retired  or  deceased 
Navy,  Marine  Corps  and 
Coast  Guard  members.  For  a 
copy  write  Commander,  Naval 
Military  Personnel  Command, 
Code  643S,  Washington,  D.C. 
20370-5643.  □ 
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Service  members  involved  in  special  duties  or 
circumstances  requiring  more  frequent  physical 
exams  are  subject  to  applicable  current 
directives. 

The  health  screening  process  includes: 

• Complete  physical  exam  and,  after  age  25, 
cholesterol  testing  and  electrocardiogram. 

• Blood  pressure  checks  and  health  question- 
naire during  annual  dental  exams. 

• Risk  factor  screening  prior  to  semi-annual 
physical  readiness  test,  except  for  Marines. 

• Annual  Pap  smear,  pelvic  examination  and 
manual  breast  examination  for  all  women. 

• Screening  mammography  for  women  at  ages 
35,  40,  43,  46,  49  and  annually  after  that. 

• Annual  test  for  blood  in  stool  after  age  35. 

• Glaucoma  screen  during  eye  examinations 
every  two  years  after  age  40. 

Adverse  or  abnormal  findings  will  be 
documented  in  health  records  and,  if  necessary, 
referrals  will  be  promptly  initiated.  For  further  in- 
formation refer  to  AINav  67/89.  □ 


Pay  and  allowances 

VHA  increase 

Sailors  saw  more  money  in  their  paychecks  by 
July  15,  1989,  because  of  the  variable  housing 
allowance  increase  effective  June  1,  1989. 

Because  VHA  spending  for  FY89  was  below 
the  imposed  ceiling,  the  increase  is  designed  to 
maximize  the  amount  of  VHA  that  service 
members  will  receive  for  the  remainder  of  FY89 
while  remaining  within  the  FY89  funding  ceiling. 

Maximum  levels  range  from  $15.68  per  month 
for  admirals  (with  dependents),  to  $2.68  per 
month  for  E-ls  (without  dependents).  The 
amount  of  the  raise  is  based  on  paygrade, 
marital  status  and  duty  station. 

The  revised  rates  will  remain  in  effect  until 
Jan.  1,  1990,  when  a 3.6  percent  increase  is  ex- 
pected. If  granted,  VHA  rates  will  be  adjusted 
Jan.  1,  1990,  to  reflect  the  increase.  □ 


Voluntary  tour  extensions 

Stressed  out? 

Sailors  with  planned  rotation  dates  in  FY90  may  now  extend 

September  is  stress  manage- 

their  current  tour  for  one  year. 

ment  and  cholesterol  aware- 

If  you  are  serving  in  Type  2 through  8 duty  and  have  a PRD 

ness  month.  Stress  is  a major, 

that  falls  between  Oct.  1,  1989  and  Sept.  30,  1990,  and  have  not 

contributing  factor  to  many 

received  follow-on  orders,  you  can  apply  for  an  extension.  Certain 

different  serious  illnesses.  The 

ratings  on  Type  1 duty  (see  NavOp  65/89)  may  also  apply. 

way  you  react  to  stress  de- 

Officers  may  submit  a request  citing  NavOp  65/89,  with  com- 

pends  on  your  level  of  self- 

mand  endorsement  to  Commander,  Naval  Military  Personnel 

awareness  and  coping  tech- 

Command  by  April  30,  1990. 

niques:  “Learn  to  roll  with  the 

Petty  officers  must  submit  an  enlisted  personnel  action  request 

punches.”  See  the  article, 

(NavPers  1306/7)  citing  NavOp  65/89  as  a reference,  with  com- 

“Coping  with  stress,”  on 

mand  endorsement  to  CNMPC  (NMPC-461E)  with  a copy  to 

Page  14. 

Enlisted  Personnel  Management  Center  by  April  30,  1990.  Non- 

A simple  blood  test  will  deter- 

designated  seamen,  airmen  and  firemen  must  submit  a Navgram 

mine  your  cholesterol  level. 

request  with  command  endorsement  to  EPMaC  info  CNMPC 

The  National  Institute  of 

(NMPC-463E). 

Health  recommends  adults 

The  final  decision  for  all  requests  will  be  based  on  individual 

have  cholesterol  levels  less 

desires,  command  readiness  and  fleet  balance.  □ 

than  200  mg/dl.  □ 
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Sailor  SecNav 


H.  Lawrence  Garrett  III  has 
close  ties  with  the  deckplates. 


Story  by  J02  Chris  Price 


A sailor,  stationed  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  concerned  about  the  welfare 
of  fellow  sailors  around  the  world.  He 
can't  serve  close  to  his  shipmates  at 
every  shore  and  fleet  station. 
However,  he  still  aims  to  encourage 
them  with  letters,  periodic  visits  and 
above  all,  with  his  utmost  support  in 
every  facet  of  their  Navy  careers, 
especially  in  fighting  for  the  best 
quality  of  life  for  their  families. 


The  newly  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  H.  Lawrence  Garrett  III,  is 
a former  Navy  enlisted  man  who's 
concerned  about  the  needs  of  sailors 
and  Marines  in  the  fleet,  and  issues 
that  matter  to  them.  He's  promised 
to  protect  funding  for  people  pro- 
grams at  all  costs,  despite  "new  op- 
portunities abroad,  and  fiscal  aus- 
terity at  home."  Garrett  made  the 
statement  shortly  after  being  sworn 


in  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  May 
30  at  the  Pentagon. 

He  replaces  William  L.  Ball  EH,  who 
served  as  SecNav  since  March  1988. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Anthony  P. 
Kennedy  officiated  at  Garrett's 
swearing-in  ceremony. 

Garrett,  age  50,  is  married,  and  the 
father  of  two.  He  and  his  family  live 
in  Oakton,  Va.  Garrett  joined  the 
enlisted  ranks  in  1961,  and  eventually 
qualified  as  a machinist's  mate  and 
submariner. 

He  was  commissioned  in  1964  after 
earning  a bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  business  management  from  the 
University  of  West  Florida  in  Pen- 
sacola. As  a Naval  Flight  Officer,  Gar- 
rett served  with  VP  50  in  Vietnam. 
Later,  he  attended  the  University  of 
San  Diego,  where  he  graduated  with 
a law  degree  before  joining  the  Navy's 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps. 

His  numerous  positions  have  in- 
cluded Force  Judge  Advocate  to  the 
Pacific  Fleet  submarine  force  and 
head  of  the  Standards  of  Conduct 
Branch  of  the  Navy  Judge  Advocate 
General.  He  participated  in  the  draft- 
ing of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978.  In  1981  he  was  detailed  to 
the  White  House  as  assistant  counsel. 

Garrett  retired  from  the  Navy  in 
1981  after  20  years  as  an  enlisted  sub- 
mariner, naval  aviator  and  Navy 
lawyer.  He  later  became  associate 
counsel  to  President  Ronald  Reagan, 
and  then  general  counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  He  replaced 
James  F.  Goodrich  as  Navy  Under- 
secretary in  August  1987. 

Garrett  stated  at  his  swearing-in 
that  his  association  with  the  military 
has  left  him  with  two  convictions  — 
I that  the  nation's  greatness  depends 
5 on  a strong  defense,  and  that  a strong 
| defense  depends  on  quality  sailors 
| and  Marines.  □ 


Price  is  a writer  for  All  Hands. 
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Navy  safety 

How  safe  is  the  Navy ? All  Hands  asked 
the  head  of  the  SecNav’s  safety  office. 


In  less  than  a month  — between 
mid-April  and  mid-May  — the  Navy 
suffered  a series  of  serious  accidents 
that  made  many  people  wonder  how 
safe  Navy  duty  really  was. 

On  April  19,  47  sailors  were  killed 
aboard  USS  Iowa  (BB  61)  in  a gun  tur- 
ret explosion.  Only  a few  days  later, 
five  sailors  were  killed  aboard  USS 
White  Plains  (AFS  4)  in  an  engine 
room  fire  and  shortly  thereafter,  two 
more  sailors  died,  this  time  aboard 


Story  by  W.W.  Reid 

USS  America  (CV  66),  in  an  aviation 
fuel  fire. 

To  leam  more  about  these  ac- 
cidents and  what,  if  anything,  they 
mean  to  any  overall  assessment  of 
safety  in  the  Navy,  All  Hands  visited 
with  the  Deputy  Undersecretary  of 
the  Navy  for  Safety  and  Survivability, 
Joe  Taussig.  "The  investigation  of 
these  accidents  is  not  yet  complete, 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  any 
overall  assessment  until  those  reports 


are  complete  and  thoroughly  re- 
viewed," Taussig  said.  "But  there  is 
not  any  indication  at  this  time  that 
there  is  a common  denominator  in 


USS  America  crewmen  pay  tribute  to 
Aviation  Boatswain’s  Mate  3rd  Class 
Richard  E.  Childress  and  Airman  Recruit 
Larry  J.  Brunson  during  a memorial 
service.  Fire  claimed  the  lives  of  the  two 
America  sailors. 
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Navy  safety 


“/As  dangerous  as  it  is,  duty  in  the  Navy 
is  as  safe  as  it  can  be.  ” 


these  accidents  — no  reason  to 
believe  that  there  is  any  single  prob- 
lem, or  any  related  series  of  problems 
that  caused  these  particular  accidents 
to  occur  at  these  particular  times. 

"We  will  go  for  months  or  years 
without  any  serious  mishap,"  Taussig 
said,  "but  that  doesn't  mean  the  work 
isn't  dangerous.  Then  we  will  have  an 
accident,  or  perhaps  more  than  one," 
he  went  on.  "But  that  doesn't  neces- 
sarily mean  the  work  has  suddenly 
become  more  dangerous  or  that  our 
sailors  have  become  less  safe." 

Taussig  maintained  that  the 
Navy's  safety  record  in  recent  years, 
even  including  the  recent  accidents, 
remains  excellent.  He  explained  that 
the  Navy  has  done  as  well  as  it  has 
in  the  area  of  safety  and  survivabili- 
ty because  it  has  been  able  to  benefit 
from  lessons  learned.  "One  of  the  best 
cases  in  point,"  Taussig  said,  "was 
USS  Stark  [FFG  31]  and  USS  Samuel 
B.  Roberts  [FFG  58]." 

Taussig  pointed  out  that  the  sur- 
vival of  Stark  following  the  Iraqi 
missile  attack  was  only  made  possi- 
ble by  the  courageous  efforts  and  ex- 
cellent training  of  the  ship's  crew. 
During  the  investigation  in  the  after- 
math  of  that  incident,  the  Navy 
discovered  many  things  that  would 
make  the  ships  sailing  the  Gulf  safer 
and  more  likely  to  survive. 

"One  of  the  most  important 
things,"  Taussig  said,  "was  our 
discovery  of  the  usefulness  of 
luminescent  paint.  We  used  these 
paints  on  the  ships  that  followed  — 
Roberts  was  one  of  those  — to  help 
sailors  find  their  way  to  exit  routes 
and  important  damage  control  equip- 
ment even  in  heavy  smoke  or  com- 
plete darkness,"  he  said.  "And  those 
special  paints  and  coverings  — as  well 


as  the  excellent  damage  control 
lessons  learned  that  were  passed  on 
in  the  schools  and  included  in  ship- 
board drills  — were  major  con- 
tributing factors  in  Roberts'  heroic 
survival  after  she  struck  a mine  in  the 
Persian  Gulf." 

But  the  observations  on  how  well 
the  Navy  investigates  and  learns  from 
accidents  does  not  really  address  the 
question  of  why  there  are  accidents. 
To  the  question:  "How  safe  is  the 
Navy?"  Taussig  has  a ready  response. 

"I  think  it's  very  safe  indeed,"  he 
said,  "given  the  nature  of  our  service, 
which,  because  we  handle  weapons, 
explosives,  aviation  fuels  and  the 
like,  is  inherently  dangerous.  Taking 
this  into  consideration,  I think  our 
safety  record  is  excellent  and  I think 


the  long-term  statistics  bear  me  out. 
Accidents  will  occur,"  he  went  on, 
"and  we  will  do  everything  in  our 
power  to,  number  one,  prevent  them, 
and  number  two,  minimize  those 
that  do  occur  and  number  three, 
thoroughly  investigate  and  leam 
about  any  accidents  we  do  have  and 
take  what  we  leam  to  make  our  pro- 
cedures more  safe. 

"But  overall,"  Taussig  added,  "I 
have  to  say  that,  as  dangerous  as  it  is, 
duty  in  the  Navy  is  as  safe  as  it  can 
be." 

Taussig  was  quick  to  point  out  that 
statistics,  however  accurate  and  infor- 
mative they  may  be,  are  not  always 
very  comforting.  "It  doesn't  do  much 

Six  White  Plains  crewmen  died  in  an 
engine  room  fire  in  May:  Boiler  Techni- 
cian 3rd  Class  Muoi  Cao,  Fireman  Ap- 
prentice Todd  A.  Follis,  Machinist’s  Mate 
Fireman  Apprentice  Paul  D.  Novotny, 
Fireman  Apprentice  Darryl  D.  Edwards, 
BTFN  Baxter  Lesarlley  and  BT2  (SW) 
Jon  D.  Ruhmel. 
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U S Navy  Pholo 


good,"  he  said,  "for  me  to  tell  some- 
one who  has  lost  a son  or  a father  or 
a husband  that  our  accident  rate  is 
very  low,  at  such-and-such  a percent 
of  our  total  at-risk  workforce,  because 
we  have  to  remember  that,  however 
low  our  overall  percent  of  casualties 
may  be,  that  single  casualty  is  still 
100  percent  of  that  family's  loved 
one.  We  never  want  to  forget  that. 

"Nonetheless,"  he  continued,  "I 
think  it's  important  that  families  and 
loved  ones  — and  sailors  themselves 
— all  know  how  much  work  goes  in- 
to the  safety  program  in  the  Navy, 
and  how  successful  that  program  is. 

"And  I think  it's  important,"  Taus- 
sig said,  "for  the  people  waiting  at 
home  for  their  sailors  to  return  to 
understand  what  an  ongoing,  day-in, 
day-out,  fully  concentrated  safety  ef- 
fort is  carried  out  on  behalf  of  their 
loved  ones  in  the  fleet. 

"At  the  same  time,"  he  added, 
"everyone  has  to  be  realistic  about 
the  nature  of  our  service  — they  have 
to  realize  that  keeping  the  peace  on 
the  high  seas  is  often  risky  business." 

The  Navy,  under  the  lead  of  Taus- 
sig's office,  is  constantly  striving  to 
reduce  those  risks  to  the  practical 
minimum.  "We  have  a dedicated  staff 
of  experts  here  in  Washington,"  said 
Taussig,  "that  form  the  nucleus  of  an 
organization  that  extends  throughout 
the  fleet.  They  are  constantly  work- 
ing to  ensure  safety  in  the  Navy." 

Taussig  noted  numerous  cases  of 
improved  safety  practices,  better 
equipment,  more  rapid  procurement 
of  badly  needed  safety  items,  all  taken 
care  of  in  recent  months  by  the  office 
of  safety  and  survivability. 

"From  Stark's  incident  alone,"  he 
said,  "we  put  in  place  over  47  new 
items  and  procedures  that  greatly  im- 
proved a ship's  ability  to  withstand 
the  threat  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

"But  the  fleet  sailors  should  not 
rely  on  the  efforts  of  safety  organiza- 
tions to  make  things  safer  for  them," 
Taussig  said.  "They  have  to  take  the 


Joe  Taussig 


initiative  themselves  and  take 
responsibility  for  their  own  safety 
and  survivability. 

"The  best  advice  I could  give  to  our 
sailors  out  there,"  he  continued,  "is 
to  study  and  leam  and  train  — con- 
stantly train  — in  the  art  of  saving 
yourself  and  your  shipmates.  Get  to 
know  your  shipmates,"  he  added. 
"Leam  not  only  your  job  and  what 
you  have  to  do  in  an  emergency,  but 
get  to  know  something  about  what 
your  buddy  has  to  do  in  that  same 
emergency."  Taussig  said  that  this 
wide-ranging  knowledge  of  damage 
control  jobs  among  all  crew  members 
was  one  of  the  key  elements  in  the 
successful  damage  control  effort  of 
Roberts.  "Everyone  on  that  ship  was 
so  thoroughly  trained  in  damage  con- 
trol that  they  knew  their  jobs  and  a 


“Study,  learn  and 
train  — constantly 
train  — in  the  art  of 
saving  yourself  and 
your  shipmates.  ” 


couple  of  other  people's  besides,"  he 
said.  "That  thorough  damage  control 
knowledge  made  the  difference  for 
Roberts." 

For  families  and  friends  concerned 
about  the  safety  of  their  loved  ones  on 
the  high  seas,  Taussig  had  some  ad- 
vice. "Rest  assured,"  he  said,  "not  in 
the  knowledge  that  Navy  jobs  are  all 
safe  jobs  — because  they  aren't 
always  — but  rest  assured  in  the 
knowledge  that  there  is  an  enormous, 
and  very  successful,  effort  to  make  all 
those  jobs,  no  matter  how  dangerous, 
as  safe  as  possible. 

"Sometimes  people  may  say  to 
themselves,  when  they  hear  about  ac- 
cidents in  the  fleet,  "Why  isn't  some- 
body doing  something?"  Well,  the 
answer  is  that  somebody  is  doing 
something,"  Taussig  said.  "A  large 
number  of  people  are  hard  at  work  all 
the  time  — whether  there  are  ac- 
cidents occurring  or  not  — to  make 
life  and  work  in  the  Navy  as  safe  as 
possible.  It's  our  primary  concern,  it's 
our  constant  effort,  it's  my  top  priori- 
ty. And  whatever  is  happening  on  a 
day-to-day  basis,  whatever  you  may 
hear  about  or  read  about,  everyone 
can  be  confident  that  we  are  working 
as  hard  as  we  can  to  make  it  safe  as 
it  can  be  out  there."  □ 

Reid  is  the  editor  of  All  Hands. 
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Soon  after  dusk,  darkness  cloaks 
the  Navy  A-6E  as  it  descends 
from  20,000  feet.  Lights  from 
communities  far  below,  tiny  pin- 
points, flicker  as  stars  above  begin  to 
dot  the  sky.  Cruising  at  300  knots, 
man  and  machine  are  both  operating 
at  peak  performance  levels.  Pilots  say, 
at  times  like  these,  a flyer's  life  takes 
on  a dreamlike  quality. 

The  red  fire-warning  light  becomes 
an  alarm  clock  and  shatters  the 
peaceful  mood  in  the  cockpit. 

Despite  years  of  training  and  the 
cool  head  of  an  experienced  jet  pilot, 
the  pulse  quickens  and  sweat  flows. 
There  is  work  to  be  done. 

The  procedure,  committed  to 
memory  long  ago,  unreels.  "Follow 
the  checklist:  bleed-air  isolation  valve 
— gang  bar  off,  bleed-air  circuit 
breaker  — in,  aft  bleed  light  — lit, 
secure  engine.  Tell  someone." 

To  the  pilot,  as  he  follows  his 
pocket  checklist  and  single-engine 
landing  procedures,  the  problem 
aboard  the  aircraft  is  immediate,  it  is 
the  only  problem  in  the  world.  All 
concentration  is  devoted  to  handling 
the  situation. 

"Pax  approach,  this  is  NK  307, 
squawking  7700,  50  miles  south- 
southeast,  declaring  an  emergency, 
I've  got  a fire  warning  light." 

Nearly  50  miles  away,  in  the  radar 
room  at  Naval  Air  Station  Patuxent 
River,  Md.,  the  controllers  are  guiding 
dozens  of  aircraft  through  the  night 
sky.  To  them  the  problem  in  NK  307 
is  not  the  only  problem  in  the  world. 
But  the  Navy  air  traffic  controllers 
will  treat  it  as  though  it  was. 

"November  Kilo  307,  Pax  approach. 
Radar  contact  50  miles  southeast, 
state  your  intentions." 


AC2  Wanda  Snell,  one  of  the  voices  of 
Navy  air  traffic  control,  finds  the  job 
“challenging,  but  rewarding.” 

The  process  has  begun.  While  the 
pilot  grapples  with  his  aircraft,  he 
relays  vital  information  to  the  con- 
trollers. He  wants  a precision  ap- 
proach to  an  arrested  landing.  The 
controllers  become  part  of  the  crew 
of  the  aircraft  and  will  work  as  hard 
as  the  pilot  to  bring  the  A-6E  safely 
on  deck.  If  everyone  remains  alert  and 
does  what  they've  been  trained  to  do, 
a disaster  may  he  averted. 

This  is  the  role  of  the  Navy  air  traf- 
fic controller.  Whether  at  sea  or  at  a 
shore  facility,  the  safe,  expeditious 
flow  of  air  traffic  is  their  responsi- 


bility. They  take  that  responsibility 
seriously.  Chief  Air  Traffic  Controller 
}im  Abrams,  a Navy  controller  with 
1 1 years  experience,  sees  the  job  as  an 
important  partnership  with  the 
aviators.  "During  an  emergency  situa- 
tion the  pilot  has  his  hands  full  fly- 
ing the  aircraft.  We  do  everything  we 
can  to  lessen  his  workload,"  he  said. 
"Together  with  the  pilot  we  devise  a 
plan  and  make  it  happen." 

An  emergency  situation  is  not 
something  that  controllers  look  for- 
ward to.  For  Navy  controllers  most 
days  pass  without  incident.  They 
train  to  be  prepared  for  any  situation 
but  most  shifts  in  the  control  tower 
or  radar  room  at  a busy  facility  like 
Patuxent  River  pass  uneventfully. 
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Voices 

in  the 

skies 


Teamwork , training  and  trust 
bring  shipmates  safely  home. 


Story  and  photos  by  JOl  Lee  Bosco 


Even  so,  they  know  that  each  take-off 
and  landing  has  the  potential  to 
become  a hair-raising  experience. 

"Navy  pilots  are  a very  professional 
group  of  men  and  women.  We,  as 
ACs,  are  also  part  of  a professional 
organization,"  said  Air  Traffic  Con- 
troller 2nd  Class  Michael  P.  Therrien. 
"Both  pilots  and  controllers  need  to 
be  alert  every  minute  on  the  job. 
That's  what  makes  the  hours  of  take- 
offs and  landings  go  by  smoothly." 

Petty  Officer  Therrien  is  a tower 
watch  supervisor  at  Pax  River.  He  is 
what  some  veteran  controllers  call 
"ate  up  with  it."  He  lives  for  the  job. 
He  loves  the  work  and  has  found  that 
air  traffic  control  gives  him  a feeling 
that  no  other  job  can. 


"I  like  it  best  when  the  tower  is 
busy,  really  hopping.  I'll  get  an  A-4 
and  an  A-7E  in  the  pattern  and  then 
add  a couple  of  F-18s  bouncing  on  the 
intersecting  runway.  We  work  cross- 
traffic here  at  Pax,  so  we  usually  have 
a lot  of  things  going  on  at  once.  Local 
control,  with  jets  zipping  around  the 
pattern,  that's  what  I enjoy,"  he  said. 

Cross-traffic  is  simultaneous  opera- 
tions on  two  intersecting  runways. 
High-speed  operations  of  this  type  de- 
mand that  the  four-man  crew  in  the 
tower  work  as  a team.  The  local  con- 
troller is  in  charge  of  the  tower  pat- 
tern and  the  local  control  area.  The 
ground  controller  is  responsible  for  all 
aircraft  and  vehicles  operating  on  the 
airfield.  The  controller  who  coor- 


dinates all  incoming  and  outbound 
aircraft  mans  the  flight  data  position. 
These  three  controllers  operate  under 
the  watchful  eyes  of  the  tower  section 
supervisor. 

"Teamwork  is  the  key,"  said 
Abrams.  "The  controllers  in  the 
tower  constantly  pass  information 
among  themselves  and  that  informa- 
tion has  to  be  shared  with  the  pilots 
in  the  air  and  the  controllers  in  the 
radar  room.  Everyone  — pilots,  con- 
trollers and  ground  support  personnel 
— have  to  know  what's  going  on." 

LTJG  Douglas  A.  Herrick  flies 
Navy  C-130's  for  VQ  4.  Due  to  the 
complexity  of  his  squadron's  mission, 
he  says  he  requires  special  handling 
from  the  air  traffic  control  facility. 
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"The  nature  of  the  squadron's  work 
often  requires  no-notice  route 
changes.  This  can  really  upset  things 
for  the  controllers,  but  they  always 
work  with  us  in  a most  professional 
manner,"  he  said. 

Herrick  has  witnessed  the  team- 
work between  pilots  and  controllers 
in  a real-life  crisis  situation.  "A 
civilian  light  aircraft  lost  power  over 
the  Patuxent  area.  The  air  traffic  con- 
trollers vectored  a Navy  A-7E  to  help 
the  civilian,"  he  said.  "The  impaired 
aircraft  made  an  emergency  landing 
in  a field  as  the  A-7E  relayed  its  posi- 
tion to  the  tower.  Navy  controllers 
had  already  alerted  the  search  and 


rescue  hclo.  The  incident  ended  with- 
out injury  to  the  civilian  pilot  and  he 
was  quickly  picked  up  by  Navy 
search  and  rescue  personnel. 

"I  think  actions  like  these  point  up 
the  value  of  the  close  teamwork 
necessary  in  naval  aviation,"  he  said. 

Teamwork  between  pilots  and  con- 
trollers is  important,  but  just  as 
crucial  is  the  coordination  between 
the  two  major  factions  of  the  air  traf- 
fic control  facility:  tower  and  radar. 

Fifty  feet  beneath  the  control  tower 
cab,  ACl(AW)  Ed  Jakowski  sits  bent 
over  his  approach  control  console. 
The  large  radar  scope  casts  an  eerie 
green  light,  illuminating  the  face  of 


the  senior  air  controller  on  duty. 

His  voice  beats  out  instructions  in 
rapid-fire  staccato  bursts.  His  fingers 
roam  a keyboard  on  the  console  in 
front  of  him,  pushing  buttons  that  are 
all-important  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
radar  data  displayed  before  him.  His 
foot  repeatedly  bounces  on  and  off  the 
foot  pedal  that  keys  his  microphone. 
He  looks  like  a kid  in  video  game 
heaven. 

He  is  controlling  20  airplanes. 

Heard  all  at  once,  in  the  radar 
room,  Jakowski's  words  make  no 
sense  at  all.  But  to  the  pilots  in  the 
individual  aircraft  in  the  skies  above, 
his  instructions  are  crystal  clear. 
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In  order  to  be  qualified  to  work  ap- 
proach control  at  Pax  River,  a con- 
troller must  master  eight  other  posi- 
tions in  the  radar  room.  Qualifica- 
tions range  from  non-control  coor- 
dinator positions  to  precision  ap- 
proach and  finally  approach  control. 
That  position  is  regarded  as  the  most 
difficult  to  master  for  ACs. 

“Approach  control  is  as  close  to 
pure  air  traffic  control  as  I can  get 
while  stationed  ashore,"  Jakowski 
said.  “For  me,  carrier  operations  are 
the  real  deal.  The  ship  is  moving  and 
turning  and  sometimes  there's  no 
shore  station  nearby.  The  ship  may  be 
the  only  landing  platform  available. 


"The  aircraft,  and  there  are  lots  of 
them,  are  at  close  intervals  and  that 
reduces  any  margin  for  error,"  said 
Jakowski.  "That's  pure  air  traffic  con- 
trol." 

AC1  Naomi  Hite  calls  the  traffic  at 
Patuxent  River  the  most  complex 
she's  had  to  control.  She  is  one  of  a 
handful  of  controllers  to  currently  be 
approach-control-qualified  at  Pax. 
"We  have  one  of  nearly  every  type  air- 
craft that  the  Navy  flies.  We  have  to 
be  familiar  with  a wide  range  of  air- 
craft capabilities  and  limits,"  Hite 
said. 

Hite  says  the  job  demands  confi- 
dence. "If  you  don't  have  it,  you'd  bet- 
ter get  it.  Sometimes  the  job  can  bring 
out  the  confidence  people  have  in 
themselves,  but  you  are  better  off  in 
this  line  of  work  if  you  go  in  already 
believing  in  your  ability  to  do  this 
job,"  she  said. 

Jakowski,  who  has  controlled 
traffic  aboard  USS  Saratoga  (CV  60), 
also  cites  confidence,  and  adds 
"instinct"  and  "the  ability  to  vis- 
ualize" as  crucial  to  today's  Navy 
controllers. 

"There  is  a lot  of  book  work  in- 
volved in  ATC  but  a good  controller 
is  able  to  use  his  instincts  when  it 


comes  time  to  apply  that  book  work," 
he  said.  "The  ability  to  think  three 
dimensionally  is  something  that  can't 
be  taught.  Most  people  are  able  to 
visualize,  but  that  talent  has  to  be 
brought  out  in  an  air  traffic  control 
environment.  It's  a big  part  of  the 
job." 

Newcomers  are  usually  impressed 
with  the  amount  of  training  that 
takes  place  at  any  air  control  facility. 
Training  is  the  lifeblood  of  the  Navy 
air  traffic  control  community. 

"Just  as  in  every  other  rating  in  the 
Navy,"  Abrams  said,  "senior  quali- 
fied people  teach  the  new  ones.  As 
soon  as  an  AC  becomes  qualified  at 
any  position,  he  or  she  becomes  an  in- 
structor. So  even  after  a controller 
masters  every  one  of  the  14  positions 
in  both  radar  and  the  tower,  he  has  to 
continue  to  train  the  people  still  try- 
ing for  qualification,"  he  said.  "The 
ideal  situation  would  be  for  every 
controller  to  be  qualified  in  every 
position,  but  that's  not  going  to  hap- 
pen. Time  constraints  and  people's 
own  learning  abilities  make  it  im- 
possible." 

There  are  some  things  that  many 
ACs  would  change  about  the  rating 
if  they  could.  The  intense  need  for 
constant  training  could  be  stream- 
lined if  the  controllers  themselves 
had  more  instruction  on  the  art  of  be- 
ing an  instructor.  But  this  is  more 
easily  said  than  done.  "To  take  con- 
trollers out  of  the  facility  and  send 
them  to  instructor  school  for  even  a 
short  period  of  time  would  have  an 
adverse  impact  on  the  services  we 
provide,"  said  Abrams. 

Another  point  brought  up  by  senior 
controllers  is  the  loss  of  air  time  once 
they  become  chief  petty  officers. 
Some  don't  want  to  give  up  the 
microphone  for  what  they  see  as  a 
desk  job. 

Far  left:  Controllers  guide  Navy  pilots 
safely  home.  Left:  The  control  tower 
houses  the  tower  “cab”  and,  50  feet 
below,  the  radar  room. 
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“My  dream  job  would  be  to  make 
chief  and  continue  as  a watchstand- 
ing controller,"  said  AC1  Gary 
LeBlanc.  “I  love  the  work  and  could 
go  on  controlling  indefinitely." 
LeBlanc's  dream  is  a common  one 

Below:  Cockpit  view  of  the  approach 
to  Navy  Air  Traffic  Control  Facility, 
NAS  Patuxent  River.  Below  right:  AC2 
Therrien. 


shared  by  most  1st  and  2nd  class  con- 
trollers. And  it  is  possible  that  he'll 
get  his  wish. 

Naval  Air  Station  Patuxent  River's 
Air  Traffic  Control  Officer  is  LCDR 
L.N.  "Dutch"  Homan,  a former  chief 
air  traffic  controller  himself.  Homan 
would  like  to  see  LeBlanc's  dream 
come  true. 

"I  would  love  to  have  chief  petty  of- 
ficers as  section  leaders  in  each  watch 


section,"  he  said.  "That  way  they 
would  remain  current  in  control  posi- 
tions — it  would  be  a great  situation. 
They  have  years  of  experience  that 
could  be  passed  on  to  the  younger 
controllers.  Right  now  we  haven't  got 
the  chiefs  to  do  that.  I'm  hoping  that 
will  change  and  the  community  gains 
50  or  60  chiefs  off  the  next  board," 
Homan  said.  "When  we  make  a few 
more  chiefs,  I'll  be  the  first  guy  in  line 
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to  use  them  as  section  leaders." 

Abrams,  the  ATC's  leading  chief 
petty  officer,  has  adjusted  to  the 
management  needs  of  the  air  traffic 
control  community  in  the  Navy. 

"Sure,  I'd  love  to  be  back  on  the 
boards,  pushing  metal,"  he  said. 
"Most  controllers  would.  But  the 
community  needs  good  managers  just 
as  much  as  it  needs  good  controllers. 
It's  my  job  to  adjust  the  watch  bill, 


establish  good  training  guidelines  and 
take  care  of  the  distracting  details  so 
the  airplanes  can  be  moved.  It  still 
comes  back  to  teamwork.  My  job  on 
the  team  may  have  changed  a little 
bit  when  I made  chief,  but  the  mis- 
sion of  the  team  remains  the  same. 
Our  goal  is  the  safe,  orderly  and  ex- 
peditious flow  of  air  traffic." 

Many  ACs  feel  that  more  contact 
with  pilots  in  the  briefing  room  and 
visits  by  pilots  to  the  control  tower 
and  radar  room  would  help  the  pilots 
understand  what  happens  to  them  in 
the  control  zone. 

Navy  C-130  pilot  Herrick  agrees. 
"We  need  close  communication  with 
the  ACs,"  he  said.  "The  service  they 
provide  is  easy  to  take  for  granted. 
Visits  to  the  tower  and  radar  room 
help  us  understand  their  workload 
and  that  can  only  help  us  with  safe- 
ty. We  as  pilots  need  to  be  constant- 
ly alert  to  help  controllers  do  their 
job,"  Herrick  added.  "After  receiving 
professional  service  day  in  and  day 
out,  both  pilot  and  controller  have  to 
watch  out  for  the  one  time  in  a thou- 
sand when  somebody  makes  a 
mistake. 

"We  put  a lot  of  faith  in  the  air  traf- 
fic controllers.  We  count  on  them  and 
we  trust  them,"  said  Herrick. 

To  the  air  controllers  at  Pax  River 
the  word  "trust"  is  what  it's  all  about 
— they  trust  the  pilot  to  take  direc- 
tion from  the  controller.  And  they  ex- 


pect the  pilot  to  trust  that  the  direc- 
tions are  safe  and  in  his  best  interest. 

"The  pilots  need  to  be  confident  in 
our  abilities  to  get  them  up  in  the  air 
and  back  down  safely.  They  can't 
doubt  the  information  that  we  give 
them,"  said  Therrien.  "When  it 
comes  down  to  it,  air  traffic  control 
is  just  shipmates  helping  shipmates. 
You  have  to  be  able  to  trust  your  ship- 
mate." 

Controllers  use  specific  language 
when  they  direct  aircraft  through  the 
skies.  Pilots  use  the  same  language  to 
avoid  misunderstanding.  Things  are 
moving  quickly  and  mistakes  can  be 
costly.  "Cleared  to  land,  cleared  for 
take-off,  climb  and  maintain"  — 
these  phrases  must  mean  exactly  the 
same  thing  to  pilot  and  controller. 

Controllers  are  just  as  specific 
when  describing  themselves: 

"Controllers  need  to  be  able  to 
think  quickly." 

"We  have  to  be  problem  solvers." 

"A  controller  has  to  be  outgoing  — 
a recluse  is  not  going  to  cut  it  in 
ATC." 

"You  have  to  be  able  to  handle 
stress." 

At  1 1 p.m.,  long  after  the  emergen- 
cy landing  of  NK  307,  the  evewatch 
gives  way  to  the  oncoming  mid- 
watch. During  the  passdown  brief, 
only  the  essential  facts  are  covered  on 
the  recovery  of  the  A-6E  with  fire  on 
board. 

Tomorrow,  when  the  crew  returns 
for  its  next  shift  in  the  control  tower 
and  take  their  places  in  front  of  the 
radar  screens,  the  crisis  of  the  day 
before  will  be  all  but  forgotten. 

The  lessons  learned  will  be  remem- 
bered but  the  incident  will  become 
just  another  tough  situation  that  was 
dealt  with  in  the  most  professional 
way  they  knew.  The  incident  for 
them  was  routine,  nothing  for  them 
to  dwell  on. 

But  that  pilot  will  remember.  He'll 
remember  for  a long  time.  □ 

Bosco  is  a photojournalist  with  All  Hands. 
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Coping  with 

stress 

Recognize  stress  as  unavoidable  in 
today’s  high-tech , fast-paced  society. 


From  the  beginning  of  human 
history,  it  seems  each  era  has  been 
plagued  by  an  illness  that  took  a 
heavy  toll  in  human  life. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  European 
civilization  was  decimated  by  a 
plague  that  swept  over  the  continent. 
Tuberculosis  took  a heavy  toll  in  the 
early  20th  century  and  polio  was  only 
conquered  shortly  before  man  landed 
on  the  moon.  As  modem  medicine  is 
winning  battles  in  the  war  on  cancer, 
AIDS  is  posing  a new  threat. 

As  technology  advances,  many 
human  illnesses  have  retreated  ...  it 
seems. 

But  today,  it  is  becoming  clear  that 
the  same  advanced  technology  that 
was  an  ally  in  defeating  other  diseases 
may  be  the  direct  cause  of  a more  in- 
sidious threat  to  our  health  — stress. 

Technology  increases  the  informa- 
tion flow,  both  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  vital  data  bombarding  us, 
and  the  speed  with  which  important 
decisions  based  on  that  data  must  be 
made.  Technology  brought  advances 
in  medicine,  national  defense,  enter- 


Story  by  JOl  Frank  Herrick 

tainment  and  just  about  every  other 
aspect  of  modem  life.  Technology 
quickened  the  pace  of  life  for  many 
of  us  and  increased  our  stress  levels. 

While  most  of  us  may  now  con- 
sider stress  a normal  way  of  life  in  a 
fast-paced  society,  it  has  become 
recognized  as  a major  cause  of 
decreased  productivity,  depression, 
family  disputes,  suicides  and  health 
problems  that  range  from  the  simple 
"blahs"  to  fatal  heart  attacks. 

CDR  Stephen  J.  Kelly,  a psycho- 
logist and  head  of  the  Health  Promo- 
tion Branch,  Health  and  Physical 
Readiness  Division,  NMPC,  said 
stress  is  "a  lot  like  metal  fatigue. 

"You  can  see  what  external  pres- 
sures do  to  the  metal  of  an  aircraft," 
he  said.  "Stress  can  do  the  same  thing 
to  the  body  and  mind.  You  can  han- 
dle low  stress  for  a long  time,  but  if 
you  have  high  stress  and  can't  resolve 
your  problems,  your  physiological 
system  will  begin  to  break  down." 

A study  of  the  problem  in  civilian 
industry  during  the  mid-1970s  showed 
tremendous  financial  losses  caused 


by  over-stressed  employees  whose 
productivity  dropped  and  absenteeism 
increased. 

The  Navy  has  not  escaped  that 
trend.  Indeed,  by  the  very  nature  of  its 
mission  and  duties,  the  Navy  may 
face  a much  tougher  task  of  coping 
with  and  managing  stress. 

To  support  the  Navy's  missions, 
sailors  often  must  operate  under 
some  of  the  most  stressful  of  all  con- 
ditions — where  life  and  death  deci- 
sions may  have  to  be  made  in  frac- 
tions of  a second. 

Many  civilian  occupations  are  also 
high-pressure,  but  the  Navy  has  the 
added  stress  of  isolated  deployments, 
sea  duty,  increased  readiness  demands 
and  periodic  uprooting  of  personnel 
and  family  as  they  move  from  station 
to  station  during  their  careers. 

Commanding  a ship,  landing  a 
plane  on  a rolling  aircraft  carrier,  de- 
tailing thousands  of  sailors  to  their 
next  duty  assignments,  meeting  re- 
cruiting quotas,  routing  hundreds  of 
sensitive  documents,  patrolling  at 
great  depths  below  the  ocean's  surface, 
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handling  high-explosive  materials  or 
interpreting  the  blips  and  squawks  of 
a radar  or  sonar  screen:  these  are  just 
a few  of  the  high  pressure  jobs  that 
can  bring  stress  to  anyone  who 
chooses  a career  in  the  Navy. 

The  negative  affects  of  stress  are 
not  apparent.  Stress  can  be  insidious 
and  cause  serious  illness.  If  you 
develop  a headache  and  your  skin 
breaks  out  in  a bright  red  rash,  you 
probably  don't  think  about  stress  as 
a cause.  Just  as  the  victims  of 
negative  stress  may  not  realize  the 
root  of  their  problem,  supervisors 
may  not  suspect  decreases  in  produc- 
tivity of  their  employees  as  the  result 
of  overload. 

Take  the  job  of  a radioman,  for  in- 
stance. It  sounds  fairly  relaxing,  "no 
heavy  lifting,"  as  they  say.  Physically, 
perhaps,  but  mentally  the  "lifting"  is 
a lot  heavier  than  it  looks. 

Radioman  2nd  Class  Dean  W. 
Spahr,  assigned  to  the  Navy  Telecom- 
munications Center  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  doesn't  notice  the  stress,  but 
it's  there. 

"We  handle  400  to  500  messages 
per  day,  365  days  a year,"  he  said  in 
describing  his  job.  "You  have  to  be 
concerned  about  high  precedence 
messages,  but  other  than  that,  it's 
fairly  normal.  I like  this  job,  it's  pretty 
good." 

Pressures?  "Sometimes  I do  bring 
it  home,"  Spahr  said.  "I  wonder  if 
there's  anything  I forgot." 

It  may  be  cumulative,  the  illness 
building  slowly  and  going  unnoticed 
in  our  daily  lives.  Eventually,  the 
pressure  builds  to  a point  where 
something  has  to  give.  It  may  be, 
literally,  the  straw  that  breaks  the 
camel's  back,  a seemingly  insignifi- 
cant pressure  point  that  pushes  the 
body  and  mind  too  far. 

Combat  and  other  critical  environ- 
ments are  obvious  sources  of  stressful 
situations. 

Being  an  air  boss  on  an  aircraft  car- 


rier obviously  has  its  harried  mo- 
ments, and  CDR  Edward  Swartz  of 
USS  Independence  (CV  62)  can  speak 
with  experience. 

"As  air  boss,  every  situation  is 
stressful,"  he  said.  "The  amount  of 
stress  really  depends  on  the  opera- 
tion. You  may  have  to  prepare  for  air- 
borne emergencies,  but  it's  really 
stressful  all  the  time.  It's  just  as 
stressful  for  those  on  the  decks 
because  they  have  to  relate  to  the  in- 
structions I give  them. 


"When  the  mission  is  over,  the  ten- 
sion is  less  so  we  can  do  a lot  of 
upkeep  and  maintenance,"  Swartz 
said.  "But  once  the  operations  are 
complete,  you  have  to  get  ready  to  do 
it  all  over  again." 

Causes  of  stress  include  conflicts  at 
work  or  at  home,  major  changes  in 
our  lives,  deadlines,  work  overloads 
and  repression  of  feelings  or 
emotions. 

Other  pressures  are  not  so  obvious. 
Work  underloads,  lack  of  information 
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to  make  decisions,  physical  discom- 
fort, minor  changes  in  our  lives  and 
even  what  might  seem  to  be  a 
welcome  vacation  can  add  stress  to 
our  lives. 

Under  one  form  of  measuring  stress 
(Holmes  and  Rahe,  1967),  each  stress- 
ful event  is  assigned  a number  of 
points,  described  as  "life  change 
units."  Death  of  a spouse  is  rated  at 
100  points  at  the  top  end  of  the  scale, 
while  "minor"  violations  of  the  law 
are  at  the  low  end  with  10  points.  If 


you  accumulate  more  than  1 50  LCUs 
you  stand  a 30  to  50  percent  chance 
of  developing  an  illness  within  the 
next  year.  A score  of  over  300  in- 
creases the  chance  of  developing  an 
illness  to  about  80  percent,  according 
to  the  Holmes/Rahe  theories. 

Christmas  and  vacation  both  rank 
higher  than  minor  violations  of  the 
law  by  one  or  two  LCUs,  and  "out- 
standing personal  achievement"  is  a 
full  17  points  more  stressful  than 
skirting  the  law.  Divorce,  one  of  life's 
major  traumas,  understandably  ranks 
in  at  73  points,  but  the  bliss  of  mar- 
riage is  not  far  behind  at  50  points. 
(Do  both  of  those  in  the  same  year 
and  you'll  probably  need  to  make  ad- 
justments to  reduce  stress  in  other 
areas  of  your  life.) 

Dr.  Hans  Selye,  the  pioneer  in 
stress-related  research,  states,  "Ab- 
solute freedom  from  stress  is  death. 
Contrary  to  public  opinion  we  cannot 
— and  indeed  must  not  — avoid  all 
stress.  But  we  can  meet  it  efficiently 
and  even  enjoy  it  by  learning  more 
about  its  mechanism  and  by  adjusting 
our  philosophy  of  life  accordingly." 
Dr.  Selye  defined  "stress-producing 
factors"  as  "stressors,"  and  the  bio- 
logical response  to  "stressors"  is 
stress.  What  may  be  a stressor  for  you, 
may  not  cause  distress  in  me. 

As  stress  increases,  even  unknow- 
ingly, both  physical  and  mental 
changes  can  occur.  Your  body  may 
show  the  change  through  an  increased 
heart  rate,  increased  perspiration, 
digestive  problems,  trembling,  stam- 
mering, increased  muscle  tension, 
headaches  and  backaches. 

Directly  or  indirectly,  stress  has 
been  linked  to  such  physical  disorders 
as  ulcers,  respiratory  diseases,  dia- 
betes, cancer,  asthma,  hypertension, 
insomnia  and  sexual  difficulties,  just 
to  name  a few. 

The  mind  may  react  to  increased 
stress  by  causing  moodiness,  irrita- 
bility, increased  anger,  anxiety,  guilt, 


nervousness  and  by  disrupting  the 
ability  to  concentrate  or  make  deci- 
sions. Excessive  stress  may  also  lead 
to  depression  and,  in  extreme  cases, 
suicide. 

These  assessments  may,  of  them- 
selves, seem  depressing.  But  most  ex- 
perts agree  that  stress,  although  often 
a serious  problem,  can  be  controlled 
and  can  even  become  a positive  force 
in  your  life. 

Everyone  is  under  some  stress.  No 
one  should  feel  alone  or  isolated  by 
stress.  Every  job  can  develop  prob- 
lems or  conflicts. 

Sonar  Technician  3rd  Class  Phillip 
Tellez  of  USS  Pluck  (MSO  464)  recog- 
nizes stress  and  the  importance  of 
controlling  it. 

"It's  really  hard  to  be  a sonar  tech- 
nician when  you're  assigned  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  because  I'm  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  crew 
when  on  watch,"  he  said.  "It's  stress- 
ful, but  you  can't  think  about  the 
danger  — you  just  have  to  rely  on 
your  training. 

"There's  no  way  to  relieve  the 
stress,"  Tellez  said.  "You  just  try  not 
to  think  about  it.  I know  that  after  I 
finish  a mission  that  I can  go  home 
and  relax,  but  until  then  you  just  have 
to  do  your  job.  When  I'm  underway 
and  not  on  watch,  I usually  go  out  to 
the  open  decks  and  just  think  about 
going  home." 

It  is  not  easy  for  many  people  to 
recognize  stress,  but  there  are  early 
warning  signs  that  may  indicate  they 
are  prone  to  problems.  In  fact,  there 
are  personalities  that  indicate  traits 
in  people  who  may  be  more  suscepti- 
ble to  stress-related  ailments. 

Behavior  that  usually  indicates  dif- 
ficulty coping  with  stress  can  include 
hurried  speech;  constant,  rapid  move- 
ment; frequent  eating;  open  impa- 
tience; chronic  sense  of  time  urgency; 
trying  to  do  too  many  things  at  the 
same  time;  and  a tendency  to  dom- 
inate conversations  and  remain  pre- 
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occupied  with  ones  own  thoughts 
while  others  are  talking.  Stress-prone 
individuals  are  more  likely  to  feel 
guilty  when  relaxing  and  may  exhibit 
some  characteristic  nervous  gestures 
such  as  pacing,  grinding  teeth,  clench- 
ing their  fists  or  jaw,  anger  directed 
toward  inanimate  objects  or  general 
restlessness.  Even  in  "relaxed"  recrea- 
tional situations,  they  tend  to  be 
fiercely  competitive. 

Those  individuals  who  have  learned 
to  cope  with  stress  seem  to  have  the 
ability  to  relax  without  guilt.  They 
don't  show  an  obvious  sense  of  time 
urgency  and  aren't  short-tempered. 
They  also  aren't  as  likely  to  display  or 
discuss  their  achievements.  These  in- 
dividuals can  get  the  job  done  but 
have  also  learned  how  to  leave  their 
work  at  the  office. 

Experts  recommend  that  people  use 
stress  as  a motivator  to  resolve  con- 
flicts, meet  goals  and  generally 
achieve  higher  levels  of  success.  Stress 
becomes  a problem  when  it  gets  out 
of  control  — when  stress  on  the  job 
causes  stress  at  home  or  vice  versa; 
when  a stressful  moment  on  the 
highway  adversely  affects  the  rest  of 
the  day,-  when  a minor  personal  con- 
flict mushrooms  into  a full-blown, 
long-term  feud. 

Thus,  the  key  to  dealing  success- 
fully with  today's  stress  is  not  to  try 
to  eliminate  it,  but  to  keep  it  in  its 
proper  perspective  — to  manage,  and 
not  be  controlled  by,  stress.  To 
manage  stress,  first  identify  the  prob- 
lem. Is  it  at  home  or  work?  It  could 
be  a combination  of  both,  or  one  could 
be  adversely  affecting  the  other.  Break 
down  your  problems  and  deal  with 
them  one  at  a time,  concentrate  on 
the  importance  of  the  issue  at  hand  in- 
stead of  muddying  your  thoughts  with 
too  many  issues.  Solving  or  finishing 
one  issue  is  worth  more  to  your  men- 
tal well-being  than  only  partially  solv- 
ing a half-dozen  problems. 

Leam  to  laugh.  Of  course  your  job 


is  serious  and  incredibly  important, 
but  so  is  releasing  tension.  Laughing 
may  be  one  of  the  healthiest  things 
you'll  do  all  day. 

Engage  in  an  activity  that  is  not 
stressful.  Take  up  a new  hobby,  read 
a good  book  or  take  a walk.  Do 
something  to  slow  the  pace  of  your 
life  — at  least  temporarily.  Even  a 
piece  of  machinery  will  break  down 
quickly  if  it  is  constantly  run  at  full 
speed.  People  are  no  different. 

If  mental  stress  is  the  primary  prob- 
lem, don't  underestimate  the  advan- 
tages of  exercise.  Regular  physical  ex- 
ercise has  two  advantages:  not  only 


does  exercising  reduce  tension,  but  as 
the  conditioning  of  the  body  increases, 
the  mind  can  handle  more  pressure. 

CDR  Shirley  Bums,  assistant  supply 
officer  on  USS  Dixon  (AS  37),  finds 
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different  ways  to  get  her  mind  off  her 
job  when  not  on  duty. 

"Every  day  is  stressful,"  she  ex- 
plained. "We  supply  the  submarines 
here  and  sometimes  you're  faced  with 
a lot  of  unexpected  requirements. 
There  are  a lot  of  short -fuse  situa- 
tions, but  that's  just  the  usual. 

"When  I find  myself  in  a stressful 
situation,  I tend  to  take  a few  minutes 
to  myself  to  relax,"  Bums  said.  "My 
stress  level  has  also  been  lowered 
because  I do  a lot  of  jogging." 

Exercise  is  also  the  way  Person- 
nelman  2nd  Class  Barbara  Pittman  of 
the  Personnel  Support  Detachment, 


Naval  Base  San  Diego,  has  learned  to 
deal  with  her  stress. 

"I  relieve  that  stress  by  exercise," 
she  explained.  "I  jog  and  work  out  at 
the  fitness  center  and  when  I go  to 
work  I just  try  to  maintain  a positive 
attitude." 

Don't  hide  your  feelings.  Holding 
in  emotions  is  like  a pressure  cooker 
without  a release  valve.  With  no  place 
for  the  steam  to  escape,  the  threat  of 
explosion  increases.  Talk  to  someone 
about  your  problems.  There  is  no 
reason  to  go  it  alone. 

The  Navy  has  a number  of  support 
groups  that  will  try  to  help  you  solve 


your  problem.  These  groups  are  also 
available  to  family  members.  Try  the 
Family  Service  Center,  the  Counsel- 
ing and  Assistance  Center,  an  om- 
budsman, your  career  counselor,  the 
chaplain  or  even  a friend. 

Today's  sailors  may  never  elimi- 
nate stress.  But  they  can  leam  to  deal 
with  it  effectively  and  can  help  them- 
selves avoid  becoming  victims  of  this 
modem  plague.  □ 

Herrick  is  a reservist  assigned  to  BB  62, 
Det.  6204,  West  Trenton,  N.J.  J02  John 
Joseph,  NIRA  Det.  5,  San  Diego,  contrib- 
uted to  this  article. 


Stress  test:  How  do  you  rate? 


In  determining  the  effects  of  stress, 
two  researchers,  Dr.  Meyer  Friedman 
and  Dr.  Ray  Rosenman,  developed 
the  "Type  A and  Type  B"  personality 
theory. 

The  Type  A personality  has  con- 
sistently shown  a relationship  to 
develop  heart  disease,  while  Type  Bs 
are  considered  less  prone  to  the  prob- 
lems of  stress.  This  is  especially  true 
for  Type  A personalities  who  are 
cynical  and  exhibit  chronic  hostility. 

Characteristics  for  a Type  A per- 
sonality include  impatience,  ambi- 
tion, intense  drive,  restlessness  and  a 

1.  Casual  about  appointments 

2.  Not  competitive 

3.  Never  feels  mshed 

4.  Takes  things  one  at  a time 

5.  Slow  doing  things 

6.  Shows  feelings  openly 

7.  Many  interests 


need  to  meet  deadlines.  They  seldom 
take  time  off  from  work  for  illness, 
they  must  be  on  time  for  appoint- 
ments and  they  are  perfectionists. 
They  are  much  more  physiologically 
reactive  when  confronted  with  a 
psycho-social  demand. 

Type  B personalities  contrast  sharp- 
ly with  those  of  Type  A.  Type  Bs  are 
easy  going,  patient,  less  competitive 
and  are  not  driven  by  the  clock. 

Friedman  and  Rosenman  found 
Type  As  make  good  salespeople  where 
competition  and  drive  is  stressed, 
while  Type  Bs  are  better  in  a position 


such  as  corporate  president,  which  re- 
quires broader,  less  personally  in- 
volved activity. 

Which  are  you?  It  would  be  helpful 
to  know  because,  as  you  become 
aware  of  your  traits  and  habits,  you 
can  assess  your  thoughts  about  stress 
and  make  behavioral  changes  as  nec- 
essary. The  test  below,  from  R.S. 
Shuler's  Individual  Stress  and  Man- 
agement of  Human  Resources  may 
give  you  an  idea  where  you  stand. 
Give  it  a try.  Circle  the  number  on  the 
scale  below  that  best  describes  your 
behavior. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


Never  late 
Very  competitive 

Always  rushed  even  under  pressure 
Tries  to  do  many  things  at  the  same 
time 

Fast  (eating,  walking,  working) 

"Sits"  on  feelings 

Few  interests  outside  of  work 


Total  your  Score: , now  multiply  it  by  3:  

If  you  scored  less  than  90  points,  you  are  considered  a Type  "B"  personality.  If  you  scored  between  90  and 
99,  you  are  a "B  + " personality.  A score  of  100  to  105  is  considered  an  "A-"  personality,  while  106  to  119  is 
an  "A"  personality.  A score  of  120  or  more  puts  you  way  over  the  top:  you're  in  the  "A  + " category. 
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LHD  1 gives  the  ‘gator’ 
Navy  some  new  sting 


Story  by  J02  Tom  Logan 


Wasp's  anchor  chain  is  checked  at 
Ingalls  Shipbuilding  in  Pascagoula, 
Miss. 


Sailors  who  cringe  at  the  thought 
of  duty  on  a "gator"  won't  mind  du- 
ty aboard  USS  Wasp  (LHD  1).  A gator 
she's  not  — if  you  think  of  an  am- 
phibious ship  as  a slow-moving  cargo 
vessel  that  dumps  Marines  and  their 
vehicles  in  the  mud.  But  more  than 
just  an  improvement  over  amphibs  of 
the  past,  Wasp  could  well  be  the  am- 
phibious assault  and  command  and 
control  ship  of  the  21st  century. 

The  Navy/Marine  Corps  team's 
newest  class  of  amphibious  assault 
ship,  set  to  be  commissioned  in  Nor- 
folk, July  29,  combines  the  flexibility 
of  an  LHA's  flight  deck  and  well  deck 
with  the  command  and  control  func- 
tions of  LCC-class  amphibious  flag- 
ships. LHD  1 is  not  only  the  first  of 
her  class,  but  she's  state-of-the-art  and 
top-of-the-line  in  technology,  habit- 
ability and  mission  capability. 

Wasp's  technological  prowess  is 
most  apparent  in  the  command  and 
control  work  centers,  especially  in 
the  combat  information  center. 

Two  large  screen  displays,  directly 
in  front  of  the  tactical  action  officer's 


and  commanding  officer's  chairs,  are 
the  heart  of  CIC.  These  screens  dis- 
play surface  and  air  tactical  situations 
provided  by  Wasp's  sensors  or  by  data 
links  from  other  ships  or  aircraft. 

The  integrated  tactical  amphibious 
warfare  data  system  can  graphically 
display  hundreds  of  targets  or  focus 
on  single  areas  of  interest.  This  infor- 
mation can  then  be  displayed  on  any 
of  four  other  large  screens  located  in 
embarked  Marine  and  command  am- 
phibious task  force  staff  areas. 

The  combat  system  includes 
sophisticated  search  and  fire  control 
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radars,  various  electronic  warfare 
systems  and  the  first  shipboard  com- 
bat simulation  test  set.  The  CSTS, 
which  uses  fiber-optic  technology, 
creates  simulated  battle  scenarios  for 
training  purposes. 

Computerized  monitoring  systems 
control  the  ship's  communications 
circuits.  In  one  test,  more  than  75  cir- 
cuits were  dropped  off  the  line  and 
then  fully  restored  in  less  than  three 
minutes,  an  impressive  accomplish- 
ment considering  other  ships  must 
manually  restore  that  many  circuits. 

The  new  warship  not  only  boasts 


a spacious,  multi-mission  flight  deck, 
but  her  defensive  systems  include  Sea 
Sparrow  surface-to-air  missiles,  three 
Phalanx  close-in-weapon-system 
mounts,  which  counter  low-flying  air- 
craft and  anti-ship  missiles,  and  eight 
.50-caliber  machine  guns.  Four 
missile  decoy  launchers  augment  the 
ship's  anti-missile  defenses. 

Besides  these  proven  systems, 
several  first-of-their-kind  systems  are 
resident  aboard  Wasp.  A long-range, 
direction-finding  system  tracks  air 
and  surface  targets,  and  a position 
locating  and  reporting  system  tracks 


While  sitting  in  dry  dock,  Wasp, 
weighing  about  27,600  tons,  dwarfs 
everything  around  her. 

individual  Marine  Corps  units  in  the 
field.  Air  controllers  can  control, 
launch  and  recover  aircraft  in  all 
weather  and  at  night  with  the  aid  of 
a new  amphibious  air  traffic  control 
system. 

Wasp  was  specifically  designed  and 
built  to  deploy  Harriers , which  can 
take  off  and  land  vertically  or  use  run- 
ways like  conventional  jets.  Vertical 
take-offs  expend  a great  deal  of  fuel, 
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so  to  expand  their  time  aloft,  Harriers 
aboard  Wasp  will  most  often  use  a 
rolling  start  to  become  airborne.  Aloft 
time  can  also  be  increased  by  refuel- 
ing the  jets  in  flight  using  CH-53 
helicopters. 

But,  first  and  foremost,  Wasp  is  an 
amphibious  assault  ship.  Carrying  a 
crew  of  98  officers  and  983  enlisted 
men,  the  new  warship  was  designed 
to  embark,  deploy,  and  support  a ma- 
jor Marine  landing  force. 

Like  the  LHA,  Wasp  has  a well 
deck,  which  can  be  flooded  to  launch 
conventional  landing  craft  during  am- 
phibious operations.  The  LHD's  well 
deck  is  narrower,  but  longer, 
specifically  designed  to  accommodate 
three  air-cushioned  landing  craft. 

The  LCACs,  operated  by  five-man 
crews,  can  deliver  60-ton  payloads  of 
men,  vehicles  and  equipment  directly 
onto  the  beach  by  skimming  across 
the  sand  on  cushions  of  air.  On  the 
water,  four  gas  turbine  engines  drive 
the  LCACs  across  the  surface  at 
speeds  in  excess  of  40  knots.  The 
combination  of  speed  and  dry  land- 
ings reduces  troop  vulnerability  to 
hostile  fire. 

The  LHD's  six  cargo  elevators 
deliver  assault  supplies  and  equip- 
ment to  staging  areas  in  the  well,  and 
on  the  vehicle,  hangar  and  flight 
decks.  An  overhead  monorail  net- 
work permits  sailors  to  load  the  land- 
ing craft  in  the  well  deck  while 
helicopters  in  the  hangar  and  flight 
decks  are  loaded  by  forklift. 

Previous  commanders  of  amphib- 
ious task  forces  and  landing  forces 
have  been  amazed  at  Wasp's  capa- 
bilities. She  stands  alone  as  a plat- 
form to  plan,  control  and  execute  a 
complex,  over-the-horizon  assault. 

Traditional  amphibious  assaults, 
successful  in  Korea  and  World  War  II, 
required  wave  commanders  to  accom- 
pany landing  craft  in  small  boats. 
Now,  helicopters  can  track  the  land- 
ing craft,  maintaining  communica- 


tions with  the  LHD  and  relaying  the 
LCAC  positions  to  Wasp  for  projec- 
tion on  the  large  screen  displays  by 
data  link. 

An  LHD  could  serve  as  a sea  con- 
trol ship  with  light  airborne  multi- 
purpose system  helicopters  and  Har- 
riers embarked,  providing  anti- 
submarine, anti-surface,  anti-air  and 
over-the-horizon  coordinator  func- 
tions. This  gives  Wasp  flexibility  in 


A workman  puts  the  finishing  touches 
on  Wasp's  hull. 


tactics,  according  to  the  enthusiastic 
helicopter  pilots  assigned  to  the 
ship's  company. 

The  LHD's  command  and  control 
capabilities  could  enhance  battle 
groups  as  well.  The  battleship  is  a for- 
midable weapons  platform,  and  when 
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the  LHD's  capabilities  are  added,  it 
increases  a battle  group's  long-range, 
surface  and  subsurface  surveillance 
and  targeting  for  Tomahawk  and  Har- 
poon missiles. 

LHDs  have  another  tactical  advan- 
tage in  being  able  to  go  where  larger 
carriers  cannot.  In  an  area  where  air- 
craft carriers  do  not  venture  — such 
as  the  Persian  Gulf  — the  LHD  could 
support  mine  countermeasure  heli- 
copters flying  from  its  flight  deck. 

Attack  helicopters  and  surface 
surveillance  aircraft  could  also  be 
carried  in  small  numbers  and  Harrier 
jets  could  counter  small  surface 
threats. 

On  the  European  front,  the  LHD's 
amphibious  and  sea  control  capability 
is  well-suited  to  support  NATO's 
naval  strategy.  In  a full-scale  assault, 
one  LHD  could  support  the  Marines 
with  an  air  wing  and  landing  craft, 
while  a second  LHD  might  land 
Marine  air  defense  batteries  via  land- 
ing craft.  The  LHDs  could  then  use 
their  Harriers  and  helicopters  to  pro- 
vide close  air  support. 

Harriers  have  already  proven  them- 
selves in  battle  during  the  1982  Falk- 
lands  War  when  British  pilots  shot 
down  19  Argentine  fighters.  The  rela- 
tively slow,  non-supersonic  Harrier 
can  out-maneuver  much  faster  fight- 
ers by  decelerating  and  hovering.  The 
supersonic  fighters  can't  slow  down 
fast  enough  and  as  they  fly  by,  they 
expose  themselves  to  an  easy  shot  by 
the  Harrier. 

The  Harrier,  like  its  mother  ship, 
can  perform  a variety  of  missions. 
Carrying  a maximum  payload  of 
9,200  pounds  of  ordnance  plus  aux- 
iliary fuel  tanks,  the  fighter  is  armed 
with  a 25mm  cannon,  laser-guided 
weapons,  air-to-ground  missiles,  con- 
ventional bombs,  cluster  munitions 
and  air-to-air  missiles. 

Wasp  is  the  first  amphibious  ship 
designed  and  equipped  to  deliver  a 
2,000-man  Marine  landing  force  by 
helicopter  and  LCAC  from  over  the 
horizon.  Marines  will  keep  their  feet 


dry  and  the  amphibious  task  force 
will  remain  out  of  harm's  way. 

In  an  era  of  growing  fiscal  auster- 
ity, the  LHDs  offer  versatility  and 
new  dimensions  to  the  naval  warfare 
strategies  of  the  21st  century.  They 
will  increase  present  Marine  am- 
phibious lift  capacity  and  will  even- 
tually replace  the  old  LPHs.  They  also 
offer  an  opportunity  for  sailors  to 
serve  on  the  beachhead  of  the  future. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  they 
will  change  forever  the  way  sailors 
think  about  "gators."  □ 

Logan  is  assigned  to  the  Navy  Public 
Affairs  Center  in  Norfolk.  Wasp’s  opera- 
tions officer,  CDR  Kendall  /.  King,  and 
the  ship’s  combat  systems  officer,  LT 
Scott  P.  Barbour,  contributed  to  this 
story. 


It  took  more  than  16,200  gallons  of 
paint  to  cover  Wasp. 
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Photo  courtesy  of  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 


Medical  facilities 

on  Wasp 

Story  by  J02  Tom  Logan 


What's  it  like  to  be  a doctor  aboard 
USS  Wasp ? "I'm  excited  about  it  — 
this  is  a ship  that's  on  the  leading 
edge  of  medical  technology/'  said  LT 
Robert  A.  Whisnant. 

Wasp  (LHD  1)  boasts  the  best  hos- 
pital facilities  of  any  warship  afloat, 
second  only  to  the  Navy  hospital 
ships  USS  Mercy  (TAH  19)  and  USS 
Comfort  (TAH  20),  which  have  1,000 
beds  apiece.  Wasp's  medical  and  den- 
tal facilities  can  accommodate  600 
patients,  either  combat  casualties  or 


patients  brought  aboard  during 
humanitarian  missions. 

Wasp  also  provides  more  beds  for 
patients  than  do  half  the  hospitals  in 
Virginia,  according  to  Whisnant. 

"Only  about  10  hospitals  in  Vir- 
ginia have  more  than  600  beds  while 
an  LHA  has  room  for  only  300,"  he 
pointed  out.  "Wasp's  X-ray  equip- 
ment, laboratory,  blood  bank  and 
operating  equipment  are  high- 
capacity  and  top-of-the-line." 

The  warship's  medical  facilities  in- 


clude four  main  and  two  emergency 
operating  rooms,  four  dental  opera- 
ting rooms,  X-ray  rooms,  a blood 
bank,  laboratories  and  patient  wards. 

"Our  blood  bank  has  500  units  of 
fresh  blood  and  our  freezers  can  store 
an  additional  1,500  frozen  units,"  said 
Whisnant.  "We  also  have  a resuscita- 
tion fluid  production  system  to  make 
our  own  intravenous  solutions." 

During  amphibious  assaults  or 
humanitarian  evacuations,  casualties 
would  be  flown  by  helicopter  to  a 
flight  deck  triage  area  where  injuries 
would  be  evaluated  and  treatment 
prioritized  before  patients  were 
transferred  to  the  hospital  by  specially 
marked,  medical  elevators. 

"After  Wasp  is  settled  in  Norfolk, 
I'd  like  to  run  a mass  casualty  drill  to 
test  our  people  and  equipment," 
Whisnant  said.  "That's  the  only  way 
to  test  our  mission  readiness."  □ 

Logan  is  assigned  to  Navy  Public  Affairs 
Center,  Norfolk. 
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Portrait  of 
success 


Reaching  the  summit  of  the  LDO  mountain 
has  given  one  man  some  insights  on  success. 


When  CAPT  William  J.  Weisensee 
needs  a bit  of  inspiration  in  the  midst 
of  planning  his  big  dreams,  he  turns 
to  a portrait  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr. 

When  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
intoned,  “Ask  not  what  your  country 
can  do  for  you,"  Weisensee  was  anx- 
ious to  know  exactly  what  he  could 
“do  for  his  country." 

King  or  Kennedy  never  spoke  with 
Weisensee,  nor  shook  his  hand.  But 
the  civil  rights  leader  and  president 
helped  shape  his  character.  The  por- 
traits of  the  two  men  are,  to  Weisen- 
see, symbols  of  success,  not  the  tragic 
symbols  they  are  for  so  many. 

“Kennedy  seemed  so  different  from 
the  presidents  we'd  had  previously," 
Weisensee  said,  "and  I admire  anyone 
who  does  so  much  for  their  country. 
He  was  a man  of  great  courage." 

Weisensee,  assigned  as  com- 
manding officer  of  Navy  Basic  Sub- 
marine School  at  Groton,  Conn., 
could  be  labeled  an  “expert"  on  his- 
torical figures.  After  all,  this  56-year- 
old  has  been  on  active  duty  for  27 
years,  and  seen  nine  presidents,  11 
CNOs,  and  19  SecNavs  come  and  go. 

But  Weisensee  recently  became 
something  of  a historical  figure  him- 
self when  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
first  limited  duty  officers  to  be 


Story  and  photo  by  J02  Chris  Price 

advanced  to  the  rank  of  captain. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John 
Lehman  lifted  the  cap  from  0-5  to 
0-6  for  LDOs  before  Congress  con- 
vened in  late  1984,  and  the  six  0-6 
selectees  were  announced  in  January 
1985.  At  that  time,  Weisensee  was 


CAPT  William  J.  Weisensee 


stationed  aboard  the  submarine 
tender  USS  Fulton  (AS  11),  home- 
ported  at  Boston  shipyard.  Fulton's 
crew  presented  him  a plaque  in- 
scribed, “The  Number  One  LDO  in 
the  Navy,"  leaving  him  to  always  ex- 
plain that  the  inscription  is  not  ac- 


tually true.  The  fact  is,  he  was  the 
first  LDO  submariner  selected  as  cap- 
tain. Nonetheless,  the  plaque  is  a 
treasured  memento. 

Weisensee  joined  the  enlisted  ranks 
in  1952  during  the  Korean  War.  His 
first  battle  was  not  in  combat,  but 
simply  trying  to  enter  submarine 
school.  Few  openings  were  available, 
since  many  Navy  personnel  extended 
their  enlistments  after  World  War  n. 

“They  told  me  to  go  out  there,  get 
a crow,  come  back  with  a little  more 
experience  from  surface  ships,  and 
prove  that  I was  Navy  material," 
Weisensee  said.  That  suggestion  was 
a great  disappointment  to  the  young 
man  who  had  “submarine  lieute- 
nant" written  beneath  his  high  school 
yearbook  photo.  But  he  took  the  ad- 
vice of  the  recruiters,  went  on  to  basic 
training,  and  struck  for  the  engine- 
man  rate.  After  boot  camp  he  mar- 
ried. He  was  18  at  the  time. 

Weisensee's  dream  of  submarine 
duty  was  not  realized  until  he  was  a 
second  class  petty  officer  almost  four 
years  later,  receiving  orders  to  USS 
Amber  jack  (SSN  522). 

“We  were  having  children  very 
fast,"  he  laughs,  “and  at  the  time  my 
enlistment  was  almost  up,  our  third 
child  was  on  the  way." 

Amberjack' s executive  officer  was 
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aware  of  the  many  hungry  mouths 
Weisensee  had  to  feed  at  home, 
and  advised  him  to  consider  a lateral 
conversion  from  the  overmanned 
engineman  rating,  to  an  electronic 
field. 

"The  roughest  time  I had  qualify- 
ing on  the  submarine  was  in  the  area 
of  electronics,"  he  said,  "but  I decided 
to  attend  electronics  school  anyway, 
and  did  relatively  well." 

Weisensee  then  headed  out  to  his 
new  duty  aboard  the  submarine,  USS 
Wahoo  (SSN  565)  in  Hawaii.  He  drove 
from  Massachusetts  to  California 
with  three  toddlers  singing,  "waa- 
hoo,  waa-hoo,  waa-hoo,"  only  to  be 
told  that  Wahoo  had  no  available 
billets,  and  that  he  would  be  assigned 
to  USS  Sabelo  (SSN  302)  instead. 

"I  still  remember  my  three  little 
boys  yelling,  'waa-hoo,  waa-hoo/" 
Weisensee  said.  "How  do  you  get  tod- 
dlers to  say  'sabelo,  sabelo,  sabelo'  ?" 

Still  an  E-5,  Weisensee  boarded  the 
ship,  and  was  assigned  to  an  elec- 
tronics chief  who  was,  like  Weis- 
ensee, also  a former  engineman. 
"Electronics  maintenance  aboard  that 
vessel  was  never  quite  the  same,"  he 
joked.  "Whenever  the  commanding 
officer  would  request  electronic 
repairs,  it  was  truly  an  Abbott  and 
Costello  scenario. 

"Gur  answer  would  always  be, 
'We'll  have  this  thing  fixed  five 
minutes  after  we  figure  out  what's 
wrong  with  it,'"  he  chuckled. 

The  nuclear  power  field  was  just 
opening  up,  and  the  ship  was  recruit- 
ing personnel  for  that  program. 
Weisensee  made  a deal  with  the  cap- 
tain to  enter  the  nuclear  power  pro- 
gram — once  he  made  E-6. 

"I  made  E-6  and  the  captain  came 
and  got  me,"  Weisensee  said. 

He  was  sent  to  nuclear  sub  pro- 
totype training  at  Windsor  Locks, 
Conn.,  followed  by  duty  on  another 
prototype  submarine  USS  TuUibee 
(SSN  597)  also  in  Connecticut.  A 
Tullibee  engineer  suggested  Weis- 


ensee apply  for  the  warrant  or  LDO 
program,  but  Weisensee's  only  desire 
was  to  make  chief  petty  officer. 
Besides,  he  felt  he  was  not  "worthy 
to  be  an  officer." 

"Nobody  in  my  family  had  ever 
been  above  a third  class  petty  officer," 
he  said.  "I  didn't  have  a college  educa- 


“I’d  get  out  now  if  I 
didn’t  think  I was 
being  a valuable 
asset  to  the  Navy.’’ 


tion.  As  far  as  I was  concerned  these 
guys  were  on  a pedestal." 

But  when  Weisensee  realized  he'd 
eventually  have  to  work  for  any  other 
LDOs  selected  off  the  ship,  his  head 
went  into  a "programmed  halt,"  as  he 
calls  it.  So  he  made  a deal  with  the 
engineer  that  if  he  made  chief,  he'd 
apply  for  warrant  or  LDO.  Weisensee 
took  the  chief's  exam,  made  chief, 
and  was  in  LDO  class  in  a matter  of 
months. 

The  engineer  who  encouraged 
Weisensee  to  pursue  LDO  was  John 
Wesley  Harvey,  who  went  on  to  be 
the  commanding  officer  of  USS 
Thresher  (SSN  593).  Harvey  died  in 
April  1963  when  the  submarine  sank 
200  miles  off  the  New  England  coast, 
with  all  hands  lost. 

"A  lot  of  times  I wish  people  like 
CDR  Harvey  and  my  dad  were  around 
just  to  see  how  much  I've  changed, 
and  how  the  Navy's  changed," 
Weisensee  said. 

"I  envy  these  sailors  today  because 
they're  entering  the  Navy  at  a time 
when  things  are  more  technical.  We 
didn't  even  have  television  when  I 
grew  up,"  he  said.  Weisensee  admits 
that  in  this  very  technical  age,  he  still 
summons  the  assistance  of  a chief 


petty  officer  each  time  he  gets  a bad 
"byte"  off  his  computer. 

Although  he  recognizes  the  need 
for  technology,  Weisensee  feels  it's 
best  to  stick  with  the  basics:  people. 

"There's  something  terribly  reward- 
ing and  fulfilling  about  talking  to 
these  young  sailors,"  he  said.  "In  the 
civilian  world,  you  couldn't  get  them 
to  empty  a trash  can,  let  alone  change 
the  oil  in  a car.  After  six  weeks  of  sub 
school,  they've  mastered  all  sorts  of 
complexities  — they  march  out  of 
here  inspired,  confident  and  feeling 
good  about  themselves." 

Weisensee  praises  his  sub  school 
staff  of  1,000,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  recruited  from  the  fleet.  He  says 
his  instructors  are  all  professional 
sailors  as  well  as,  "subject-matter  ex- 
perts." Right  now  his  days  are  busy, 
and  the  calendar  is  filled. 

But  Weisensee  knows  there  is  a 
mandatory  30-year  retirement  for 
commissioned  officers,  and  that  he 
has  27  years  of  commissioned 
service. 

"I'd  get  out  now  if  I didn't  think  I 
was  being  a valuable  asset  to  the 
Navy  and  able  to  do  things  that  are 
helping  our  country  and  the  sub- 
marine force,"  he  said.  "I  think  I give 
100  percent,  and  probably  a lot  more. 

"I  continue  to  prove  myself  every- 
day," he  said.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
he  acknowledged  the  support  of 
others. 

"There  were  a lot  of  people  who 
wanted  to  see  me  do  well,"  he  said. 
"I  learned  that  if  you  do  your  job  to 
the  best  of  your  ability,  people  will 
appreciate  it  and  you  will  be  recog- 
nized." 

CAPT  William  Weisensee  feels 
that  when  he  does  retire  from  the 
Navy  it  will  be  with  assurance  that 
his  career  was  as  successful  as  the 
subjects  in  his  portrait  gallery.  □ 


Price  is  a writer  with  All  Hands. 
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Navy  lacrosse 


Modern  warriors  carry 
on  an  ancient  tradition. 

Story  by  JOSN  Marke  Hensgen,  photos  by  PHI  Chuck  Mussi 


Hundreds  of  warriors  chase  each 
other  across  the  open  countryside. 
All  running  at  top  speed,  they  form 
a great  throng  that  surges  in  ever- 
changing  directions.  They  slash  at 
their  enemies  with  long  wooden 
sticks.  It  looks  like  a primitive  war. 

Whack! 

One  warrior's  been  struck  by  his 
foe.  He  falls  to  the  ground,  engulfed 
in  the  steam  rising  from  the  field  as 
the  sun  bums  off  the  dew.  A ball 
flies  up  from  the  steam  and  is  re- 
trieved by  the  other  side.  This  is  not 
war,  but  a war-like  game. 

More  cracking  sounds  are  heard 
over  the  grunting,  yelling  and 
stomping  on  the  grass.  The  ball  flies 


from  one  stick  to  another  down  the 
endless  length  of  the  field  — then 
swish,  finally  into  a goal. 

The  scene  changes.  Hundreds  of 
warriors  are  no  longer  running 
across  the  open  countryside  — 20 
uniformed  players  have  taken  their 
place  in  an  enclosed  stadium.  A low- 
lying  fog  still  rises  as  the  sun  warms 
the  playing  field,  but  that  field  is  no 
longer  open  prairie,  it's  an  enclosed 
stadium. 

The  U.S.  Naval  Academy  Mid- 
shipmen, clad  in  blue  and  gold,  are 
squaring  off  against  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  Cadets,  wearing 
black,  with  gold  trim.  Players  wear 
face  masks  and  helmets,  padded 


gloves  and  shoulder  pads.  Their  field 
of  battle  is  within  the  confines  of 
the  Navy-Marine  Corps  Memorial 
Stadium,  Annapolis,  Md. 

The  game  is  no  longer  the  danger- 
ous, war-like  "baggataway,''  played 
by  North  American  Indians  since 
the  1400s.  It's  lacrosse  — derived 
from  the  French  phrase  meaning 
"the  stick."  To  some,  it  may  still  ap- 
pear to  be  war,  but  lacrosse  is  a 
game,  popular  in  hundreds  of  col- 
leges and  high  schools  across  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Modern- 
day  lacrosse  players  rely  not  only  on 
the  strength  and  stamina  needed  to 
survive  bone-crunching  contact,  but 
also  on  teamwork,  speed,  stick- 
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handling  savvy  and  finesse. 

"Finesse,  to  me,  is  the  ability  to 
work  hard  during  a game  and  make 
it  look  really  easy  to  the  people  who 
watch  you,"  said  Midshipman  Brian 
Keith,  a junior  at  the  Academy,  and 
a star  midfielder. 

The  finesse  comes  into  play  as  the 
game  begins  with  a "faceoff"  in  the 
center  of  the  field.  One  player  from 
each  team  crouches  close  to  the 
ground,  over  the  ball,  and  waits  for 
the  referee  to  blow  the  whistle. 
Hundreds  of  wide-eyed  fans  watch 
intently,  hoping  their  team  will  gain 
control  of  the  ball. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  game, 
fans  can  expect  constant  motion  and 
plenty  of  hitting.  The  object  of  the 
60-minute  test  of  speed,  strength, 
endurance  and  strategy  is  to  use  the 
lacrosse  sticks  to  throw,  catch  and 
carry  a small,  hard  rubber  ball  and 
get  it,  any  way  you  can,  into  the  op- 
posing team's  goal. 

"I'd  say  lacrosse  is  a combination 
of  basketball  and  hockey  — played 
on  a soccer  field,"  said  LCDR  Joe 
Aweduti,  who  plays  club  lacrosse 
for  an  amateur  Alexandria,  Va., 
team.  "A  good  basketball  player 
could  come  out  and  quickly  master 
the  offense  and  defense  on  the 
lacrosse  field,  because  defense  is  all 
man-to-man.  It  resembles  hockey 
because  you  use  a stick  to  maneuver 
the  ball.  And  the  field  looks  like  a 
soccer  field."  Aweduti  is  assigned 
to  the  Navy  Program  Appraisal  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.,  and  played 
lacrosse  for  the  Naval  Academy 
from  1970-1974. 


A high-speed  dash  across  the  field  can 
end  in  a bone-crunching  clash.  Players 
are  armed  with  protective  gear  to  pre- 
vent serious  injuries  while  racing 
toward  a goal. 


When  Eastern  colleges  and  univer- 
sities  started  holding  regular 
lacrosse  matches  in  1881,  much  of 
the  original  brutality  of  the  Indian 
game  survived.  In  recent  years,  the 
game  has  become  better  regulated 
and  safer. 

“Long-time  fans  are  complaining 
that  there's  not  enough  aggres- 
siveness and  hitting  in  the  game 
anymore,"  said  Tom  Adams,  the 
“stick  doctor"  (equipment  man- 
ager). “But  those  people  don't  seem 
to  understand  that  the  rules  have 
changed  to  protect  the  player.  That's 
why  you  don't  see  as  much  slashing 
and  unnecessary  roughness  in  the 
game."  Adams  has  been  issuing 
equipment  to  players  and  repairing 
sticks  for  27  years. 

“When  you  first  start  playing 
lacrosse  it's  really  hard  to  control 
the  stick  because  it's  different  than 
throwing  a baseball,  handling  a foot- 
ball or  shooting  a basketball,"  said 
Keith,  who,  like  most  lacrosse 
players  from  the  Northeast,  has 
been  playing  the  game  since  he  was 
in  grade  school. 

“Over  the  years  you  pick  up  little 
things  here  and  there  and  leam  to 
love  the  excitement  of  the  sport," 
Keith  continued.  “Still,  the  transi- 


tion from  high  school  lacrosse  to 
college  lacrosse  was  tough,  because 
the  players  were  so  much  stronger." 

The  ancient  sport  first  came  to 
the  Academy  around  the  turn  of  the 
century,  when  two  men  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University  organized  a 
Navy  lacrosse  team.  Frank  Bryer  and 
Bill  Hudgens  coached  the  midship- 
men's early  games,  dating  back  to 
1908.  Johns  Hopkins  was  the  reign- 
ing lacrosse  team  in  those  days  and 
still  holds  a series  advantage  over 
Navy  of  33-25-1.  But  the  Navy  pro- 
gram has  become  one  of  the  best. 

“Over  the  years,  Navy  has  built  a 
consistently  excellent  program  that 
fans  enjoy  and  opposing  teams 
respect,"  said  Dianne  Boyer,  assis- 
tant sports  information  director  at 
the  Naval  Academy. 

Those  who  have  competed 
against  players  from  the  Navy  pro- 
gram can  testify  to  the  quality  of 
midshipmen  play.  “Playing  with  and 
against  people  who've  played  for 
Navy  is  an  experience,"  said 
Michael  Lettera,  a member  of  the 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Lacrosse  Club. 
“I've  played  with  enough  former 
Academy  lacrosse  men  to  know  how 
they  play.  They  are  very  intense,  and 
take  the  game  very  seriously," 


Intense  individual  concentration 
makes  it  possible  for  players  to  survive 
the  melees  that  are  common  to 
lacrosse. 

said  Lettera.  "One  thing  you  can 
always  expect  from  playing  the 
Naval  Academy  is  that  they're  going 
to  give  110  percent." 

College  lacrosse  season  runs  from 
early  March  to  late  April,  and  the  top 
colleges  compete  in  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
playoffs  in  May.  This  year,  the  Mid- 
dies went  all  the  way  to  the  quarter- 
finals — a fine  showing  against  such 
longtime  lacrosse  powerhouses  as 
Johns  Hopkins,  Syracuse  and 
Maryland. 

The  ancient  warriors  who  fought 
it  out  on  baggataway  fields  that 
stretched  for  miles  across  the  open 
country  would  probably  approve  of 
the  modem  warriors  who  carry  on 
the  battle  in  the  confines  of  USN- 
USMC  Memorial  Stadium.  □ 


Hensgen  is  a writer  assigned  to  All 
Hands.  Mussi  is  a photojournalist 
assigned  to  All  Hands. 
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San  Diego’s  consolidated  diving  unit  takes 
teamwork  and  efficiency  to  new  depths. 

Story  and  photos  by  J02  John  Joseph 

Teamwork  and  efficiency  — 
whether  through  suggestions  for  bet- 
ter ways  of  doing  a job,  or  by  saving 
the  Navy  a few  dollars,  teamwork  and 
efficiency  are  things  all  sailors  should 
strive  for.  But  for  the  men  of  the  Con- 
solidated Divers  Unit  in  San  Diego, 
saving  the  Navy  thousands  of  dollars 
repairing  Pacific  Fleet  ships  and  work- 
ing together  as  an  efficient  team  is  a 
daily  routine. 

The  primary  mission  of  CDU  is 
underwater  "ship  husbandry"  — 
repairing  Navy  ships  beneath  the 
waterline. 

The  consolidated  divers  unit  is 
totally  self-contained,  complete  with 
its  own  administration  section,  sup- 
ply personnel  and  medical  staff.  The 
unit  is  broken  down  into  four  crews 
that  have  divers  who  are  permanently 
assigned  to  the  unit  and  personnel 
sent  for  temporary  duty  from  the 
shore  intermediate  maintenance  ac- 
tivity dive  locker. 

Left:  Intelligence  Specialist  2nd  Class 
(DV)  George  Weyenberg  breaks  out  div- 
ing gear.  Above:  Electrician’s  Mate  3rd 
Class  (DV)  Frank  Sigler. 


Also,  dive  crews  from  the  USS 
Acadia  (AD  42),  USS  Cape  Cod  (AD 
43)  and  USS  fason  (AR  8)  are  assigned 
when  they  are  in  port.  Together  these 
personnel  are  responsible  for  the 
maintenance,  repair  and  cleaning  of 


about  200  ships  and  75  service  craft. 

"While  these  sailors  are  here  we 
take  care  of  everything,"  said  LT  Jeff 
Hill,  executive  officer  of  the  CDU. 
"We  handle  their  administrative 
needs,  certification  requirements,  we 
supply  parts  and  we  control  all  of 
their  operational  commitments  on  a 
daily  basis. 

"It's  really  unique.  This  is  the  only 
consolidated  divers  unit  in  the 
Navy,"  said  Hill.  "We  save  the  Navy 
a lot  of  money.  The  jobs  we  do,  things 
like  putting  on  cofferdams  [a  water- 
tight chamber  attached  to  the  ship's 
side  to  allow  for  underwater  repairs] 
and  inspecting  sonar  domes  are  con- 
sidered small  jobs.  We  have  a price 
list  for  these  jobs  and  find  out  the  cost 
to  have  private  contractors  do  them," 
he  said.  "We  then  average  these  prices 
out  with  what  it  would  cost  us  to  do 
the  same  job,  and  with  our  figures  we 
estimate  that  we  save  the  Navy  about 
$200,000  to  $250,000  a month,"  said 
Hill. 

"Other  services  we  provide,  such  as 
in-water  propeller  changes  or  a blade 
change,  save  the  Navy  about  $500,000 
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Ship  husbandry 


Right:  Fireman  Garrick  Sherrod  looks 
over  wiring  of  one  of  the  unit’s  22-foot 
boats. 

in  dry  docking  fees  by  having  Navy 
divers  doing  the  work  and  not  having 
to  contract  for  it,"  he  added.  The 
CDU's  efforts  translate  into  substan- 
tial savings.  "Altogether  we  save  the 
Navy  millions  of  dollars  each  year," 
said  Hill. 

Another  program  involves  under- 
water hull  cleaning.  A quality  control 
department  keeps  busy  scheduling  all 
surface  ships  for  cleaning.  They  also 
do  pre-  and  post-cleaning  inspections 
to  verify  the  jobs  are  done  correctly 
by  civilian  contractors. 

"We  go  all  over  the  West  Coast 
with  our  quality  control  people/'  said 
Hill.  "It  keeps  us  extremely  busy,  but 
the  money  saved  more  than  justifies 
the  program." 

Administration  and  supply  depart- 
ments here  run  with  relatively  small 
staffs.  According  to  Storekeeper  3rd 
Class  Michael  Leslie,  working  in  the 
supply  department  at  the  CDU  is 
often  very  challenging. 

"This  is  my  first  duty  station,  and 
it  really  isn't  like  working  with  the 
things  you  leam  in  'A'  school,"  said 
Leslie.  "You  have  to  get  to  know 
what  the  divers  need,  and  leam  the 
different  types  of  diving  equipment 
that  are  used  here.  You  need  to  know 
how  to  get  the  right  parts  for  main- 
tenance," he  continued,  "and  some- 
times you  need  to  find  things  fast.  At 
times,  keeping  up  with  the  opera- 
tional target  fund  is  like  managing  a 
checking  account. 

"I  would  recommend  this  type  of 
duty,"  said  Leslie.  "You  have  to  keep 
up  with  purchasing,  electrical  serv- 
ices, plumbing,  phones,  everything  to 
keep  the  unit  going,  so  it's  a good 


place  to  leam  the  basics  in  supply." 

The  administration  section  is  very 
busy,  and  with  a two-man  staff 
handling  the  needs  of  numerous  TAD 
personnel  attached  to  the  unit  means 
long  days  and  weekends  on  the  job. 

"Basically,  it's  myself  and  the 
YN3,"  said  Seaman  Randall  Lavem, 
a yeoman  striker.  "We  handle  every- 
thing from  service  record  entries, 
TAD  forms,  leave  listings,  even 
payroll.  But  it's  good  duty.  We  work 
long,  hard  hours  sometimes,  but  I feel 
I know  more  about  the  yeoman  rating 


now  than  I ever  would,  and  I should 
do  very  well  at  'A'  School,"  he  added. 

Hospital  Corpsman  2nd  Class  (DV) 
Michael  Collins  is  one  of  two 
members  of  the  medical  department. 
Also  qualified  divers,  they  often  go 
along  with  the  team  during  opera- 
tions to  ensure  safety  and  provide  any 
medical  assistance  necessary.  Accord- 
ing to  Collins,  it's  a challenging  but 
rewarding  situation. 

"We  start  off  just  like  other  corps- 
men,  but  when  you  get  selected  to  be 
a member  of  a dive  unit,  it's  a long 
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road,"  said  Collins.  "We  go  through 
a special  screening  process  with  inter- 
views by  the  master  divers.  We  also 
have  to  be  really  physically  fit.  Then 
we  attend  special  schools  to  leam 
more  about  being  a diving  medical 
technician.  It's  a nice  feeling  of  ac- 
complishment to  be  a member  of  the 
unit,  because  you  really  work  hard  to 
be  here,"  said  Collins. 

"You  not  only  have  to  be  a medical 
technician,  you  also  have  to  be  a 
diver.  You  have  to  be  professional  in 
both  areas,  so  it's  tough,"  said 


HM2(DV)  Robert  Smith.  "We  ex- 
amine the  divers  before  they  go  out 
and  inform  the  supervisor  of  any 
problems.  We  don't  let  anyone  into 
the  water  if  there's  a problem. 

"We're  also  responsible  for  the  gen- 
eral care  of  all  unit  personnel.  We 
handle  colds,  minor  cuts  and  scrapes, 
things  like  that,"  said  Smith.  "We 
hold  training  on  medical  and  diving 
safety,  and  we  also  maintain  the 
medical  records  for  the  unit.  So  it's  a 
challenge." 

Many  CDU  personnel  are  non- 
designated  strikers  or  have  special- 
ties, to  supplement  the  unit's  mis- 
sion, such  as  maintenance  crews, 
boatswain's  mates  and  photographer's 
mates.  They  often  choose  to  become 
divers  themselves,  because  of  the 
type  of  duty. 

Photographer's  Mate  Airman  (DV) 
Jarrot  Ball  operates  the  underwater 
damage  assessment  television  system 
equipment  for  the  unit,  allowing  the 
divers  to  record  damage  and  main- 
tenance needed  on  different  ships. 

"We  use  the  UDATS  so  we  can 
determine  types  of  repairs  a ship 
needs,  and  whether  to  have  divers  go 
into  the  water  to  repair  it,  or  have  the 
ship  go  into  dry  dock,"  said  Ball.  "The 
system  also  can  be  used  as  a com- 


Left:  HM2(DV)  Michael  Collins  explains 
the  operation  of  the  unit’s  re-compres- 
sion  chamber.  Below  left:  EM3(DV) 
Sigler  takes  a break  after  a diver  assess- 
ment operation. 

munication  device,  because  it  has  a 
special  hook-up  so  the  diver  in  the 
water  can  hear  what's  going  on  top- 
side and  can  give  us  an  on-the-spot 
assessment,"  he  continued. 

According  to  Master  Chief  Boats- 
wain's Mate  (Master  Diver)  O.W. 
Olson,  a Navy  diver  for  the  past  20 
years,  being  a member  of  the  CDU  is 
different  from  the  ways  of  the  past, 
but  consolidation  is  the  way  of  the 
future  for  dive  lockers. 

"Most  of  my  diving  has  been  on  sal- 
vage ships  or  salvage/rescue  ships," 
said  Olson.  "But  being  attached  to 
this  unit,  even  though  I have  some 
mixed  emotions  about  it,  is  a good 
idea.  It's  working.  It  keeps  everybody 
together,"  he  said.  "You're  sharing  a 
wealth  of  knowledge  from  all  the 
crews,  so  it's  really  good. 

"But  I think  the  young  second  and 
first  class  divers  actually  doing  the 
work  deserve  all  the  praise  in  the 
world,  because  they  are  the  one's 
working  the  late  hours  and  working 
in  the  adverse  conditions,"  said 
Olson. 

"This  is  by  far  the  best  bunch  of 
people  I've  ever  met  in  the  Navy," 
said  Hill.  "With  the  abilities  of  the 
E-5s  and  E-6s,  it's  outstanding.  It's 
very  easy  for  the  commanding  officer 
and  me  to  sit  back  and  work  on  other 
problems  because  we  can  rely  on 
them  to  get  the  job  done."  □ 


Joseph  is  assigned  to  NIRA  Det.  5,  San 
Diego. 
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Admiral  has  right  stuff 


Former  Navy  pilot  and  shuttle 
pioneer  to  head  space  agency. 

Story  by  LTJG  Jeff  Alderson 


It  takes  a special  kind  of  person  to 
fly  a jet  off  the  deck  of  an  aircraft  car- 
rier. It  also  takes  a different  kind  of 
person  to  fly  a space  shuttle  in  orbit 
around  the  Earth.  But  what  kind  of 
man  does  both?  The  new  head  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration does. 

RADM  Richard  H.  Truly  has 
known  the  thrill  of  flying  F-8 
Crusaders  off  the  aircraft  carriers  USS 
Intrepid  (CVA  11)  and  USS  Enterprise 
(CVN  65).  He  has  seen  the  world  from 
miles  out  in  space  in  the  shuttles  Col- 
umbia and  Challenger.  Now  he  heads 
NASA  and  intends  to  keep  America 
flying  in  space. 

"NASA's  in  the  business  of  science 
and  technology,  flying  men  and 
women  in  space,  and  aeronautics,  and 
each  of  these  are  very  important  to 
our  country,"  he  said.  "I  intend  to 
have  goals  in  each  of  these  areas  to 
meet  the  NASA  mission." 

Truly  was  serving  as  the  head  of  the 
space  shuttle  program  at  NASA  when 
President  George  Bush  tagged  him  to 
head  the  space  agency.  "This  marks 
the  first  time  in  its  distinguished 
history  that  NASA  will  be  led  by  a 
hero  of  its  own  making,"  the  Presi- 
dent said.  "An  astronaut  who  has 
been  to  space,  a man  who  has  unique- 
ly experienced  NASA's  tremendous 
teamwork  and  achievement." 

When  the  space  shuttle  Challenger 
exploded  on  Jan.  28,  1986,  the  public 
image  of  the  space  program  and 


NASA  morale  both  hit  an  all  time 
low.  It  was  a time  for  positive, 
no-nonsense  leadership,  someone 
willing  to  forge  ahead  in  the  face  of 
tragedy. 

"The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find  out 
what  happened,  deal  with  that  and 


RADM  Richard  H.  Truly 


then  to  get  on  with  it,"  said  Truly  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment  as  head 
of  NASA's  space  shuttle  program. 
With  that  job  came  the  collateral  duty 
of  heading  the  agency's  own  inves- 
tigation into  the  Challenger  accident. 

Who  better  qualified  than  a former 
commander  of  that  particular  craft? 
In  August  1983,  Truly  commanded  a 
five-member  crew  through  a six-day 


voyage  on  Challenger.  The  mission 
began  with  the  first  night  launch  of 
the  shuttle  and  ended  2.2  million 
miles  later.  The  flight  was  also  the 
first  time  the  solid  rocket  boosters, 
later  implicated  in  the  1986  accident, 
were  used. 

"Since  the  Challenger  accident,  if 
we're  not  ready  to  fly,  we're  not  go- 
ing to  fly  no  matter  what  the 
schedule  says,"  Truly  stated  after  tak- 
ing office.  "I  really  believe  that  in  the 
long  run  we'll  have  a much  more  suc- 
cessful space  program,  even  if  we  slip 
a schedule  or  two." 

This  hard-line  approach  to  the  shut- 
tle program  carried  through  the  in- 
vestigating, replanning,  testing  and 
implementation  phases  and  culmi- 
nated with  the  successful  launch  of 
Discovery  on  Sept.  29,  1988.  America 
was  back  in  space. 

"The  road  to  the  shuttle  recovery 
was  steep.  There  were  times  we 
thought  it  was  vertical  and  even 
times  we  thought  it  was  tipping  back 
on  us  a little  bit  . . . and  I can't  im- 
agine more  fun  things  than  that," 
Truly  quipped.  It  was  a play  on  his 
signature  phrase  about  his  adventures 
in  space,  "I  can't  imagine  what  could 
be  more  fun." 

The  man  who  returned  America  to 
space  was  honored  recently  by  the 
National  Aeronautic  Association 
with  the  1988  Collier  Award.  The 
award  is  named  for  Robert  J.  Collier, 
a prominent  publisher,  sportsman 
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and  aviator  who  commissioned  a 
trophy  and  donated  it  to  the  Aero 
Club  of  America  in  1911.  Each  year 
the  NAA  selects  a recipient  based  on 
achievement  in  aeronautics  or 
astronautics  in  America  for  improved 
performance,  efficiency  and  safety  of 
air  or  space  vehicles. 

The  award  is  one  of  the  most 
prestigious  in  the  aviation  industry. 
Past  winners  include  Orville  Wright 
in  1913;  Marine  Corps  Lieutenant 
Colonel  John  H.  Glenn  Jr.,  Air  Force 
Major  Virgil  Grissom,  and  CDR  Alan 
B.  Shepard  Jr.  in  1962  for  manned 
space  flights;  the  crew  of  Apollo  1 1 in 
1969  for  the  first  landing  of  man  on 
the  moon,-  and  the  team  who  devel- 
oped the  Voyager  aircraft  for  the  first 
non-stop,  non-refueled  flight  around 
the  world  in  1986. 

On  May  19,  1989,  Truly  was  added 
to  that  list  when  he  was  presented  the 
award  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  cita- 
tion read,  "Rear  Admiral  Richard  H. 
Truly,  USN,  for  outstanding  leader- 
ship in  the  direction  of  the  recovery 
of  the  nation's  manned  space  pro- 
gram." 

The  admiral  accepted  the  award  for 
the  space  agency  and  recognized 
some  of  the  people  who  helped 
rebuild  the  shuttle  program  including 
"my  boss  Jim  Fletcher  [former  NASA 
director]  and  the  shuttle  program 
director  Amie  Aldridge."  Truly  also 
noted  the  "Herculean  efforts  of 
thousands  of  Americans"  who  work 
for  these  men. 

"The  marvel  of  aeronautics  in 
space  is  focused  on  tomorrow,"  Truly 
said  as  he  reflected  on  the  Magellan 
planetary  probe,  Galileo  spacecraft 
and  Freedom  space  station.  His  ag- 
gressive approach  to  these  projects 
was  punctuated  when  he  singled  out 
the  Freedom  station  saying,  "We  are 
serious  about  it,  we're  going  to  build 


Truly  effortlessly  handled  much  of  the 
data  collection  during  a Challenger 
space  shuttle  mission. 


it  and  we're  going  to  fly  it!" 

Truly  was  bom  in  Fayette,  Miss.,  in 
1937.  He  enrolled  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  pro- 
gram at  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  1955.  Commissioned  as  an 
ensign  in  1959,  Truly  went  to  flight 
school  and  was  designated  a naval 
aviator  in  1960. 

He  remembers  his  days  as  an  en- 
sign in  pre-flight  training  hearing  Ad- 
miral Perry  tell  the  aspiring  aviators 
that  the  airplanes  they  were  seeing 
coming  into  the  fleet,  Crusaders , 
Phantoms  and  Vigilantes,  will 
become  obsolete.  "They  will  be  sur- 
passed by  things  you  can't  imagine," 
Perry  told  the  students. 

Truly  flew  some  of  these  "soon-to- 
be  obsolete"  aircraft  during  his  first 
tour  as  an  aviator  with  Fighter 
Squadron  33. 

In  1963  he  went  to  the  Aerospace 
Research  Pilot  School  at  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base  in  California.  He  started 
as  a student  and  later  became  an 
instructor. 

Late  in  1965,  Tmly  became  one  of 
the  first  military  astronauts  in  the 
Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory  program 
in  Los  Angeles.  He  was  transferred  to 
NASA's  Johnson  Space  Center  in 
Houston  in  1969  as  an  astronaut, 
where  he  stayed  until  1983. 


He  became  Commander,  Naval 
Space  Command  in  Dahlgren,  Va.,  in 
1983  and  was  designated  a rear  ad- 
miral (lower  half)  the  following  year. 

In  1986  he  transferred  to  the  Office 
of  Space  Flight  at  NASA  as  Associate 
Administrator  for  Space  Flight,  where 
he  was  promoted  to  rear  admiral  and 
later  selected  by  the  President  to  head 
the  space  agency. 

"I've  flown  three  flights  on  a 747 
and  never  one  inside,"  he  said  refer- 
ring to  the  piggy-back  test  flights  of 
the  shuttle.  "I  never  thought  I'd  see 
the  Himalayas  or  Great  Barrier  Reef 
or  any  of  those  things  you  see  from 
space,  and  never  even  thought  I'd 
meet  a president!" 

A father  of  three,  the  admiral  mar- 
ried his  college  sweetheart  and 
recently  celebrated  his  30th  wedding 
anniversary.  His  wife  Cody  has  sup- 
ported him  through  his  career  as  a 
carrier  pilot  and  astronaut. 

"During  the  shuttle  mission  I was 
asked  by  the  civilian  media  if  I was 
worried  about  my  husband  landing 
the  shuttle  at  night,"  she  said.  "He's 
a Navy  pilot  and  if  he  can  land  on  an 
aircraft  carrier  at  night,  he  can  land 
at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base."  □ 

Alderson  is  editor  of  Navy  News  Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 
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New  York  Fleet 


The  “Big  Apple”  throws  a big 
party  for  Navy,  Coast  Guard. 


Story  by  JOl  W.C.  Egan 


New  York  City  celebrated  its  sec- 
ond annual  Fleet  Week  by  extending 
a warm  welcome  to  13  Navy  and 
Coast  Guard  ships. 

The  aircraft  carrier  USS  Forrestal 
(CV  59)  and  the  Coast  Guard  tall  ship 


USCGC  Eagle  (WIX  327)  were 
cheered  by  thousands  of  New  York 
area  residents  as  they  sailed  under  the 
Verazzano  Narrows  Bridge  leading  a 
13-ship  parade  Saturday,  April  29. 

The  festivities  began  as  Eagle  and 


Forrestal  entered  the  harbor  and  an- 
chored near  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  The 
remaining  ships  from  Norfolk,  New- 
port, R.I.,  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  Phila- 
delphia sailed  past  them  to  berths  in 
Staten  Island,  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

The  rain  clouds  that  appeared  dur- 
ing the  week  didn't  keep  the  sailors 
from  spreading  out  through  the  city, 
from  the  Bronx  Zoo  to  Battery  Park, 
to  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  "Whitehats" 
were  seen  day  and  night  on  the  obser- 
vation decks  of  the  World  Trade 
Center  and  the  Empire  State  Building 
and  in  Little  Italy  and  Chinatown. 
Thousands  attended  "Navy  Night"  at 
Yankee  Stadium  to  watch  then-Sec- 
retary  of  the  Navy,  William  L.  Ball  in, 
throw  out  the  first  pitch.  The  home- 
town Yankees  lost  to  the  Kansas  City 
Royals. 

"Despite  a bit  of  rain,  nothing  has 
dampened  New  York's  enthusiasm 
toward  the  Navy/'  said  Terry 
Dougherty  of  the  Fleet  Week  Founda- 
tion. "This  has  been  a tremendous 
Fleet  Week  and  it's  created  a firm 
foundation  for  an  even  bigger  celebra- 
tion next  year." 

Nearly  3,000  sailors  attended 
crews'  parties  and  USO  shows  at  the 
Intrepid  (CVS  1 1),  now  a sea-air-space 
museum  permanently  berthed  in 
Manhattan.  Hundreds  attended  a 
worship  service  and  breakfast  aboard 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  greets  USS  Hayler 
as  she  enters  New  York  Harbor. 
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Intrepid,  and  a special  commemora- 
tion of  the  sailors  recently  killed 
aboard  USS  Iowa  (BB  61). 

Sailors  were  given  VIP  treatment 
everywhere  in  the  city.  This  included 
special  backstage  tours  at  NBC,  free 
tickets  to  Broadway  shows,  sand- 
wiches and  snacks  at  the  USO,  and 
warm  greetings  from  all  types  of  New 
Yorkers  — sales  clerks,  bus  drivers, 
policemen,  and  people  just  walking 
down  the  street.  One  couple  gave 
their  seats  to  two  sailors  at  a top 
Broadway  show  and  many  others 
were  treated  to  dinner  in  some  of  the 
city's  finest  restaurants. 

Sailors  mingled  with  "soap"  star 
Susan  Lucci,  NBC  announcer  Don 
Pardo  and  ABC  anchorman  Peter  Jen- 
nings. Fox  Television  broadcast  its 
early-morning  "Good  Day,  New 
York"  show  from  the  flight  deck  of 
Forrestal  and  more  than  44,000  New 
Yorkers  visited  13  ships  — more  than 
26,000  the  first  day! 

In  conjunction  with  Fleet  Week 
'89,  more  than  2,000  civilian  guests 


Fleet  Week  featured  big  league  ball- 
players, big-name  broadcasters  and 
tours  of  big  ships. 

attended  the  dedication  of  a pier  at 
the  Staten  Island  Naval  Station.  The 
pier,  dedicated  by  ADM  Leon  A. 
Edney,  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, is  the  first  completed  Navy  pier 
at  the  naval  station  — part  of  the 
strategic  homeporting  project.  USS 
Hayler  (DD  997)  and  USS  Ticonder- 
oga  (CG  47)  participated  in  the  dedi- 
cation ceremony  as  the  first  Navy 
ships  to  tie  up  to  the  pier. 

This  year's  Fleet  Week  celebration 
coincided  with  New  York's  celebra- 
tion of  the  bicentennial  of  George 
Washington's  inauguration,  which 
took  place  on  the  steps  of  the  city's 
Federal  Hall,  April  30,  1789.  The  13 
parade  ships  honored  the  13  original 
states.  □ 

Egan  is  a reservist  assigned  to  the  Public 
Affairs  detachment  at  the  Public  Affairs 
Center,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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Photo  by  PH3  Gil  DeLorenzis 


‘On  the  Town’- 1989 


Fleet  Week  sailors  relive  classic  liberty  call. 


Story  by  JOl  W.C.  Egan,  photos  by  PHC  John  Fleming 


In  1944,  the  Broadway  musical  "On 
the  Town"  depicted  24  hours  in  the 
life  of  three  sailors  on  liberty  in  New 
York  City.  During  New  York's  Fleet 
Week  1989,  Chief  Photographer's 
Mate  John  Fleming  followed  three 
sailors  from  USS  Forrestal  (CV  59)  as 
they  spent  a similar  day,  sightseeing 
in  the  "Big  Apple." 

PH3  Clay  Farrington,  Canton,  Ga., 
PFIAA  Glen  Albarado,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  and  Seaman  Journalist  Paul  Har- 


rison, Portland,  Ore.,  started  their  day 
on  the  town  with  a visit  to  Times 
Square.  Their  day  ended  backstage  at 
"Jerome  Robbins'  Broadway,"  where 
they  met  actors  playing  sailors  in  a 
segment  from  "On  the  Town."  In  be- 
tween, they  stopped  at  the  USO, 
visited  NBC's  Skypath,  where  they 
observed  the  network's  worldwide 
transmission  and  receiving  opera- 
tions, saw  a few  celebrities,  visited  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  and,  all  the  while, 


enjoyed  the  friendly  atmosphere  in 
the  city. 

"The  people  are  very  warm  and  it's 
easy  to  make  friends,"  said  Farr- 
ington. "I  was  surprised  to  find  so 
many  friendly  people  everywhere  we 
went." 

The  high  point  of  his  day  on  the 
town  was  a visit  to  the  broadcasting 
studio  for  "Late  Night  With  David 
Letterman." 

"That  was  my  New  York  'quest,'" 
he  said.  "It's  one  of  my  favorite  TV 
shows." 

Albarado  was  enthusiastic  about 
his  visit  to  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral. 

"I  really  enjoyed  the  cathedral," 
said  Albarado.  "The  architecture  was 
amazing  and  the  interior  was  really 
beautiful." 

He,  too,  was  surprised  by  the 
hospitality  of  the  New  Yorkers. 

"My  opinion  of  New  Yorkers  really 
changed  with  this  visit,"  Albarado 
said.  "They  opened  their  arms  to  the 
sailors.  There  were  smiles  and 
laughter  everywhere.  It  was  a lot  of 
fun  and  not  what  I expected." 

Harrington  enjoyed  everything 
about  his  time  in  the  Big  Apple. 

"I  always  wanted  to  come  to  New 
York  and  it's  everything  I imagined 
it  to  be,"  he  said.  "The  highlight  of 
the  day  was  meeting  Don  Pardo  at 
NBC." 

The  NBC  announcer  greeted  the 
sailors  during  a VIP  tour  given  by  Ann 


Three  Forrestal  sailors  hit  the  beach 
in  a reprise  of  the  1949  movie  “On 
the  Town,’’  which  starred  Gene  Kelly, 
Frank  Sinatra  and  Jules  Munshin. 
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Whether  at  Times  Square,  visiting  NBC  studios,  get- 
ting guidance  from  New  York’s  finest  or  kicking  up 
their  heels  with  Broadway  dancers,  the  CV  59  sailors 
had  a great  time  on  the  town. 
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Moss,  a USO  volunteer  who  works 
for  the  network. 

After  visiting  backstage  at  "Jerome 
Robbins'  Broadway"  for  an  Associated 
Press  "photo  opportunity,"  the  sailors 
were  invited  to  view  the  award- 
winning musical. 

They  were  dazzled  by  scenes  from 
"The  King  and  I,"  "Gypsy,"  "Fiddler 
on  the  Roof,"  "West  Side  Story"  and 
numerous  other  musicals  directed  by 
Jerome  Robbins  during  his  career  on 
Broadway. 

"It  was  great,"  said  Albarado.  "Like 
being  a kid  at  Christmas."  □ 


Egan  and  Fleming  are  reservists  assigned 
to  the  Public  Affairs  Center,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 
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31-Knot’  Burke 


Feisty  farm  boy,  World  War  II  hero  and  three-time 
CNO  changed  the  face  of  modern  U.S.  Navy. 


Story  by  JOC  Robin  Barnette 


The  night  was  pitch  black  and  the 
seas  smooth  around  the  Solomon 
Islands  in  the  South  Pacific  as  U.S. 
Navy  ships  hunted  the  Japanese.  "An 
ideal  night  for  a nice  quiet  torpedo  at- 
tack/' said  the  Commander  of 
Destroyer  Squadron  23. 

It  was  Nov.  25,  1943,  and  CAPT 
Arleigh  A.  "31 -Knot"  Burke  and  his 
five  destroyers  were  on  a mission  to 
halt  a Japanese  evacuation  of  impor- 
tant aviation  personnel  from  the  nor- 
thern tip  of  Bougainville. 

The  first  radar  contact  was  made  at 
1:42  a.m.  When  the  word  was  passed 
to  Burke,  his  message-answer  was: 
HELLO  DS  23  HANG  ON  TO  YOUR 
HATS  BOYS  HERE  WE  GO. 

Burke's  initial  attack  was  against 
two  Japanese  destroyers  acting  as  a 
screen  for  the  evacuation  ships.  They 
did  not  detect  the  Americans,  so  three 
of  Burke's  destroyers  were  able  to 
maneuver  into  the  most  advan- 
tageous position.  When  fifteen 
torpedoes  loosed  by  the  ships  hit  their 
targets,  the  dark  night  exploded  into 
orange  flames.  A ball  of  fire  shot  300 
feet  into  the  air;  other  explosions  sent 
up  columns  of  burning  debris.  One 
Japanese  destroyer  sank  immediately, 
the  other  was  left  a burning  wreck. 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning. 
Burke's  radar  watch  spotted  three 
other  Japanese  destroyers.  These 


ships  tried  to  flee  after  the  American 
attack  on  the  first  ships,  but  Burke 
pursued  them.  The  engagement,  later 
dubbed  the  Battle  of  Cape  St.  George, 
was  described  by  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege as  "the  almost  perfect  surface  ac- 
tion." In  the  battle,  Burke's  destroyers 
sank  another  Japanese  ship  and 
damaged  two  others.  Many  of  the  im- 
portant aviation  personnel  who  were 
being  evacuated  went  down  with  the 
Japanese  ships.  Mission  accomplished. 


Midshipman  Arleigh  A.  Burke,  1920. 


The  destroyer  squadron's  com- 
mander, "31 -Knot"  Burke,  became 
famous  in  World  War  II  primarily  as 
a destroyerman  — in  fact,  it  was 
while  serving  with  destroyers  that  he 
got  his  nickname.  When  he  was 


dispatched  on  the  mission  that  ended 
with  the  Battle  of  Cape  St.  George, 
reports  indicated  that  his  squadron  of 
destroyers  was  making  31  knots.  The 
operations  officer  at  the  flagship 
directing  Burke  exclaimed,  "Thirty- 
one  knots!  And  he  recently  informed 
us  he  could  make  only  30  knots  for- 
mation speed!" 

The  next  order  from  the  admiral 
began,  "THIRTY-ONE  KNOT 
BURKE " 

Burke  also  served  with  distinction 
as  chief  of  staff  to  the  commander  of 
Fast  Carrier  Task  Force  58  in  1944 
and  1945.  He  was  promoted  to  rear 
admiral,  but  thought  his  naval  career 
was  drawing  to  a close  as  the  war 
ended.  Navy  leadership  had  other 
ideas,  however,  and  Burke  ultimately 
became  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  — 
not  once,  but  three  times. 

Bom  in  1901  to  a Colorado  farm 
family,  Burke  and  his  four  sisters  and 
one  brother  were  expected  to  work 
hard  to  keep  the  farm  operating.  Still, 
the  children  attended  school  regularly 
and  there  was  a steady  supply  of 
library  books  to  read.  Burke's  father 
encouraged  him  to  pursue  his  own  in- 
terests. Because  Arleigh  hated  farm 
work,  this  encouragement  eventually 
led  him  to  an  appointment  to  the 
Naval  Academy  in  1919. 

When  the  call  came  for  ADM 
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Burke's  first  appointment  as  CNO  in 
1955,  he  was  reluctant.  He'd  heard 
scuttlebutt  that  he  was  a candidate 
for  the  post,  but  didn't  take  it  serious- 
ly — there  were  92  admirals  senior  to 
him,  and  more  than  80  of  them  had 
to  be  considered  for  the  CNO  slot 
first.  Besides,  Burke  didn't  really  want 
the  job.  He  was  perfectly  happy  as 
Commander,  Destroyer  Force,  Atlan- 
tic Fleet  — a billet  he'd  wanted  for  a 
long  time.  And  he  didn't  like  the 
political  maneuvering  often  so  crucial 
to  success  for  a CNO.  He  also  ad- 
mired the  current  CNO,  ADM  Robert 
B.  Camey,  an  old  friend,  and  didn't 
see  any  challenge  in  taking  over  from 
someone  with  whose  policies  he 
agreed. 

Burke  expressed  his  concerns  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  also 
warned  him  that  he  might  find  Burke 
hard  to  work  with  because  he  tended 
to  give  his  opinions  freely  and  loudly. 
The  SecNav  seemed  determined, 
however.  Burke  talked  over  his 
misgivings  with  Camey,  saying  he 
was  afraid  he'd  been  picked  for  CNO 


by  the  SecNav,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  "because  they  thought  I 
might  be  a pushover."  If  that  was 
their  thinking,  Camey  replied,  "They 
are  due  for  a hell  of  a surprise." 

During  his  first  two-year  term  as 
CNO,  Burke  made  decisions  that 
shaped  the  Navy  of  today.  The 
development  of  new  anti-submarine 
technology  and  tactics  became  his  top 
priority.  Within  his  first  month  and 
a half  in  office  he  announced  that  two 
additional  nuclear  submarines  would 
be  included  in  the  FY56  budget  — the 
first  nuclear  sub,  USS  Nautilus 
(SSN  571)  had  been  commissioned  in 
1954.  Burke  also  ordered  the  study  of 
the  use  of  nuclear  power  in  frigates, 
cruisers  and  aircraft  carriers.  Even 
more  significant  was  Burke's  support 
for  development  of  what  eventually 
became  the  Polaris  missile. 

His  first  term  was  up  in  1957,  and 
Burke  was  ready  to  quit.  The  14-hour 
workdays  and  constant  pressure  had 
worn  him  down.  President  Eisen- 
hower reappointed  him,  however,  and 


S CAPT  “31 -Knot”  Burke  (front 
l row,  third  from  left)  with  his 
| officers  of  Destroyer  Squad- 
! ron  23  in  1943. 

Burke  reluctantly  accepted.  By  the 
end  of  his  second  term,  in  1959, 
Burke  had  overseen  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  carriers  USS  Constella- 
tion (CV  64),  America  (CV  66),  and 
Enterprise  (CVN  65),  established 
the  Thresher  class  of  nuclear  attack 
subs  and  the  helo-carrying  am- 
phibious assault  ships.  New  aircraft 
authorized  included  the  Intruder 
attack  plane,  the  Phantom- II  fighter 
and  the  Hawkey e early-warning 
plane,  which  was  part  of  a new  com- 
bat information  and  evaluation 
system  based  on  computers.  Burke 
was  also  responsible  for  several  new 
missile  systems,  including  the 
Sidewinder  and  Terrier  missiles.  The 
worldwide  Naval  Command  Com- 
munication System  was  also  begun 
under  Burke.  It  was  Burke's  drive  and 
foresight  that  took  a modem  U.S. 
Navy  into  the  1960s. 

His  third  term  as  CNO  — 1959  to 
1961  — proved  to  be  more  frustrating 
than  the  previous  four  years,  and  less 
successful.  Budget  cuts  threatened 
programs  such  as  construction  of 
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more  attack  aircraft  carriers.  Burke 
fought  unsuccessfully  for  installation 
of  Polaris  missiles  aboard  the  Navy's 
six  guided-missile  cruisers.  When  the 
Air  Force's  Strategic  Air  Command 
asked  for  control  of  all  Polaris  sub- 
marines, Burke  fought  the  suggestion 
in  every  way  he  knew,  even  in  the 
press,  but  still  lost  partial  control 
when  a Joint  Strategic  Target  Plan- 
ning Staff  was  created  with  the  com- 
mander of  SAC  as  director,  and  a vice 
admiral  as  deputy  director. 

Burke  also  found  the  change  in  ad- 
ministration during  this  time  — from 
Eisenhower  to  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy — difficult  because  long-estab- 
lished lines  of  communication  were 
disrupted.  He  spent  more  time  argu- 
ing and  less  time  accomplishing  his 
goals.  "I  was  completely  frustrated,” 
he  said  later.  "I  was  spinning  my 
wheels  ...  I would  explain  and  ex- 
plain and  nothing  would  happen.” 

So,  even  though  Kennedy  offered 
Burke  an  unprecedented  fourth  term 


Retired  Navy  ADM  Arleigh  A.  Burke 

as  CNO,  Burke  stuck  by  the  request 
for  retirement  he  had  submitted 
before  the  presidential  election  of 
1960.  He  finally  left  the  Navy  after  42 
years  of  service. 

At  59  years  old,  ”31  -Knot”  Burke 
didn't  retire  to  a rocking  chair  on  a 
front  porch  — he  continued  to  be  ac- 
tive on  the  boards  of  directors  for 
several  large  corporations  and  was  in- 


volved in  a range  of  public  service  ac- 
tivities including  veterans'  organiza- 
tions and  the  Boy  Scouts.  He  fre- 
quently made  speeches  on  issues  af- 
fecting national  security  and  testified 
before  Congress. 

Burke's  approach  to  his  career 
might  be  embodied  in  a statement  he 
made  in  a series  of  lectures  he  gave 
at  Princeton  University  in  1962. 
Power,  he  explained,  is  "the  capacity 
to  induce  others  to  behave  according 
to  patterns  in  one's  own  mind.” 

Although  Burke  was  talking  about 
world  affairs  in  this  lecture,  his  own 
career  was  an  exercise  in  power. 
Another  word  for  it  might  be  "leader- 
ship,” inducing  first  his  destroyer 
squadron  in  the  South  Pacific  and 
then  the  entire  Navy  to  behave 
according  to  patterns  in  his  mind  — 
and  leaving  the  Navy  a better  place 
for  his  efforts.  □ 

Barnette  is  the  senior  writer  for  All 
Hands. 


Burke  Hall 


Father’  of  SWOS  command  honored 


A ribbon-cutting  ceremony  for  a 
building  named  in  honor  of  retired 
ADM  Arleigh  A.  Burke  was  recently 
held  at  the  Surface  Warfare  Officers 
School  Command,  Newport,  R.I. 

The  new  Admiral  Arleigh  Burke 
Hall  has  75,000  square  feet  of  office, 
classroom  and  storage  space,  which 
more  than  doubled  the  instructional 
and  staff  space  previously  available  at 
the  school. 

During  the  opening  ceremony, 
then-Secretary  of  the  Navy  William 
L.  Ball  III  called  Burke  "a  true 
American  naval  hero.”  Ball  attributed 
the  1923  Naval  Academy  graduate's 


success  to  his  hard  work  in  master- 
ing science  and  engineering  and  his 
attention  to  detail. 

Burke,  a World  War  II  hero,  served 
in  the  Navy  for  42  years  and  was 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  three 
times.  Before  he  retired  in  1961,  dur- 
ing his  last  term  as  CNO,  he  approved 
the  concept  of  a Naval  Destroyer 
School,  forerunner  of  the  Surface  War- 
fare Officers  School. 

Classes  taught  in  the  new  facility 
will  include  the  senior  officers  ship 
material  readiness  course,  depart- 
ment head  training  course  and  the 
prospective  commanding  officer  and 


prospective  executive  officer  courses. 
Burke  Hall  also  has  a library  with 
26,000  volumes  of  reference  materials 
and  computer  laboratories  for 
training. 

"Future  competition  in  the  surface 
warfare  community  will  be  tested 
here,”  the  87-year-old  Burke  said, 
addressing  the  men  and  women 
gathered  for  the  ribbon-cutting.  He 
also  noted  the  importance  of  team- 
work. "Group  effort  makes  this  coun- 
try great.  It's  what  made  this  country 
in  the  first  place.  It's  that  character- 
istic that  is  the  backbone  of  our 
Navy.”  □ 
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Bearings 

Florida’s  top  nursing  student  wins  scholarship,  joins  Navy 


Dedication  to  her  studies  has 
helped  nursing  student  Angela  L. 
James  become  the  first  nursing  stu- 
dent in  the  country  to  earn  a scholar- 
ship for  the  Navy  baccalaureate 
degree  completion  program.  The 
scholarship  will  enable  James  to  fur- 
ther her  education  and  earn  a Navy 
commission  following  graduation. 

James  holds  the  highest  grade  point 


average  (3.5)  in  Florida  A & M Univer- 
sity's oldest  nursing  school.  For  the 
past  four  years,  all  of  FAMU's  grad- 
uating nurses  have  become  board 
licensed  — a feat  unmatched  by  any 
other  Florida  school. 

In  addition  to  her  studies,  she  has 
worked  in  several  hospitals,  and  acute 
care  units,  and  after  a tour  of  the 
Naval  Air  Station  Jacksonville 


hospital  James  said,  "Navy  doctors 
treat  people  better." 

With  her  perserverance,  special 
talents  and  the  BDCP  program,  James 
will  soon  be  out  in  the  fleet  helping 
Navy  doctors  "treat  people  better."  ■ 

— Story  by  JOl  Al  McGilvray,  Public  Af- 
fairs Office,  Navy  Recruiting  District, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


First  Filipino  CO  was  runaway  teen  chasing  a dream 


Unhappy  with  following  his 
father's  footsteps  working  on  the 
family  farm,  a scared  Filipino 
teenager  ran  away  from  his  home  in 
Stockton,  Calif.,  to  do  what  he'd 
always  wanted  to  do,  become  a naval 
officer.  Height  requirements  and  hard 
times  didn't  stop  the  young  man  from 
giving  it  his  best  shot.  His  dreams 
came  true  and  — many  years  later  — 
CDR  Tem  E.  Bugarin  became  the  first 
Filipino  in  the  U.S.  Navy  to  com- 
mand a surface  ship  of  the  line. 

He  gained  this  distinction  in  1985 
when  he  assumed  command  of  the 
Norfolk-based  amphibious  tank  land- 
ing ship  USS  Saginaw  (LST  188). 
Bugarin  is  now  the  landing  support 
officer  at  Amphibious  Squadron  9 in 
San  Diego. 

"I  was  bom  in  Bay-Bay  Leyte  [Re- 
public of  the  Philippines].  When  I was 
two,  my  family  moved  to  Stockton," 
said  Bugarin,  who  is  now  42. 

Bugarin  remembers  how  his  father 
insisted  he  work  without  pay  in  the 
fields  of  his  San  Joaquin  Valley  farm 
in  California.  Although  his  four 
brothers  and  sister  worked  under  the 
same  conditions,  none  was  as  un- 
happy as  Bugarin. 

First,  Bugarin  attempted  to  become 
a regular  naval  officer  via  the  Naval 
Academy,  at  Annapolis,  Md.  He  was 


CDR  Tem  E.  Bugarin 


denied  admission  because  he 
measured  only  5 feet  3 and  three 
quarter-inches.  Academy  require- 
ments said  the  minimum  was  5 feet 
4 inches. 

Still,  Bugarin  was  driven,  and 
learned  the  lesson  about  height  re- 
quirements well.  Later,  when  he  was 
a sophomore  at  Fresno  State,  he  hung 
by  his  arms  overnight,  with  bricks 
tied  to  his  feet,  and  wore  several  pairs 
of  socks  so  as  to  ensure  the  correct 
height.  To  his  satisfaction,  Bugarin 
measured  5 feet  5 inches  tall  that 
morning  at  the  physical  examination 
required  for  admission  to  the 
NROTC.  And  the  rest  is  history. 

Saginaw  was  the  first  amphibious 
ship  carrying  Naval  and  Marine 
Corps  personnel  to  visit  Bornholm, 


Denmark,  an  island  of  strategic 
military  importance  to  the  United 
States.  This  was  also  the  Navy's  first 
visit  to  the  island  since  1952. 

Bugarin  also  directed  the  ship's 
crew  in  obtaining  grades  of  above 
average  in  an  operational  propulsion 
plant  examination  conducted  in 
December  1988. 

"I  had  a crew  of  248  guys  who 
understood  what  it  took  to  pass  the 
OPPE.  It  was  teamwork,"  said 
Bugarin. 

Saginaw  was  nominated  by  the 
Commander,  Amphibious  Base,  Group 
2,  to  receive  the  Golden  Anchor 
Award,  given  to  the  ship  for  100  per- 
cent retention  of  crew  members  who 
are  eligible  to  remain  in  the  Navy. 

But,  to  Bugarin,  an  even  more  im- 
portant accomplishment  was  the 
development  of  his  crew.  Bugarin 
recalled  that  he  pushed  the  crew  to 
obtain  a 98.5  percent  completion  rate 
of  enlisted  surface  warfare  qualifi- 
cations. 

A family  man,  a naval  leader  and  an 
individual  who  has  overcome  dif- 
ficult beginnings,  Bugarin  is  proud  to 
be  the  first  Filipino  to  command  a 
surface  ship.  ■ 

— Story  and  photo  by  J03  Evelyn  F. 
Almodovar,  Navy  Public  Affairs  Center, 
Norfolk. 
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Bearings 

Fox  sailors  lend  helping  hand  to  elementary  school 


Amidst  the  cheers  and  smiles  of 
more  than  200  grade  school  children, 
USS  Fox  (CG  33)  sailors  distributed 
Project  Handclasp  material  to  a 
remote  Philippine  elementary  school. 

A total  of  24  boxes  of  school  books, 
21  cases  of  hygiene  products  and 
enough  skateboards,  balloons  and 
games  to  brighten  each  small  face 
were  handed  out  by  volunteer  crew 
members  of  the  guided  missile  cruiser 


to  the  children  of  rural  Pinulot 
Elementary  School,  Pinulot,  Bataan, 
Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

The  school's  principal,  Mrs. 
Milaguos  G.  Magisa,  said  the  text- 
books, which  range  from  California 
history  to  natural  science,  will  be  put 
to  good  use.  What  particularly  caught 
the  children's  eyes,  however,  were 
the  boxes  of  toys. 

Project  Handclasp  is  a program 


designed  to  aid  the  less  fortunate  in 
foreign  countries  by  distributing 
humanitarian  material  carried  over 
by  U.S.  Navy  ships  from  the  United 
States. 

Fox  was  deployed  to  the  Western 
Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean  as  part  of 
the  USS  Constellation  (CV  64)  battle 
group.  ■ 

— Story  by  LT  Thomas  A.  BHtch,  USS  Fox 


Navy  reservists  train  to  challenge  terrorists  in  Bermuda 


Suppose  Naval  Air  Station  Ber- 
muda was  attacked  by  terrorist  forces, 
and  active  duty  Seabees  were  unavail- 
able to  defend  the  island  because  of 
prior  deployment  elsewhere. 

The  Navy  has  already  found  a solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  Reserve  Naval 
Mobile  Constmction  Battalion  21,  of 
Lakehurst,  N.J.,  is  trained  to  be  in  any 
trouble  spot  in  the  world  within  48 
hours  to  respond  to  terrorist  activi- 
ties. Recently  RNMCB  21  took  part 
in  Atlantic  Stinger  '89,  a training  ex- 
ercise at  NAS  Bermuda,  for  active 
duty,  and  reserve  forces. 

According  to  CDR  Frank  E. 
Falcone,  commanding  officer  of 
RNMCB  21,  this  was  the  first  over- 
seas deployment  of  a reserve  con- 
stmction battalion  air  detachment.  It 
was  also  the  first  time  Air  Force 
C-5As  were  used  for  this  type  of 
deployment. 

This  was  the  Atlantic  Stinger  '89 
scenario:  The  island  had  sustained 
severe  damage  to  runways  and  other 
facilities,  with  heavy  personnel 
casualties,  and  terrorists  were  active 
on  the  island. 

The  Seabees  assessed  damage  and 
began  repairs,  augmented  NAS  Ber- 
muda's security  forces  and  were  on 


alert  for  possible  terrorist  attacks. 

The  air  detachment  worked 
through  the  night  to  establish  their 
base  camp,  while  remaining  on  guard 
against  terrorist  attacks.  The  “ter- 
rorists" arrived  on  shore  before  dawn 
the  following  morning.  The  detach- 
ment spotted  them  and  waited  for 
them  to  set  off  “mines"  (flash  bulbs) 


Steelworker  2nd  Class  Gene  Kershner 
explains  how  to  rig  trip  wires  with  flash 
cubes  to  CDR  Falcone. 


by  tripping  over  a wire.  Then,  the 
defensive  outposts  opened  fire, 
repulsing  the  attack. 

While  the  air  detachment  was  con- 
solidating from  the  early  morning  ac- 
tion, a terrorist  attack  on  the  base  led 
to  a dangerous  “hostage"  situation. 


During  the  incident,  a “hostage"  and 
a “terrorist"  were  “killed."  Seabees 
dispatched  their  quick  reaction  team 
to  establish  a perimeter  at  the  scene, 
allowing  no  one  to  enter,  while  the 
hostage  negotiation  team  tried  to 
work  things  out. 

Throughout  the  exercise,  different 
terrorist  and  hostage  situations  were 
handled  by  the  integrated  service 
detachment.  And  when  the  field  ex- 
ercise was  over,  reserve  Seabees  took 
on  their  second  year  of  constmction 
projects  on  base.  RNMCB  21  built  a 
warehouse,  poured  concrete,  remod- 
eled the  play  area  of  the  base's  day 
care  center,  built  a new  office 
building,  bathroom  facility,  on-base 
recreational  area  and  a bus  stop. 

“This  exercise  was  phenomenal.  It 
worked  well  because  of  the  planning 
and  hard  work  from  everyone  in  the 
battalion,  including  the  support  we 
received  from  personnel  at  our 
readiness  support  site,"  said  Falcone. 
"Atlantic  Stinger  '89  was  a total  team 
effort."  ■ 

— Story  and  photo  by  CE2  Robert  A. 
Germinsky,  a construction  electrician 
with  Naval  Reserve  Construction  Bat- 
talion 21,  Lakehurst,  N.f. 
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Sailors  have  ‘mixed  emotions’  about  their  music 


What  are  "mixed  emotions?"  Mixed 
emotions  could  be  the  simultaneous 
mental  state  of  joy;  love,  fear,  hate  or 
any  number  of  other  feelings  — or  it 
could  be  a sound  made  by  a band  of 
mixed  individuals,  with  mixed 
musical  interests,  bom  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

Aviation  Boatswain's  Mate  (Fuels) 
Airman  Apprentice  Ralph  M.  Rivera 
and  Operations  Specialist  Seaman 
Apprentice  Pete  Baldwin  decided  that 
"Mixed  Emotions"  would  be  a good 
name  for  this  five-member  band 
aboard  USS  Saipan  (LHA  2).  "We 
were  sitting  around  trying  to  find  a 
name  for  the  band  and  Ralph  wrote 
the  song  'Mixed  Emotions.'  We're 
bom  different  parts  of  the  nation  and 
have  different  musical  influences, 
like  jazz,  dance,  rock  and  soul  music. 
So  we  named  ourselves  after  the 
song,"  Baldwin  explained. 

"The  group  started  when  Airman 
Apprentice  Eugene  Joubert,  who  later 
became  the  band's  lighting  techni- 
cian, showed  me  some  stored  band 
equipment,"  Rivera  said.  By  then, 


Rivera  and  Baldwin  were  already 
"jamming"  together.  The  two  musi- 
cians needed  more  room  to  practice, 
which  was  provided  by  Saipan's 
morale,  welfare  and  recreation  officer, 
LT  Ran  Wittry. 

Once  they  had  room  to  play,  three 
more  sailors  joined  "Mixed  Emo- 
tions": Seaman  Robert  Harrington, 
sax  and  back-up  vocals;  Disbursing 
Clerk  Seaman  Paul  Szollosi  Jr.,  trom- 
bone and  back-up  vocals;  and  Seaman 
Eric  Wright,  drums. 

Determination  keeps  the  group  go- 
ing strong.  According  to  Rivera,  they 
oben  practice  aher  work  until  two  in 
the  morning,  which  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  perfect  "Mixed  Emo- 
tions" original  music. 

"We  composed  nine  songs  in  three 
weeks,"  said  Rivera,  who  writes 
songs  with  Baldwin  and  Photog- 
rapher's Mate  Airman  Apprentice 
Anthony  "Gator"  Sherman.  "Vocals 
and  instruments  were  able  to  syn- 
chronize and  get  it  together." 

"Mixed  Emotions"  recently  com- 
peted in  an  amateur  night  at  Naval 


Station  Guantanamo  Bay's  Enlisted 
Club.  They  brought  down  the  house 
with  their  originally-written  music 
and  walked  away  with  a trophy  and 
tickets  for  free  dinners.  The  trophy 
was  presented  to  Saipan's  command- 
ing officer,  CAPT  A.  A.  Granuzzo. 

Rivera  said  the  group  continues  to 
play  their  fusion  of  different  musical 
styles  with  such  dedication  because, 
"Music  gives  us  something  to  look 
forward  to  after  a long  day." 

The  band  members  hope  to  live  up 
to  their  name  no  matter  who  they 
play  for,  which  may  indeed  leave 
their  audience  with  welcomed,  but 
mixed  emotions.  ■ 

.„  — Story  by  J03  Michael  Massung,  Public 
| Affairs  Office,  USS  Saipan  (LHA  2). 
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Mail  Buoy 


Less  is  more? 

In  the  November  1988  issue  of  All 
Hands  there  is  an  article  on  Page  2,  titled 
"The  military  says  no,"  which  appears  to 
have  some  confusing  and  contradictory 
information. 

In  paragraph  two  of  the  article,  it  stated 
that  "smoking  is  also  on  the  decline,  as 
54  percent  of  military  personnel  reported 
that  they  did  not  smoke  during  the  last 
30  days."  In  the  next  sentence,  the  arti- 
cle states  that  the  percentage  is  down 
from  57  percent.  If,  in  fact,  57  percent  of 
the  military  personnel  indicated  on  an 
earlier  survey  that  they  had  not  smoked 
in  the  last  30  days,  and  the  percentage  has 
now  dropped  to  54  percent,  then  smoking 
is  on  the  RISE  by  3 percent  according  to 
your  survey. 

If  smoking  is  really  on  the  RISE,  then 
the  article  makes  no  sense  and  the 
military  is  losing  the  "battle." 

The  article  also  states  "military  person- 
nel," which  implies  all  military  person- 
nel. If  you  mean  "of  military  personnel 
surveyed,"  then  I recommend  you  state 
that.  I further  recommend  that  if  you  are 
talking  about  surveys,  you  let  the  reader 
know  how  many  military  personnel  you 
surveyed  and  which  branch  of  service 
they  belong  to. 

No,  I am  not  a statistician.  Yes,  I do 
believe  in  keeping  the  facts  straight  as  my 
job,  as  well  as  yours,  depends  on  it. 

— LTJG  T.M.  Vassar 
Assistant  Public  Works  Officer 
Naval  Communication  Station 
Stockton,  Calif. 

• Good  catch.  Smoking  in  the  military  is 
on  the  decline;  in  1985,  54  percent  said 
they  hadn't  smoked  in  the  last  30  days, 
which  improved  to  57  percent  in  1988. 
Those  figures  were  transposed  in  the 
secondary  source  from  which  we  took  our 
article.  By  going  to  the  primary  source, 
we  not  only  discovered  the  transposition 
error,  we  also  learned  that  the  1988 
survey  represented  the  responses  of 
17,213  military  personnel  from  a survey 
of  26,526  service  members,  from  all  U.S. 
branches,  around  the  world.  — ed. 


ESWS  Marines 

The  January  1989  edition  of  All  Hands 
salutes  Marine  Corporal  Peter  J.  Kolb  for 
earning  the  Enlisted  Surface  Warfare  Pin 


aboard  USS  Forrestal  (CV  59).  I certainly 
congratulate  Cpl.  Kolb  for  this  display  of 
motivation  and  initiative  which  reflects 
favorably  on  him  and  the  Marine  Corps. 

However,  I would  like  to  note  that  he 
is  not  the  first  or  only  Marine  to  achieve 
this  honor.  I had  the  privilege  of  having 
two  Marines  awarded  this  distinction  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1988.  Gunnery  Sergeants 
William  H.  Allen  and  James  F.  Jenkins 
served  with  me  and  were  awarded  the 
ESWS  pin  by  CDR  David  Brewer  during 
ceremonies  aboard  USS  Bristol  County 
(LST  1198). 

Marines  such  as  Gunnery  Sgts.  Allen 
and  Jenkins  and  Cpl.  Kolb  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  diligent  efforts.  It  is  pro- 
fessionals like  these  who  help  truly  bond 
the  Navy-Marine  team. 

— 1st  Lt.  Dennis  Miles 
CO,  Hq.  and  Svc.  Co. 

3d  Assault  Amphibian  Battalion 
Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 


Credit  where  credit  is  due 

Your  article,  "Resourceful1  s endeavor" 
(December  1988,  All  Hands)  was  met 
with  incredulity  and  the  question,  "How 
can  they  donate  a two-page  spread  for  a 
dry  dock,  and  then  write,  "for  most  of  the 
40  crew  members  of  Resourceful,  this  is 
the  first  time  they  have  seen  anything  on 
the  blocks  in  the  dry  dock"! 

They  obviously  don't  have  many  dock- 
ings! USS  Los  Alamos  (AFDM  7)  is  very 
rarely  without  a unit  or  units  on  her 
blocks,  and  newly  assigned  individuals  are 
usually  indoctrinated  with  a docking/ 
undocking  evolution  within  a week  of 
their  arrival.  Many  believe  we  would  have 
been  a more  interesting  study  for  floating 
dry  docks,  as  we  are  the  busiest  and  most 
versatile  dry  dock  in  the  fleet.  Our  motto 
is  "Not  just  another  dry  dock." 

We  are  a support  facility,  shore  power 
station  and  auxiliary  tender  and  dry  dock; 
we  have  the  versatility  of  an  oiler,  the 
power  capabilities  of  a tender,  the  special 
abilities  of  a dry  dock,  the  pride  of  past 
accomplishments  and  the  knowledge  that 
we  can  do  anything  in  support  of  our  mis- 
sion. In  my  four  years  aboard  Los  Alamos, 
we  have  won  the  Battle  "E,"  Meritorious 
Unit  Commendation  and  were  a SubLant 
semi-finalist  in  the  Ney  Award  com- 
petition. 

We  have  won  the  engineering  red  "E" 


for  four  consecutive  years,  the  supply  blue 
"E,"  medical  "M,"  repair  "R"  (for  three 
consecutive  years),  damage  control  "DC" 
and  a host  of  other  awards  and  accolades. 
We  have  performed  a myriad  of  "firsts" 
within  our  class  of  ship:  first  multiple 
unit  docking;  first  undocking  of  a sub- 
marine, basin  rebuild  and  docking  of 
another  submarine  within  a 24-hour 
period,  first  ISIC  conducted  PEB  of  any  dry 
dock;  first  submarine  battery  change-out 
aboard  any  dry  dock;  implemented  the 
first-ever  mainspace  fire  doctrine  for  large 
afloat  docks;  . . . the  list  goes  on. 

Permanently  deployed  at  Site  One, 
Holy  Loch,  Scotland,  Los  Alamos  is  a 
513-foot  long,  four-sectioned  dry  dock 
with  lift  capacity  of  32,000  tons.  The 
only  fully  independent  dry  dock  in  the 
fleet,  Los  Alamos  is  equipped  with  eight 
caterpillar  D-398  diesel  generators,  three 
shore  power  stations  (currently  being 
upgraded  to  five),  four  low-pressure  air 
compressors,  four  fire  pumps,  four  boilers, 
two  ASW  stations  and  refuel/defuel 
stations. 

We  are  fully  capable  of  supplying  serv- 
ices simultaneously,  at  a moment's  no- 
tice, to  three  SSBNs,  three  tug  boats,  two 
YFNBs  and  ourselves,  including  shore 
power,  potable  water,  steam,  compressed 
air,  fuel  and  messing  facilities  for  all 
hands. 

Our  crew  is  comprised  of  five  officers, 
12  chief  petty  officers  and  175  enlisted, 
in  14  different  ratings  ranging  from 
engineers  to  personnel  support.  The  pride 
and  professionalism  displayed  by  the  per- 
sonnel of  Los  Alamos  rank  among  the 
very  best  in  the  Navy  today.  We  are  highly 
trained  professionals  who  have  what  it 
takes  to  perform  the  most  arduous  tasks 
under  conditions  that  are  frequently 
adverse.  We  have  the  capabilities  and  we 
can  do  it!  We  are:  "Your  full-service  dock, 
L.A." 

— EM2  J.R.  St.  Pierre 
USS  Los  Alamos  (AFDM  7) 

• No  doubt  about  it,  sounds  like  Los 
Alamos  works  hard  and  does  a great  job. 
If  you  would  like  to  see  a story  in  All 
Hands  featuring  AFDM  7,  please  send  us 
one.  We  can  always  use  interesting 
stories,  (3  to  6 pages,  double-spaced)  with 
lots  of  black-and-white  or  color 
(Kodachrome)  photos.  Our  address  is:  All 
Hands,  NIRA,  601  N.  Fairfax  St.,  Suite 
230,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314-2007.  —ed. 
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Reunions 


• USS  YDG  7 — Reunion  proposed. 
Contact  Jim  Oliveira,  28  Anthony  Ave., 
Bristol,  R.I.  02809;  telephone  (401) 
253-8726. 

• USS  Woolsey  (DD  437)  — Reunion 
Sept.  7-9,  Williamsburg,  Va.;  telephone 
Tony  Schiavone  (804)  220-0991. 

• USS  Allen  M.  Sumner  (DD  692)  — 
Reunion  Sept.  20-23,  Norfolk.  Contact 
Roy  W.  Ferguson,  145  N.E.  Fatima  Ter- 
race, Port  St.  Lucie,  Fla;  telephone  (407) 
878-3422. 

• USS  Chester  (CA  27)  — Reunion  Sept. 

21- 24,  Portland,  Ore.  Contact  Clint  Mof- 
fitt,  2036  N.W.  14th,  Gresham,  Ore. 
97030. 

• USS  Wilson  (DD  408)  — Reunion 
Sept.  21-24,  Washington,  D.C.  Contact 
Ray  Holder,  2602  Stephenson  Drive, 
Wilmington,  Del.  19808;  telephone  (302) 
994-1848. 

•USS  Card  (CVE  11)  and  all  air 
squadrons  — Reunion  Sept.  21-24,  San 
Diego.  Contact  Joe  Macchia,  8920 
Melrose  Road,  Melrose,  Fla.  32666. 

• USS  Frankford  (DD  497)  — Reunion 
Sept.  22-24,  Tacoma,  Wash.  Contact 
George  Borgia,  6911  47th  St.  (Court  East), 
Puyallup,  Wash.  98371;  telephone  (206) 
922-9498. 

• USS  Zellars  (DD  777)  — Reunion 
Sept.  22-24,  Norfolk.  Contact  Tom  V. 
Ward,  420  Betsy  Ross  Road,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.  23462;  telephone  (804) 
497-6445. 

• USS  Almaack  (AK  27/AKA  10) 

Reunion  Sept.  22-26,  Fayetteville,  W.Va. 
Contact  Joseph  Benedict,  5292  W.  52nd 
St.,  Parma,  Ohio  44134;  telephone  (216) 
7 41-3843. 

• USS  Case  (DD  370)  — Reunion  Sept. 

22- 26,  Portland,  Maine.  Contact  John  Hin- 
son, P.O.  Box  67,  Twainharte,  Calif. 
95383;  telephone  (209)  586-4393. 

• USS  Minneapolis  (CA  36)  — Reunion 
Sept.  27-Oct.  1,  New  Orleans.  Contact 
Glenn  A.  Stephens,  2455  Cheviot  Drive, 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.  80526;  telephone  (303) 
482-6026. 

• USS  Dobbin  (AD  3),  USS  Dewey  (DD 
349),  USS  Macdonough  (DD  351)  and  USS 
Worden  (DD  352)  — Reunion  Sept. 

27- Oct.  1,  Dallas.  Contact  Clarence  V. 
Rudd,  1347  N.W.  Hartford,  Bend,  Ore. 
97701;  telephone  (503)  389-4919. 

• USS  Orion  (AS  18)  — Reunion  Sept. 

28- 30,  Charleston,  S.C.  Contact  Robert 
K.  Arant,  1826  Robinson  Drive, 
North  Augusta,  S.C.  29841;  telephone 


(803)  279-5638. 

• USS  Jeffers  (DD  621/DMS  27)  — Re- 
union Sept.  28-Oct  1,  Baltimore.  Contact 
Warren  O.  Hilton,  209  S.  Hall  St.,  Mor- 
rison, 111.  61270;  telephone  (815)  772-2422. 

• USS  Wickes  (DD  578)  — Reunion 
Sept.  28-Oct.  1,  Wichita,  Kan.  Contact 
William  F.  Kemp,  Route  1,  Box  7,  N.  St. 
Road,  Elkhart,  Kan.  67950;  telephone 
(316)  699-4459. 

• USS  Fletcher  (DD/DDE  445)  — Re 

union  Sept.  28-Oct.  1,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
Contact  Edward  A.  Horsman,  313  Deers 
Head  Blvd.,  Salisbury,  Md.  21801; 
telephone  (301)  742-0276. 

• USS  Bagley  (DD  386)  — Reunion 
Sept.  29-Oct.  1,  St.  Louis.  Contact  Walter 
S.  Morley,  Box  608,  West  Dennis,  Mass. 
02670;  telephone  (508)  398-8553. 

• USS  Fessenden  (DE  142/DER  142)  — 
Reunion  Sept.  28-Oct.  1,  Norfolk.  Contact 
Joe  Kirsch,  424  Plummer  Drive, 
Chesapeake,  Va.  23323;  telephone  (804) 
487-1137. 

• U.S.  Naval  Cryptologic  Veterans 
Association  — Reunion  Sept.  28-Oct.  1, 
Arlington,  Va.  Contact  Bud  Simpson, 
16103  Roblynn  Court,  Laurel,  Md.  20707; 
telephone  (301)  490-7141. 

• USS  New  Mexico  (BB  40)  — Reunion 
Sept.  29-Oct.  1,  Pittsburgh.  Contact 
LeRoy  K.  Miller,  8619  Villa  Crest  Drive, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63126;  telephone  (314) 
842-1806. 

• USS  White  Plains  (CVE  66/VC  4)  — 
Reunion  in  Sept.,  Milwaukee.  Contact 
Robert  Johnson,  2283  E.  15th  Ave.,  North 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  55109;  telephone  (612) 
633-6422. 

• USS  Flint  (CL  97)  — Reunion  Oct.  3-6, 
Reno,  Nev.  Contact  Robert  M.  Irwin, 
1321  Maplewood  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
23503. 

• USS  Chandeleur  (AV  10)  — Reunion 
Oct.  3-8,  North  Charleston,  S.C.  Contact 
Kenneth  E.  Boyd,  Route  4,  Box  145, 
Culpeper,  Va.;  telephone  (703)  854-5076. 

• USS  Monrovia  (AP  310)  — Reunion 
Oct.  4-8,  Charleston,  S.C.  Contact  Hilton 
P.  Dana,  3799  S.  Banana  River  Blvd.  Apt. 
507,  Cocoa  Beach,  Fla.  32931;  telephone 
(407)  784-0619. 

• USS  Wharton  (AP  7)  — Reunion  Oct. 

4-8,  Charleston,  S.C.  Contact  George  H. 
Howlett,  1 10  Central  Ave.,  Malden,  Mass. 
02148;  telephone  (617)  324-6121. 

• USS  Helm  (DD  388)  — Reunion  Oct. 
4-8,  Norfolk.  Contact  Clifford  Ryan,  6957 
Riddick  St.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23518;  telephone 


(804)  855-5976. 

• USS  Machias  (PF  53)  — Reunion  Oct. 

5-7,  Milwaukee.  Contact  John  R.  Jones, 
806  Helene  St.,  Wantagh,  N.Y.  11793; 
telephone  (516)  731-0442. 

• USS  Chevalier  (DD  451)  — Reunion 
Oct.  5-7,  Sun  City  Center,  Fla.  Contact 
Kurt  W.  Bocian,  24853  96th  Ave.  South, 
Apt.  1,  Kent,  Wash.  98031-4802; 
telephone  (206)  854-5190. 

• USS  Ellyson  (DD  454/DMS  19)  — 
Reunion  Oct.  5-7,  Indianapolis.  Contact 
James  R.  Galbreth,  8927  Carriage  Lane,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  46256;  telephone  (317) 
849-3315. 

• USS  Hammann  (DD  412)  and  USS 
Gansevoort  (DD  608)  — Reunion  Oct.  5-8, 
San  Diego.  Contact  Clyde  A.  Conner, 
Route  1,  Box  1,  Grafton,  W.Va.  26354; 
telephone  (304)  265-3933. 

• USS  Kleinsmith  (APD  134)  — Re- 
union Oct.  5-8,  St.  Louis.  Contact 
Reverend  Victor  E.  Ramsey,  49  Glen 
Crossing  Road,  Edwardsville,  111.  62025; 
telephone  (618)  288-9966. 

• USS  Waller  (DD  466)  — Reunion  Oct. 

5- 8,  Lafayette,  La.  Contact  R.D.  Sandefur, 
133  Girard  Woods  Drive,  Lafayette,  La. 
70503. 

• USS  Langley  (CV  1/AV  3)  — Reunion 
Oct.  5-9,  San  Jose,  Calif.  Contact  Earl  L. 
Dixon,  1075-275  Space  Park  Way,  Moun- 
tain View,  Calif.  94043;  (415)  968-5172. 

• North  China  Marines  and  Navy 
(1945-1949)  — Reunion  Oct.  5-20  in  North 
China.  Contact  Robert  Bums,  HCR  66, 
Box  342,  Yellville,  Ark.  72687. 

• USS  Lindsey  (DM  32)  — Reunion  Oct. 

6- 10,  Reno,  Nev.  Contact  J.L.  Arrington 
II,  5197  Suwannee  Road,  Spring  Hill,  Fla. 
34607. 

• Naval  Airship  Association  — Re- 
union Oct.  7-9,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Contact 
George  Allen,  2547  Hyde  Park  Road, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  32210;  telephone  (904) 
388-0210. 

• USS  Atlanta  (CL  51)  and  USS  Juneau 
(CL  52)  survivors  — Reunion  Oct.  9-12, 
Gloucester,  Mass.  Contact  W.  B.  McKin- 
ney, 49  Newmarch  St.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
01938;  telephone  (508)  356-3775. 

• USS  Miller  (DD  535)  1943-1975  — 
Reunion  Oct.  10-12,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Contact  William  L.  Hewes  Jr.,  259  Solana 
Drive,  Los  Altos,  Calif.  94022;  telephone 
(415)  948-8677. 

• USS  Wadsworth  (DD  516)  — Reunion 
Oct.  10-14,  Nashville,  Term.  Contact  Carl 
E.  Wemer,  717  Shawnee  Ave.,  Cumber- 
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land,  Md;  telephone  (301)  722-8248. 

• USS  Braine  (DD  630)  — Reunion  Oct. 
10-15,  Norfolk.  Contact  Doug  Hotchkiss, 
Rural  Route  8,  Box  92,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 
08302;  telephone  (609)  451-0808. 

• USS  Houston  (CA  30/CL  81)  — Re- 
union Oct.  10-15,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Contact  John  Skarzenski,  4268  Palm  Ave., 
Apt  128.,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92154; 
telephone  (619)  690-5619. 

• USS  Mission  Bay  (CVE  59)  — Re- 
union Oct.  12,  Orlando,  Fla.  Contact 
Herbert  H.  Freise,  2308  W.  Wheeler,  Seat- 
tle, Wash.  98199;  telephone  (206) 
28 1-9358 

•USS  Leyte  (CV  32/CVA  32/CVS 
32/AUT  32/all  air  groups)  — Reunion  Oct. 
12-14,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Contact  Clarkson 
B.  Farnsworth,  615  Sanders  Ave.,  Scotia, 
N.Y.  12302;  telephone  (518)  346-5240. 

• USS  LCSL-Mark  3 — Reunion  Oct. 
12-14,  San  Diego.  Contact  Henry  "Jeff" 
Jeffers,  P.O.  Box  9087,  Waukegan,  111. 
60079;  telephone  (312)  623-7450. 

• USS  Major  (DE  796)  — Reunion  Oct. 
12-15,  Orlando,  Fla.  Contact  Bob  Young, 
P.O.  Box  251,  Gardena,  Calif.  90248; 
telephone  (213)  321-5949. 

• USS  Bismarck  (CVE  95/VC  86)  — 
Reunion  Oct.  12-16,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Contact  James  R.  Taylor,  HC  2,  Box 
298W,  Canyon  Lake,  Texas  79133; 
telephone  (512)  935-2547. 

• Mainside  or  Squadron  personnel  at 
NAS  Corpus  Christi,  Texas  (1964-1967)  — 
Reunion  Oct.  13-15,  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas.  Contact  Cidney  (Hagerman) 
Engberg,  1817  N.  Summit  St.,  Wheaton, 
111.  60187;  telephone  (312)  690-8517. 

• USS  Intrepid  (CV  11/CVA  11/CVS  11) 
— Reunion  Oct.  14,  New  York.  Contact 
Robert  Mac  Lachlan,  57  Schooleys  Moun- 
tain Road,  Long  Valley,  N.J.  07853; 
telephone  (201)  876-9231. 

• USS  Garfield  Thomas  (DE  193)  — 
Reunion  Oct.  14-16,  Washington,  D.C. 
Contact  Howard  Ferguson,  12  W.  Lillie 
Ave.,  Beach  Haven  Park,  N.J.  08008;  (609) 
492-5558. 

• USS  Foote  (DD  511)  — Reunion 
Oct.  15- 18,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Contact 
Wilbur  V.  Rogers,  12243  Brookshire  Ave., 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70815.;  telephone  (504) 
275-9948. 

• USS  Kitkun  Bay  (CVE  71/VC-5/ 
VC-63/VC-91)  — Reunion  Oct.  19-20, 
Seattle.  Contact  John  G.  Richter,  W63 
N374  Hillcrest,  Cedarsburg,  Wis.  53012; 
telephone  (414)  377-2297. 


• USS  Smalley  (DD  565)  — Reunion 
Oct.  19-21,  St.  Louis.  Contact  Marvin  A. 
Raap,  Route  1,  Box  5,  Pierpoint,  S.D.; 
telephone  (605)  325-338 9. 

• USS  Saginaw  Bay  (CVE  82/VC  78/VC 
88)  — Reunion  Oct.  19-21,  Charleston, 
S.C.  Contact  Earl  Homman,  4220  Old 
Mill  Road,  Lancaster,  Ohio  43130; 
telephone  (614)  654-1651. 

• USS  Grayson  (DD  435),  USS  Meredith 
(DD  434),  USS  Houston  (CL  81),  USS 
Monssen  (DD  436)  — Reunion  Oct.  19-21, 
New  Orleans.  Contact  John  Passerella, 
1 1240  W.  76th  Way,  Arvada,  Colo.  80005; 
telephone  (303)  421-4754. 

• USS  Delong  (DF  684)  — Reunion  Oct. 
20-21,  Norfolk.  Contact  Joseph  Sapolosky, 
42  William  St.,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 
06108;  (203)  528-6131. 

• USS  Haggard  (DD  555)  — Reunion 
Oct.  20-22,  Portsmouth,  Va.  Contact  J. 
Fred  Turner,  Route  4,  Box  274,  Smithfield, 
Va.  23430;  telephone  (804)  357-4225. 

• Argus  Unit  18  — Reunion  Oct.  20-22, 
Dallas.  Contact  A.  W.  Newman,  325 
Shepards  Hill,  Rockwall,  Texas  75087; 
(214)  722-0098. 

• AROU  1/AROU  2 (World  War  II)  — 

Reunion  Oct.  20-22,  Atlanta.  Contact 
Gene  Lowe,  4324  Cherokee  Trail, 
Gainesville,  Ga.  30501;  telephone  (404) 
536-4008. 

• USS  Saint  Lo  (CVE  63/VC  65)  — Re 
union  Oct.  23-26,  Minneapolis.  Contact 
E.H.  "Holly"  Crawforth,  1910  Windsor 
Way,  Reno,  Nev.  89503;  telephone  (702) 
747-0884. 

• USS  John  C.  Butler  (DE  339)/Taffy  3 
ships  — Reunion  Oct.  25,  Charleston, 
S.C.  Contact  Chester  W.  Skoczen,  326 
Chestnut  St.,  North  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13212; 
telephone  (315)  458-4395. 

• USS  Gatling  (DD  671)  — Reunion 
Oct.  26-29,  Norfolk.  Contact  Eugene  P. 
Woodward,  3301  Maverick  St.,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.  23452;  (804)  340-1496. 

• USS  Howorth  (DD  592)  — Reunion 
Oct.  26-29,  San  Diego.  Contact  Larry 
Nelson,  P.O.  Box  93,  Nelson,  111.  61058. 

• USS  Florence  Nightingale  (AP  70)  — 
Oct.  26-29,  Charleston,  S.C.  Contact  Stan 
Newland,  2202  Hortense  Ave.,  Seaford, 
N.Y.  11783;  telephone  (516)  221-0818. 

• Orange  County  Council,  U.S.  Navy 
League  — Navy  Day,  Oct.  27,  Anaheim, 
Calif.  Contact  R.J.  Martin,  18615  San 
Marcos  St.,  Fountain  Valley,  Calif.  92708. 

• USS  Pringle  (DD  477)  — Reunion  Oct. 
27-29,  San  Diego.  Contact  William  L.  Her- 


man, 1427  Woodbridge  Road,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21228;  telephone  (301)  788-5829. 

• USS  Coates  (DE  685)  — Reunion  Oct., 
Hyannis,  Mass.  Contact  Charles  Katan,  5 
Tilden  Road,  Danbury,  Conn.  06810; 
telephone  (203)  748-3036. 

• USS  Arcturus  (AK  18/AKA  1) 
1940-1945  — Reunion  Oct.,  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.  Contact  H.O.  "Charlie"  Noble, 
P.O.  Box  671502,  Houston,  Texas 
77267-1502. 

• Torpedo  Squadron  10  — Reunion 
early  Oct.,  Chicago  area.  Contact  T.C. 
Nelson,  7425  N.W.  Hoodview  Circle,  Cor- 
vallis, Ore.  97330;  (503)  745-5853. 

• USS  LaPorte  (APA  151)  — Reunion 
Nov.  8-12,  LaPorte,  Ind.  Contact  John  H. 
Warner,  67  Jacobs  Highway,  Binghamton, 
N.Y.  13901;  telephone  (607)  722-1342. 

• USS  Burleigh  (PA  95)  — World  War 
II  Reunion  Nov.  9-13,  Norfolk.  Contact 
Carl  H.  Bell,  1470  Cranbrook  Drive,  Her- 
mitage, Pa.  16148;  (412)  342-7598. 

• USS  Shubrick  (DD  639)  — Reunion 
proposed  Fall  1989.  Contact  M.J.  Valltos, 
9501  Tuba  Court,  Vienna,  Va.  22182; 
telephone  (703)  938-8099. 

• USS  Healy  (DD  672)  — Reunion  pro- 
posed. Contact  Robert  J.  McCulloch,  3136 
N.  U.S.  35,  LaPorte,  Ind.  46350;  telephone 
(219)  326-7369. 

• LCI  560  — Reunion  proposed.  Con- 
tact Garnett  Coffey,  1029  North  Bend 
Road,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

• USS  Rochester  (CA  124)  — Reunion 
proposed.  Contact  John  Thompson,  665 
School  St.,  Stoughton,  Maine  02072; 
telephone  (617)  344-6354. 

• USS  Alhena  (AKA  9)  — Reunion  pro- 
posed. Contact  Chris  Walker,  2612 
Dogwood  Ave.,  Savannah,  Ga.  31404. 

• USS  Saint  Paul  (CA  73)  — Reunion 
proposed.  Contact  J.  D.  Guamere,  189 
Hilldale  Drive,  Nederland,  Texas  77627; 
telephone  (409)  722-8807. 

• USS/USCGC  Glacier  (AGB/WAGB  4) 
— Reunion  proposed.  Contact  CW04 
Bruce  J.  Brady,  USCG  MLC  Pacific  (VPL 
2),  Bldg  50-7,  Coast  Guard  Island, 
Alameda,  Calif.  94501-5100;  telephone 
(415)  437-3399. 

• USS  Ingraham  (DD  694)  — Reunion 
proposed.  Contact  Arthur  M.  Jones,  1817 
W.  Main,  Massilon,  Ohio  44646; 
telephone  (216)  832-2917. 

• USS  Charles  R.  Ware  (DD  865)  — 
Reunion  proposed.  Contact  Vince  Lowry, 
925  Sanger  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  19124; 
telephone  (215)  831-8563. 
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.TTietnam  Veteran 


The  personalised  license  plate  says  it 
all  for  the  proud  Navy  man  who  owns 
this  pickup  truck  parked  along  the 
Norfolk  Naval  Base  waterfront.  Photo 
by  J02(SW)  Joe  Gawiowicz. 
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Navy  volunteers 

serving  country 
and  community 


The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 

• » 

speaks  up  for  woihen  in  the  Navy 

Having  noted  the  wide  controversy  surrounding  Brian  Mitchell's 
Weak  Link:  The  feminization  of  the  U.S.  military,  I can't  help  but 
recall  the  lyrics  of  a popular  song  from  the  1960s:  . . the  times,  they 

are  a-changing."  Yes,  the  times  have  changed  during  the  era  of  the  all- 
volunteer force.  Opportunities  for  women  to  serve  afloat  and  ashore 
have  expanded  consistently  since  1978,  and  Navy  women  have  forged  a 
solid  record  of  accomplishment.  It  is  a record  based  on  performance, 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Mitchell  does  not  document  this  per- 
formance factually. 

During  the  past  year,  for  example,  CDR  Deborah  Gernes  was 
selected  for  command  at  sea.  LCDR  Kathryn  Sullivan,  USNR,  became 
the  first  female  Navy  astronaut.  CDR  Rosemary  Mariner,  now  Execu- 
tive Officer  at  VAQ  34,  will  fleet-up  to  CO  in  a year.  For  the  second 
year  in  a row,  our  Shore  Sailor  of  the  Year  is  a woman:  ADl(AW) 

Jamie  Murphy.  AVCM(AW)  Janice  Ayers,  the  first  female  command 
master  chief  selected  for  duty  at  sea,  now  serves  aboard  USS  Shenan- 
doah. I could  go  on,  but  my  point  is  clear.  Such  "firsts"  are  neither 
isolated  examples  nor  tokenism.  They  illustrate  how  Navy  women  are 
pursuing  the  opportunity  to  progress  as  far  and  as  fast  as  their  talent 
and  capabilities  will  take  them.  Navy  women  are  smart.  They  are 
motivated.  They  are  paying  their  dues. 

When  I am  asked  why  Navy  women  are  succeeding,  I recall  the  com- 
ments of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  destroyer  tender  Acadia  when 
his  ship  returned  to  San  Diego  after  a prolonged  presence  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  to  repair  USS  Stark.  He  was  asked  how  important  the 
women  in  his  crew  were  to  his  mission,  and  he  replied,  "I  couldn't 
have  done  it  without  them."  Women  officers  and  enlisted  are  turning 
in  similar  performances  today  as  they  serve  in  demanding  assignments 
afloat  and  ashore  around  the  world. 

Has  the  Navy  adjusted  well  to  the  comparatively  rapid  growth  in  the 
numbers  of  women  assimilated  into  our  ranks  in  recent  years?  Yes. 

Has  change  come  easily  in  every  instance?  Perhaps  not.  Change 
represents  a challenge  to  every  segment  of  American  society;  new  ideas 
hurt  some  minds  the  way  new  shoes  hurt  some  feet.  But  the  issue  is 
not  if  women  belong  in  the  military.  That  debate  was  over  more  than 
a decade  ago. 

The  Navy's  challenge  is  to  provide  the  leadership  and  environment 
where  all  service  members,  male  and  female,  can  reach  their  full 
potential  within  the  laws  and  policies  governing  our  service.  That  ap- 
proach will  lead  to  a better  Navy  today  than  yesterday  and  will  help  us 
build  a better  Navy  for  tomorrow. 

J.  M.  Boorda 
Vice  Admiral,  U.S.  Navy 
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W Chaplain  fulfills  dream 

2 News  You  Can  Use  / 42  Bearings  / 48  Mail  Buoy 

Front  cover:  Chief  Personnelman  Tex  Davis,  captain  for  the  emergency 
medical  technicians  at  Centreville,  Virginia’s  volunteer  fire  department, 
stands  in  front  of  a smouldering  house.  See  story,  Page  18.  Photo  by 
PHI(AC)  Scott  M.  Allen. 

Back  cover:  One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  Navy  life  is  coming  home 
again.  See  story,  Page  28.  U.S.  Navy  photo. 


Military  pay 

October  1 payday  changed 
‘to  avoid  financial  hardship’ 

Secretary  of  Defense  Dick  Cheney  decided  to 
advance  the  Oct.  1,  1989,  military  payday  to 
Sept.  29,  1989,  to  “avoid  the  financial  hardship  for 
our  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen.” 

In  a memorandum  to  all  service  secretaries, 
Cheney  wrote,  “The  October  1 payday  was  not 
advanced  last  year  when  it  fell  on  a Saturday.  Even 
that  small  delay  in  payment  was  an  inconvenience 
to  many  service  members  and  for  some,  a financial 
hardship. 

“This  year,  the  October  1 payday  will  fall  on  a 
Sunday.  Unless  the  payday  is  advanced,  many  of 
your  personnel  will  not  receive  their  pay  until 
Monday,  October  2.  Therefore,  you  should  take  the 
necessary  actions  to  advance  the  military  payday  to 
Friday,  Sept.  29,  1989.”  □ 


Sea  duty  credit  changed 
for  ‘partial  credit’  sailors 

All  enlisted  sailors  who,  as  of  Feb.  1,  1987, 
reported  to  commands  where  they  received  partial 
sea  duty  credit,  will  now  receive  full  sea  duty  credit 
for  the  entire  period  of  their  assignments.  Sailors 
on  type  seven  duty  in  Bermuda,  Puerto  Rico  and 
Guam  will  receive  full  sea  duty  credit  regardless  of 
their  reporting  date.  All  tour  lengths  will  remain  the 
same. 

All  sailors  assigned  as  of  Jan.  1,  1989,  to  the 
nucleus  phases  of  new  ships  being  constructed  will 
also  receive  full  sea  duty  credit  for  the  entire  period 
of  their  assignment. 

These  policies  released  in  NavOps  050/89  and 
051/89,  will  be  incorporated  in  the  next  regular 
change  to  the  Enlisted  Transfer  Manual  (NavPers 
15909D).  □ 


Health  care 

Dependents’  dental  policy 

Most  dependents  know  by  now  that  they 
must  be  listed  in  the  Defense  Enrollment 
Eligibility  Reporting  System  computer  data 
banks  in  order  to  have  their  CHAMPUS 
claims  processed. 

But  many  active-duty  family  members  still 
don’t  realize  that  they  must  also  be  enrolled 
in  DEERS  to  get  claims  paid  under  the 
uniformed  services’  active  duty  dependents 
dental  plan.  DEERS  maintains  a list  of  active- 
duty  personnel,  deceased  and  retired  service 
members,  their  CHAMPUS-eligible  family 
members  and  certain  former  military  spouses 
who  are  eligible. 

Although  the  dental  plan  is  not  part  of 
CHAMPUS,  it  is  available  only  to  the  eligible 
family  members  of  active-duty  servicemen 
and  women.  To  enroll  in  the  dental  plan,  the 
active-duty  sponsor  must  complete  the  ap- 
propriate forms  at  his  or  her  military  person- 
nel office.  After  enrolling,  a small  monthly 
premium  will  be  withheld  from  the  sponsor’s 
paycheck. 

If  the  dependents  of  an  active-duty  service 
member  are  not  listed  in  DEERS,  their  dental 
claims  will  be  denied.  Denied  claims  will  be 
returned  with  instructions  for  the  service 
member  to  contact  his  or  her  military  person- 
nel office,  finance  office,  or  DEERS  to  correct 
any  enrollment  errors. 

Enrollment  requests  can  be  processed  at 
any  time. 

For  information  about  DEERS  enrollment, 
you  may  also  contact  the  DEERS  telephone 
center,  from  6 a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  Pacific  Time, 
Monday  through  Friday,  at  the  following  toll- 
free  numbers: 

California  1-800-334-4162 

Alaska  and  Hawaii  1-800-527-5602 

Other  states  1-800-538-9552  □ 
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Pregnancy  policy  revised 

The  Navy  has  issued  new  policies  concerning  pregnant 
sailors  based  on  recommendations  by  the  Navy  study  group 
on  women’s  progress.  The  group  revised  the  OpNav  instruc- 
tion on  the  management  of  pregnant  service  women.  Major 
changes  to  the  instruction  include: 

• Extension  of  convalescent  leave  after  childbirth  from  four 
to  six  weeks  for  medical  reasons. 

• Reduction  in  the  recovery  period  from  six  to  four  months 
prior  to  reassignment  to  sea  duty. 

• Pregnant  personnel  can  be  on  board  their  ship  until  the 
20th  week  or  until  the  ship  deploys,  whichever  comes  first, 
but  cannot  get  under  way  with  their  ship  unless  they  can  be 
evacuated  to  an  Ob/Gyn  facility  within  three  hours. 

Other  subjects  addressed  in  the  revised  instruction  provide 
management  guidance  for  pregnant  “A”  and  “C”  school 
students  and  aviators. 

For  more  information  see  OpNavInst  6000.1  A.  □ 


Air  mail  info 

Military  discounts  for 
shipping  packages 

Military  members  can  now  get  re- 
duced rates  for  same-day  delivery 
service  from  USAir  and  Piedmont 
airlines. 

A service  member  may  ship 
packages  weighing  up  to  50  pounds 
anywhere  on  the  USAir/Piedmont 
system  for  $23,  and  packages 
weighing  from  51  to  70  pounds  for 
$33.  Contact  USAir  or  Piedmont  for 
more  information  on  size  limitations, 
pick  up  and  drop  off  procedures,  and 
identification  requirements.  □ 


Personnel 

issues 

NMPC  fleet  liaison 

Commanding  officers  can  now 
speed  up  the  resolution  of  enlisted 
detailing  or  placement  issues 
through  Naval  Military  Personnel 
Command’s  newly  created  fleet 
liaison  branch  (NMPC-4011).  The 
branch  is  designed  for  use  by  com- 
manding officers,  executive  officers 
and  officers-in-charge  when  detail- 
ing cases  require  a rapid  response. 
Individuals  will  still  work  with  their 
rating  detailers  for  normal  assign- 
ment issues.  For  more  information 
see  NavOp  077/89  or  call  NMPC- 
401 1 at  (202)  694-8543  or  Autovon 
224-8543.  □ 


Leadership  course  restructured 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  recently  announced  that,  by 
1990,  the  Leadership  Management  Education  and  Training 
program  (LMET)  will  be  replaced  by  the  Career  Leader 
Development  Program.  Sailors  will  be  required  to  have 
formal  leadership  training  if  they  hope  to  reach  the  highest 
enlisted  ranks. 

CLDP  recognizes  the  need  for  continuing  leader  develop- 
ment for  all  hands  throughout  their  careers.  It  combines  the 
individual  sailor’s  commitment  to  self-improvement  with  the 
training  provided  by  the  command  and  formal  leadership 
courses. 

New  formal  CLDP  courses,  such  as  the  leading  petty  offi- 
cer and  chief  petty  officer  courses,  will  be  shortened  to  one 
week  (vice  the  two  weeks  currently  offered)  and  be  more 
demanding. 

The  focus  of  the  new  courses  will  be  on  proven  Navy 
leadership  principles. 

Enlisted  personnel  in  paygrades  E-6  and  E-7  will  have  to 
attend  the  CLDP  course  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  FY92 
chief  petty  officer  and  senior  chief  petty  officer  selection 
boards.  □ 
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Keeping  ‘Ike’  afloat 

Damage  control 


Good  communication  makes  the  damage 
control  program  work  aboard  Eisenhower. 


a 

com- 


%/igilance  is  the  best  friend 
w sailor  can  have  — and 
placency  is  the  worst  enemy. 

"Damage  control  organizations  can 
never  allow  themselves  to  rest  or  take 
it  easy,  they'll  never  recover,"  said 
LCDR  Steve  Weingart.  "They'll  never 
get  ready  for  the  next  evolution  or  the 
real  thing." 

Weingart  is  damage  control  assis- 
tant on  board  the  Norfolk-based  air- 
craft carrier,  USS  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower (CVN  69).  On  "Ike,"  the  crew 
keeps  ready  through  a rigorous  dam- 
age control  training  program  and  con- 
stant communication  up  and  down 
the  ship  and  damage  control  chains 
of  command. 

While  the  ship's  executive  officer 
is  in  charge  of  damage  control  train- 
ing for  the  ship,  it's  the  damage  con- 
trol assistant  who  plans  and  coor- 
dinates the  program  for  the  roughly 
1,050  sailors  who  man  the  ship's  10 
main  repair  lockers  and  25  unit 
lockers. 

Constant,  clear  communication  on 
all  levels  makes  the  whole  program 
work,  according  to  Weingart.  He 
meets  with  department  heads  and  the 


Story  and  photos  by  J02(SW)  Joe  Gawlowicz 


executive  officer  each  week  and 
works  with  division  officers  daily  to 
ensure  locker  manning  requirements 
are  met. 

"In  order  to  get  all  our  lockers  up 
to  speed  and  keep  personnel  trained, 
we  have  to  have  a good  damage  con- 
trol training  team,"  says  Weingart. 

Forty-two  of  the  ship's  most  experi- 


enced and  knowledgeable  sailors 
make  up  the  ship's  damage  control 
training  team.  The  DCTT  members 
spread  throughout  the  repair  lockers 
during  any  damage  control  drill  to 
share  their  knowledge  and  experience 
with  Ike's  junior  sailors.  The  damage 
control  organization  averages  about 
30  different  drills  during  a given 
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general  quarters  exercise,  according 
to  Weingart.  The  crew  is  called  to 
general  quarters  for  training  twice  a 
week  while  underway. 

The  time  spent  at  general  quarters 
in  damage  control  and  firefighting 
training  keeps  the  entire  crew  ready 
for  virtually  any  problem  that  may 
arise.  They  leam  to  work  as  a team 


and  become  familiar  with  the  equip- 
ment necessary  for  any  damage  con- 
trol need.  The  keys  to  successful  ship- 
board damage  control  are  confidence 
in  the  sailors  and  equipment,  good 
organization,  leadership,  and  above 
all,  constant  communication. 

The  damage  control  assistant  relies 
on  the  main  and  locker  unit  officers 


Opposite  page:  Damage  Control  Cen- 
tral on  USS  Eisenhower  teems  with 
sailors  collecting  information  and 
passing  the  word  up  and  down  the 
chain  of  command.  Above:  Unit  74’s 
number  one  and  two  nozzlemen  wait 
for  orders  before  moving  into  a space 
to  fight  a mock  fire. 
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Damage  control 


to  maintain  local  control  of  their 
casualties  during  drills.  Through 
sound-powered  phone  lines,  the 
locker  leaders  relay  information  to 
Damage  Control  Central.  There  — 
with  the  help  of  15  phone  talkers,  six 
damage  control  chart  plotters  and  one 
experienced  second  class  hull  tech- 
nician to  coordinate  them  — the 
damage  control  assistant  maintains 
the  "big  picture." 


Above:  “Ike’s”  Executive  Officer, 
CDR  Dan  Roper  (right)  listens  as  the 
Damage  Control  Assistant,  LCDR 
Steve  Weingart,  describes  the  train- 
ing and  drills  planned  for  the  day’s 
battle  stations  exercise.  Right:  A 
sailor  plots  damage  control  informa- 
tion on  detailed  diagrams  of  the  ship 
during  a general  quarters  drill. 


"We  concentrate  on  the  knowledge 
of  the  on-scene  leaders,"  says  Wein- 
gart, since  on-scene  leaders  need  to  be 
qualified  in  every  damage  control 
watchstation  and  know  their  areas  of 
responsibilities  well.  At  the  site  of  a 
casualty,  on-scene  leaders  direct  their 
men  to  fight  fires  and  flooding,  and  to 
repair  damage. 

"Carriers  often  have  the  reputation 
that  they  are  so  big,  there  are  so  many 


people,  that  damage  control  is  often 
too  difficult,  even  impossible  to  do 
right,"  says  Weingart.  "On  'Ike,'  this 
is  not  the  case." 

By  communicating  effectively,  the 
right  people  can  get  the  big  picture, 
sharing  the  vigilance  of  keeping  their 
ship  afloat.  □ 

Gawlowicz  is  assigned  to  Public  Affairs 
Office,  USS  Eisenhower  (CVN  69). 
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Sailors 

serving 

country 

and  t 

community 

Almost  a year  ago  All  Hands  magazine  put  out  a call 
around  the  fleet  for  stories  about  sailors  who  volunteer 
their  time  helping  those  around  us  who  are  less  for- 
tunate. We  received  more  than  400  phone  calls  and  let- 
ters from  sailors  and  commands  with  stories  to  tell 
about  sailors,  who  with  little  fanfare,  spend  their  off- 
duty  time  trying  to  make  the  world  a better  place. 

Today,  more  than  80  million  Americans  volunteer  — 
they  are  the  unsung  heroes  of  the  80s.  Through  their 
compassion,  selflessness  and  sensitivity,  sailors  also 
have  given  their  time  and  energy  to  helping  others. 

Their  causes  are  many  — helping  the  homeless,  man- 
ning AIDS  hotlines,  working  in  soup  kitchens,  coaching 
Little  League,  reading  for  the  blind,  fighting  fires, 
teaching  children  basic  math  skills  — but  their  goals  are 
all  the  same:  to  help  those  in  need. 

Much  of  this  issue  of  All  Hands  is  dedicated  to  the 
men  and  women  who  give  of  themselves  by  helping 
others.  Sailors  portrayed  in  the  following  special  seg- 
ment are  representatives  of  the  thousands  of  other  Navy 
men  and  women  who  serve  their  communities  in  addi- 
tion to  serving  their  country. 
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Sailors 
erving 


TMCM  Gil 
HT1  Snyder 
Rusty  Hoar 

SAR  divers 

“It’s  something  that 
most  divers  don’t  want 
to  do.  ...” 


When  you  think  of  volunteers,  you 
may  picture  gray-haired  ladies  passing 
out  cookies  and  coffee.  But  for  three 
men  — two  Navy  men  and  a Navy 
civilian  employee  — volunteering 
means  the  chance  to  save  lives  and 
help  others. 

To  these  volunteer  divers  for  the 
San  Diego  County  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment's Underwater  Search  and  Re- 
covery Unit,  being  on  call  24  hours  a 
day  is  a way  of  life.  Working  hand  in 
hand  with  the  sheriff's  department, 
they  dive  under  adverse  and  often 
dangerous  conditions. 

For  Master  Chief  Torpedoman's 
Mate  George  Gil,  a leading  chief  petty 
officer  aboard  USS  Dixon  (AS  37), 
being  a member  of  this  type  of  unit 
is  a dream  fulfilled.  He  is  a reserve 
lieutenant  on  the  diving  team. 

"I  started  working  with  the  unit  in 
1984,''  said  Gil.  "On  the  law  enforce- 
ment end,  I guess  it's  something  I've 
always  wanted  to  get  into.  It's  one  of 
those  thankless  jobs,  but  somebody 
has  to  do  it.  I kind  of  look  at  the  job 
as  a way  of  helping  people,  and  as  a 
diver  it's  a chance  to  do  something 
that  most  divers  will  never  get  the 
opportunity  to  do. 

"On  the  down  side,  it's  something 
that  most  divers  don't  want  to  do, 


Story  and  photo  by  J02  John  Joseph 

because  we  get  called  into  bad 
weather  conditions  that  cause  prob- 
lems in  the  first  place,''  continued 
Gil.  "We  often  dive  in  zero  visibility 
— sometimes  you  can't  see  the  inside 
of  your  mask.  The  waters  we  dive  are 
sometimes  man-made  lakes  or  canals, 
sometimes  natural  bodies  of  water. 
We  find  abandoned  cars  with  tom 
metal,  glass,  wire  fences  — so  we're 
putting  our  lives  in  jeopardy  right  off 
the  bat.'' 

Another  volunteer,  Hull  Mainte- 
nance Technican  1st  Class  Gary 
Snyder,  is  a first  class  deep  sea-diver 
and  an  instructor  for  the  Underwater 
Demolition  Team/SEAL  Team  at  the 
Navy  Special  Warfare  Center. 

"I  became  involved  with  the  unit 
through  a flyer  I saw  in  the  dive 
shop,''  said  Snyder,  the  unit  training 
coordinator.  ''They  were  looking  for 
divers,  and  I thought  it  would  be  in- 
teresting. The  type  of  diving  is  very 
specialized.  We  do  a lot  of  low 
visibility  diving,  search  and  salvage, 
high  altitude  and  also  rappelling 
work,  so  we  have  to  be  fundamentally 
sound  divers.'' 

“\  heard  about  the  sheriff's  dive 
team  through  George  Gil,”  said  Rusty 
Hoar,  a civilian  employee  at  the 
Naval  Sea  Support  Center,  Pacific 


Branch  in  San  Diego,  and  a reserve 
sergeant  for  the  diver  unit.  "I  want  to 
put  something  back  into  the  com- 
munity. It's  a 'necessary  evil'  job  that 
has  to  be  done.  If  a bad  guy  decides 
to  get  rid  of  some  evidence  — a 
weapon  or  something  — in  the  water, 
there's  no  other  way  to  retrieve  that 
evidence  except  to  send  a diver  into 
the  water  to  search  for  it.” 

As  level  three  deputies  for  the 
department,  they  all  must  go  through 
strenuous  training  in  legal  procedures 
as  well  as  diving. 

"We  leam  laws  of  search  and 
seizure,  arrests,  evidence  handling  — 
basically  all  the  things  that  would  be 
needed  when  we  are  working  at  a 
crime  scene,  so  everything  is  handled 
professionally  in  case  we  find  some 
evidence  that  can  be  used  in  court,” 
said  Snyder. 

"When  someone,  especially  a child, 
drowns,  it's  a necessary  part  of  the 
grieving  process  for  the  victim's  fam- 
ily to  have  the  body  for  burial  or  cre- 
mation,” said  Hoar,  a former  HT2. 

"If  I can  ease  the  pain  somewhat, 
or  help  those  families  to  get  on  with 
their  lives,  it's  well  worth  it.”  □ 

Joseph  is  assigned  to  NIRA  Det.  5.  San 
Diego. 
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Sailors 
erving 


LT  Hayes 
Deacon 

“It  is  my  Christian  re- 
sponsibility to  serve  the 
church  and  the  people  of 
the  community.  ” 


Story  and  photo  by  PHl(AC)  Scott  M.  Allen 


"In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit," 
chanted  Deacon  Robert  "Phil"  Hayes, 
as  he  began  the  sacred  rite  of  baptism. 
Though  already  five  feet  below  Con- 
necticut's Thames  River,  he  began  to 
pour  water  from  the  ship's  bell  onto 
the  baby's  forehead. 

"I  never  realized  that  there  was  a 
tradition  in  the  Navy  of  baptizing  a 
baby  using  a ship's  bell,"  said  Hayes, 
who  performed  the  baptism  in  the 
wardroom  of  USS  Shark  (SSN  591). 

After  the  chaplain  of  the  submarine 
base  at  Groton,  Conn.,  confirmed 
there  was  such  a tradition,  Hayes 
received  permission  from  his  bishop 
to  proceed  with  what  he  considers  the 
most  unusual  ceremony  he  has 
performed. 

Hayes,  the  interior  communica- 
tions officer  and  auxiliary  division 
officer  for  the  Naval  Submarine 
School  in  Groton,  Conn.,  is  a deacon 
for  the  St.  John's  Mission  in  Bozrah, 
Conn.,  the  oldest  mission  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  He  has  dedicated 
his  life  to  serving  his  church  and  his 
community  by  sharing  his  faith. 

"It  is  my  Christian  responsibility  to 
serve  the  church  and  the  people  of  the 
community,"  Hayes  said. 


He  began  to  see  that  responsibility 
eleven  years  ago  when  CAPT  John 
Bevins,  a Navy  chaplain  and  close 
friend,  convinced  him  to  become  the 
Catholic  leader  and  eucharistic 
minister  on  board  Hayes'  ship,  USS 
Narwhal  (SSN  671).  Seeing  the  merits 
of  Bevins'  suggestion,  Hayes  decided 
to  accept  the  position  despite  his  lack 
of  formal  religious  education. 

For  the  next  three  years  he  served 
communion  on  Sundays  and  helped 
his  shipmates  who  needed  to  talk  out 
a problem  or  sought  spiritual  advice. 
A sailor  who  had  been  away  from  the 
church  for  many  years  came  back  to 
the  church  because  of  the  strong  in- 
fluence that  Hayes  had  on  him. 

"I  thought  to  myself,  with  no  train- 
ing at  all  I was  able  to  help  somebody 
do  this,"  Hayes  said.  "With  some 
kind  of  training  maybe  I could  help 
more  people." 

Hayes  decided  that  he  wanted  to 
devote  more  of  his  time  to  the  church 
and  the  community,  so  he  talked 
with  Bevins  about  becoming  a 
deacon.  He  applied,  was  accepted  and 
began  three  years  of  courses  in 
counseling,  scripture,  Old  and  New 
Testament,  morality,  church  history 
and  dealing  with  the  ill. 


Hayes  and  his  wife  Linda,  who 
shares  his  involvement  in  church 
activities,  relieve  the  pastor  of  many 
of  the  burdens  associated  with  run- 
ning the  parish.  They  have  taken 
upon  themselves  the  leadership  o£ 
several  programs,  including  the  youth 
and  adult  education  programs,  the 
worship  committee  and  the  pre- 
nuptial classes. 

"The  most  fun  is  working  with 
couples  while  they're  preparing  to  get 
married,"  Hayes  said. 

"The  people  of  this  parish  are  now 
becoming  more  involved,"  said  Linda 
Hayes.  "Knowing  that  he  is  there  all 
the  time  really  encourages  the  people 
to  pitch  in." 

Mrs.  Hayes  described  the  parish- 
ioners as  having  strong  community 
spirit.  "Phil  was  just  able  to  nourish 
that  and  expand  on  what  is  already 
there,"  she  said. 

What  began  as  an  innocent  sugges- 
tion by  a close  friend  has  become  a 
life  commitment  for  Hayes.  Said 
Hayes,  "It's  no  longer  voluntary."  □ 

Allen  is  a photo  journalist  assigned  to  All 
Hands.  PH2  Mark  Therien,  assigned  to 
the  Naval  Imaging  Command,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  contributed  to  this  story. 
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MM1  Capazzi 
Toy  drive  organizer 


if  I could  get  15  to  20 
18-wheelers  full,  that  would 
make  a lot  of  kids  happy.  ” 


Story  by  JOSN  Marke  Spahr,  photo  by  PHI  Jane  Hogbin 


As  families  gather  around  their 
Christmas  trees  early  on  Christmas 
morning,  thoughts  of  children  who 
don't  have  gifts  to  open  may  cross 
their  minds  — briefly.  The  thought  is 
usually  gone  within  seconds. 

However,  Machinist's  Mate  1st 
Class  Peter  Capazzi,  the  3-M  coor- 
dinator for  the  Naval  Submarine 
School,  Groton,  Conn.,  gives  more 
than  just  thought  to  needy  families. 
Capazzi,  a father  of  four,  has  headed 
up  the  past  two  Naval  Submarine 
School  "Toys  for  Children"  drives  in 
the  Groton  area  and  is  currently  plan- 
ning the  1989  toy  drive. 

In  1988,  Capazzi  organized  more 
than  600  toy  drive  volunteers  from 
the  submarine  school  and  in  the  off- 
base  community. 

With  help  from  these  volunteers, 
and  plenty  of  support  from  his  com- 
mand, Capazzi  collected  two  and  a 
half  18-wheelers  full  of  toys  and  food 
— approximately  5,000  new  toys,  and 
500  cartons  of  food,  used  toys  and 


clothing  to  distribute  to  needy 
children  throughout  Connecticut. 

Capazzi  began  planning  for  the 
1988  toy  drive  11  months  before  it 
was  officially  "kicked  off."  Once  the 
1988  toy  drive  was  under  way,  200 
collection  boxes  were  put  out  on  base, 
in  neighboring  malls  and  at  a local 
radio  station. 

The  drive  through  Navy  housing 
was  the  second  phase  of  the  toy  drive. 
"We  actually  had  a caravan  of  the 
18-wheelers,  local  police  vehicles,  fire 
trucks,  a radio  station  van  and  per- 
sonal vehicles  driving  through  the 
housing  areas,"  said  Capazzi. 

A Christmas  party  for  500  area 
children  was  the  final  phase  of  the 
1988  drive.  Eager  children  were 
greeted  by  Santa  Claus  and  received 
coloring  books,  crayons  and  other 
treats.  "We  ran  applications  in  the 
Dolphin,  the  New  London  Day  and 
handed  out  applications  in  Crystal 
Mall  and  at  other  drop-off  points," 
said  Capazzi. 


Initiating  a volunteer  mission  like 
this  one  wasn't  easy  according  to 
Capazzi.  He  started  with  a "zero 
budget"  and  had  to  follow  Navy 
guidelines  to  get  sponsors  for  the  toy 
drive.  "I  thought  when  you  said  'I 
want  to  help  people,'  all  you  had  to 
do  was  volunteer.  I suggest  that  any- 
one who  wants  to  coordinate  some- 
thing like  this  talk  it  over  with  the 
base  legal  office  and  have  them  keep 
up  with  the  legalities." 

Capazzi  holds  high  hopes  for  future 
toy  drives.  Next  Christmas  he  wants 
to  fill  five  18-wheelers  full  of  dona- 
tions, though  he  knows  that  won't  be 
enough  toys  to  distribute  among  Con- 
necticut's needy  children. 

"It's  a big  state.  Now,  if  I could  get 
15  to  20  18-wheelers  full,  that  would 
make  a lot  of  kids  happy."  □ 


Spahr  is  a writer  assigned  to  All  Hands. 
Hogbin  is  assigned  to  Naval  Submarine 
School,  Groton,  Conn. 
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PNl  Cashatt 
AIDS  counselor 


“I  see  my  involvement 
with  CentAUR  as  a reflec- 
tion of  what  the  Navy  can 
do  in  the  community.” 


Volunteering  time  and  energy  to 
help  others  is  something  that  Person- 
nelman  1st  Class  Jeffrey  Cashatt  has 
done  since  he  was  a young  man  grow- 
ing up  in  New  Ulm,  Minn.  The  17- 
year  Navy  veteran  continues  to  in- 
volve himself  in  activities  that  enrich 
other  people's  lives. 

Cashatt's  volunteer  endeavors  dur- 
ing his  Navy  career  have  included  the 
Boy  Scouts,  Special  Olympics  and  the 
March  of  Dimes,  among  others.  In 
Orlando,  Fla.,  where  he  is  now  sta- 
tioned as  a senior  enlisted  classifier 
at  Recruit  Training  Command,  he  has 
been  involved  with  "Project  White- 
hat,"  a program  in  which  Navy  volun- 
teers work  with  incarcerated  youths 
and  other  young  people  with  histories 
of  juvenile  problems. 

But  Cashatt  feels  his  most  impor- 
tant affiliation  with  a volunteer  pro- 
gram is  with  Central  Florida  AIDS 
Unified  Resources,  Inc. 

"When  I first  started  working  for 
CentAUR  I was  the  'working 
buddy,'  " he  said.  "I  was  assigned  to 
counsel  people  affected  by  AIDS,  pro- 
viding for  their  needs,  whether  it  was 
simply  someone  to  talk  to,  share  their 
feelings  with,  or  to  take  them  to  the 
hospital  and  things  like  that.  After 
about  six  months  I was  approached  by 


Story  and  photo  by  J02  Kevin  Gaddie 

one  of  the  directors  to  begin  a speak- 
er's bureau  and  a community  out- 
reach program." 

Cashatt  hopes  his  connection  with 
the  Navy  will  project  a positive  in- 
fluence when  helping  AIDS  victims. 
"I  see  my  involvement  with  Cent- 
AUR as  a reflection  of  what  the  Navy 
can  do  in  the  community,"  he  said. 
"The  Navy  is  definitely  working  with 
me  to  provide  for  the  community  and 
is  giving  me  an  adaptable  schedule  for 
counseling  and  community  educa- 
tion programs. 

"AIDS  has  a stigma  of  being  an 
'outcast'  disease  that  the  general 
population  doesn't  want  to  get  in- 
volved with,"  he  said.  The  road  to 
changing  minds  about  AIDS,  as 
Cashatt  has  found,  is  difficult.  "Peo- 
ple are  afraid  to  reach  out  to  AIDS 
victims. 

"Personally,  I feel  that  despite  all 
the  time  I have  put  into  CentAUR, 
I've  gotten  more  out  of  it  than  I've  put 
in.  It's  very  gratifying  to  have  a per- 
son come  up  and  thank  you  for  sim- 
ply giving  them  a hug  when  nobody 
else  wants  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  them." 

Cashatt  has  headed  that  speaker's 
bureau  for  more  than  two  years,  and 
averages  two  or  three  speaking  en- 


gagements a week.  "Fortunately,  I 
have  a very  understanding  command 
that  allows  me  to  have  a flexible 
working  schedule,"  Cashatt  said. 

Cashatt's  commitments  at  Cent- 
AUR don't  end  with  giving  speeches, 
however.  Fie  is  also  the  organization's 
president.  Fie  attends  weekly  com- 
mittee meetings,  works  as  a volun- 
teer counselor  and  sits  in  as  a hotline 
volunteer  once  a week. 

"I  got  involved  with  CentAUR  and 
AIDS  counseling  because  it  was  a 
need  in  the  community  that  wasn't 
being  addressed  anywhere  else," 
Cashatt  said. 

"It  never  ceases  to  amaze  me,  to  see 
these  people  face  the  social  stigma 
and  the  physical  problem  of  dealing 
with  AIDS,  and  refuse  to  be  beaten, 
refuse  to  let  the  system  get  them 
down.  They  continue  to  fight.  To  see 
people  who  were  told  in  1985,  'Well, 
you've  got  AIDS  and  you're  going  to 
die  in  six  months,'  still  going  strong, 
hale  and  hearty  in  1989,  is  a very 
positive  and  uplifting  thing.  It's  a 
great  feeling  to  know  you're  there 
when  they  need  you,  when  other  peo- 
ple aren't."  □ 

Gaddie  is  assigned  to  the  Naval  Training 
Center  Orlando,  Fla. 
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Staff  Sgt.  Witherspoon 
FCl(AW)  House 
FCC(AW)  Ellrich 

SAFE  instructors 


“I  want  to  influence  peer  pressure 
in  a positive  way  . . . and  help 
them  grow  up  fit  and  smart.” 


Story  and  photo  by  JOl  Neil  R.  Guillebeau 


"Kids  these  days  — they're  out  of 
hand!"  This  cliche  is  uttered  daily  by 
parents,  teachers  and  others  who 
know  what  youngsters  were  like  in 
the  "good  old  days." 

The  lifestyle  of  many  of  America's 
youth  — too  much  television,  too 
much  junk  food,  too  much  time  talk- 
ing on  the  telephone  and  too  little  ex- 
ercise — compounds  the  "kids-these- 
days"  stereotype. 

Sailors  and  Marines  at  Naval  Air 
Station  Memphis,  Millington,  Tenn., 
are  taking  an  interest  in  the  growing 
legions  of  young  "couch-potatoes" 
and  they're  using  the  "SAFE" 
approach. 

Schools  with  Active  Fitness  Educa- 
tion is  a health  and  fitness  program 
designed  for  middle  and  high  school- 
aged  youths. 

"Before  I began  lifting  weights,  I 
weighed  less  than  150  pounds,”  said 
Marine  Corps  Staff  Sgt.  James 
Witherspoon,  an  air  traffic  controller 
instructor  at  Naval  Air  Technical 
Training  Center,  NAS  Memphis. 
Witherspoon  used  his  experience  to 
help  develop  SAFE  and  continues  to 
work  with  kids.  "My  self-confidence 
was  shaky  at  best.  I tell  them  my 
story  and  they  can  see  that  I'm  in 
shape. 

"A  lot  of  kids  don't  have  anybody 


to  look  up  to,"  he  said.  "Their  parents 
don't  spend  time  with  them  or  en- 
courage them.  I love  kids.  I volun- 
teered for  the  SAFE  program  because 
I saw  it  as  an  opportunity  to  help 
them  succeed." 

About  30  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
volunteers  have  contributed  to 
developing  and  presenting  the  SAFE 
program  to  about  2,000  students.  The 
program  is  beginning  its  third  year  in 
six  Tennessee  schools  this  month. 

During  the  first  of  four  SAFE  ses- 
sions, the  students  learn  about  the 
importance  of  good  diet  and  exercise 
to  their  quality  of  life.  Other  sessions 
involve  physical  fitness  tests  and, 
eventually,  an  awards  ceremony  for 
the  program's  top  student  per- 
formers. 

The  aim  of  the  program  is  to  en- 
courage kids  to  stay  healthy  and  fit. 

Providing  young  people  with 
positive  role  models  is  another  goal 
of  the  program,  according  to  volun- 
teer Aviation  Fire  Control  Technician 
1st  Class  (AW)  John  FFouse.  "If  more 
people  got  involved  with  the  youth, 
the  kids  wouldn't  have  so  many  prob- 
lems," he  said. 

The  SAFE  volunteers  like  to  help 
out  the  school  coaches,  who,  accord- 
ing to  House,  have  their  hands  full 
with  large  physical  education  classes. 


Another  volunteer  believes  the 
SAFE  program  helps  kids  gain  aware- 
ness about  health  and  fitness  and, 
most  importantly,  about  their  poten- 
tial. Chief  Aviation  Fire  Control 
Technician  (AW)  Bruce  Ellrich  said 
that  when  he  was  a youngster  he 
didn't  have  people  encouraging  him 
to  excel. 

"I  want  to  give  them  what  I didn't 
have,"  he  said.  "I  want  to  help  kids 
realize  their  full  potential.  I get  a lot 
of  satisfaction  from  their  expressions 
when  they  cross  a finish  line.  Accom- 
plishment is  written  all  over  their 
faces." 

The  Navy  volunteers  and  the  SAFE 
program  are  helping  kids  to  live 
healthier.  Students  leam  that  fitness 
is  more  than  exercising  once  or  twice 
a week.  They  discover  that  fitness  can 
help  them  in  school  and  with  life's 
challenges. 

"I  want  to  influence  peer  pressure 
in  a positive  way  . . . and  help  them 
grow  up  fit  and  smart,"  Ellrich  said. 
"I  want  also  to  set  an  example  and 
encourage  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
people  to  get  involved  with  kids."  □ 


Guillebeau  is  assigned  to  the  Public  Af- 
fairs Office,  Naval  Technical  Training 
Center,  Millington,  Tenn. 
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CDR  Sabadie 
President  SBAA 


“In  1974  my  wife  and  I 
couldn’t  find  much  in- 
formation on  spina 
bifida. ...” 


Story  and  photo  by  JOSN  Marke  Spahr 


For  most  people,  dealing  with  the 
unknown  isn't  easy.  It's  especially 
difficult  when  unknown  dangers 
threaten  your  own  children.  How- 
ever, it  was  just  a matter  of  "playing 
with  the  hand  he  was  dealt"  for  CDR 
Patrick  Sabadie,  special  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  man- 
power and  reserve  affairs,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  Sabadie's  wife 
gave  birth  to  their  second  son,  Mark. 
Now  a high  school  junior,  Mark  was 
bom  with  spina  bifida  — a neural 
tube  defect  in  which  the  spine  fails  to 
form  properly.  Sabadie  and  his  wife 
had  never  heard  of  spina  bifida  and 
were  terrified  of  the  unknown. 

Today,  however,  Sabadie  knows  a 
great  deal  more  about  the  disease  and 
is  determined  to  educate  others.  He's 
more  than  actively  involved  in  the 
Spina  Bifida  Association  of  America 
— in  fact,  Sabadie  is  currently  SBAA's 
national  president. 

"In  1974  my  wife  and  I couldn't 
find  much  information  or  literature 
on  spina  bifida,"  said  Sabadie,  "but 
somehow  we  got  in  touch  with  a net- 
work of  other  parents  who  had  chil- 
dren with  spina  bifida." 

Sabadie  later  joined  an  SBAA  chap- 
ter while  stationed  in  Jacksonville, 


Fla.,  and  served  as  president  of  the 
chapter,  but  dropped  out  when  he 
went  to  sea. 

Eventually,  however,  he  became 
the  SBAA  national  president.  As 
president,  Sabadie  hopes  he  will  be 
able  to  ensure  that  children  bom  to- 
day with  spina  bifida  will  get  proper 
treatment  early  on.  He  spends  seven 
to  10  hours  weekly  sharing  his  expe- 
riences and  organizational  skills  to 
help  others  cope  with  the  problems 
of  spina  bifida. 

The  SBAA  organizes  support 
groups  for  parents  of  children  with 
spina  bifida  and  publishes  print  and 
audio-visual  informational  materials. 
It  also  conducts  programs  to  increase 
public  awareness  of  improved  treat- 
ment available  for  spina  bifida  and 
the  increasing  capabilities  of  people 
with  the  condition. 

"For  the  first  10  years  the  organiza- 
tion was  run  by  a bunch  of  moms  and 
pops  around  coffee  tables,"  Sabadie 
said.  "My  main  thrust  has  been  to 
bring  some  organization  to  the  SBAA 
and  start  to  understand  our  finances. 
We  have  a long  way  to  go  to  find  a 
cure  for  the  disease  and  we  need  to 
provide  bigger  grants  to  researchers  to 
find  a way  to  eliminate  spina  bifida 
altogether."  Sabadie  said  it  will  take 


millions  of  dollars  to  achieve  these 
goals. 

Before  the  1960s,  most  newborns 
with  spina  bifida  died.  Today,  most 
babies  bom  with  spina  bifida  survive, 
and  with  proper  medical  care  and 
rehabilitation,  live  normal  life  spans 
and  become  contributing  members  of 
society.  Spina  bifida  usually  strikes  a 
fetus  within  the  first  month  of 
pregnancy  and  can  be  detected  with 
special  prenatal  testing  techniques. 

According  to  Sabadie,  if  you've 
been  diagnosed  as  carrying  a child 
with  a neural  tube  defect,  you  should 
be  prepared  to  transfer  your  baby  to 
a children's  hospital  when  it's  bom, 
because  the  baby  may  need  surgery 
within  24  hours  to  minimize  the  risk 
of  infection  and  to  preserve  existing 
function  in  the  spinal  cord. 

Playing  the  hand  he  was  dealt  has 
enabled  Sabadie  to  watch  Mark  grow 
into  who  he  is  today  — an  intelligent, 
physically-active  teenager.  The  will- 
ingness of  Sabadie  and  other  SBAA 
members  to  explore  the  unknown 
make  it  possible  for  people  such  as 
Mark  to  excel  in  just  about  anything 
to  which  they  set  their  minds.  □ 


Spahr  is  a writer  for  All  Hands. 
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STG2  Varaksa 
Soup  kitchen 


“I  guess  I was  search- 
ing for  some  way  to  do 
God’s  work.  ” 


Story  by  JOl  Melissa  Lefler,  photos  by  PHl(AC)  Scott  M.  Allen 


Tourists  jog,  saunter  or  ride  bikes 
on  Atlantic  Avenue's  two-and-a-half 
mile  boardwalk  in  Virginia  Beach, 
Va.,  many  wearing  T-shirts  imprinted 
with  two  red  hearts.  "Virginia  is  for 
Lovers,"  the  shirts  proclaim.  Motels, 
seafood  restaurants  and  surfer-wear 
boutiques,  along  with  kiosks  offering 
jet  skis  and  scuba  gear  to  rent  by  the 
hour,  encroach  on  the  white  sand  and 
blue  ocean. 

Yes,  tourists  and  lovers  flock  to  the 
beach,  yet  two  blocks  away  on  Pacific 
Avenue  and  17th  Street,  runaway 
teenagers,  the  homeless  and  the  poor 
flock  to  a stairway  of  a former  fire- 
house. They  come  not  for  a perfect 
tan  or  a snow-cone.  They  come  for 
supper  at  the  resort's  only  soup  kitch- 
en. Here  they  find  a different  sort  of 
love  — the  love  that  Sonar  Tech- 
nician G (Surface)  2nd  Class  Joseph 
Varaksa,  who  volunteers  to  work  here 
as  many  as  five  nights  a week,  calls 
"compassion,  the  drive  that  is  in  my 
heart." 

In  the  Navy,  Varaksa  works  as  the 
admiral's  driver  at  Fleet  Training 
Center,  Atlantic,  in  Norfolk.  He  was 


transferred  there  from  shipboard  duty 
about  a year  ago  when  he  lost  almost 
all  hearing  in  his  left  ear.  It's  impos- 
sible now  for  him  to  work  as  a sonar 
technician,  or  continue  in  the  Navy 
in  that  rating.  That's  OK  with 
Varaksa,  though.  In  the  past  year  and 
a half,  since  he  started  work  at  the 
soup  kitchen,  his  life  shifted  — or  as 
he  believes,  has  been  steered  — in 
another  direction. 

Varaksa  can  remember  just  a few 
years  ago  feeling  despondent  when  he 
was  off-duty.  Drinking,  partying,  buy- 
ing expensive  stereo  equipment  and 
stylish  clothes  were  his  goals  in  life. 
Varaksa  spent  more  and  more  time 
alone  in  his  room.  The  drinking  got 
worse.  For  Varaksa,  it  was  a frighten- 
ing time. 

"I  asked  God  to  either  kill  me  or 
cure  me,"  he  said.  Varaksa  stepped  up 
his  attendance  at  church  and  a young 
people's  Bible  study  in  Virginia 
Beach.  It  was  there  he  first  learned  of 
the  soup  kitchen. 

"I  guess  I was  searching  for  some 
way  to  do  God's  work.  I didn't  know 
where  to  start.  One  of  the  kids  at  the 


Bible  study  group  told  us  about  a 65- 
year-old  woman  who  was  a regular  at 
the  soup  kitchen  — she  was  raped  and 
killed  on  the  streets.  I wanted  to  find 
out  more  about  the  place,  so  I showed 
up  to  work  and  I have  been  there  ever 
since." 

The  soup  kitchen  is  sponsored  by 
a non-denominational  umbrella  organ- 
ization called  the  Virginia  Beach 
Christian  Outreach. 

Joe  Varaksa  stands  out  in  the 
crowded  soup  kitchen  — he  is  tall, 
healthy,  young  and  handsome. 
Tonight's  other  volunteers  are  gray- 
haired and  golf-shirted,  middle-aged 
men  from  the  First  Baptist  Church; 
the  homeless  and  poor  are  thin  and 
unkempt.  Among  the  soft,  Tidewater 
Virginia  drawls,  his  booming  ener- 
getic voice  and  Philadelphia  accent 
rise  above  the  clatter  of  pots,  pans  and 
dishes. 

A young  man,  17  or  18  years  old, 
approaches  Varaksa.  "Everything  got 
ripped  off  the  first  day  we  were  here," 
he  tells  Joe.  Varaksa  eyes  the  kid's 
black  T-shirt,  which  has  a large  white 
skull  emblazoned  in  the  front.  "You 
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need  some  clothes?  I can  get  you 
some  clothes,"  Varaksa  replies. 
Clothes  don't  appear  to  be  what  the 
kid  wants,-  he  turns  away.  "Hey,"  Joe 
calls  after  him,  sounding  like  an  echo 
of  Sylvester  Stallone's  "Rocky." 
"What's  your  name?  I'm  Joe,"  he  of- 
fers, smiling  then  he  shakes  the  kid's 
hand,  his  green  eyes  shining  with 
genuine  friendliness.  The  young  man 
smiles  back,  his  guard  drops  a little, 
they  talk  for  a while. 

Varaksa  admits  he  is  drawn  to 
those  who  are  his  own  age,  or  a little 
younger,  because  he  believes  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  same  life. 

"If  anything,  he  relates  too  much," 
says  Dick  Powell,  the  Christian 
outreach  center  director,  who  also 
runs  the  soup  kitchen.  "You  can't  do 
that,  or  it  will  kill  you." 

The  soup  kitchen  rules  are  simple: 
no  cursing,  begging  or  fighting,  and 
customers  must  wear  shirts.  There  is 
no  sermon  before  the  meal;  however 
one  of  the  men  from  the  Baptist 
Church  says  a short  grace.  "We  don't 
evangelize  here,"  Powell  said.  "We 
just  let  the  people  know  we  do  this 


because  we  are  Christians." 

Varaksa  found  that  his  own  supply 
of  Christian  charity  and  zeal  fell  short 
of  his  expectations  the  first  time  he 
went  to  work  the  soup  kitchen.  "I 
was  revolted  by  how  they  [homeless 
and  poor  people]  looked  and  smelled. 
I didn't  know  what  to  say  to  them  — 
I didn't  want  to  sit  near  them,"  he 
recalled.  "I  didn't  want  to  eat  off  the 
same  plates."  Gradually,  Varaksa  dis- 
covered that  once  he  was  willing  to 
share  a meal  with  the  people,  they 
became  willing  to  talk  to  him. 

The  direction  his  life  has  taken  is 
sometimes  hard  for  his  parents  and 
eight  brothers  and  sisters  to  under- 
stand, Varaksa  said.  His  family  finds 
the  total  dedication  he  brings  to  his 
volunteer  work,  and  his  decision  to 
get  out  of  the  Navy  soon  and  devote 
his  time  completely  to  mission  work 
incomprehensible. 

"Where  I come  from,  there  are  no 
homeless,"  Varaksa  said  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania steel  town  where  he  grew 
up.  "Families  take  care  of  each  other. 
Everybody  knows  everyone  else.  My 
family  doesn't  understand  a transient 


place  like  Virginia  Beach  — why 
these  runaway  kids  can't  go,  or  won't 
go,  home." 

As  Varaksa  talks,  he  motions  to  a 
spike-haired  boy,  about  12-years-old, 
who  has  just  finished  eating.  The  boy 
— whose  family  has  eaten  at  the  kit- 
chen that  night  — is  helping  Powell 
and  some  other  volunteers  clean  up: 
wiping  tables,  picking  up  dirty  paper 
plates,  cups  and  napkins  and  throw- 
ing them  away.  "Matthew,  come 
here,"  Varaksa  tells  the  boy,  who  is 
wearing  "new"  clothes  from  the  pile 
of  donated  garments  in  a comer  of  the 
room.  Joe  engages  Matthew  in  a brief, 
friendly  wrestling  match.  Matthew's 
face  lights  up;  he's  delighted  with  the 
attention. 

Varaksa  gives  the  gift  of  recogni- 
tion, of  validation,  of  seeing  no  dis- 
tinctions or  barriers  between  these 
homeless  men,  women  and  children 
and  himself. 

It  is  a gift  of  life.  □ 

Lefler  is  assigned  to  NIRA  Det  4,  Norfolk. 
Allen  is  a photojournalist  assigned  to  All 
Hands. 
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Unsung 

heroes 


RPC  Bob  Walsh,  ventriloquist  — puppet  is  Seaman 
Jeremiah  Recruit,  USS  New  Orleans  (LPH  11).  "Jeremiah 
can  bring  a point  home  and  do  it  with  humor  in  a way 
that  I can't.  Children  especially  enjoy  his  antics. 
Jeremiah  has  performed  at  crippled  childrens'  homes,  or- 
phanages and  schools.  Some  people  can't  donate  money, 
but  I feel  that  everyone  has  a gift,  and  this  is  mine." 


LCDR  James  Cranston,  National  Ski  Patrol 
Volunteer,  Groton,  Conn.  "I  combine  my  love  for 
skiing  with  a different  style  that  enables  me  to  get 
to  the  scene  of  an  accident  rapidly.  I feel  that 
volunteers  are  being  recognized  as  essential  due  to 
the  lack  of  funds  to  pay  professionals  for  certain 
levels  of  support.  The  busiest  people  are  the  best 
volunteers  because  they  organize  their  time  and 
seem  to  get  everything  in." 


YN1  Cindy  Patterson,  Association  for  Retarded 
Citizens,  San  Diego,  Calif.  "When  I first  started 
volunteering,  I didn't  know  why  I was  doing  it.  But 
as  I spent  time  with  the  people  who  rely  on  the  pro- 
gram, I found  that  I was  getting  a good  feeling  that 
lasted  through  the  week,  even  while  I was  at  work  in 
the  Navy.  I'm  lucky.  I've  found  something  that  I en- 
joy doing  during  my  off  hours,  and  I will  be  involved 
with  these  special  people  in  some  volunteer  way  for 
the  rest  of  my  life." 
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CAPT  Joe  Strada,  Volunteers  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped,  Washington,  D.C.  "I've  always  felt 
that  sight  is  the  most  difficult  sense  to  be  without. 
You  learn  a great  deal  from  these  people  about 
courage  and  independence.  All  they  want  is  equal 
treatment  like  the  rest  of  us.  Everyone  has  limita- 
tions. The  visually  impaired  just  happen  to  have 
sight  limitations.  Sighted  people  often  see  the 
limitations  instead  of  the  person/' 


DPI  Stephen  B.  Young,  Boy  Scout  and  Girl  Scout 
volunteer,  Norfolk.  "I  volunteer  because  I have  children 
and  I want  to  have  an  effect  on  how  they  grow  up.  I want 
them  to  know  leadership,  use  teamwork  and  have  val- 
ues. I'm  glad  that  there  are  organizations  that  promote 
these  things  and  I want  to  help  out.  If  we  reach  children 
before  they  can  get  involved  with  some  of  the  bad  things 
the  world  has  to  offer,  we  can  put  them  on  a good  course, 
and  they  will  have  a happier  life." 


YN2  Christopher  Dangerfield,  volunteer 
auxiliary  policeman,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  "As  an 
auxiliary  policeman,  I have  full  arrest  authori- 
ty and  I handle  the  same  situations  as  full 
time  policemen.  I do  it  because  I love  the  ex- 
citement and  being  able  to  make  a difference 
in  the  community." 
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Sailors  devote  off-duty  time  as  volunteer  police, 
firefighters  and  emergency  medical  technicians. 


Story  and  photos  by  PHl(AC)  Scott  M.  Allen 


c 

moke  was  billowing  out  of  the  windows  and 
around  the  edges  of  the  door  of  the  burning  house. 
"I  heard  someone  coughing  inside  so  I made  a forced  en- 
try,” said  Chief  Aviation  Anti-submarine  Warfare  Tech- 
nician Neal  Adams. 

Unable  to  see  anything  because  of  the  thick,  black 
smoke,  he  got  down  low  to  the  floor.  The  only  thing  that 
guided  him  was  the  sound  of  the  victim  coughing.  The 
smoke  began  to  make  his  eyes  water  and  his  sinuses  drain. 


He  began  to  cough  because  of  the  beating  his  lungs  were 
taking  from  the  smoke.  Finally,  after  crawling  though  the 
living  room  and  down  the  hallway,  he  found  the  victim 
and  brought  her  out. 

Imagine  going  into  a burning  building  to  rescue  an  elder- 
ly woman,  or  entering  a house  where  minutes  earlier  a 
shooting  occurred  and  the  gunman  might  still  be  inside. 
Suppose  you  had  to  enter  a basement  and  were  suddenly 
knocked  to  the  ground  by  a huge  fireball.  What  if  you  were 
responsible  for  cutting  apart  the  bent  and  twisted  remnants 
of  a car  accident  to  save  a person's  life? 

Thousands  of  sailors  all  over  the  world  volunteer  to  help 
out  the  people  in  their  communities.  Whether  these  sailors 
are  assigned  to  an  area  for  three  months  or  three  years  they 
always  find  the  time  to  lend  a helping  hand. 

For  sailors  who  are  volunteer  policemen,  firemen  and 
emergency  medical  technicians,  being  prepared  for  the 
worst  at  any  given  time  is  what  their  volunteer  work  is 
all  about.  To  respond  properly  to  dangerous  situations  they 
must  have  hundreds  of  hours  of  training  provided  by  the 
county  and  state  authorities.  Only  then  are  they  allowed 
to  become  volunteer  policemen,  firemen  or  emergency 
medical  technicians  and  come  to  the  aid  of  people  in 
danger. 

"That  is  what  firefighting  is  all  about,  to  get  in  and  get 
the  victim  out,”  Adams  said. 

For  his  actions  that  day  Adams  received  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  Medal,  the  highest  non-combat  medal  given 
for  heroism. 

"Volunteer  firefighting  has  been  a way  of  life  for  me,” 
said  Adams,  who  is  stationed  at  the  Naval  Aviation 


Opposite  page:  Volunteer  firefighters  work  to  get  a house 
fire  under  control.  Left:  ADI  Harvy,  an  auxiliary 
policeman,  gets  details  from  a robbery  victim. 
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Saving  lives 


Right:  ADI  Harvy  questions  a boy  on 
handgun  possession.  Opposite  page, 
clockwise  from  top:  PNC  Davis  ad- 
ministers first  aid  to  a volunteer  fireman. 
A boy  peers  at  a visiting  auxiliary 
policeman.  AXC  Adams  plans  the  best 
strategy  during  a training  exercise. 


Maintenance  Office  in  Patuxent  River, 

Md.  He  has  been  a volunteer  firefighter 
for  27  years  and  in  four  different  states. 

"Once  you  have  it  in  your  blood,  it  stays 
there,"  he  said. 

Aviation  Machinist's  Mate  1st  Class 
Karl  Harvy,  who  is  stationed  at  Naval  Air 
Station,  Oceana,  Va.,  enjoys  the  small 
rewards  most  about  his  volunteer  work, 
although  it  is  sometimes  very  frightening. 

Harvy,  an  auxiliary  police  officer  for  the 
Virginia  Beach  Police  Department,  recalls 
one  of  the  scariest  situations  he  had  on 
the  police  force. 

While  on  patrol  he  and  his  partner 
responded  to  a shooting  call  late  at  night. 

A man  had  been  shot  and  was  lying  on  the 
ground  a block  from  the  house  where  the  shooting  oc- 
curred. 

"One  of  the  most  frightening  things  is  to  go  into  a house 
that  has  no  lights  on,  with  the  windows  shattered  and 
blood  on  the  floor,"  Harvy  said,  "and  wonder  whether  there 
is  anyone  in  the  next  room  ready  to  shoot  at  you." 
Although  the  gunman  had  fled,  the  thought  of  confront- 
ing him  was  harrowing,  Harvy  said. 

To  a police  officer,  having  trust  and  faith  in  your  part- 
ner is  very  important,  particularly  in  dangerous  situations. 
"To  me,  officer  safety  is  the  number  one  priority,"  said  Gus 
Simonetti,  a police  officer  for  the  Virginia  Beach  Police 
Department.  "Having  the  auxiliary  police,  which  is  50  per- 
cent manned  by  volunteer  military  people  who  live  in  the 
Virginia  Beach  area,  has  been  a great  help.  The  auxiliary 
police  are  trained  very  well."  Each  officer  receives  more 
than  400  hours  of  training  before  being  allowed  to  patrol 
the  streets.  "I  have  no  fears  when  I'm  working  with  the 
auxiliary,"  Simonetti  said. 


The  most  rewarding  experience  for  Harvy,  who  has  been 
a volunteer  police  officer  for  more  than  two  years,  was  a 
child  endangerment  case.  A two-year-old  boy  had  climbed 
out  of  a window  onto  the  roof  of  his  second-story  home. 
Harvy  knocked  on  the  door  but  no  one  answered.  Although 
he  could  not  reach  the  child  Harvy  talked  calmly  with  him 
until  the  fire  department  arrived  and  rescued  him.  He  later 
found  out  that  the  child's  mother  was  in  the  house 
sleeping. 

"It  never  gets  to  be  routine  or  boring.  There  is  only  one 
out  of  ten  calls  where  you  are  desperately  needed,  but  you 
don't  know  when  that  one  is  going  to  be,  so  you  take  them 
all  seriously,"  Harvy  said. 

Another  person  who  takes  his  volunteer  work  seriously 
is  Interior  Communications  Electrician  2nd  Class  Brett 
Guinan.  While  at  a house  fire  he  and  another  volunteer 
firefighter  were  in  the  basement  where  a large  propane  tank 
was  leaking.  They  extinguished  the  fire  and  just  as  they 
turned  the  valve  off  on  the  propane  tank,  the  fire  re-ignited. 
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"A  ball  of  fire  rolled  out  of  there  and  knocked  me 
backward,"  Guinan  said.  "I  remember  taking  up  religion 
very  quickly. 

"I  came  out  of  there  and  my  eyebrows  were  singed  and 
my  ears  were  burned  from  the  heat,"  he  said.  "I  don't  ever 
want  to  be  in  a confined  space  with  a fireball  like  that 
again." 

Guinan,  who  is  stationed  at  the  Trident  Training  Facil- 
ity in  Bangor,  Wash.,  is  a lieutenant  for  the  volunteer  fire 
department  in  Kitsap,  Wash.  "I  got  involved  in  firefighting 
and  emergency  medical  care  for  the  excitement,"  he  said. 
In  1988,  he  logged  more  then  1,800  hours  of  volunteer  work. 

Being  there  for  the  little  emergencies  is  what  Chief  Per- 
sonnelman  Tex  Davis  enjoys  most  about  his  volunteer 
work.  Davis  is  stationed  at  Naval  Military  Personnel  Com- 
mand, Washington,  D.C.,  and  is  a firefighter  and  captain 
for  the  emergency  medical  technicians  at  the  volunteer  fire 
department  in  Centreville,  Va. 

He  finds  the  job  rewarding,  whether  it's  something  as 


simple  as  a public  service  call  to  help  an 
invalid  who's  fallen  out  of  bed,  or  to  take 
someone  to  the  hospital  for  a routine 
visit,  Davis  said. 

Not  all  of  these  calls  Davis  has  gone 
out  on  have  been  so  simple.  "I  responded 
to  a major  gas  leak  in  Centreville  where 
a 30-inch  gas  main  broke,"  he  said.  "We 
spent  four  days  securing  that  one."  Ex- 
tricating the  victims  from  vehicles  that 
have  been  in  accidents,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  in  order  to  save  their  lives  is 
another  important  role  Davis  plays  as  a 
volunteer  emergency  medical  technician. 
Davis'  most  memorable  experience  was 
assisting  in  the  birth  of  a child.  "Just  the 
feeling  of  reward  — for  their  happiness 
that  we  were  able  to  help  them  — makes 
it  all  worthwhile,"  Davis  said. 

"Being  a policeman,  fireman  or  an  emergency  medical 
technician  is  not  always  fast-paced,"  said  Chief  Com- 
munication Technician  (SS)  Joseph  Tomlinson,  a volunteer 
reserve  police  officer  for  the  Summerville,  S.C.,  police 
department.  He  described  his  police  work  as  hours  of 
tedious  boredom  interrupted  by  moments  of  extreme 
terror. 

"People  look  to  the  police  to  solve  their  problems," 
Tomlinson  said,  "so  when  they  show  their  gratitude  it 
gives  you  a good  feeling." 

To  put  themselves  at  risk,  as  these  sailors  do  each  day 
to  protect  their  country  is,  in  itself,  courageous.  But  those 
who  choose  to  risk  their  lives  on  their  own  time  as  volun- 
teer police,  firefighters,  and  emergency  medical  technicians 
for  sake  of  their  community,  are  truly  heroic.  □ 

Allen  is  a photoiournalist  for  All  Hands.  PH2  Mark  Theiien, 
assigned  to  Naval  Imaging  Command,  Washington,  D.C.,  con- 
tributed to  this  article. 
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Above:  Large  hands  bestow  their  own 
unique  pitching  ability  to  the  eager 
hands  of  a Little  Leaguer.  Right:  A 
“rookie”  gets  tips  from  his  coach, 
PR1  Blair. 


Sharing  tradition 


Sailors  volunteer  for  Little  League. 


Story  by  J03  Susan  Reinhardt,  photos  by  Deborah  Sevigny 


A ball  cracks  against  a bat  and  feet 
pound  the  ground  in  a sprint  for  first 
base.  The  shout,  “He's  safe!"  sounds 
above  the  roar  of  the  crowd.  It's  a 
tradition  as  American  as  apple  pie. 

Many  sailors  help  introduce 
children  to  this  American  tradition  — 
baseball  — by  volunteering  to  coach. 

Three  sailors  from  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion Fallon,  Nev.,  spend  about  18 
hours  a week  coaching  one  of  ten 
Little  League  teams  in  the  Fallon 
community. 

Aircrew  Survival  Equipmentman 
1st  Class  Richard  A.  Blair,  of  Naval 
Strike  Warfare  Center,  is  head  coach 


for  the  “Angels."  He  is  assisted  by  LT 
Charles  E.  Cash,  Seaman  Bobbie  P. 
Lopez  and  Airman  Charles  J.  Robert- 
son, who  all  work  at  Fallon's  perma- 
nent squadron,  Fighter  Attack 
Squadron  127. 

“I've  been  involved  in  Little 
League,  soccer,  basketball  and  many 
other  sports  coaching  kids,"  Blair 
said. 

“My  main  goal  is  teaching  kids  as 
much  as  I can  about  the  game,  team 
effort,  how  to  work  hard  and  get  along 
with  other  people,"  he  continued. 
“Also,  I really  stress  the  importance 
of  school  over  sports.  Education  has 


got  to  be  number  one." 

Blair  and  his  assistants  coach  a 
team  of  11  boys  and  one  girl,  ages 
nine  to  12.  According  to  Blair,  the 
Angels  are  the  only  area  Little  League 
team  to  have  a girl,  since  most  of  the 
other  girls  in  the  age  group  prefer  soft- 
ball  to  baseball. 

The  Angels  are  a rookie  team  in  the 
league  this  year,  but  Blair  doesn't 
think  that  will  hurt  the  team's 
chances  of  winning  first  place.  "The 
kids  all  give  110  percent  of  them- 
selves. The  practices  and  18-game 
season  take  up  most  of  your  time  off 
and  you  wonder  where  you  get  the 
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energy  from.  But  for  me  it's  a family 
effort  and  everything  pretty  much 
revolves  around  it." 

Blair's  wife  Cathy,  and  seven-year- 
old.  daughter,  Christine,  go  to  every 
game  to  watch  Blair  coach  his 
10-year-old  son,  Richard  Jr.,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Angels. 

Blair  spent  the  1988  season 
coaching  in  the  farm  league,  assisted 
by  Lopez  and  Robertson. 

"I  got  involved  because  I like  work- 
ing with  kids  and  giving  them  the 
type  of  experiences  I had  when  I was 
growing  up,"  said  Lopez,  who  teaches 
fielding  basics. 

"I  have  two  kids  of  my  own,  so 
when  they  get  old  enough  to  play  I'll 
have  enough  experience  to  help  them 
out,"  he  continued. 

Little  League  is  also  a family  affair 
for  Lopez,  his  wife  Lois,  son  Bobbie 
Jr.,  two,  and  daughter  Brandi,  eight 
months.  "I  work  so  much  with  the 
kids,  I hardly  have  time  to  spend  with 
my  family.  So  we  make  a picnic  out 
of  the  games  and  practices  we  at- 
tend," he  said. 

Lopez  said  the  time  he  invests  with 
the  kids  pays  off  in  a big  way.  "I  feel 
proud  of  myself  and  the  kids  even  if  we 
lose.  At  least  we  try,"  he  said.  "They 
learn  about  losing  and  how  to  lose 
well.  They  also  learn  about  discipline 
and  responsibility.  We  make  it  a fun 
activity  but  we  all  do  our  part  — team- 
work, just  like  the  Navy. 


"Teamwork  isn't  spelled  with  an  T 
but  an  'e.'  A bunch  of  I's  can't  work 
with  each  other  as  a team,"  he  con- 
tinued. "It  prepares  the  kids  for  junior 
high  and  high  school  sports." 

Robertson  got  involved  after  he 
heard  that  Blair  was  coaching  Little 
League  and  could  use  some  help. 

A single  sailor,  Robertson  enjoys 
watching  the  kids  improve  their 
skills.  "Seeing  the  team  get  better 
makes  me  feel  like  I've  accomplished 
something,"  he  said.  "That  makes  me 
feel  good." 

Robertson  works  primarily  with 
the  Angels'  pitchers  and  catchers,  but 
the  training  doesn't  stop  there.  "We 
try  to  teach  the  kids  that  it's  not  the 
winning  but  the  playing  for  fun  that's 


Above  left:  Coach  Blair, 
with  assistant  coaches 
SN  Lopez  and  LT  Cash, 
motivates  the  “Angels” 
with  a pep  talk.  Above 
right:  The  Angels  stand 
at  attention  during  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

Left:  LT  Cash,  of  VFA 
127,  offers  advice  as  a 
team  member  practices 
his  swing. 

really  important,"  he  said. 

All  three  sailors  say  that  coaching 
takes  up  most  of  their  free  time,  but 
they  will  continue  to  coach  in  com- 
ing years.  The  time  these  sailors 
spend  with  the  children  in  the  Fallon 
Little  League  is  precious  to  them  and 
they  consider  it  a well-spent  invest- 
ment in  America's  future. 

"I  always  wanted  to  work  with 
kids,"  said  Blair.  "I  didn't  have  this 
kind  of  thing  when  I was  growing  up 
in  a family  with  10  kids  in  Los 
Angeles.  Programs  like  this  keep  kids 
off  the  street."  □ 

Reinhardt  is  assigned  to  NAS  Fallon 
Public  Affairs  Office.  Sevigny  is  a 
photographer  at  the  Fallon  photo  lab. 
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Making 

the 

grade 


Sailors  give  students 
one-on-one  attention 
in  their  academics. 


''  „ 
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At  9:30  a.m.  the  school  bus  is  20 
minutes  late.  In  Virginia  Beach,  Va., 
16  Pembroke  Elementary  School 
children  — some  patient,  some 
squirming  — wait  to  embark  on  their 
weekly  outing.  While  they  wait,  three 
Navy  seamen  in  their  late  teens  try 
to  amuse  them.  One  young  sailor 
blows  enormous  soap  bubbles 
through  a three-inch  plastic  loop.  His 
young  audience  is  wheelchair-bound 
— the  chrome  and  steel  frameworks 
form  a semi-circle  at  the  edge  of  the 
parking  lot  and  reflect  the  alternating 
early  morning  sunshine  and  clouds. 

The  young  sailors  are  electronics 
"A"  school  students  from  the  Dam 
Neck  Fleet  Training  Center's  Guided 
Missile  School  who,  like  thousands  of 
other  sailors  around  the  Navy, 
volunteer  their  time  helping  young 
students  in  local  schools. 

* * * 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  a pilot  pro- 
gram has  been  developed  to  bring 
inner-city  kids  to  the  Pentagon  and 


the  Navy  Annex  for  one-on-one  tutor- 
ing, goal  orientation  and  role  model- 
ing. Participants  in  the  "Pentagon 
Kids"  program  such  as  one  local  stu- 
dent, Anthwyn  Gantt,  admit  they've 
learned  a lot  from  their  tutors. 
"Before  the  program  I was  getting  Cs 
and  Ds,"  said  Gantt.  "I've  learned 
more  math  and  my  spelling  has  im- 
proved. It's  helped  me  leam  a lot 
more  — about  school,  about  myself 
and  about  life." 

Academic  improvement  is  up  by  40 
percent  among  the  students  in  grades 
four  through  six  who  are  participating 
in  the  program. 

* * * 

In  Bangor,  Wash.,  LCDR  Raymond 
F.  Toll  Jr.,  staff  oceanographer  for 
Commander,  Submarine  Group  9,  is 
the  area  coordinator  for  a successful 
educational  partnership  between  the 
submarine  base  and  two  school 
districts.  The  educational  program  is 
known  as  "personal  excellence 
through  cooperative  education." 


A group  of  children  learns  about 
sailor-friends  while  touring  a ship. 

PECE  capitalizes  on  the  experience, 
education  and  enthusiasm  of  Navy 
volunteers. 

"I've  always  enjoyed  giving  people 
a helping  hand,  especially  teaching," 
said  Toll.  He  helps  match  area  schools 
with  commands  to  provide  tutoring 
and  educational  support.  In  May,  Toll 
shared  his  experiences  in  developing 
the  PECE  program  with  1,000  educa- 
tional officials  and  volunteer  coor- 
dinators at  the  National  Conference 
of  the  National  School  Volunteer  Pro- 
gram in  Baltimore,  Md. 

* * * 

Cryptologic  Technician  1st  Class 
Tom  Lahman  has  seen  firsthand  that 
sometimes  just  giving  some  one-on- 
one  attention  can  help  a youngster 
who  is  having  difficulty.  Lahman 
coordinated  the  Saturday  Scholars 
program  at  Mokulele  School  in  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii.  Charlotte  Nogoshi, 
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MAC  Fred  Funderburg  Jr.  teaches  a 
student  to  scream  if  attacked. 

District  Educational  Specialist  for  the 
Central  Oahu  School  District  agrees. 
"If  you  want  students  to  learn,  they 
have  to  feel  good  about  themselves." 

One  Air  Force  sergeant  whose 
daughter  participated  in  the  program 
at  Mokulele  School  has  seen  the 


results:  sailors  can  help  young  kids 
gain  self  esteem.  "Jennifer's  got  her 
confidence  back.  A lot  of  her  problem 
was  that  she  got  behind  in  school  and 
didn't  get  the  help  she  needed  to  get 
back  on  track,"  said  her  father.  "After 
a while,  it  snowballed  on  her  and 
pretty  soon  she  didn't  even  want  to 
try  because  she  was  sure  she'd  fail. 
These  guys  were  able  to  get  her  back 
on  track  and  help  her  realize  that  she 
can  do  the  job.  It  worked  great!" 

Lahman  has  seen  his  efforts  result 
in  benefits  to  the  sailors  assigned  to 
his  command  as  well.  "We  had  a lot 
of  junior  people  participating,  and 
looking  back,  I think  they  gained  as 
much  from  this  program  as  the 
children  did,"  said  Lahman.  "You're 
looking  at  young,  non-rated  sailors 
who  had  no  leadership  experience  or 
leadership  opportunities.  Now 
they're  taking  somebody  under  their 
wing,  and  directing  and  guiding 
others.  I've  seen  people  in  my  divi- 
sion become  strong  leaders  because  of 

this  program." 

* * * 

On  board  USS  Shenandoah  (AD 
44),  Chief  Instrumentman  Steve 
Brown  coordinates  the  ship's  adopt- 


A sailor  entertains  a handicapped 
child  by  blowing  soap  bubbles. 

a-school  program  with  the  largest 
elementary  school  in  Norfolk.  Many 
of  the  children  who  attend  Camp 
Allen  Elementary  School  have  one  or 
both  parents  in  the  military.  Brown 
says  the  many  Shenandoah  volun- 
teers serve  as  positive  role  models  for 
the  children  whose  parents  are  often 
at  sea. 

"We've  received  a lot  of  praise  from 
the  community  for  our  program,"  he 
said.  "They've  become  so  accustomed 
to  us  being  there  that  there's  a bit  of 
a let  down  when  we  have  to  go  to 
sea." 

Brown  doesn't  require  much  from 
his  volunteers  except  the  desire  to  get 
involved  and  a commitment  to  make 
it  to  the  school  each  week. 

During  the  ship's  two-year  affilia- 
tion with  the  school,  nearly  all  of 
Camp  Allen's  930  students  have  been 
aboard  the  ship  for  a tour  and  lunch. 
The  visit  serves  as  an  opportunity  for 
career  education  for  the  youngsters 
and  helps  them  understand  a bit  more 
about  what  Navy  people  do. 

Brown  says  the  reason  most  of  the 
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sailors  get  involved  in  the  program  is 
the  same  reason  he  devotes  so  much 
of  his  time.  "It's  important  for  me  to 
be  involved  in  something  I really 
believe  in.  It  makes  me  feel  better  in- 
side," Brown  said.  "Whatever  we  can 
do  now  to  help  a kid  go  in  a positive 
direction  may  keep  him  from  being 
influenced  in  a negative  direction 
later." 

* * * 

Twenty  USS  Georgia  (Gold)  (SSBN 
729)  volunteers  started  a tutorial  part- 
nership two  years  ago  with  Central 
Kitsap  High  School  on  Washington 
state's  Olympic  Peninsula.  Since  the 
partnership's  early  beginnings,  Chief 
Engineman  Earl  Apperson  Jr.,  a father 
of  two  sons  attending  the  school,  has 
spearheaded  his  boat's  support  of  the 
school.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last 
school  year,  Apperson  met  with  the 
school's  principal  and  discussed  what 
the  goals  of  the  ship's  and  school's 
cooperation  should  be. 

"We  can  give  these  students  the  in- 
dividualized attention  they  require  to 
catch  up  in  their  classes,"  said  Apper- 
son. "A  lot  of  these  students  also  need 
to  know  why  they're  being  taught  cer- 
tain information. 

"While  I can't  tell  them  I conjugate 
verbs  every  day,  I can  tell  them  that 
it's  very  important  for  me  to  know 
how  to  write  reports  and  official  cor- 
respondence on  patrol." 

* * * 

"They  did  more  than  we  ever  could 
have  expected,"  said  Jerry  Junkins, 
vocational  math  instructor  at  Bon- 
neau  Vocational  Center  in  Bonneau, 
S.C.  Junkins  was  referring  to  the 
sailors  of  USS  Holland  (AS  32)  who 
volunteer  at  least  one  day  a week 
tutoring  vocational  students. 

Last  June,  Holland  entered  a 
business  education  partnership  with 
the  school,  giving  students  tests  to 
help  identify  individual  students' 
weak  areas  and  stressing  improve- 
ment. Small,  individualized  study 


groups  concentrating  on  math,  word 
comprehension  and  mechanical  ap- 
titude were  incorporated  into  the 
vocational  center's  weekly  training 
plan. 

Holland  sailors  point  out  the  many 
college  programs  the  military  offers 
to  students  soon  to  graduate  from  the 
vocational  center.  "We  are  helping 
students  explore  ways  to  make 
money  for  college  through  the 
military,"  said  Electronics  Techni- 
cian 2nd  Class  Andrew  Schmitt. 
"There  is  a lot  of  talent  in  the  school, 
both  vocationally  and  academically. 
We  want  to  help  the  students  go  as 
far  as  they  can." 

* * * 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world  from 
South  Carolina,  sailors  are  also  help- 
ing youths.  Cryptologic  Technician 
(Technical)  3rd  Class  Kirk  L.  Jones,  of 
Naval  Security  Group  Activity, 
Misawa,  Japan,  has  been  a volunteer 
teacher  for  both  Japanese  and  Ameri- 
can students  for  the  past  two  years. 
Jones  works  at  the  high  school  one 
day  each  week  as  a teaching  assistant. 
This  school  year  he  worked  with  75 
eighth  grade  students,  helping  out  in 
English  and  social  studies  classes. 
During  the  presidential  election,  he 
coordinated  a mock  debate  where 
students  acted  as  the  presidential  can- 


A sailor  explains  an  assignment  to  a 
grade  school  student. 

didates,  pollsters,  journalists  and 
campaign  workers. 

Jones'  work  is  not  limited  to 
Misawa  Air  Base.  Off  base,  in  the 
small  city  of  Towada,  Jones  teaches 
conversational  English  to  two  Japan- 
ese adult  classes.  He  also  teaches 
English  at  two  local  Japanese  secon- 
dary schools. 

"Energy,  enthusiasm,  zest  and  a 
zeal  for  learning  are  what  I feel  I can 
offer  both  my  Japanese  and  American 
students,"  said  Jones.  "I  think  I can 
motivate  them  to  set  goals  for  them- 
selves. One  of  my  goals  in  life  is  to 
get  a commission  in  the  Navy,  and  I 
tell  them  this,  in  hopes  that  they  too 
will  set  higher  goals  for  themselves." 
* * * 

Hospital  Corpsman  1st  Class 
Roland  Burkhead  was  a school  teach- 
er in  New  Zealand  before  joining  the 
Navy  and  is  now  assigned  to  USS 
Tripoli  (LPH  10).  Burkhead  is  one  of 
many  sailors  on  board  Tripoli  who 
spend  their  early  Saturday  mornings 
tutoring  as  part  of  the  "Saturday 
Scholars"  program  at  Calvin  L. 
Lauderback  Elementary  School  in 
Chula  Vista,  Calif.  "Kids  truly  do 
need  one-on-one  attention  some- 
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One-on-one  attention  is  sometimes 
needed  to  bring  a child’s  grades  up. 

times,"  he  said.  "If  the  student  was 
willing  to  be  there,  then  so  was  I.  It 
was  a worthwhile  thing  to  do  with 
my  Saturday  morning." 

* * * 

Just  up  the  road  from  Chula  Vista, 
in  National  City,  sailors  from  USS 
Cape  Cod  (AD  43)  are  spending  their 
Saturday  mornings  in  the  Kimball 
Elementary  school  auditorium  teach- 
ing basic  grammar  and  math  skills. 

Lithographer's  Mate  3rd  Class 
Reginald  Bruno  tutored  a young 
fourth  grader,  Viviana  Garcia,  and 
was  more  interested  in  helping  her 
develop  good  study  habits  than  in 
how  much  she  learned.  "It  wasn't  so 
much  that  she  completed  every  book. 
By  giving  her  this  attention  now, 
maybe  Viviana  will  put  more  em- 
phasis on  school  in  the  future,"  said 
Bruno.  "I  hope  the  time  we  spent  on 
Saturdays  will  help  her  self  esteem 
and  self  confidence." 

* * * 

Volunteer  work  done  by  sailors  in 
local  schools  does  not  always  take  the 
form  of  helping  with  reading,  writing 


or  arithmetic.  Instead  of  helping 
students  overcome  deficiencies  in 
basic  education,  some  sailors  help 
youngsters  stay  away  from  tempta- 
tions that  can  get  them  into  trouble. 

"It's  the  DARE  officer  ..."  is  a 
familiar  phrase  Chief  Master-at-Arms 
Donald  Campbell  and  MAC  Fred 
Funderburg  Jr.  hear  whenever  they 
enter  elementary  and  middle  school 
classrooms  at  Naval  Station  Roose- 
velt Roads,  Puerto  Rico. 

The  DARE  program  teaches 
children  to  resist  drug  abuse  by  rein- 
forcing the  basic  values  taught  to 
them  by  their  parents  and  teachers. 
The  program  also  offers  law  enforce- 
ment officers  an  opportunity  to  show 
youngsters  what  real  policemen  are 
like.  Everyone  hopes  the  program  can 
help  overcome  some  of  the  negative 
perceptions  and  influence  of  televi- 
sion and  movies. 

"We  want  people  to  know  we're 
not  'Robocop'  — we're  real  people," 
said  Campbell. 

* * * 

Back  in  Virginia  Beach,  Electronic 
Technician  1st  Class  Richard  Smith 
waits  for  the  bus  with  the  kids  in  the 
wheelchairs.  His  volunteer  work  with 


A sailor  takes  one  student  under  his 
“wing.” 

the  handicapped  children  of  Pem- 
broke Elementary  School  has  meant 
reaping  the  rewards  of  special  friend- 
ships that  have  developed. 

"Wes,  you  gonna  eat  another  shirt 
today?"  Smith  asks  a 14-year-old  who 
is  busy  stuffing  the  front  of  this  shirt 
into  his  mouth.  Wes  spits  out  the 
shirt  and  grabs  Smith's  hand. 

"I  have  learned  honest  emotion, 
because  that  is  what  these  kids  have," 
said  Smith.  "You  will  never  get  more 
honest  affection  than  you  get  from 
these  children." 

For  many  sailors  like  Smith,  giving 
something  back  to  society  has  meant 
gaining  a lot  more  for  themselves.  □ 


Contributors  to  this  story  include  JOl 
Kevin  Clarke,  Submarine  Force  Pacific, 
Pearl  Harbor-,  MAC  Fred  Funderburg  Jr., 
U.S.  Naval  Station  Roosevelt  Roads-,  J02 
Susan  Hallden,  Naval  Security  Group 
Misawa,  Japan;  JOSN  Marke  Spahr,  AH 
Hands  magazine;  JOl  Melissa  Lefler, 
NIRA  Det.  4,  Norfolk;  J02  Tim  Morse, 
USS  Shenandoah,-  JOl  Walter  Rekoski, 
Naval  Submarine  Base,  Bangor,  Wash., 
and  J03  Rachel  Steele,  USS  Holland. 
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Homecoming  means  crowded  decks,  warm 
embraces  and  special  signs. 


Coming 

Home 

. . . where  the  heart  is. 


Story  by  W.  W.  Reid 

If  going  away  from  home  and  family  for  long  periods 
is  one  of  the  major  drawbacks  to  service  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  then  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
of  Navy  life  is  coming  home  again. 

For  the  larger  units  — carrier  battle  groups,  for  exam- 
ple — there  are  large-scale  celebrations  that  are  a major 
focus  of  the  entire  community  (and  a big-time  media 
event!) 

But  for  ships  of  any  size,  the  attention  that's  directed 
to  the  event  is  never  as  important  as  the  event  itself.  For 
most  sailors,  the  crucial  thing  is  not  getting  on  the  eve- 
ning news,  it's  getting  home. 

Indeed,  media  coverage  of  a homecoming  can  actually 
be  dangerous  for  sailors,  especially  in  cases  where  the 
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coverage  is  directed  at  individual  Navy  members  and  their 
families  following  military  missions  affecting  nations 
who  endorse  terrorist  retaliation.  It  is  official  Navy  policy 
to  safeguard  the  identity  of  Navy  personnel  and  their 
families  whenever  the  release  of  that  information  could 
in  any  way  endanger  them.  The  publicity  surrounding 
homecomings  puts  a lot  of  extra  pressure  on  Navy  of- 
ficials who  are  charged  with  protecting  their  shipmates' 
identities. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  some  sailors  regard  home- 
comings as  less  joyous  than  many  of  their  shipmates  do. 
Many  sailors  don't  have  families  in  their  homeports. 
Homecoming  is  very  exciting  for  the  sailor  who  has  a 
spouse  and  five  kids  waiting  on  the  pier;  it's  less  exciting 
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for  the  sailor  whose  only  family  consists  of  parents  liv- 
ing way  off  in  Minneapolis. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  homecoming  is 
not  exclusively  a time  for  sea-weary  sailors  to  forget  ship- 
board life  and  spend  the  next  few  months  doing  nothing 
but  playing  with  the  kids  and  working  in  the  yard.  For 
many  Navy  men  and  women  with  maintenance  and 
repair  responsibilities,  the  end  of  underway  operations  is 
the  beginning  of  real  work.  Gear  that  can't  be  worked  on 
while  the  ship  is  underway  now  requires  around-the-clock 
attention  to  prepare  for  the  next  underway  period. 

Many  air  crewmen  also  look  to  the  homecoming  as  a 
time  of  extra  work,  not  extra  rest.  Aircraft  are  flown  off 
the  carrier  and  the  squadrons  reassembled  at  nearby  air 
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stations.  Once  ashore,  before  the  ship  pulls  in,  the  aircraft 
are  prioritized  for  the  extensive  repair  work,  testing  and 
training  that  can't  be  done  during  operations. 

A word  also  needs  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  sailors  who 
would  rather  be  "haze  gray  and  underway."  The  very 
definition  of  a sailor  is,  after  all,  someone  who  goes  to 
sea  in  ships.  For  some  of  those  sailors,  homecoming 
means  an  interruption  of  what  they  enjoy  most  in  life. 

But  for  most  sailors,  homecoming  means  a welcome 
time  when  things  will  relax  a bit,  when  work  will  be  less 
intense  and  the  pressures  of  underway  operations  will  lift 
for  a time,  and  — most  importantly  — when  the  separa- 
tion from  loved  ones  will  end,  at  least  for  a while.  Fathers 
will,  in  some  cases,  be  meeting  sons  and  daughters  for 
the  first  time.  Older  children  will  regale  the  rediscovered 
seafarer  with  tales  of  schoolyard  adventures,  athletic 
triumphs  and  the  general  run  of  trials  and  tribulations  of 
growing  up.  Husbands  and  wives  will  get  "reacquainted," 
reaffirming  those  emotional  bonds  that  must  always  be 
strong  enough  for  the  family  to  endure  the  push  and  pull 
of  long  deployments  and  frequent  changes  of  duty  station. 

No  one  is  more  keenly  aware  of  the  personal  difficulties 
of  family  separation  during  deployment  than  the  Navy 
itself.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has  clearly  estab- 
lished — and  frequently  reaffirmed  his  commitment  to 
— a "tempo  of  operations"  that  will  not  keep  sailors 


deployed  for  longer  than  six  months.  Although  there  have 
been  exceptions  to  this  OPTEMPO  since  it  was  estab- 
lished in  1986,  the  vast  majority  of  sailors  have,  indeed, 
not  been  away  from  home  for  more  than  180  days. 

Whether  this  enviable  record  will  remain  intact 
through  the  1990s,  is  as  crucial  a question  as  has  been 
asked  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in  modem  times.  The  next  decade 
will  be  one  that  promises  excruciating  decisions  between 
personnel  considerations  and  weapons  systems  as  we  face 
a budget  deficit  that  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 

But  these  are  questions  that  can  be  deferred,  at  least 
for  the  moment,  as  eager  sailors  crowd  the  rail  (long  before 
the  first  line  is  put  over),  searching  the  pier  for  those 
special  faces;  as  children  scamper,  squealing  with  glee, 
across  the  tarmac  to  climb  all  over  a sailor  who  has  been 
little  more  than  a photograph  for  half  a year. 

It  may  be  a time  of  testing  a new  love,  to  see  if  it  can 
bear  what  promises  to  be  only  the  first  of  many  such 
separations.  Or  it  may  be  yet  another  reunion  in  a tried 
and  true  romance  between  a couple  who  have  stayed 
together  for  decades  despite  the  duty  that  keeps  them 
apart  for  months.  Either  way,  homecoming  offers  some 
of  the  sweetest  moments  sailors  and  their  loved  ones  will 
ever  know.  □ 


Reid  is  editor  of  All  Hands. 
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Wooden  ships 


Wisconsin  craftsmen  keep  the  past  alive 
as  they  build  modern  Navy  mine  hunters 
using  old-time  techniques,  skill  and  pride. 

Story  and  photos  by  PHC(AC)  William  V.  Breyfogle 


The  Navy's  ancient,  all-but-forgot- 
ten  tradition  of  "wooden  ships  and 
iron  men"  is  neither  ancient,  nor 
long-forgotten  — at  least  not  in 
Wisconsin. 

At  two  small  port  cities  along  the 
shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  dedicated 
craftsmen  and  sure-handed  artisans 
keep  alive  the  art  of  building  wooden 
naval  ships.  It  is  the  same  kind  of 
craftsmanship  (even  with  some  very 
important  touches  of  modem  techno- 
logy) that  helped  build  such  famous 
men-of-war  as  Constitution,  Con- 
stellation, Enterprise  and  Bon 
Homme  Richard. 

Peterson  Builders,  of  Sturgeon  Bay, 
Wis.,  and  Marinette  Marine,  of 
Marinette,  Wis.,  are  two  of  the  last 
shipyards  in  the  country  where  the 
lore  and  craft  of  building  wooden  war- 
ships still  live. 

"At  one  time  there  were  about  27 
shipyards  building  wooden  ships  in 
the  United  States,"  said  Ellsworth 
Peterson,  chief  operating  officer  of  the 
yard  at  Sturgeon  Bay.  "In  the  1970s, 
it  narrowed  down  to  just  us." 

Even  in  this  era  of  titanium  frames 
and  steel  alloy  hulls,  the  Navy  still 
has  a need  for  large  wooden  ships,  in 
this  case,  the  new  224-foot  mine 
countermeasures  ship. 

The  Navy  put  out  a bid,  trying  to 
find  someone  who  could  build  its 

A wooden  hull  takes  shape  at  a 
shipyard  in  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 


new,  wooden-hulled,  Avenger-class 
mine  hunter  ships. 

Marinette  and  Peterson  answered 
the  bid  and  wound  up  sharing  the 
program. 

Gordon  Wicklund,  public  relations 
spokesman  for  Marinette,  said,  "We 
started  building  wooden  barges  for 
the  Navy  in  the  1940s,  so  we've  been 
at  this  for  a while." 

Roger  Derusha,  Marinette  presi- 
dent, spoke  of  the  more  than  1,300 
ships  and  barges  Marinette  has  built 
for  the  Navy  over  the  years.  "Every- 
thing from  YTB  harbor  tugs  to  LSMs, 
LCUs,  patrol  boats,  repair  barges  and 
now,  the  new  MCMs,"  he  said.  "As 
follow-on  shipyard  for  the  entire  pro- 
gram, we're  using  the  latest  technol- 
ogy in  an  ancient  shipbuilding  craft 
— one  that  isn't  around  much 
anymore,"  Derusha  said. 

Peterson  explained  that  most  other 
commercial  shipyards  in  this  country 
have  shifted  to  building  steel  and 
aluminum  hulls.  Modem  shipwrights 
have  long  felt  that  wooden  hulls  were 
too  heavy,  too  easily  damaged,  took 
too  much  preservative  care  and  were 
too  vulnerable  to  the  marine  animals 
that  bore  through  water-softened 
wood.  Wooden  hulls  other  than 
MCMs  also  tend  to  flex  as  they  crest 
big  waves;  this  can  shift  the  caulk  be- 
tween the  wood  planks  and  cause  the 
hull  to  leak. 

Peterson  admits  that  wood  hulls  re- 
quire care.  But  he  said  that  the  extra 


USS  Avenger  (MCM  1),  the  lead  MCM- 
class  ship. 

work  is  worth  it.  "Wood  is  a good 
material  for  a ship  hull,"  he  said.  "It's 
really  the  nicest  material  to  work 
with.  Besides,"  he  pointed  out,  "the 
new  MCMs  use  an  entirely  new 
structural  technology  that  overcomes 
many  traditional  wooden  ship  main- 
tenance problems." 

Peterson's  executive  vice  president, 
Jack  Soderlund,  agreed,  adding  that  in 
some  harsh  marine  environments, 
wood  is  the  only  material  to  work 
with.  "Wood  is  very  forgiving  and 
very  pliable,"  he  said.  "It'll  bend  and 
give  and  go  back  to  its  original 
shape." 

But  wood  has  another  characteristic, 
one  that  especially  endears  it  to  the 
mine  warfare  community.  As  Soder- 
lund explained,  "Wooden  ships  are 
among  the  few  that  are  likely  to  sur- 
vive in  the  middle  of  an  enemy  mine 
field." 

Many  modem  mines  react  to  dif- 
ferent influences,  particularly  mag- 
netic field  distortions  caused  by  any 
large  mass  of  metal  — such  as  a ship's 
steel  hull.  But  ship  hulls  made  of  non- 
ferrous  materials,  such  as  wood, 
generate  little  magnetism  and  thus 
are  far  less  likely  to  activate  magnetic 
mines. 

"These  wooden  ships  are  state-of- 
the-art  in  mine  hunting,"  Soderlund 
said. 

Both  Peterson  and  Soderlund  point 
out  that  wooden  shipbuilding  has 
changed  a great  deal  since  "Old  Iron- 
sides" and  her  sister  ships  were  built. 

"The  workmanship  certainly  has 
improved,"  Peterson  said.  "When 
shipwrights  built  their  ships  in  the 
1700s  and  1800s,  they  worked  with 
all  naturally  grown  material.  If  they 
wanted  to  make  a curved  rib,  they 
had  to  find  a curved  tree  or  branch 
and  bend  it  to  fit." 
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Wooden  ships 


But  now  there's  a better  way.  Peter- 
son and  other  laminators  have 
perfected  a means  of  laminating  small 
pieces  of  wood  — gluing  them  togeth- 
er into  long,  springy  spars,  and  then 
baking  and  steaming  them  into  the 
required  shape. 

In  Peterson's  giant,  hangar-like 
laminating  workshop,  the  100-degree 
air  from  the  ovens  is  heavy  with  the 
sweet-sour  smell  of  resin-based  glue. 
Stacked  against  one  whole  wall  are 
giant  plywood  cutout  patterns  — 
each  one  the  shape  of  a future 
Avenger  deck  timber,  curved  railing, 
rib,  frame  or  beam. 

Laminators  run  one  thick  white 

After  huge  horizontal  bending  tables, 
called  “jigs,”  shape  giant  beams  of 
wood  to  create  the  hull  frame,  the 
beams  are  lifted  into  place. 


plank  after  another  through  the 
wringer-like  gluing  machines. 

It  is  painstaking  work,  but  lami- 
nator  Tony  Buhr  said  there  are  no 
shortcuts. 

“We  glue  one  board  at  a time,  and 
lay  it  up  on  the  jig,"  he  said.  “Then 
we  carefully  pull  it  around." 

The  jigs  are  huge,  horizontal  bend- 
ing tables  — each  one  looks  like  a 
playground-sized,  open-topped  grand 
piano.  A series  of  upright  steel  pegs 
on  each  table  has  been  bolted  into 
place  to  fit  one  of  the  many  Avenger 
pattern  outlines.  The  boards,  now 
evenly  coated  with  glue,  are  clamped 
together  to  form  a 30-foot-long,  one- 
foot-thick  beam,  which  is  then 
manually  set  in  place  on  the  jig. 

Next,  twin  pneumatic  winches 
haul  the  ends  of  the  springy  beam  in- 
to shape  around  the  steel  pegs.  More 


pegs  secure  the  lamination  in  place, 
before  huge  mbber  hoods  are  lowered 
over  the  whole  affair.  The  jigs  are  now 
enclosed  in  what  amount  to  giant 
ovens,  baking  and  curing  the  glued 
boards  into  permanent  shape. 

It  all  sounds  very  high-tech,  but 
laminator  Mel  Hucek,  a 26-year 
veteran  of  wooden  shipbuilding,  says 
that  the  work  is  still  hard.  “It's  all 
rough  carpentry  here,"  he  said. 

For  instance,  Hucek  explained,  the 
224-foot  Avenger- class  keel  is  made 
up  of  strips  laminated  into  one  giant 
beam.  Once  formed,  that  keel  must 
be  manually  muscled  out  of  the 
workshop  on  dollies,  turned  around 
and  brought  back  in  to  be  run  through 
the  shaping  saws. 

“There's  still  a lot  of  'bull  work' 
here,"  he  said.  But  even  given  the  con- 
tinuing importance  of  old-fashioned 


shipbuilder  muscle,  new  construction 
techniques  are  also  important  to 
MCMs.  Marinette,  for  example,  has 
developed  more  highly  automated 
construction  techniques,  leading  the 
ancient  wood  shipbuilding  arts  into 
the  21st  century. 

Avenger  hull  planks  are  first  glued 
solidly  to  each  other,  then  the  unified 
hull  planks  are  screwed  to  the  frame. 
This  makes  the  Avenger  MCMs  rigid 
enough  to  ride  out  heavy  seas 
without  flexing  too  much,  even 
though  they  are  much  longer  than 
previous  ships  of  that  type.  "I  think 
these  will  be  excellent  sea-keepers,” 
Soderlund  said. 

Besides  the  lead  ship  of  the  MCM 
class  — USS  Avenger  (MCM  1),  com- 
missioned in  1987  — Peterson  yards 
have  launched  Sentry  (MCM  3)  and 
Guardian  (MCM  5).  Marinette 
Marine  has  launched  the  future 
Defender  (MCM  2)  and  Champion 
(MCM  4).  The  four  new  MCMs,  in- 
cluding Devastator  (MCM  6)  and 
Scout  (MCM  8),  are  scheduled  for 
commissioning  between  October 
1989  and  September  1990. 

As  the  work  continues  at  Peterson 
and  Marinette,  the  ships  under  con- 
struction in  the  giant  workshops  pre- 
sent a massive,  looming  presence  to 
visitors. 

A close-up  look  at  the  character- 
istic laminations  reveals  the  butcher- 
block  patterns  of  the  hull's  four  inter- 
woven layers  of  Douglas  fir  and 
Alaskan  cedar  planks  — sheathed  by 
a covering  of  fiberglass. 

As  workers  climb  about  the  huge 
hull,  the  piercing  whine  of  power 
saws  and  the  rattle  of  air  hammers 
mix  with  the  more  familiar 
background  noise  of  hand  saws  and 
carpenters'  hammers. 

Workers  using  traditional  carpen- 
ter's tools  — saw,  hammer,  chisel  and 
screwdriver  — often  have  to  cut,  saw 
and  shape  each  piece  by  hand  and  fit 
it  into  place.  They  say  their  seagoing 
carpentry  is  similar  to  that  used  in 
constructing  a large  building  — one 


that  just  happens  to  be  built  from 
stem  to  stem,  instead  of  from  bottom 
to  top  — and  will  float  off  to  sea 
afterward. 

"I  worked  on  houseframing  for 
years,”  said  carpenter  Elvis  Delfosse. 
"The  work  is  pretty  much  the  same 
here,  except  that  everything  is  on  a 
much  larger  scale.”  Carpenter  Lloyd 
Uecker  said  the  military  ships  he 
helps  build  require  more  precise 
measurements  than  other  projects. 
"You've  got  to  be  more  exact,”  he 
said.  "It  takes  a little  thinking.” 

Electrician  Roger  Allan  patiently 
splices  together  wires  that  will  carry 
power  to  the  ship's  all-important  sen- 
sors. Much  of  his  work  on  wooden 
hulls  is  the  same  as  on  steel  hulls,  but 
he  says  he  still  prefers  working  on 
wooden  ships.  "It's  a lot  quieter  and 
cleaner  on  a wooden  ship,”  he  said. 
"Steel  ships  are  noisy  to  work  on.” 

But  building  wooden  ships  takes 
time.  Many  of  the  mass-assembly 
techniques  used  in  "normal”  ship- 
yards are  unavailable  here.  Soderlund 
explains  that  wooden  ships  must  be 
assembled  piece-by-piece,  which 
makes  the  work  go  a little  slower. 

"On  a steel  ship,  you  can  have 
many  parts  of  the  ship  constructed  at 


the  same  time  and  then  assemble  all 
the  parts,”  he  said. 

Once  a ship  is  launched,  caring  for 
it  becomes  a matter  of  sea-going 
carpentry.  Navy  hull  technicians 
aboard  the  Avenger-class  ships  say 
their  duties  resemble  those  of  their 
forebears. 

"The  only  thing  unusual  about  my 
work  on  this  type  ship  is  that  there's 
— obviously  — a lot  more  woodwork- 
ing than  you'd  expect,”  said  Hull 
Maintenance  Technician  1st  Class 
Paul  Defibaugh.  "Damage  control 
means  keeping  up  with  woodworking 
techniques  and  fiberglass  repairs.” 

Soderlund  agrees  that  maintenance 
is  a little  different  on  a wooden  ship. 
"It  takes  plenty  of  sanding  and  paint- 
ing,” he  said,  "but  mostly  just  a lit- 
tle tender,  loving  care.” 

Some  Peterson  craftsmen  are  still 
called  upon  to  work  on  the  wooden 
minesweepers  made  in  their  yards  35 
years  ago.  And  Peterson  craftsmen 
say  they  feel  right  at  home,  repairing 
work  of  earlier  artisans. 

In  1973,  when  the  famous  frigate 
Constitution  received  her  first  over- 
haul in  almost  a century,  Peterson 
employees  were  among  those  hired  to 
restore  the  historic  wooden  ship. 

"We  made  a lot  of  replacement 
parts  for  Constitution,"  Peterson  said. 
"It  makes  you  proud  to  work  on  a 
ship  that's  been  afloat  for  almost  200 
years.” 

The  skilled  work  of  modem-day 
wooden-ship  builders  — and  the  pride 
they  take  in  their  work  — could  mean 
the  Navy's  new  Avenger  class  ships 
will  still  be  afloat  200  years  from  to- 
day. □ 


Breyfogle  is  a reservist  assigned  to  Naval 
Reserve  Det.  713,  Milwaukee. 


A close-up  view  of  an  MCM-class  hull 
reveals  the  complex  workmanship  re- 
quired to  accommodate  the  neces- 
sary fittings. 
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The  ‘A-Gang’ 


Whidbey  Islands  Auxiliaries  Division  does  it  all. 


Story  by  JOl  Donald  Cobb,  photos  by  PH3  Ryan  Jackson 


Above:  EN2  O’Donnell  takes 
periodic  readings  from  the 
refrigeration  and  heating  units. 
Right:  EN2  Ostovich  gives  the  671 
in-line  diesel  engine  a tune-up 
before  replacing  it  in  the  Whidbey 
Island  utility  boat. 


On  a U.S.  Navy  ship,  there  prob- 
ably is  no  division  with  more  diverse 
responsibilities  than  the  Auxiliaries 
Division. 

This  is  certainly  true  aboard  USS 
Whidbey  Island  (LSD  41),  first  of  the 
Navy's  newest  class  of  dock  landing 
ships. 

"We  have  a hand  in  everything, 
from  the  anchor  windlass  up  forward, 
to  aft  steering,"  said  Chief  Warrant 
Officer  Bill  Collins,  "A-Gang"  Divi- 
sion Officer  aboard  Whidbey  Island. 

Collins,  a 20-year  Navy  veteran 
with  17  years  at  sea,  selected  duty 
aboard  Whidbey  Island  as  A-Gang 
Division  Officer  to  round  out  his 
engineering  experience.  "I  enjoy  it," 
he  said.  "You  leam  a lot  about  20-ton 
cranes,  welding,  piping  and  electro- 
hydraulic  motors,"  he  said.  "Seventy- 
five  percent  of  the  equipment  in 
engineering  is  auxiliaries,  and 
anything  hydraulic." 

"Anything  hydraulic"  could  range 
from  minor  preventive  maintenance 
on  Whidbey  Island's  forklifts  to  ma- 
jor repairs  to  the  ship's  huge  stem 
gate,  which  opens  to  release  the  em- 
barked Marines  and  their  fighting 
equipment  aboard  air  cushioned  land- 
ing craft  during  amphibious 
operations. 

Whidbey  Island,  recently  in  the 
Mediterranean  as  part  of  6th  Fleet's 
Task  Force  61,  participated  in  many 
amphibious  exercises.  As  a result,  A- 


Gang  members,  such  as  Engineman 
3rd  Class  Lea  Johnson,  had  their  work 
cut  out  for  them.  While  anchored  off 
Naples,  Italy,  for  a port  visit,  Johnson 
sat  grinding  rust  and  old  paint  off  the 
pit  area  of  the  giant  hydraulic  ram 
that  pushes  open  the  stem  gate. 
"When  the  stern  gate  opens, 
thousands  of  gallons  of  water  flood 
this  area,"  he  said.  "That  creates  rust, 
so  it  has  to  be  sanded,  primed  and 
painted  again." 
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ALL  HANDS 


Johnson  had  "duty  A-Gang"  that 
day,  meaning  he  was  the  division 
representative  aboard  ship  after  nor- 
mal working  hours.  After  he  finished 
his  work  in  the  pit  around  4 o'clock, 
he  stood  a four-hour  watch  as  duty 
engineman  aboard  the  ship's  50-foot 
utility  boat,  running  liberty  parties 
ashore.  A-Gang  is  responsible  for  en- 
suring the  utility  boat's  diesel  engines 
are  in  good  working  order. 

After  his  watch,  he  remained 
aboard  Whidbey  Island  for  any  recall 
that  could  involve  problems  with  the 
dishwashing  machine  in  the  ship's 
scullery,  steam  leaks  that  could  affect 
Whidbey  Island's  hot  water  supply, 
or  repairs  to  the  ship's  ventilation  or 
refrigeration  systems.  "It's  a 24-hour 
job,"  he  said. 

A-Gang  keeps  all  the  equipment 
that  makes  life  easier  aboard  ship  in 
good  working  condition.  During  a six- 
month  Med  cruise,  this  upkeep  is  of 
prime  importance  to  the  crew's 
morale.  Maintaining  equipment  as 
diverse  as  the  ship's  laundry 
machines,  the  air-powered  whistle 
topside,  the  five  80-ton  air  condi- 
tioners down  below  and  31  scut- 
tlebutts throughout  the  ship,  A-Gang 
Division  Officer  Collins  wears 


Left:  ENFA  Hans  Reid  performs 
preventive  maintenance  on  a capstan. 
Below:  EN3  Johnson  sands  rust  from 
the  rear  gates  of  USS  Whidbey 
Island. 

several  different  "hats."  "If  they  don't 
know  who  to  give  it  to,  they  give  it 
to  us,"  he  said. 

Whidbey  Island  is  making  her  sec- 
ond Med  cruise,  and  Collins  said  the 
ship  is  still  "cutting  its  teeth"  in 
some  areas.  "If  something  breaks,  get- 
ting spare  parts  can  be  tough  because, 
with  her  being  a new  ship,  we  find 
that  the  parts  are  sometimes  not  yet 
covered  in  the  ship's  list  of  supply 
parts,"  he  said.  "When  that  happens, 
we  have  to  submit  feedback  reports. 
That'll  assist  follow-on  ships  in  their 
outfitting." 

EN2  Nick  Ostovich  sat  on  a stool 
taking  a break  in  his  shop.  He  had  just 
finished  operating  the  ship's 
transverse  crane,  a monorail  that  car- 
ries heavy  equipment  fore  and  aft  in 
the  well  decks.  His  crew  had  worked 
hard  this  week  tearing  down  and 
rebuilding  the  electric  engines  from 
three  of  Whidbey  Island's  air  condi- 
tioners. He  talked  about  other  skills 
he  has  acquired  since  coming  to  the 
division.  "The  three  ship's  elevators 
with  all  their  cabling  and  braking 
equipment  are  our  responsibility  for 
repair  and  maintenance,"  he  said. 
"We  also  operate  aft  steering  because 
it's  hydraulic.  If  something  were  to 
happen,  like  a casualty  on  the  bridge, 
we  could  take  immediate  control  of 
the  ship." 

CWO  Collins  said  that  for  amphi- 
bious operations  A-Gang  operates 
Whidbey  Island's  ballast  tanks.  "We 
sink  the  stem  of  the  ship  by  allowing 
water  into  the  ballast  tanks,"  he  said. 
"This  allows  us  to  deploy  the  landing 
craft  and  bring  equipment  on  when 
we  have  to." 


With  so  many  different  jobs  to  do 
throughout  the  ship,  Collins  explained 
that  a sailor  can  benefit  by  learning 
many  trades.  "With  all  the  different 
work  we  do  on  forklifts,  cranes, 
electro-hydraulic  motors  and  diesel 
engines,"  he  said,  "a  lot  of  us  can 
become  skillful  in  many  different 
jobs. 

"If  they  apply  themselves,  anyone 
who  works  in  A-Gang  can  work  just 
about  anywhere."  □ 


Cobb  and  Jackson  are  assigned  to  6th 
Fleet  Public  Affairs  Detachment. 
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Portland  Rose  Festival 


The  Navy  is  welcomed  by  Portland,  Ore., 
residents  at  the  annual  summer  celebration. 


What  began  in  1908  as  a ceremony 
to  pay  homage  to  the  roses,  has  now 
become  one  of  the  most  talked  about 
annual  events  in  which  the  Navy 
participates. 

The  1989  Portland  Rose  Festival, 
sponsored  by  the  city  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  is  viewed  by  many  Navy  person- 
nel as  perhaps  one  of  the  best  liberty 
opportunities  in  the  United  States. 
The  81st  annual  month-long  extrav- 
aganza featured  a host  of  activities 
and  entertainment  programs. 

A combination  of  21  ships  from 
the  United  States  Navy,  Coast  Guard 
and  the  Canadian  naval  forces  were 
on  hand  hosting  ship  tours,  and  ex- 
plaining what  shipboard  life  is  all 
about  to  the  local  residents  and 
guests. 

"This  year  we  had  55  events  that 
both  the  community  and  the  Navy 
were  able  to  enjoy,"  said  Pat 
Mickiewicz,  a ship  liaison  host  for 
the  festival.  "There  was  a lot  of  in- 
terest in  the  community  with  the 
Navy  involvement,  and  we  think  it 
was  great." 

Sporting  activities,  a carnival, 
balloon  races  and  the  Grand  Floral 
Parade  — complete  with  marching 
bands  and  colorful  floats  — were 
among  the  events  available  to  visiting 
service  members.  The  sailors  were 
looking  forward  to  it. 


Story  and  photos  by  J02  John  Joseph 

"It  was  my  first  time  at  the  festival, 
and  I heard  that  it  was  going  to  be  a 
good  time,"  said  Aviation  Anti- 
submarine Warfare  Technician  2nd 
Class  Keith  Hayes,  of  Helicopter 
Anti-submarine  Squadron  (Light)  84, 
homeported  at  Naval  Air  Station, 
North  Island,  Calif.  "I  took  advantage 
of  all  the  activities  they  had  to  offer, 
especially  the  sporting  events  and  the 
nightlife." 

According  to  Mickiewicz,  festival 
activities  have  increased  over  the 
years,  due  to  planning  stages  that 


usually  begin  shortly  after  the 
previous  festival  concludes.  And  this 
year's  gala  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  memorable,  both  for  visiting 
service  members  and  the  community 
as  well. 

"We  have  some  specific  activities 
designated  for  the  sailors  that  always 
seem  to  work  well.  One  of  the  most 
popular  activities  is  our  'Host-a- 
Sailor'  program,"  said  Mickiewicz. 

"We  think  it's  wonderful.  The  peo- 
ple in  the  community  donate  their 
time  to  take  sailors  out  into  the  com- 
munities and  experience  the  city  of 
Portland's  hospitality,"  she  said. 
"They  take  sailors  shopping,  sponsor 
lunches  and  dinners  at  local  restau- 
rants — and  it's  just  a good  way  to 
meet  people." 

"The  Host-a-Sailor  program  was 
great  for  people  like  myself,  because 
this  was  the  first  time  I'd  been  to 
Portland,"  said  Radioman  1st  Class 
Edward  Duff,  a crew  member  aboard 
USS  Gray  (FF  1054),  homeported  at 
Naval  Station  Treasure  Island  in  San 
Francisco. 

"A  trailer  was  set  up  at  the  car- 
nival, and  I called  people  who  were 
likely  to  be  compatible  with  me.  It's 
similar  to  a blind  date,  but  I usually 
had  a good  time.  It  was  a great  way 

USS  Gray  makes  her  way  up  the 
Willamette  River. 
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to  meet  the  people  of  Portland/'  Duff 
said. 

"It  was  a good  feeling  to  be  moored 
right  at  the  carnival,  and  to  have  all 
the  activities  available  nearby,"  said 
Quartermaster  Seaman  James  Mas- 
carenas,  also  stationed  aboard  Gray. 
"This  event  was  really  good  for  ship's 
morale,  and  it  gave  the  people  of  Port- 
land a good  understanding  of  the 
Navy. 

"I  think  that  when  we  show  the 
ships  and  our  uniforms,  it  really  gets 
any  community  interested  in  the 
military,  and  it's  a good  way  to  get 
more  quality  people  into  the  Navy," 
he  added. 

The  festival  offered  something  for 
everyone,  with  other  events  such  as 
air  shows  and  "Indy-class"  car  races. 
The  Navy  League  sponsored  the  an- 
nual Blue  Jackets'  Ball  (held  for  all 
enlisted  personnel)  and  the  Admiral's 
Ball  (for  officers). 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  talked- 
about  events  each  year  is  the  eight- 
hour,  up-river  cruise  from  Astoria, 
Ore.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River,  into  the  heart  of  downtown 
Portland.  The  180-mile  cruise,  set  up 
much  like  a dependents'  cruise,  gave 
local  residents  who  came  along  a feel- 
ing of  shipboard  life,  and  a pleasurable 
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tour  of  the  Columbia  and  Willamette 
Rivers. 

Crew  members  of  Gray  had  a 
special  surprise  for  their  up-river 
cruise  guests,  as  they  were  treated  to 
a helo-deck  cookout.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco-based Navy  Band  was  also  on 
hand  to  provide  the  latest  in  top  40 
music. 

"I  think  it  was  really  nice  that  the 
Navy  took  the  time  to  treat  us  to  a 
very  special  day,"  said  Betty  Morris, 
a ship's  liaison  host.  "This  was  my 
first  time  being  involved  with  the 
festival,  and  the  ship  has  been  terrific. 
The  band  was  extremely  professional, 
and  it  was  just  a lot  of  fun,"  she  said. 

"Some  sailors  really  didn't  have 
time  to  enjoy  all  that  was  offered,  but 
I think  it's  something  all  sailors 
should  experience.  The  people  here 
really  appreciate  the  Navy,"  said 
Operations  Specialist  Seaman  Joseph 
Lasseigne.  "The  air  shows  were  nice, 
and  I especially  enjoyed  the  parade. 

"I  really  would  like  to  thank  the 
people  of  Portland  for  putting  this 
together  and  for  their  hospitality.  I 
also  feel  that  the  festival  promotes  a 
good  image  of  the  Navy."  □ 

Joseph  is  assigned  to  NIRA  Det.  5,  San 
Diego. 


Left:  Local  marching  bands  play  at 
the  Grand  Floral  Parade.  Below:  Up- 
river cruise  guests  await  arrival  at 
the  downtown  carnival  site  as  USS 
Gray  enters  port.  Bottom:  Portland 
residents  embark  on  Gray  for  an 
eight-hour  cruise. 
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The  long  road  back 


Chaplain  fulfills  lifelong  dream  as  career 
comes  full  circle  on  duty  with  PhibRon  2. 


Story  by  JOl  Donald  Cobb,  photos  by  PH3  Ryan  Jackson 


Anything  worthwhile  is  worth 
waiting  for.  No  one  knows  the  truth 
in  those  words  better  than  LT  Chin 
Dang,  staff  chaplain,  Amphibious 
Squadron  2. 

Dang  presides  over  Catholic  mass 
for  the  amphibious  ships  of  the  U.S. 
6th  Fleet's  Task  Force  61,  riding  the 
circuit  in  the  Mediterranean,  counsel- 
ing sailors  and  Marines. 

He's  fulfilling  a lifelong  dream  that 
began  when  he  was  an  18-year-old, 
studying  in  a seminary  in  Vietnam  in 
1968.  He  was  only  months  from 
graduating  and  being  ordained  when 
his  studies  were  violently  disrupted 
by  the  Tet  Offensive,  North  Viet- 
nam's massive  assault  on  Saigon  and 
all  the  major  cities  of  South  Vietnam. 

"It  was  a general  offensive,"  Dang 
explained.  "The  South  Vietnamese 
government  called  a general  draft  and 
everybody  had  to  go  into  the  military 
services.  We  had  the  draft,  but  sem- 
inarians were  exempt  from  it.  With 
the  Tet  Offensive,  we  thought  we 
were  going  to  lose  the  country,  so  I 
had  to  discontinue  my  seminary 
training,"  he  recalled.  "I  ended  up  in 
the  navy." 

Dang  began  his  naval  career  as  an 
ensign  assigned  to  a South  Vietnam- 
ese gunboat.  As  the  war  with  the 
north  raged  on,  he  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant.  During  that  period,  he 
was  engaged  in  heavy  fighting  against 
the  Communist  Viet  Cong  along  the 
Mekong  River.  He  was  ambushed 


several  times  and  lost  many  friends 
in  battle.  In  the  early  '70s,  he  wit- 
nessed America's  slow  withdrawal 
from  the  war. 

In  1975,  the  American  forces  ended 
their  involvement  in  Vietnam.  That 
year,  Dang  was  attached  to  Destroyer 
Number  1.  The  South  Vietnamese 
Navy  was  ordered  to  Con  Son  Island 
off  Vietnam's  coast  to  await  further 
orders.  The  day  after  they  arrived  at 
Con  Son,  the  south  surrendered  to  the 
North  Vietnamese.  Unwilling  to  face 
the  possibility  of  re-education  camps 
or  whatever  fate  the  Communists 
held  for  them,  the  fleet  fled  to  the 
Philippines.  "We  just  took  off,"  said 
Dang.  "Seven  or  eight  ships  sailed  to 
Subic  Bay." 


Chaplain  Dang  counsels  a Marine 
aboard  USS  Whidbey  Island.  Dang 
helps  people  with  a wide  range  of 
problems  and  often  draws  on  what 
he’s  learned  through  his  own  hardships. 

After  his  arrival  in  Subic  Bay,  Dang 
spent  a month  in  a refugee  camp  in 
Guam  before  being  flown  to  another 
camp  at  Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.,  as 
part  of  a U.S.  refugee  program.  He  was 
eventually  sponsored  by  Father  Bob 
Warren,  a priest  from  Richmond,  Va. 
Dang  worked  for  Warren  repairing  an 
orphanage  and  doing  volunteer  work 
for  the  community.  That  summer,  he 
asked  the  priest  to  get  him  back  into 
the  seminary.  Warren  agreed. 

Dang's  studies  would  take  eight 
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years  — four  years  studying  at  St. 
Joseph's  University  in  Louisiana 
where  he  earned  a bachelor's  degree 
in  philosophy,  followed  by  four  years 
at  St.  John's  University  in  Minnesota, 
where  he  graduated  with  a masters 
degree  in  divinity.  His  biggest  obsta- 
cle was  overcoming  the  language  bar- 
rier because  he  hadn't  learned  to 
speak  English.  "The  first  two  years 
were  torture,"  he  said.  "I  sat  there  and 
couldn't  understand  anything.  I earned 
just  six  credits." 

By  his  third  year,  however,  Dang  re- 
bounded strongly.  He  mastered 
English  and  had  earned  22  credits.  He 
finally  achieved  his  goal  15  years  after 
the  Tet  offensive  halted  his  studies  in 
1968.  "I  was  ordained  and  became 
pastor  of  my  own  church  in  1983,"  he 
said.  "The  Church  of  the  Vietnamese 
Martyrs." 

Finally  achieving  priesthood,  Dang 
was  happy,  but  he  discovered  that  life 
as  a sailor  had  grown  on  him.  He 
found  himself  missing  navy  life. 


"I  asked  my  bishop  to  let  me  join 
the  Chaplain  Corps,"  he  said.  "I 
missed  the  ocean.  The  idea  was,  I'd 
been  in  the  navy,  and  I knew  how 
lonely,  how  depressed  sometimes  a 
sailor  can  get,"  he  explained.  "I 
wanted  to  share  and  help  them 
understand  from  my  firsthand  expe- 
rience with  loneliness,  depression, 
frustration  — a lot  of  things." 

Dang  explained  that  becoming  a 
chaplain  was  his  main  ambition  upon 
re-entering  the  seminary,  but  his 
diocese  was  short  on  priests,  and  his 
bishop  required  him  to  serve  a while 
longer.  He  served  as  pastor  to  his 
church  for  five  years  before  approach- 
ing the  bishop  again,  but  found  him 
still  resistant.  "He  still  wasn't  very 
willing  to  let  me  go,"  he  said.  "So  I 
recruited  more  Vietnamese  priests 
and  brought  them  in,"  he  continued. 
"Then  I said,  now  you  have  more 
Vietnamese  priests  for  the  diocese,'  " 
said  Dang.  "He  was  very  nice  and  let 
me  go  under  the  condition  that  I have 


Above:  Chaplain  Dang  blesses  the 
Host  during  a Mass  aboard  USS 
Whidbey  Island.  Dang’s  hope  of  ordi- 
nation never  faltered  as  he  fought  a 
war,  fled  his  country  and  struggled  to 
overcome  a language  barrier. 

to  be  back  in  six  years." 

Dang  began  chaplain  school  at 
Newport,  R.I.,  on  July  7,  1988.  He  at- 
tended school  for  seven  weeks  before 
reporting  to  PhibRon  2 in  August 
1988. 

Dang  had  lost  his  vocation  as  a 
priest  in  1968  when  he  was  an 
18-year-old.  He  lost  his  Vietnamese 
navy  career  and  position  as  a lieuten- 
ant in  1975.  He  is  now  a lieutenant 
and  a chaplain,  21  years  after  the  war 
disrupted  his  life.  CAPT  John  McKay, 
Commander,  Task  Force  61,  pinned 
Dang's  bars  on  last  March.  □ 


Cobb  and  Jackson  are  assigned  to  6th 
Fleet  Public  Affairs  Detachment. 
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Taking  risks  earns 

"Riding  point"  is  a familiar  phrase 
to  some  people,  mostly  to  those  who 
have  served  in  the  Army  or  Marine 
Corps.  The  term  refers  to  a forerun- 
ner — a person  who  takes  the  lead  in 
a given  situation.  Riding  point  in- 
volves breaking  new  ground  and  tak- 
ing risks. 

Riding  point  is  something  CDR 
Sharon  Gurke  knows  about.  In  some 
ways,  Gurke  has  been  breaking  new 
ground  all  her  life. 

Most  recently,  she  became  the 
Navy's  first  woman  director  of  opera- 
tions at  the  Naval  Aviation  Depot, 
Naval  Air  Station,  North  Island,  San 
Diego,  where  she  is  currently  as- 
signed. NADep,  North  Island  is  the 
biggest  of  six  depots  in  the  country 
and  employs  the  largest  number  of 
Navy  civilians  in  San  Diego  County. 

Joining  the  Navy  after  graduating 
from  Molloy  Catholic  College,  Rock- 
ville Center,  N.Y.,  was  a natural 
choice  for  Gurke,  who  had  two 
brothers  in  the  military  at  the  height 
of  the  Vietnam  War. 

"I  felt  I could  get  some  experience 
— some  direction.  I knew  I wasn't  go- 
ing to  be  a social  worker  in  New 
York,"  she  said  of  her  decision  19 
years  ago. 

"Even  more  important,  I felt  I owed 
something  to  this  nation  for  the  liber- 
ties I was  given,"  she  said,  alluding  to 
the  basic  values  that  she  got  from  her 
parents  and  which  still  influence  her 
decisions  today. 

Being  the  first  child  in  her  family 
to  graduate  from  college,  Gurke  has 
her  family  and  especially  her  sister 
Marion  to  thank.  "She  put  me 
through  college.  Now,  I'm  returning 
the  favor."  That  kind  of  support, 
Gurke  said,  wasn't  demanded  or  ex- 
pected of  them  by  their  parents  but 
rather  was  nutured.  "Throughout  our 


new  position  for  woman  officer 


CDR  Sharon  Gurke 


lives,  we  shared  taking  care  of  each 
other,"  she  said. 

When  Gurke  joined  the  service, 
appointments  to  the  Naval  Academy 
were  not  available  for  women.  She 
entered  through  the  Navy's  "juniors" 
program,  an  officers'  training  program 
for  women. 

It  was  in  1974,  while  attached  to 
Training  Squadron  19,  Gurke  got  a 
glimpse  of  aviation  maintenance. 
"CAPT  John  Holm  recognized  I had 
the  capability  and  gave  me  the 
opportunity  to  perform  in  a non- 
traditional  role." 

Unfortunately,  at  the  time,  the  law 
denied  women  access  to  such  assign- 
ments. They  were  limited  to  admini- 
strative billets. 

With  the  help  of  CAPT  Howard 
Goben,  Gurke  received  orders  to 
Commander  Naval  Air  Force,  U.S. 
Pacific  Fleet,  where  there  were  avia- 
tion maintenance  billets.  Her  desire 
and  persistence  paid  off  in  1976,  when 
the  Navy  opened  the  field  to  women. 
She  became  the  first  female  officer 
selected  for  the  designator  of  aero- 
nautical engineering  duty  officer. 

Her  tour  at  ComNavAirPac  marked 


two  other  milestones.  It  was  there  she 
met  CDR  Lee,  whom  she  married. 
"He  is  one  of  my  greatest  supporters," 
she  said.  During  this  time  she  also 
completed  her  master's  degree  in 
systems  management  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California  and 
received  her  private  pilot's  license. 

Throughout  her  career,  Gurke  has 
fought  to  have  people  judge  her  on  her 
performance  alone.  "There  is  always 
a price  to  pay  for  breaking  new 
ground.  Everyone  comes  across  it 
somehow,  somewhere  along  the  line. 
...  I coped,  and  I grew  from  it." 

Gurke,  who  said  she's  resolved  any 
initial  fears  she  may  have  had  grow- 
ing up,  knows  her  capabilities  and 
feels  confident  she  can  assist  in 
leading  even  the  largest  of  organiza- 
tions like  the  Depot. 

She  considers  herself  a hands-on 
manager  who  likes  to  get  into  the 
shops  and  see  what  the  problems  are 
first-hand. 

"I  recognized  early  on  that  there  are 
incredibly  talented  people  working  at 
the  Depot,  but  there  was  a lack  of 
teamwork."  Her  no-nonsense  ap- 
proach includes  holding  people  ac- 
countable and  not  accepting  excuses. 

"Having  a problem  is  not  a prob- 
lem," according  to  Gurke.  The  idea 
is  to  find  the  solution  and  see  that  it 
gets  resolved,  she  said. 

With  the  total  support  of  managers 
who  decide  they  want  to  follow  her 
leadership  and  everyone  "across  the 
board"  working  as  a team,  Gurke 
feels  she  can  make  a difference.  "I'm 
here  to  help  drive  the  train  by  direc- 
ting priorities  and  providing  a 
stimulus  for  improvement.  We  can  be 
the  best  Depot  in  naval  aviation."  ■ 

— Story  by  Patricia  M.  O’Connor,  Naval 
Aviation  Depot,  North  Island,  San  Diego. 
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NavEdTraCom  chooses  top  instructors  of  the  year 


Two  of  the  Navy's  top  instructors 
were  honored  in  June  at  the  second 
annual  Naval  Education  and  Training 
Command  "Instructor  of  the  Year" 
awards  program  at  the  Pensacola,  Fla., 
Yacht  Club. 

The  Instructor  of  the  Year  program 
was  initiated  in  1987  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Education  and  Training  to 
recognize  one  officer  and  one  enlisted 
member  who  best  personify  the 
meaning  of  personal  excellence  and 
who  serve  with  dedication  and  profes- 
sionalism as  Navy  instructors. 

Chief  Quartermaster  Richard  E. 
Kabrick  of  Surface  Warfare  Officers 
School  Command,  Newport,  R.I.,  and 
LTJG  Hilda  E.  Jewell  of  Naval  Avia- 
tion Schools  Command,  Pensacola, 
were  named  NavEdTraCom  enlisted 


and  officer  Instructors  of  the  Year. 

Kabrick  is  a navigation  instructor 
at  Surface  Warfare  Officers  School 
who  has  made  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  the  curriculum  at  the  divi- 
sion officer  course  and  to  the  science 
of  navigation  by  developing  a method 
that  is  now  part  of  the  officer  course. 
Kabrick  also  revised  the  curriculum 
by  implementing  a variation  to  the 
Franklin  method  — that  he  originated 
— for  determining  gyro  error.  His 
method  has  also  been  adopted  as  part 
of  the  curriculum  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy. 

Jewell  is  responsible  for  the  train- 
ing of  more  than  1,200  officers  an- 
nually through  Naval  Aviation 
Schools  Command's  Officer  Indoc- 
trination School.  Since  arriving  at 


NASC  in  March  1986,  the  lieutenant 
has  twice  been  selected  the  com- 
mand's Instructor  of  the  Year  (1987 
and  1988). 

The  winners  were  presented  with 
the  Navy  Commendation  Medal  by 
Chief  of  Naval  Education  and  Train- 
ing VADM  John  S.  Disher  who  said, 
"These  two  fine  instructors  represent 
the  best  of  the  best  of  today's  Navy." 

Two  national  organizations,  Free- 
doms Foundation  at  Valley  Forge  and 
the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States, 
co-sponsored  the  annual  NavEd- 
TraCom Intructor  of  the  Year  cere- 
mony. ■ 

— Story  from  Public  Affairs  Office,  Chief 
of  Naval  Education  and  Training,  NAS 
Pensacola,  Fla. 


Mayport  sailors  earn  college  degrees  while  at  sea 


Many  seagoing  sailors  face  this 
dilemma:  how  to  complete  a college 
degree  while  spending  much  of  their 
time  under  way. 

Some  take  a course  while  spending 
much  of  their  time  under  way. 

Others  simply  wait  for  a shore  du- 
ty assignment  to  enroll  in  a nearby 
college  or  university. 

A number  of  Naval  Station,  May- 
port,  Fla.,  sailors  are  not  waiting;  in- 
stead, they  take  advantage  of  degree 
opportunities  available  through  the 
Navy  Campus  Contract  Degree  Pro- 
gram and  the  Program  for  Afloat  Col- 
lege Education. 

Recently  compiled  statistics  for 
FY88  and  halfway  through  FY89 
show  that  38  individuals  have  earned 
college  degrees  while  assigned  to  15 
ships  homeported  at  Naval  Station, 
Mayport. 

Half  of  the  Mayport  fleet  sailors 


who  earned  degrees  were  assigned  to 
two  Mayport  based  ships:  12  individ- 
uals from  USS  Forrestal  (CV  59)  and 
seven  sailors  from  USS  John  Hancock 
(DD  981). 

During  that  year  and  a half,  nine 
sailors  completed  associate  degree  re- 
quirements from  Central  Texas  Col- 
lege, using  PACE  courses  taught  on 
board  deployed  ships.  (Students  must 
meet  Central  Texas  College's  residen- 
cy requirement  of  12  to  15  semester 
hours.) 

Also,  28  sailors  earned  degrees  from 
either  New  York  State  University  or 
New  York  City  University.  These 
two  Northeastern  universities  partici- 
pate in  the  Navy  Campus  Contract 
Degree  Program,  which  permits  men 
and  women  to  enter  into  a written 
agreement  with  a college  or  univer- 
sity and  to  complete  degree  re- 
quirements without  the  traditional 


residency  requirement. 

Students  may  choose  to  use  credits 
from  traditional  college  classes, 
Defense  Activity  for  Non-traditional 
Support  (DANTES)  examinations 
(such  as  CLEP,  DSST  or  ACT-PEP)  or 
independent  study  courses  and  credit 
recommended  for  Navy  rating  and 
military  service  schools  to  fulfill 
degree  requirements  with  both  Cen- 
tral Texas  College  and  the  Contract 
Degree  Program  colleges  and 
universities. 

Your  Navy  Campus  for  Achieve- 
ment office  provides  several  alter- 
natives for  fleet  sailors  to  earn  a col- 
lege degree. 

And,  as  Mayport  sailors  prove,  you 
don't  have  to  wait  for  shore  duty.  ■ 


—Story  by  Ray  Carver,  Navy  Campus 
Field  Office,  Naval  Station  Mayport,  Fla. 
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Navy  Relief  Society  offering  free  training  for  volunteers 


All  spouses,  retirees  and  active  du- 
ty personnel  are  invited  to  attend 
Navy  Relief  Society  courses  begin- 
ning in  September.  There  are  no 
charges  for  these  courses  and  child 
care  and  mileage  can  be  paid  by  the 
Society. 

Although  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  course  is  preparation  for  volun- 


teer work  with  the  Society,  it  also 
provides  current  information  on  pay 
and  allowances,  Navy  Relief  policies 
and  money  management. 

Your  own  knowledge  of  the  mil- 
itary organization  and  pay  system,  as 
well  as  service  life  in  general,  is  ex- 
cellent background  for  helping  mil- 
itary families  solve  many  problems 


they  encounter  today.  Volunteer  op- 
portunities are  open;  however,  attend- 
ing the  classes  doesn't  impose  any 
obligation. 

Contact  the  NRS  activity  nearest 
you  for  further  information.  ■ 

— Story  from  the  Training  Department, 
Navy  Relief  Society  Headquarters, 
Washington,  D.C. 


Not  being  sick  doesn’t  always  mean  you’re  healthy 


People  who  recently  participated  in 
the  4th  Annual  Army  Fitness 
Challenge  Walk-a-thon  in  the  Penta- 
gon center  courtyard,  Washington, 
D.C.,  learned  there's  more  to  being 
healthy  than  "not  being  sick." 

The  walk-a-thon  was  sponsored  by 
the  Army/Pentagon  "Fit  To  Win"  pro- 
gram to  increase  awareness  of  not 
only  getting  in  shape,  but  preventing 
potential  health  problems.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  people  weren't  the 
only  participants  in  the  walk-a-thon 
— they  were  joined  by  teams  of 
walkers  from  the  Navy,  other  service 
members  and  Pentagon  civilians. 

Teams  were  made  up  so  that  there 
was  at  least  one  person  walking 
around  the  courtyard  for  20-minute 
time  periods.  There  was  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  walkers  a team  could 
have  walking  at  the  same  time  or  to 
the  number  of  laps  an  individual 
could  walk.  Sign-on  and  sign-off 
sheets  were  used  to  keep  track  of  the 
participants.  Prizes  were  given  out  to 
the  team  that  had  the  most  members, 
the  team  that  walked  the  most  laps 
and  for  the  individual  who  walked 
the  most  laps  on  his  or  her  own. 

Still,  the  walk-a-thon  had  a serious 

LI2  Bonnie  Day  and  RM1  Hickle  prove 
they  are  physically  fit. 


side  to  it.  The  purpose  of  the  event 
was  to  increase  awareness  of  heart 
disease  and  other  problems  that  can 
be  controlled  by  a person's  lifestyle. 
Cholesterol  screening,  carbon  monox- 
ide screening  (a  test  to  see  how 
cigarette  smoke  affects  you)  and 
blood  pressure  screening  were  offered. 

These  issues  weren't  new  to  all  the 
men  and  women  who  participated  in 
the  walk-a-thon. 

"Physical  fitness  is  a priority  in  my 
life  — I try  to  work  out  regularly," 
said  LT  Alan  Kaufman  of  the  Office 
of  the  Navy  Judge  Advocate  General, 
Washington,  D.C.  "I  know  a lot  of 
people  who  have  high  blood  pressure 
and  have  to  be  medicated.  It  causes 


a lot  of  problems  if  you  don't  take 
care  of  it.  Because  of  that,  I try  to  keep 
my  diet  as  low  in  fat  as  I can  and  work 
out  almost  every  day." 

According  to  Radioman  1st  Class 
Vicki  Hickle  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  Graphics  De- 
partment, sailors  are  showing  more 
interest  in  their  health  and  the  dif- 
ference is  obvious.  "When  I first 
joined  the  Navy  I saw  a lot  more  'beer 
guts'  hanging  over  sailors'  belts  — to- 
day I hardly  see  anyone  like  that.  I'm 
glad  to  see  more  sailors  are  concerned 
about  their  health."  ■ 

— Story  and  photo  by  JOSN  Marke  Spahr, 
All  Hands  writer. 
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Petty  officer  saves  Navy  from  being  short-changed 


Builder  1st  Class  Mark  Adler 
recently  saved  the  Navy  more  than 
$13,000  and  earned  a reward  for 
himself. 

Last  fall,  Adler  replaced  a few  stan- 
dard fuses  in  his  Portsmouth,  R.I., 
home.  Shortly  after,  while  reordering 
supplies  for  the  Naval  Education  and 
Training  Center's  Green  Lane  Self- 
Help  Center,  where  he  is  manager, 
Adler  noticed  an  excessive  price 
listed  for  the  same  fuses. 

The  Navy  supply  system  was 
charging  $24.48  for  a box  of  four 
fuses,  compared  with  a local  distri- 
butor's price  of  $1.39  per  box. 

After  checking  a computer  printout 
to  verify  the  price  error,  Adler  called 
the  Buy  Our  Spares  Smart  hotline. 
When  BOSS  receives  a challenge  on 
questionable  prices,  it  researches  the 
issue.  If  a price  is  determined  exces- 
sive, a refund  is  granted. 

The  Navy  Fleet  Material  Support 
Office,  which  operates  the  hotline  out 
of  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  took  Adler's 
information  and  checked  it  against  its 
own.  Adler  then  received  a letter  ask- 
ing for  details  of  where  a comparable 


fuse  could  be  bought  at  a lower  price. 
He  responded  with  the  information 
requested,  but  didn't  hear  from  the 
hotline  office  for  several  months. 

On  June  8,  1989,  a BOSS  represen- 
tative called  Adler  to  tell  him  he 
would  receive  a $1,200  reward  for  his 
alert  action. 

"I  feel  the  most  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  the  government  isn't 
being  taken  advantage  of,"  Adler  said. 

In  addition,  his  job  at  the  self-help 
center  allows  him  to  keep  an  eye  out 
for  other  discrepancies. 

"This  story  ties  in  with  self-help 
because  self-help  saves  money  for 
people,  as  well  as  the  government," 
Adler  said.  "We  give  people  the 
chance  to  repair  things  themselves,  to 
avoid  expensive  repairs." 

According  to  sources  at  the  Navy 
Fleet  Material  Support  Office,  the 
vendor  made  the  error,  not  the  gov- 
ernment. As  a result,  the  vendor  paid 
the  government  a $13,500  refund. 

"If  you  think  a price  is  excessive, 
challenge  it,"  said  Barbara  Jumper,  a 
claims  agent  at  the  hotline  office. 
"Petty  Officer  Adler's  case  is  a perfect 


BUI  Mark  Adler 


example  of  why  a person  should  take 
the  challenge.  It's  nice  to  see  him  get 
rewarded  for  his  efforts." 

Adler's  advice  to  anyone  with  a 
price  question:  "Call  the  hotline  — it 
might  pay  off  for  you  and  the  govern- 
ment." The  BOSS  phone  number  is 
(717)  790-2664,  AV  430-2664.  ■ 

— Story  by  David  Sanders  of  the  Naval 
Education  and  Training  Center  Public  Af- 
fairs Staff,  Newport,  R.l. 


Norfolk  unit  number  one  in  NJROTC  competition 


The  Maury  High  School  Naval 
Junior  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps  unit  in  Norfolk  won  the  fifth 
annual  NJROTC  National  Academic 
Competition. 

The  second  place  team  in  the  na- 
tional NJROTC  competition  was 
from  the  Bishop  Kenny  High  School 
unit  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Third  place 
went  to  the  Middleburg,  Fla.,  High 
School  NJROTC  unit. 

In  this  year's  competition,  489  five- 
member  teams  from  222  NJROTC 
units  competed  in  the  national  com- 


petition held  this  past  Spring. 

The  national  competition  was 
established  to  promote  academic 
achievement  among  nearly  30,000 
cadets  and  237  units  across  39  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Guam. 

The  national  test  consisted  of  100 
multiple-choice  questions  taken  from 
three  naval  science  textbooks  that  the 
cadets  are  required  to  study  as  part  of 
their  NJROTC  curriculum. 

Maury  High  School's  winning  team 
included  Jakon  T.  Hayes,  Mark  C. 
Joy,  Paul  A.  Palubicki,  Vinston  L. 


Porter  and  James  P.  Riggs. 

Members  of  the  second  place 
finishing  team  members  from  Bishop 
Kenny  High  School  were  Margaret  E. 
Barry,  James  P.  McCarthy,  Daniel  N. 
Shrine,  Jamie  M.  Sims  and  Elizabeth 
A.  Thomas. 

The  winning  teams  received  plaques 
and  individual  team  members  re- 
ceived medals.  ■ 

— Story  from  Public  Affairs  Office,  Chief 
of  Naval  Education  and  Training,  Pen- 
sacola, Fla. 
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Promotion  pushes  officer  one  step  closer  to  her  goal 


"Someday  ...  I hope  to  command 
an  oiler/'  said  the  newly  promoted  of- 
ficer as  she  put  away  her  ensign  bars 
for  the  last  time. 

For  LTJG  Ann  M.  Padilla,  Commu- 
nications Officer  on  board  USS 
Prairie  (AD  15),  the  promotion  was 
the  second  special  event  for  her  in 
just  two  days.  She  received  her  gold 
Surface  Warfare  Officer  pin  just  48 
hours  before  her  promotion  to  lieu- 
tenant junior  grade. 

"It  was  hard  work,  but  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  now  I'm 
qualified  as  a surface  warfare  officer 
is  worth  it.  This  will  bring  me 
another  step  closer  to  my  goal  of  com- 
mand at  sea,"  said  Padilla,  who  had 
previously  completed  her  advanced 
training  aboard  Prairie  while  she  was 
a midshipman  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

Among  the  young  officers  serving 
aboard  Prairie,  the  oldest  Navy  ship 
on  continuous  active  duty,  Padilla, 
24,  is  one  of  seven  women  line  of- 
ficers. Additionally,  Padilla  joins  the 
elite  group  of  women  officers  to  serve 
aboard  Prairie  since  women  officers 
were  first  assigned  to  the  ship  in 
1981.  "I  chose  Prairie  because  I knew 


from  being  aboard  as  a midshipman 
that  the  experience  to  be  gained  on 
Prairie  would  be  the  best,"  she  said. 

"During  my  summer  cruise  aboard 
Prairie  I was  given  many  positions  of 
leadership  — that  was  very  beneficial 
because  the  ability  to  command 
doesn't  happen  overnight,"  Padilla 
continued.  "The  officers  I worked  for 
trusted  me  to  perform.  That  con- 
fidence contributed  greatly  to  my 
qualifying  as  a surface  warfare  officer 
early  in  my  career. 


LT  Cynthia  T.  Moser,  a navigator 
(left)  and  LTJG  Padilla  check  the 
ship’s  course. 

"My  next  goal  is  to  go  to  postgrad- 
uate school  in  space  systems  opera- 
tions or  operational  oceanography 
leading  toward  being  a commanding 
officer  of  an  oiler,"  she  said  as  she 
proudly  adjusted  one  of  the  new  silver 
bars  on  her  collar.  ■ 

— Story  by  / OSN  Alma  L.  Southmayd, 
Public  Affairs  Office,  USS  Prairie  (AD  15). 


Groves  saves  the  day  for  two  vessels 


While  undergoing  refresher  training 
in  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  USS 
Stephen  W.  Groves  (FFG  29)  par 
ticipated  in  two  separate  search  and 
rescue  operations  in  a two-day  period. 

June  12,  1989,  Groves  rescued 
64-year-old  Roberto  T.  Lamat  of  San- 
to Domingo,  after  his  boat  was  spotted 
60  miles  south  of  Guantanamo  Bay. 
Lamat  said  he  had  been  adrift  for  12 
days,  the  last  five  without  food  or 
water. 

Groves'  Light  Airborne  Multipur- 
pose System  helo  rescued  Lamat  and 


Groves  towed  his  28-foot  fishing  boat, 
Ferrisa  II,  to  Naval  Base  Guantanamo 
Bay.  Lamat  was  brought  to  the  naval 
hospital  in  Guantanamo  Bay  and  was 
reported  to  be  in  good  condition. 

"Thank  the  Lord  for  my  rescue  — 
I feel  like  a young  boy  again,"  said 
Lamat. 

After  returning  to  sea  on  June  13  for 
routine  exercises,  Groves  again  came 
in  contact  with  a disabled  vessel.  The 
35-foot  sailboat,  Foxy  Lady,  carrying 
a cargo  of  soda  pop  bottles,  was 
heading  home  to  Haiti  from  Nassau, 


Bahamas.  The  vessel  was  spotted  by 
Groves  60  miles  southeast  of  Guan- 
tanamo Bay  — Foxy  Lady  had  also 
been  adrift  for  12  days.  Groves  towed 
the  vessel  to  Guantanamo  Bay  Naval 
Base  where  repairs  were  made  and  the 
crew  was  soon  able  to  sail  back  to 
Haiti. 

After  all  the  excitement,  Groves 
resumed  her  rigorous  refresher  train- 
ing schedule.  ■ 

— Story  by  IOC  Bill  Dougherty,  USS 
Stephen  W.  Groves  (FFG  29). 
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Cecil  Field  sailor  earns  journeyman  certificate 


Aviation  Electrician's  Mate  2nd 
Class  Phillip  Michael  Ryan  of  Com- 
mander Light  Attack  Wing  1 at  Naval 
Air  Station  Cecil  Field,  Fla.,  became 
the  Navy's  one  thousandth  service 
member  to  earn  an  apprenticeship 
certificate  through  the  Department  of 
Labor/Navy  National  Apprenticeship 
program. 

This  program  gives  Navy  enlisted 
personnel  a way  to  apply  Navy  train- 
ing and  credited  work  experience  in 
their  technical  skills  to  civilian  jour- 
neyman certification.  Apprenticeships 
are  available  through  an  agreement 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  in  34 
apprentice  trades.  As  much  as  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  required  training  can 


be  satisfied  by  previous  experience. 

Ryan  completed  8,000  hours  of 
specified  skilled  work  requirements 
to  earn  his  aircraft  electrician's 
journeyman  certificate. 

At  the  air  wing,  Ryan  is  the  mainte- 
nance training  improvement  program 
coordinator  for  the  entire  Light  At- 
tack Wing  community. 

The  Navy/DoL  program  was 
started  in  1976.  "It  took  us  12  years 
to  get  journeyman  certificates  for  500 
Navy  personnel . . . but  we've  equalled 
that  number  in  the  past  two  years," 
said  Dick  Russell,  apprenticeship 
administrator. 

Russell  is  stationed  at  Pensacola 
at  the  Naval  Education  and  Training 


Program  Management  Support 
Activity. 

"The  program  encourages  sailors  to 
remain  in  the  Navy,"  said  Russell.  "It 
gives  the  sailor  the  feeling  that  while 
he's  serving  his  country,  he's  not 
being  left  behind  by  his  civilian 
counterparts. 

"The  benefit  to  the  Navy  is  that  it 
provides  highly-skilled,  Navy-ori- 
ented journeymen,  who  will  continue 
to  use  their  technical  skills  and 
knowledge  in  the  Navy,"  said 
Russell.  "It's  one  of  the  best  kept 
secrets  in  the  Navy."  ■ 

— Story  from  Public  Affairs  Office,  Chief 
of  Naval  Education  and  Training,  NAS 
Pensacola,  Fla. 


Senior  Chief  celebrates  22  years  with  the  ‘Blue  Geese’ 


In  today's  Navy,  with  complex  per- 
sonnel rotations  between  sea  and 
shore,  and  tours  averaging  three  and 
four  years,  it  seems  impossible  that 
a sailor  could  remain  in  one  com- 
mand for  22  years. 

At  Naval  Air  Station,  Barbers  Point, 
Hawaii,  CDR  Chet  Zeller,  command- 
ing officer  of  Patrol  Squadron  22, 
assembled  members  of  the  "Blue 
Geese"  to  celebrate  Senior  Chief  Avia- 
tion Structural  Mechanic  Douglass  C. 
Gillet's  22  years  with  the  squadron. 

While  stationed  with  VP  22,  Gillet 
has  logged  15,000  flight  hours,  the 
equivalent  of  4.5  million  miles  and 
180  trips  around  the  world.  He  claims 
that  remaining  at  one  command  was 
all  a matter  of  administrative  timing 
and  good  luck  in  having  a position 
available.  Also,  his  reenlistment 
dates  and  sea-shore  rotation  matched 
up;  Gillet  claimed  he  used  that  to  his 
advantage  while  bargaining  with  his 
detailer. 


"VP  22  has  always  been  my  favorite 
among  the  other  tenant  commands. 
The  Blue  Geese  always  take  care  of 
their  people  — and  the  people  have 
always  made  the  squadron  feel  like 
home,"  said  Gillet  of  the  squadron 
which  deploys  to  some  of  the  most 
exotic  locales  throughout  the 
Western  Pacific. 

Squadron  members  say  that  Gillet 
is  the  "core"  of  VP  22.  His  service 
record  is  a virtual  history  of  VP  22  and 
he's  often  called  upon  to  relate  his 
personal  experience  of  the  events  that 
shaped  the  squadron  since  1967. 

Gillet  joined  the  Blue  Geese  May 
23,  1967,  and  commenced  his  first 
deployment  to  NAF  Naha,  Okinawa, 
in  support  of  7th  Fleet  operations  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  War.  As  an  airman 
working  in  the  airframes  shop,  he  was 
eventually  assigned  to  the  permanent 
detachment  in  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  Viet- 
nam. After  designation  as  an  air 
crewman,  he  began  his  flight  career 


as  a mechanic  aboard  P-3A  aircraft 
flying  around-the-clock  in  surveil- 
lance of  shipping. 

"In  those  days  we  had  a tendency  to 
overlook  some  rules,  simply  because 
there  was  a war  going  on,"  said  Gillet. 
"I'm  glad  to  say  that's  not  the  case  to- 
day. Our  commitment  to  flying  safe- 
ly and  effectively  is  the  cornerstone  of 
instruction,  and  is  reemphasized 
throughout  our  daily  operations." 

Gillet  has  trained  over  200  pilots 
and  flight  engineers  in  VP  22.  Virtual- 
ly every  flight  station  air  crewman 
currently  in  VP  22  is,  or  has  been,  a 
"Gillet  trainee." 

His  advice  to  those  just  starting  out 
in  aviation  is,  "Do  your  job  to  the  best 
of  your  ability  — always  give  100  per- 
cent. It  makes  everyone's  job,  in- 
cluding yours,  safer  and  easier."  ■ 

Story  by  LTJG  Alan  B.  Shaffer,  Public  Af- 
fairs Office,  Patrol  Squadron  22,  Barbers 
Point,  Hawaii. 
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Mixed  signals 

In  your  May  issue  of  All  Hands,  the  ar- 
ticle on  signal  flags  quotes  Signalman  1st 
Class  Gloria  Nix  as  saying  the  Signalman 
"A"  school  was  cut  some  time  ago.  Lest 
some  of  your  readers  get  the  wrong  im- 
pression, SM  "A"  school  is  alive  and  well 
at  Service  School  Command,  Orlando, 
Fla. 

Again,  Petty  Officer  Nix  would  have 
you  believe  that  there  are  no  designated 
SM  strikers  reporting  aboard  ships.  All  our 
graduates  report  to  the  fleet  as  card- 
carrying,  flag-waving,  designated  strikers. 

We  send  a rousing  "BZ"  to  the  staff  of 
All  Hands  for  their  great  magazine.  As  for 
Nix  . . . nix! 

— CW03  Ken  E.  Pintar 
Director  SM  "A"  School 
Orlando,  Fla. 

As  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Surface 
Warfare  and  Basic  Training  on  the  Staff 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Technical  Training, 
I am  taking  this  opportunity  to  write  in 
an  effort  to  correct  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion created  by  the  article  “Signal  Flags" 
in  the  May  1989  issue  of  All  Hands. 

In  that  article,  SMI  Gloria  N.  Nix  of 
USS  Puget  Sound  is  quoted  as  saying  . . . 
“The  SM  'A'  School  was  cut  some  time 
ago."  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  SM  "A"  School  has  been,  is  current- 
ly being  and  will  continue  to  be  taught  at 
Service  School  Command,  Orlando,  Fla. 
Fiscal  year  1988  throughput  for  SM  "A" 
School  was  698  students  graduated  and 
FY89  is  projected  to  be  604. 

Graduates  of  SM  "A"  School  are  alive 
and  well. 

— CAPT  R.H.  Schmidt 
Naval  Air  Station  Memphis 
Millington,  Term. 

The  signal  bridge  of  USS  Puget  Sound 
(AD  38)  was  pleased  and  excited  to  assist 
in  the  writing  of  “Signal  Flags"  (May 
1989).  As  we  read  the  article,  however,  it 
became  clear  that  the  notes  were  jumbled 
between  the  interview  and  final  write  up. 
To  provide  some  clarification,  there  are 
26  alphabet  flags,  10  numeral  flags,  10 
numeral  pennants,  18  special  Navy  flags 
and  pennants  and  only  four  substitutes, 
vice  the  33  stated. 

The  second  error  was  about  full  dress 
ship.  As  was  quoted  from  NTP  13,  {Flags, 
Pennants  and  Customs),  full  dress  ship  is 
specifically  authorized  on  Washington's 


Birthday  and  Independence  Day.  Other 
occasions  are  promulgated  by  message. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  clear 
up  a few  misunderstandings. 

— SMI  Gloria  Nix 
USS  Puget  Sound 

In  reference  to  your  May  1989  article, 
“Signal  Flags,"  Pages  30-31,  there  was  in- 
correct information  given  to  you  concern- 
ing the  number  of  flags  which  it  takes  to 
Full  Dress  Ship.  The  days  in  which  we 
Full  Dress  Ship  according  to  NTP- 13(B), 
Flags,  Pennants  and  Customs  are  (Presi- 
dent's Day  and  Fourth  of  July)  when  not 
under  way;  if  the  Fourth  falls  on  Sunday, 
you  Full  Dress  Ship  on  Monday. 

It  also  depends  on  the  size  of  your  ship 
if  you  can  use  65  flags  or  not.  In  a stan- 
dard U.S.  Navy  flagbag,  there  are  26  alpha- 
bet flags,  10  numeral  flags,  10  numeral 
pennants,  18  special  flags  and  pennants 
and  four  substitutes. 

— "Signalgang" 
USS  Dewey  (DDG  45) 

• We  received  many  letters  from 
signalmen  setting  the  record  straight. 
Everyone  agreed:  SM  " A " School  exists! 
There  was  less  unanimity,  however, 
regarding  the  proper  occasions  for  "dress” 
and  "full  dress”  ship.  Thus,  we  asked  the 
CO,  Service  School  Command  in  Orlan- 
do, home  of  the  SM  "A”  School,  to  offer 
the  final  word  on  the  subject.  — ed. 

The  standard  naval  flagbag  contains 
two  each  of  the  68  flags  and  pennants 
listed  in  AGP- 129  (e)  (Communications 
Instruction,  Visual  Signaling  Procedure) 
Article  107,  Plate  II,  Pages  1-11  through 
1-13.  Thus,  a total  of  136  flags  and  pen- 
nants are  in  a standard  flagbag. 

The  principle  difference  between  dress 
ship  and  full  dress  ship  is  that  a "rainbow 
display"  of  signal  flags  is  flown  for  full 
dress  ship  in  addition  to  the  flags  directed 
for  dress  ship.  The  technical  requirements 
for  dress  ship  and  full  dress  ship  are  as 
follows: 

• Dress  Ship:  The  largest  national  en- 
sign and  union  jack  with  which  the  ship 
is  furnished  is  flown  from  the  flagstaff  and 
jackstaff,  respectively.  In  addition,  a daily 
ensign  is  flown  from  each  masthead.  This 
is  modified  to  accommodate  personal 
flags  and  command  pennants.  (Reference 
NTP-13B,  Annex  E for  proper  display.) 

• Full  Dress  Ship:  In  addition  to  ships 
being  dressed  as  mentioned  above,  a ram- 
bow  display  of  signal  flags  are  arranged 


from  bow  to  mast  and  from  mast  to  stem. 
Sequence  is  as  listed  in  NTP-13B,  Article 
705,  Pages  7-1  and  7-2.  Dress  or  full  dress 
is  conducted  from  8 a.m.  until  sunset. 
Ships  under  way  do  not  dress  or  full  dress. 

There  are  additional  provisions  cover- 
ing dress  ship/full  dress  ship  in  honor  of 
a foreign  nation,  as  well  as  provisions  for 
ships  with  unusual  mast  configurations. 
(Reference  Navy  Regulations,  Chapter  10, 
Article  10,  Article  1079  for  definitions  of 
dress/full  dress  ship.) 

Mandatory  days  of  dress/full  dress  ship: 

• Washington's  Birthday  — third  Mon- 
day in  February  (full  dress) 

• Memorial  Day  — last  Monday  in  May 
(dress) 

• Independence  Day  — July  4 (full  dress) 

• Navy's  Birthday  — Oct.  13  (full  dress) 

(Reference  NTP-13B,  Article  401,  Pages 

4-1  and  4-2). 

— CAPT  Richard  T.  Sloane 
Commanding  Officer 
Service  School  Command 
NTTC  Orlando 

Preserving  a memory 

I am  writing  in  reference  to  a comment 
letter  sent  into  your  Mail  Buoy  column 
in  your  April  1989  issue  of  All  Hands 
magazine. 

Concerning  a picture  (published  in 
January  1989  issue)  of  a boatswain's  mate 
painting  the  hull  of  the  USS  Guadalcanal 
(LPH  7),  the  writer  had  a statement  on  the 
violation  of  safety  precautions  used  while 
working  in  a small  boat;  specifically  on 
the  proper  procedures  of  wearing  a life 
preserver. 

I commend  the  lieutenant  on  a very 
keen  eye  for  safety.  Yes,  he  is  absolutely 
correct  that  the  personnel  on  the  small 
boat  were  in  direct  violation  of  safety 
precautions.  But,  what  I also  believe,  is 
that  the  All  Hands  photographer  caught 
the  actual  meaning  in  the  statement  of 
"taking  pride  in  your  work." 

Most  sailors  take  for  granted  that  their 
ships  will  always  be  the  best  looking  war- 
ships the  world  has  to  offer,  which  is  true. 
But  how  many  times  have  you  said  to  a 
boatswain's  mate,  "good  job"  — and  then 
explain  how  his/her  job  could  make  it  bet- 
ter safety-wise? 

I would  like  to  say  "bravo-zulu"  to  all 
BMs,  and  the  All  Hands  photographer  — 
and  lieutenant  for  his  knowledge  of  safety, 
and  for  a job  well  done. 

— SN  Sean  E.  Pope 
USS  Guadalcanal  (LPH  7) 
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Last  chance — ALL  HANDS  Photo  Contest 

The  All  Hands  photo  contest  is  open  to  all  active  duty,  reserve  and  Navy  civilian 
employees.  NIRA  personnel  are  not  eligible. 

All  entries  must  be  Navy  related.  The  photo  need  not  be  taken  in  the  calendar 
year  of  the  contest. 

There  are  two  categories:  single-image  feature  picture  and  picture  story  (three  or 
more  photos  on  a single  theme).  Each  category  has  three  groups.  Black-and-white 
print,  color  print  and  color  transparencies.  No  glass-mounted  transparencies  or  in- 
stant film  (Polaroid)  entries  are  allowed.  Photo  stories  that  are  presented  in  color  trans- 
parencies should  be  numbered  in  the  order  you  wish  to  have  them  viewed  and  ac- 
companied by  a design  layout  board  showing  where  and  how  you  would  position  the 
photographs. 

There  is  a limit  of  six  entries  per  person.  Each  picture  story  is  considered  one 
entry  regardless  of  the  number  of  views  in  the  picture  story. 

Minimum  size  for  single-image  feature  picture  is  5 inches  by  7 inches. 

All  photographs  must  be  mounted  on  black  1 1 -inch  by  14-inch  mount  board. 

Picture  stories  must  be  mounted  on  three  1 1 -inch  by  14-inch  mount  boards  taped 
together,  excluding  photo  stories  entered  in  transparencies. 

Please  include  name,  rank,  present  command,  complete  mailing  address,  title  for 
the  photograph  and  complete  cutline  information  on  a separate  piece  of  paper  taped 
to  the  back  of  the  photo  or  slide  mount,  or  use  entry  form  (below). 

Certificates  will  be  awarded  to  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  place  winners  in  each  of  the  six 
groups.  Ten  honorable  mentions  will  also  be  awarded  certificates.  Winning  photo- 
graphs will  be  featured  in  All  Hands  magazine. 

Entries  will  not  be  returned  to  the  photographer. 


DEADLINE:  ALL  ENTRIES  MUST  BE  RECEIVED  NO  LATER  THAN  SEPT.  1, 
1989. 

For  each  entry,  please  indicate  in  which  category  and  group  you  are  entering  the 
photograph.  Attach  this  entry  form  to  your  entry. 


Photo  story 

□ Black-and-white  print 

□ Color  print 

□ Color  transparencies 

Name: 

Command: 

Address: 


Single-image  feature 

□ Black-and-white  print 

□ Color  print 

□ Color  transparencies 


Phone:  

Send  entries  to:  All  Hands  magazine 

Photo  Contest 

Navy  Internal  Relations  Activity 
601  N.  Fairfax  St.,  Suite  230 
Alexandria,  VA  22314-2007 
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during  a half-court  basketball  match 
in  the  Norfolk-based  carrier’s  hangar 
bay.  Photo  by  J02(SW)  Joe  Gawlowicz. 
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Front  cover:  LT  Ron  Broadway,  a landing  signal  officer  with  Training  Squadron 
22  on  board  USS  Lexington  (AVT  16),  is  ready  to  press  the  “pickle  switch”  but- 
ton to  light  the  wave-off  lights,  signalling  a foul  deck.  His  handset  allows  him  to 
communicate  with  the  pilot.  See  story,  Page  10.  Photo  by  PHI  (AC)  Scott  M.  Allen. 


Back  cover:  Scenes  from  aircraft  carrier  life  include  catapult  team  members, 
plane  captains,  firefighters,  pilots  and,  of  course,  ships  and  planes.  See  story, 
Page  19.  Photos  by  PHI(AC)  Scott  M.  Allen  and  VA  176. 
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Personnel  issues 

Decommissioning  crews  get 

Detailers  extend 
working  hours 

Sailors  in  the  Far  East  will 

follow-on  help 

be  able  to  reach  their  detailers 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  during 

Sailors  who  are  stationed  on  ships  scheduled  for  decommis- 

Western  Pacific  morning  hours. 

sioning  will  receive  additional  assistance  with  their  follow-on 

Every  second  and  fourth 

orders  from  Naval  Military  Personnel  Command  detailers. 

Wednesday  of  the  month,  de- 

The  scheduled  decommissioning  of  16  ships  during  the  past 

tailers  in  all  Naval  Military 

two  years  prompted  NMPC  to  develop  a new  way  to  detail  entire 

Personnel  Command  officer 

crews  at  the  same  time.  When  the  entire  crew  needs  orders, 

and  enlisted  shops  will  extend 

detailers  from  NMPC  hold  a special  conference  with  the  ship’s 

their  hours  until  11  p.m.  (East- 

commanding  officer,  executive  officer,  command  career  counselor 

ern  Daylight  Time),  which  is 

and  the  sailors  themselves.  The  conference  is  usually  held  in 

10  a.m.  in  the  Philippines. 

Washington,  D.C.,  for  East  Coast  sailors,  and  a West  Coast  site 

This  will  give  WestPac 

is  determined  as  needed. 

sailors  a chance  to  discuss 

Sailors  can  negotiate  orders  in  person  or  via  an  open  phone 

their  orders  during  morning 

line  operating  on  the  ship  during  the  conference. 

hours  rather  than  having  to 

All  hands  should  update  their  duty  preference  sheets  before 

call  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

the  conference  to  let  detailers  know  exactly  where  they  want  to 

If  enough  sailors  take  advan- 

be  stationed  next.  This  helps  detailers  trying  to  match  a sailor’s 

tage  of  the  extended  hours,  it 

first  choice  with  available  billets  and  the  needs  of  the  Navy.  □ 

will  become  permanent.  □ 

PCS  assistance 

-x 

AIDS  resource 
materials  available 

AFHA  has  relocation  packets 

A direct  source  of  free 
government  approved  HIV  and 

The  Armed  Forces  Hostess  Association  offers  assistance  to  any 

AIDS  educational  brochures, 

uniformed  service  member  or  authorized  civil  service  employee 

posters,  point-of-purchase 

relocating  anywhere  in  the  world.  Upon  request,  volunteers  put 

displays  and  more,  is 

together  a packet  on  the  transferee’s  new  duty  station  from 

available  to  the  public  through 

AFHA’s  extensive  files  of  unclassified  information. 

the  National  AIDS  Information 

To  obtain  an  information  packet,  write  to  Armed  Forces 

Clearinghouse.  The  clearing- 

Hostess  Association,  The  Pentagon,  Room  1-A-736,  Washington, 

house  is  a service  of  the  U.S. 

D.C.  20310-3133,  or  call  commercial  (202)  697-3108/6857  or 

Department  of  Health  and 

Autovon  227-6857  weekdays  between  9:30  a.m.  and  2:30  p.m. 

Human  Services,  Center  for 

Eastern  Time. 

Disease  Control,  and  is  the 

Include  in  the  request  your  name,  rank,  branch  of  service,  ad- 

only  centralized  source  for  in- 

dress,  phone  number,  new  assignment  (APO  or  FPO,  if  possible), 

depth  information  about 

departure  date  and  family  data  (children’s  ages,  pets,  any  special 

available  AIDS  services  and 

needs).  □ 

resources.  Selected  materials 
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Deep  Freeze 
volunteers  sought 

Special  assignments 

The  Public  Affairs  Office  at 
the  Naval  Support  Force,  Ant- 

Family  medical  needs  met 

arctica,  is  seeking  journalists 

Special  assignment  consideration  is  available  for  sailors  who 

(E-4  through  E-6),  for  tern- 

have  severely  handicapped  family  members  requiring  specialized 

porary  additional  duty  with  the 

and  extensive  medical  or  educational  assistance.  An  exceptional 

annual  deployment  of  Opera- 

family  member  (EFM)  is  someone  who  has  an  impairment  or 

tion  Deep  Freeze  at  McMurdo 

long-term  serious  medical  condition  which  requires  medical 

Station.  Deployment  is  from 

specialists,  frequent  hospitalization,  intensive  nursing  care, 

October  through  February. 

special  pharmacy  or  laboratory  support,  or  health  services 

McMurdo  also  needs  an  in- 

available  only  at  a limited  number  of  naval  medical  treatment 

terior  communications  electri- 

facilities. 

cian  with  the  Navy  Enlisted 

Sponsors  with  severely  handicapped  family  members  may  be 

Classification  Code  4747,  and 

considered  for  long-term  assignments  or  series  of  assignments  in 

a photographer’s  mate  with 

selected  locations  where  needed  educational  and  medical  serv- 

the  8148  NEC.  For  more  infor- 

ices  are  available.  An  EFM  program  office  has  been  set  up  to 

mation  on  Operation  Deep 

assist  officer  and  enlisted  detailers  who  work  with  the  Navy 

Freeze  call  ENS  D.  Shook  or 

member  to  develop  a career  path  which  permits  assignments  in 

JOI  Dan  Simon  at  Autovon 

selective  locations.  For  more  information  see  NavOp  072/89  or 

360-5712  or  commercial  (805) 

contact  the  EFM  program  manager  at  Autovon  223-3308/9/10  or 

982-3292.  □ 

commercial  (202)  693-3308/9/10.  □ 

from  the  clearinghouse  are 
available  in  Spanish,  Chinese, 

University  offers  security  course 

Portuguese  and  Braille. 

The  National  Defense  University  is  offering  a senior  level 

Orders  for  bulk  quantities  of 

National  Security  Management  correspondence  course  for  quali- 

publications  can  be  placed 

fied  active  and  reserve  officers,  as  well  as  selected  civilians  from 

through  a toll-free  number, 

the  private  sector,  including  foreign  nationals.  The  course  covers 

1-800-458-5231. 

many  of  the  same  topics  as  the  National  War  College  and  the  In- 

To  speak  with  a bilingual 

dustrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  with  emphasis  on  the  for- 

reference  specialist,  call  the 

mulation  of  defense  and  foreign  policy. 

clearinghouse  at  (301) 

Course  options  include  a program  of  individual  study  designed 

762-5111,  weekdays  between 

to  be  completed  in  16  months  (or  21  months  overseas),  and  semi- 

9 a.m.  and  7 p.m.  (Eastern 

nar  programs  of  one  or  two  years  duration  for  Washington,  D.C., 

Time).  Requests  for  informa- 

area  participants.  Reserve  officers  can  earn  120  retirement  points 

tion  can  also  be  made  by 

for  individual  study,  or  150  points  for  seminar  participation.  Stu- 

writing  NAIC,  Box  6003, 

dents  may  transfer  from  one  mode  of  instruction  to  another  upon  re- 

Rockville,  Md.  20850. 

quest.  However,  participation  in  seminars  is  strongly  encouraged. 

The  clearinghouse  also 

For  more  information,  write  to  the  National  Defense  University, 

presents  exhibits  at  con- 

Attn:  NDU-IH-OS,  Fort  Lesley  J.  McNair,  Washington,  D.C.  20319- 

ferences  and  conventions.  □ 

6000;  or  call  commercial  (202)  475-1850,  Autovon  335-1850.  □ 
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All  Hands  interview 

:uc> 

Navy’s  top  admiral  addresses  issues , says 
today’s  sailors  are  doing  a “superb  job.  ” 


All  Hands  recently  interviewed 
ADM  Carlisle  A.H.  Trost,  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  The  CNO  dis- 
cussed a wide  range  of  topics  relat- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Navy  today  and  the 
fleet  of  the  future  — subjects  impor- 
tant to  sailors  everywhere. 

All  Hands:  President  Bush  has  said 
the  Cold  War  is  over.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has  said  he 
no  longer  considers  the  Soviet  Union 
his  enemy.  Do  glasnost  and  pere- 
stroika, along  with  more  open  gov- 
ernments in  eastern  bloc  nations 
mean  that  the  threat  to  world  peace 
is  less  than  it  was  ten  years  ago?  As 
a maritime  nation,  have  our  com- 
mitments lessened? 

Trost:  Let  me  begin  by  noting  that 
the  threat  to  world  peace  in  the  near 
term  probably  has  lessened  from 
what  we  saw  just  a few  years  ago.  But 


there's  still  a lot  of  unpredictability 
about  what  will  really  happen  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  I think  it's  prudent  to 
recall  also  that  both  the  President  and 
ADM  Crowe  [Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff]  have  noted  that  we  have  to 
watch  and  see  what  the  Soviet  Union 
does  because  our  military  require- 
ments in  support  of  our  national 
security  are  driven  by  a potential 
threat  and  a requirement  to  be  able  to 
respond  to  crisis  situations  around 
the  world  that  do  not  necessarily  in- 
volve the  Soviet  Union. 

People  say,  “Are  we  not  now  facing 
a lesser  threat?  Should  we  not  now  be 
able  to  reduce  forces?"  The  answer  to 
that  is  “probably  not  just  yet."  We 
still  see  a very  substantial  capability 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  stated  intent  of  Soviet 
leadership  can  change  overnight.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  taking  steps  to  reduce 


its  tank  and  manpower  strength  in 
Eastern  Europe,  as  it  stated  it  would. 
However,  they  still  maintain  a very 
substantial  capability;  they  still  main- 
tain the  capability  to  very  rapidly  re- 
inforce their  forces  in  Eastern  Europe, 
or  to  introduce  forces  on  call  as  com- 
pared to  our  own  ability  to  reinforce 
our  allies  in  Europe.  So  we  still  have 
to  say  there  is  a very  considerable 
potential  threat. 

Now  let's  set  the  Soviet  Union 
aside  for  a minute  and  say,  yes,  if 
there  were  no  threats  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  that  would  impact  our  force 
structure.  But  our  force  structure  is 
also  driven  by  the  need  to  maintain 
forward  deployed  forces  in  peacetime 
in  order  to  be  able  to  control  or  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  peacetime  crisis 
situations  around  the  world.  Those 
are  situations  that  would  impact 
adversely  on  our  economic  or 
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political  interests  or  those  of  our 
friends  and  allies.  Our  force  structure 
development  is  really  rather  complex 
and  depends  on  a number  of  different 
factors. 

The  Persian  Gulf  is  a prime  exam- 
ple of  the  need  to  have  forces  that  are 
flexible,  that  are  mobile,  that  can  sus- 
tain a presence  for  extended  periods 
of  time  and  be  free  of  dependence  on 
land  bases  and  political  access. 

All  Hands : You've  said  that  anti- 
submarine warfare  is  your  number 
one  war-fighting  priority.  Does  that 
mean,  in  a budget  crunch,  you  would 
prefer  to  follow  through  with  the 
Seawolf  SSN  rather  than  build  more 
Nimitz- class  CVNs  to  bring  carrier 
groups  up  to  15?  How  committed  are 
you  to  29  DDG  51s? 

Trost:  We  don't  really  have  the  lux- 
ury of  the  "either/or,"  but  ASW  is  our 


primary  emphasis.  ASW  competence 
depends  on  the  total  effects  of  sub- 
marines such  as  the  new  Seawolf,  and 
our  surface  and  air  platforms,  as  well 
as  on  a number  of  other  sensor 
systems  that  would  be  used  when 
cueing  these  particular  systems.  So 
the  ASW  requirement  itself  involves 
a rather  complex  combination  of 
balanced  capabilities.  The  Navy  over- 
all requires  a balance.  Thus,  I can't 
say  that  I would  favor  one  or  another 
type  of  force  in  a given  situation, 
because  if  you  weaken  one  area,  that 
becomes  the  critical  area,  because  an 
enemy  would  take  advantage  of  that 
weakness. 

I support  the  DDG  51  program.  It's 
critical  to  our  long-term  capability  in 
ASW,  anti-air  warfare  and  air  warfare. 
It  is  an  extremely  survivable  plat- 
form, which  we  expect  to  remain  in 
service  many  years. 


All  Hands:  How  might  your  an- 
swers to  questions  about  CVNs  be 
affected  by  the  coming  reductions 
in  aircraft  procurement  and  conse- 
quent elimination  of  a 14th  carrier  air 
wing? 

Trost:  We  need  the  aircraft  carrier 
platforms  and  it  takes  a long  time  to 
get  them.  They  also  serve  a long  time 
— up  to  45  years.  It  takes  a lot  less 
lead  time  to  buy  aircraft.  In  addition, 
it  is  important  to  know  that  even 
though  we  have  had  to  "stand  down" 
the  14th  active  tactical  air  wing,  we 
still  have  the  13  tactical  air  wings 
along  with  the  two  reserve  tactical  air 
wings.  Together,  they  give  us  the  air- 
craft we  need. 

All  Hands:  How  safe  is  the  Navy? 
Some  critics  have  raised  questions 
about  safety  in  the  fleet  following  re- 
cent losses  of  life  aboard  White  Plains 
(AFS  4),  America  (CV  66)  and 
especially  Iowa  (BB  61).  What  do 
three  separate  major  accidents  in  less 
than  one  month  mean?  Some  have 
even  called  for  decommissioning  of 
the  four  battleships.  Are  these  ships, 
which  were  built  in  the  '40s  and  '50s, 
suitable  platforms  for  the  '90s? 

Trost:  First  of  all,  I would  say  the 
Navy  is  quite  safe,  as  a result  of  our 
continuous  emphasis  on  proper  train- 
ing and  on  safety  as  a paramount  re- 
quirement of  operations  in  peace- 
time. The  three  accidents  you  re- 
ferred to  were  indeed  tragic,  but  total- 
ly unconnected  — three  different 
types  of  accidents.  We  are  investi- 
gating the  causes  in  each  case  to 
determine  lessons  learned  and  to 
make  sure  we  do  whatever  we  can  to 
preclude  such  accidents.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  life  in  the  military  can  be 
dangerous.  We  often  operate  in  a 
hazardous  environment.  There  is 
nothing,  for  example,  more  hazardous 
than  life  aboard  a carrier  deck  at 
night.  And  it  would  be  especially  so 
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if  people  were  not  fully  and  properly 
trained.  So  we  put  a great  emphasis 
on  training  and  procedural  adherence 
in  order  to  enhance  safety.  After  the 
Iowa  incident,  people  said,  "My  good- 
ness, we  should  just  decommission 
all  these  battleships."  But  I've  re- 
minded several  people  publicly  that 
that's  the  equivalent  of  saying  that 
when  [USS]  Samuel  B.  Roberts  [FFG 
58]  hit  the  mine  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
we  should  have  decommissioned  all 
frigates,  or  when  [USS]  Stark  [FFG  31] 
was  hit  by  two  missiles,  we  should 
have  decommissioned  all  frigates,  or 
when  we  have  a submarine  accident, 
we  should  stop  using  submarines.  In 
my  view,  it's  not  a valid  argument. 
The  Iowa  accident  has  been  used  as 
an  argument  in  favor  of  getting  rid  of 
battleships,  usually  by  the  people 
who  were  not  in  favor  of  recommis- 
sioning those  battleships  in  the  begin- 
ning. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
long-term  viability  or  utility  of  those 
recommissioned  battleships.  It's  im- 
portant to  remember  that  when  those 
battleships  were  recommissioned,  we 
very  carefully  worked  over  all  of  their 
existing  systems,  upgraded  communi- 
cations, sensors  and  weapons  capa- 
bilities to  permit  them  to  serve  in  a 
modem  environment. 

Again,  I remind  people  that  a bat- 
tleship serving,  for  example,  in  the 
North  Arabian  Sea  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  crisis,  was  able  to  sail  up  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz  despite  the  threat  of 
the  Silkworm  cruise  missiles  because 
it  is  tough  and  is  virtually  unsinkable. 
We  forget  that  those  ships  were 
designed  to  go  in  harm's  way  against 
other  ships  with  18-inch  guns  firing 
one-ton  armor-piercing  projectiles.  A 
cruise  missile  with  a 2,000-pound 
warhead  is  not  likely  to  do  other  than 
superficial  damage  to  a battleship. 

All  Hands:  The  Navy  has  benefited 
in  the  recent  past  from  "lessons 
learned."  For  instance,  the  Stark  inci- 
dent taught  us  lessons  that  enabled  a 


courageous  crew  to  save  Roberts.  Are 
there  any  lessons  learned  that  are 
emerging  from  recent  incidents? 

Trost:  I can't  comment  on  these 
three  [incidents  aboard  White  Plains, 
America  and  Iowa ] since  the  investi- 
gative reports  aren't  completed  yet, 
but  we'll  have  a very  careful  look  at 
whether  or  not  they  were  due  to  pro- 
cedural errors,  material  failures, 
damage  control  training  or  whether 
equipment  is  adequate.  But  we've 
found  over  the  years  that  lessons 
learned  tend  sometimes  to  have  to  be 
relearned.  We  therefore  have  put  a lot 
of  emphasis  on  cataloging  in  the  com- 
puter data  base  lessons  learned  for 
ready  recall.  That's  for  use  not  only 
in  training  courses,  but  for  periodic 
review  by  people  who,  for  example, 
go  on  to  more  responsible  positions 
— to  make  sure  that  they  are  aware 
of  what's  happened  in  the  past,  and 
what  they  might  expect  in  the  future. 

All  Hands : Espionage  incidents  (at 
least  those  that  have  been  discovered 
to  date)  continue  to  be  small  in 
number,  but  irritatingly  persistent. 


Have  recent  steps  — such  as  reducing 
the  number  of  Navy  people  with  high 
security  clearances  — worked?  What 
else  has  been  done  or  needs  to  be 
done? 

Trost:  We've  taken  quite  a few 
steps.  Reduction  in  security  clear- 
ances is  one.  By  reducing  the  number 
of  people  who  are  designated  as  hav- 
ing a need  to  know  regarding  sen- 
sitive or  highly  classified  informa- 
tion, we  reduce  the  base  from  which 
potential  espionage  cases  could 
develop. 

We've  also  taken  a lot  of  procedural 
steps  to  better  safeguard  and  control 
access  to  classified  information.  I 
think  those  steps  are  working. 

What  troubles  me  most  is  that  we 
have  no  way  of  absolutely  guaran- 
teeing that  we  will  discover  people 
who  are  driven  by  greed,  or  motiva- 
tions that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
type  of  individual  who  fits  the  stan- 
dard pattern  of  one  we  might  suspect 
of  espionage.  And  I'm  not  sure  that  in 
a free  society  we're  ever  going  to 
totally  protect  ourselves  from  that 
type  of  person. 
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What  we  have  to  do  is  ensure  that 
each  of  us  is  well  aware  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  those  individuals  most 
prone  to  engage  in  espionage.  On  a 
day-to-day  basis,  we  carefully  adhere 
to  very  well  established  guidelines  for 
the  control  of  access  to  classified  in- 
formation and  for  the  protection  of 
that  information.  On  each  occasion, 
when  we  come  across  such  an  inci- 
dent, we  properly  investigate  and 
prosecute  fully  those  who  engage  in 
espionage  and  this  is  a deterrent 
against  those  who  might  say,  "Well, 
that's  not  a bad  way  to  pick  up  a few 
bucks,  I think  I'll  try  it  and  it  will  be 
easy."  It  won't  be! 

All  Hands : Do  you  think  Opera- 
tion 111  Wind  has  put  an  end  to  Pen- 
tagon procurement  problems?  How 
much  of  an  impact  have  these  scan- 
dals had  on  our  ability  to  efficiently 
fund  our  top  priorities? 

Trost:  It  has  clearly  caused  us  some 
problems,  in  that  it  has  been  per- 
ceived to  be  a much  greater  problem 
than  it  actually  is.  If  one  looks  at  the 
numbers  of  people  involved,  one 
quickly  determines  that  very  few  of 
those  people  were  in  fact  government 
employees  and  none  of  them,  to  date, 
were  people  in  uniform.  That  latter 
fact  makes  me  feel  quite  good.  It's 
also  important  to  note  that  111  Wind 
is  an  investigation  that  grew  out  of  an 
internal  Navy  investigation.  It 
resulted  in  the  further  involvement  of 
the  FBI  and  the  subsequent  indict- 
ment of  a lot  of  people  who  were  guil- 
ty of  defrauding  the  government. 

I think  it's  important  for  us  to  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  work  very  quick- 
ly, and  actively  follow  through  on  any 
such  cases.  Ill  Wind  in  itself  focused 
on  some  aspects  of  Navy  procure- 
ment, but  won't  solve  all  defense  pro- 
curement ills  or  government  procure- 
ment ills.  I'm  struck  by  the  fact  that 
what  I read  just  about  the  frauds  tak- 
ing place  at  HUD  [Housing  and  Urban 
Development]  makes  the  fraud  in  111 


Wind  pale  by  comparison.  And  I'm 
quite  sure  those  investigations  will 
continue. 

The  problems  coming  from  all  this 
might  be  the  hampering  of  our  pro- 
curement process.  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  others  in  government  may 
put  even  greater  constraints  on  those 
with  responsibility  for  government 
procurement  — so  much  so,  that  they 
can't  carry  out  their  jobs.  The  answer 
isn't  more  regulation.  The  answer  is 
adherence  to  hopefully  simplified 
rules  and  regulations  that  govern- 
ment can  practice. 

All  Hands : Do  you  see  any  possi- 
bility that  budget  constraints  might 
cause  you  to  modify  OpTempo,  the 
six-month  deployment  limit? 

Trost:  We're  going  to  hold  to 
OpTempo  and  PersTempo  guidelines 
as  the  best  possible  way  to  keep  from 
putting  the  burden  of  reduced  forces 
on  the  backs  of  our  people.  I think  it's 
essential  that  we  adhere  to  those 
guidelines.  I also  think  it's  appropri- 
ate to  note  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  after  his  direction  to  reduce 
further  some  of  our  surface  comba- 
tant force  levels  and  some  of  our  P-3 
force  levels  in  this  most  recent  budget 
action,  also  stated  his  commitment  to 
help  sustain  the  Navy's  goals  for 
OpTempo  and  PersTempo.  That  said, 
we'll  find  ourselves  meeting  continu- 
ing demands  on  the  Navy  with  some- 
what fewer  forces  than  we  had  hoped 
to  have,  but  considerably  larger 
numbers  of  ships  than  we  had  just  a 
decade  ago. 

All  Hands : A recent  book  about 
women  in  the  military  — Brian  Mit- 
chell's Weak  Link  — claims  that 
women  are  a "bad  buy”  for  the  U.S. 
armed  forces  and  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
actually  prefer  men  over  women  for 
military  service,  but  are  reluctant  to 
say  so  publicly.  Can  you  comment  on 
these  allegations  and  offer  us  your 
perspective  about  Navy  women  and 


what  you  see  as  their  future  afloat? 

Trost:  I don't  concur  with  the  com- 
ments made  by  that  author.  I found 
it  interesting  that  he  can  state  the 
views  of  the  JCS  without  having  ever 
spoken  to  any  one  of  them,  either  col- 
lectively or  individually.  He  certain- 
ly never  contacted  me  and  he 
misstates  my  views  totally. 

I think  the  Navy  position  on  the 
role  of  women  in  the  service  is  rather 
clear  and  it's  been  frequently  restated. 
We  find  that  women  serve  a very  im- 
portant role  in  the  Navy.  They  are  do- 
ing their  jobs  well.  We  need  them.  We 
rely  on  them.  We  are  looking  at  ways 
to  enhance  their  roles,  rather  than  for 
ways  to  get  rid  of  them.  I think  the 
very  fact  that  we  have  a structure  in 
place  that  assures  that  the  role  of 
women  is  kept  at  the  fore  of  the 
thought  process  of  Navy  leadership  is 
important. 

The  fact  that  we  have  a mechanism 
to  ensure  equal  opportunity  across 
the  board  in  the  Navy  — not  just  for 
women,  but  for  everyone  in  the  Navy 
— I think  is  significant.  All  of  it,  con- 
tradicts the  statements  made  by  the 
author. 

All  Hands:  What's  the  Navy  doing 
to  limit  attrition,  particularly  first- 
term  attrition? 

Trost:  We've  taken  a number  of 
steps.  I was  particularly  concerned 
when  I learned  that  our  first-term 
attrition  hadn't  gone  down  despite 
the  fact  that  we've  been  recruiting 
higher  quality  people  into  the  service 
in  this  decade.  We've  taken  a look  at 
our  practices  in  recruit  training  and 
in  our  "A"  schools  and  in  other  train- 
ing pipelines  to  ensure  that  our  atti- 
tude is  one  of  being  success-oriented, 
rather  than  taking  the  easy  way  out 
when  someone  fails  to  fully  measure 
up  the  first  time.  We've  also  put  an 
emphasis  on  leadership  responsibil- 
ities, both  in  ensuring  better  leader- 
ship training  for  our  senior  enlisted 
personnel,  and  our  officers,  as  they  go 
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on  to  positions  of  higher  responsi- 
bility. We  also  emphasize  to  the  en- 
tire chain  of  command  the  fact  that 
it  is  leadership  which  makes  some- 
one perform  responsibly  in  a new  or- 
ganization where  he  may  or  may  not 
feel  very  comfortable  and  familiar. 

All  Hands : Is  that  why  the  Navy  is 
eliminating  LMET,  Leadership  and 
Management  Education  and  Train- 
ing, and  going  to  the  new  Career 
Leader  Development  Program? 

Trost:  The  basic  philosophy  of 
leadership  training  in  LMET  was  still 
very  valid.  What  we  need  to  do  is  en- 
sure that  we  have  a continuum  of 
training  which  focuses  on  individual 
requirements  throughout  an  individ- 
ual's career.  We  want  to  ensure  that, 
as  each  new  level  of  responsibility  is 
attained,  whether  it's  advancement 
within  the  enlisted  ranks  or  assign- 
ment of  officers  to  executive  officer 
and  command  positions,  that  the  in- 
dividual has  a refresher  course  in 
leadership  training  that  will  be  most 
effective  in  carrying  out  those  respon- 
sibilities. It's  really  an  emphasis  on 
better  organization  and  focus,  with- 
out changing  the  basic  philosophy 
behind  LMET. 

All  Hands : Last  year,  budget  con- 
straints forced  some  difficult  person- 
nel actions:  promotion  delays,  early 
outs,  etc.  The  situation  has  improved 
this  year.  What  does  the  future  hold? 

Trost:  We  feel  quite  good  right 
now.  We  were  able  in  FY89  to  avoid 
any  of  the  adverse  actions  that  we  had 
to  take  because  of  budget  constraints 
in  FY88.  This  success  was  based  on 
a number  of  factors.  We  had,  first  and 
foremost,  the  very  strong  stipport  of 
the  SecNav  in  approving  a reprogram- 
ming request  that  we  successfully 
pursued,  which  gave  us  full  funding 
of  our  military  personnel  account.  In 
addition,  there  has  been  very  active 
management  of  that  account  by 


VADM  Boorda  [Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel] and  his  subordinates  to  en- 
sure that  we  managed  properly  and 
didn't  have  to  delay  promotions,  force 
early  outs,  or  take  any  of  the  other  ac- 
tions which  we  really  found  unten- 
able last  year. 

For  the  FY90  budget,  we've  again 
ensured  that  we  transferred  funds 
from  procurement  accounts  into  the 
military  personnel  accounts  so  that 
those  accounts  would  remain  fully 
funded.  We  have  pursued  our  goals 
with  members  of  Congress  and  their 
staffs  to  ensure  that  they  understood 
the  importance  of  that  funding  and  to 
date  we  have  been  successful  in  main- 
taining that  account  fully  funded.  I'm 
optimistic  that  for  1990,  we  again 
will  be  able  to  properly  manage  our 
account  without  harming  our  people 
in  any  way. 

I am  concerned,  however,  about 
compensation,  which  we  do  not  con- 
trol directly.  We  have  watched  as  our 
people  were  brought  back  up  to 
relative  parity  with  their  civilian 
counterparts  at  the  beginning  of  the 
80s  and  now  once  again  face  a gap  in 
compensation  parity,  which  is  almost 
the  equivalent  of  what  we  saw  in  the 
late  '70s. 

We  demand  a lot  of  our  people.  We 
take  a lot  of  steps  to  ensure  that  they 
achieve  the  satisfaction  to  match  the 
challenges  they  face  in  the  Navy  and 
that  the  individuals  and  their  families 
are  properly  cared  for.  The  one  gap 
that  is  most  obvious  in  my  view  is 
the  compensation  gap.  I think  it's 
something  we're  going  to  have  to  con- 
vince Congress  to  close  up,  perhaps 
in  several  steps,  over  the  next  few 
years. 

All  Hands : In  recent  years,  the 
Navy  has  held  its  own  in  recruiting, 
but  just  barely.  The  Army  has  fallen 
below  its  quota  and  that's  a bad  omen 
for  all  the  services.  What  is  the  Navy 
doing  to  improve  recruiting,  not  just 


in  terms  of  the  numbers  and  quality 
of  recruits,  but  in  terms  of  making  life 
better  for  recruiters?  How  will  the 
new  Accession  and  Retention  Branch 
with  its  emphasis  on  marketing  and 
advertising  help? 

Trost:  We  have  been  successful  in 
meeting  our  goals  in  recruiting  — our 
quality  goals  as  well  as  our  numerical 
goals  — for  quite  a long  time.  It's 
taken  a lot  of  work  and  recmiting's 
increasingly  difficult  — we  recognize 
that  fact.  And  we  recognize  that  we 
haven't  had  recmiting  advertising 
dollars  in  the  amounts  necessary  to 
ensure  proper  awareness,  among  our 
nation's  youth,  of  what  the  Navy  can 
offer. 

We've  taken  a number  of  steps  — 
first  of  all  to  provide  for  greater  flex- 
ibility in  our  recruiting  process,  by 
shifting  more  recmiting  assets  to 
areas  where  there  are  more  potential 
recruits  available.  We  have  also 
worked  hard  to  improve  the  hours, 
workload  and  the  overall  amount  of 
support  for  our  recruiters. 

We  have  established  the  Accession 
and  Retention  Branch  to  focus  across 
the  board  on  recmiting,  attrition  and 
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retention,  since  all  three  are  so  close- 
ly tied  together.  We  hope  to  ensure 
that  a single  organization  will  have 
responsibility  for  oversight  of  the 
whole  program  that  impacts  the  total 
number  of  people  we  have  available 
to  do  the  job.  I do  think  that  this  ef- 
fort will  help  in  focusing  attention  on 
the  organization,  and  I am  also  hope- 
ful that  the  organization  will  be  able 
to  come  up  with  ideas  that  help  us 
make  people  more  aware  of  what  the 
Navy  offers  and  therefore  ease  the 
burden  on  the  recruiter. 

All  Hands : The  medical  communi- 
ty has  been  working  hard  to  improve 
both  its  image  and  its  ability  to  pro- 
vide services.  Many  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  last  year's  Blue  Ribbon 
Panel  are  being  put  in  place.  Are  Navy 
men  and  women  and  their  families 
receiving  the  best  possible  medical 
care?  Will  that  care  level  decline,  im- 
prove or  stay  the  same? 

Trost:  When  you  say  "best  possible 
medical  care,"  I say  "yes"  in  terms  of 
quality  of  care  available  to  our  Navy 
families.  However,  we  do  not  yet 
have  adequate  resources  to  provide  all 
the  quantity  of  care  we  would  like. 

Our  goal  is  to  provide  adequate  care 
across  the  board  for  active  duty 
personnel,  dependents  and  retirees. 
We  know  also  that  we  can  provide 
that  care  in  in-house  service  facilities 
at  less  cost  than  it  can  be  provided  for 
under  CHAMPUS.  So,  our  goal  is  to 
enhance  our  in-house  capability. 
We're  making  positive  steps  in  that 
direction.  But  we're  not  home  free 
yet,  because  it  takes  a lot  more  re- 
sources than  we  currently  have  avail- 
able to  close  the  gap. 

What  I foresee  is  an  improvement 
in  the  quantity  of  care  without  sacri- 
ficing the  quality  of  care  available, 
but  with  a continuing  dependency  on 
outside  care  through  CHAMPUS. 

All  Hands:  With  everything  the 


Navy  is  doing  on  its  shrinking  budget, 
how  does  drug  interdiction  fit  in? 

Trost:  Drug  interdiction  is  part  of 
our  effort  to  help  tackle  what's  real- 
ly a national  problem.  We  have 
devoted  a number  of  ship  steaming 
days  and  many  hours  of  aircraft  flight 
time  to  the  drug  surveillance  and  in- 
terdiction program.  That  effort  will 
continue. 

With  a reduction  of  surface  com- 
batants available  to  carry  out  that  job, 
as  well  as  to  meet  our  forward 
deployed  commitment  responsibili- 
ties, it  puts  a greater  burden  on  our 
operational  commanders  to  meet 
those  commitments.  However,  we 
have  no  option  but  to  carry  out  this 
mission. 

All  Hands:  When  base-closing 
legislation  was  proposed  a couple  of 
years  ago,  it  sounded  rather  sweeping, 
with  significant  impact  on  several 
large  Navy  facilities.  Now  that  the 
rubber  is  starting  to  meet  the  road,  it 
seems  that  there  will  be  little  real  im- 
pact on  Navy  facilities  or  people.  Is 
that  true,  or  is  it  just  the  calm  before 
the  storm?  How  do  you  see  base  clos- 
ings affecting  the  Navy  in  the  next 
five  to  10  years,  both  in  terms  of  the 
people  that  are  served  by  those  bases 
and  the  people  who  work  on  them? 

Trost:  We  need  to  think  back  to 
where  we  were  in  the  1970s.  People 
have  forgotten  that  in  the  early-  to 
mid-seventies,  we  reduced  our  base 
structure  by  almost  half  as  we  were 
cutting  down  on  total  force  structure 
subsequent  to  the  Vietnam  War.  That 
fact  became  obvious  to  the  Base 
Closure  and  Re-alignment  Commis- 
sion, I think,  which  noted  that  the 
Navy,  rather  than  having  surplus 
bases,  was  in  fact  seeking  more  bases 
under  the  strategic  homeporting  pro- 
gram in  order  to  properly  support  the 
growing,  modernized  fleet.  That 
resulted  in  a relatively  small  impact 
by  that  base  closure  commission  on 


Navy  bases,  and  I think  that  is  prop- 
erly so. 

I foresee  that  continuing  for  the 
future,  because  we  don't  have  a 
surplus  of  bases.  We  have  far  fewer  to- 
day than  we  had  just  20  years  ago,  and 
we've  been  very  careful  to  articulate 
and  properly  support  our  require- 
ments for  the  bases  that  we  already 
have. 

All  Hands:  What,  in  general,  is  the 
state  of  the  Navy? 

Trost:  The  state  of  the  Navy  is 
quite  high.  Readiness  is  good  across 
the  board.  Supportability,  sustain- 
ability, dedication,  professionalism, 
personnel  readiness  are  character- 
istics of  a truly  ready  force.  We  have 
been  able  to  meet  every  commitment 
laid  upon  us.  We  had  a challenge  by 
Libyan  fighter  jets  — and  a challenge 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  have  clearly 
made  strong  contributions  to  the  na- 
tion's effort  to  deter  crisis  situations. 
We  have  been  a major  instrument  in 
successful  foreign  policy  in  areas  such 
as  the  Persian  Gulf. 

All  Hands:  If  you  could  spend  six- 
ty seconds  talking  directly  to  every 
sailor,  what  would  you  say? 

Trost:  I'd  tell  them  that  they  are 
part  of  an  organization  that  they  all 
should  be  proud  to  serve  in.  They  all 
clearly  are,  or  we  wouldn't  enjoy  the 
high  retention  we  do  today.  Our  Navy 
has  done  a superb  job  in  meeting  its 
nationally  tasked  commitments.  We 
do  so  in  such  a way  that  we  get  the 
admiration  of  everyone  who  comes 
out  to  take  a look  at  our  ships,  squad- 
rons and  support  activities.  They 
can't  help  but  note  the  quality  and 
dedication  of  our  people. 

Our  people  are  doing  a superb  job. 
They're  proving  that  the  emphasis 
and  high  priority  we  put  on  our  per- 
sonnel does  pay  off. 

And  so  I say  to  all  our  people,  "Stay 
on  course."  □ 
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‘Somebody 
down  there 
likes  me’ 

A student’s  best  friend:  the  LSO 


Story  by  JOC  Robin  Barnette 
Photos  by  PHl(AC)  Scott  M.  Allen 


Garrier  pilots  may  get  the 
glory,  but  they  don't  land 
the  Navy's  powerful  jets  on 
aircraft  carrier  decks  by  themselves. 
From  a small  platform  near  the  stem 
of  every  aircraft  carrier,  landing  sig- 
nal officers  wield  the  power  to  OK 
pilots  to  land,  or  "wave  them  off," 
sending  them  around  for  another  try 
at  the  deck. 

In  fact,  the  LSOs  are  officially 
charged,  in  the  LSO  naval  aviation 
training  and  operations  procedures 
standardization  manual,  with  the 
"safe  and  expeditious  recovery  of  air- 
craft" aboard  carriers.  From  their  van- 
tage point  at  the  edge  of  the  flight 
deck,  LSOs  guide  pilots  in,  then  eval- 
uate and  grade  each  landing. 

The  relationship  between  the  pilot 
and  the  LSO  is  important,  one  of  the 
most  vital  in  all  of  naval  aviation,  and 


the  relationship  between  them  is  first 
established  in  flight  training. 

A student  jet  pilot  works  with  an 
LSO  for  the  first  time  12  to  14 
months  into  flight  training.  "The 
students  first  officially  work  with  the 
LSOs  in  this  carrier  qualification 
phase,"  said  LT  Charlie  Gay,  Train- 
ing Air  Wing  3 LSO  and  flight  instruc- 
tor at  Naval  Air  Station  Chase  Field, 
Beeville,  Texas.  "It  may  be  the  first 
time  they  work  with  LSOs,  but  it 
won't  be  the  last." 

The  heart  of  the  carrier  qualifica- 
tion stage  of  training  is  the  FCLP,  the 
field  carrier  landing  practice.  During 
this  two-week  preparation  for  their 
first  carrier  landing,  each  student  gets 
10  opportunities  — called  "bounce 
periods"  — to  practice  carrier  land- 
ings on  land.  Most  of  the  FCLPs  for 
Gay's  students  — and  other  Beeville 


trainees  — are  held  at  Naval  Auxil- 
iary Landing  Field  Goliad,  35  miles 
from  NAS  Chase  Field. 

* * * 

Before  heading  out  for  the  day's 
FCLP,  Gay  briefs  his  six  students  to 
prepare  them  for  their  ninth  bounce 
period.  "Fly  the  ball,"  he  says.  "Don't 
let  it  get  away  from  you."  The  "ball" 
or  "meatball"  is  a bar  of  yellow  light 
in  the  Fresnel  lens,  which  looks  like 
a ball  from  the  pilot's  perspective. 
The  special  lens  concentrates  light  in- 
to a narrow  beam.  The  pilot  keeps 
this  light  centered  between  a row  of 
green  lights  on  either  side  to  make  his 
landing.  "Keep  the  ball  in  the  mid- 
dle," Gay  urges  his  students.  "Don't 
settle  for  a little  low  or  a little  high." 
Fie  wants  them  to  strive  for  the  per- 
fect landing  every  time. 

At  the  airfield,  Gay  and  his  stu- 
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dents  have  to  wait  for  their  30-minute 
"window"  to  complete  today's  FCLPs; 
other  students  — some  in  T2-C 
Buckeye s,  others  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced trainers,  the  A4-J  Skyhawk  — 
are  also  doing  FCLPs. 

When  the  time  comes,  Gay  and 
another  LSO  hop  in  a van  and  drive 
out  to  the  edge  of  the  runway.  Goliad 
has  the  luxury  of  a small  shack  for 
LSOs  to  work  in,  glassed  in  on  all 
sides.  The  shack  is  air-conditioned, 
which  makes  it  preferable  to  standing 
in  the  glaring  heat  of  the  south  Texas 
sun,  which  is  what  they  have  to  do 
if  the  FCLPs  are  done  at  Chase  Field. 

A third  man  joins  Gay  and  the  sec- 
ond LSO.  He  is  today's  "writer"  for 
the  FCLP  — responsible  for  recording 
in  LSO  shorthand  Gay's  ongoing 
evaluation  of  the  students'  landings. 

As  each  student  comes  in  on  a pass, 


he  calls  in  his  approach,  identifying 
himself,  his  plane  and  "calling  the 
ball,"  announcing  that  he  has  the 
yellow  bar  in  sight.  With  only  about 
30  seconds  between  one  pilot's  touch 
down  and  the  next,  Gay  keeps  up  a 
constant  patter  of  commentary  to  the 
writer,  who  records  it  all  on  a small 
card.  "Low  in  the  middle  . . . high  in 
close  . . . too  much  power.  ..." 

The  T-2s  touch  the  runway  about 
100  feet  away  from  the  shack.  Com- 
municating requires  constant  shout- 
ing — everyone  wears  hearing  protec- 
tion because  the  glass  does  little  to 
dampen  the  noisy  roar  of  the  jets. 

As  needed,  Gay  also  talks  on  the 
radio  to  each  student  — giving  the 
previous  student  a few  seconds  of 
feedback  on  his  pass,  giving  the  next 
student  input  on  his  approach  — and 
manages  somehow  to  listen  to  the 


LSO  talks  to  a student  pilot  during  car- 
rier landing  practice. 

suggestions  and  comments  of  the  sec- 
ond LSO  who  is  helping  keep  track  of 
the  students. 

"Jackson  was  high  and  fast  out  of 
the  turn,"  Gay  says  to  the  writer.  But 
even  as  Gay  evaluates  Jackson,  his 
eyes  are  already  on  the  next  jet  com- 
ing in.  "Round  four,"  announces  the 
writer,  indicating  that  all  the  stu- 
dents have  completed  three  passes. 
He  continues  to  scribble  furiously. 
The  radio  crackles  with  static  as  the 
next  student  calls  the  ball.  "Roger, 
ball,"  Gay  says  into  the  radio.  To  the 
writer  he  says,  "What  does  this  guy 
need?"  "A  wave-off,"  the  writer 
responds. 

Gay  holds  in  his  hand  the  "pickle," 
the  control  that  triggers  the  red 
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"wave  off"  lights,  signaling  pilots  to 
add  full  power  and  not  to  land.  He 
pushes  the  button  and  the  lights  flash 
red;  the  jet  roars  away  from  the  run- 
way without  touching  down.  On  a 
carrier  deck,  the  wave-off  lights  are 
used  to  signal  pilots  that  it's  unsafe 
to  land,  either  because  of  an  unsafe 
approach,  or  because  of  an  unsafe  con- 
dition on  deck. 

The  bounce  period  is  over  when 
each  student  has  made  six  passes. 
Gay  heads  back  to  Goliad  Field's  lone 
building  — a combination  fire  house, 
crash  house,  office  building,  lounge, 
briefing  room  and  medical  depart- 
ment — to  debrief  his  students. 

The  session  is  informal,  but  busi- 
nesslike. The  students  sit  in  a semi- 
circle at  small  desks  with  Gay  seated 


in  front  of  them.  Gay  refers  to  the 
evaluation  cards  filled  out  by  the 
writer  as  he  discusses  the  passes  of 
each  student.  A student's  entire 
history  in  the  carrier  qualification 
phase  is  on  the  card,  so  Gay  can  easi- 
ly talk  about  the  previous  eight 
bounce  periods  in  addition  to  today's. 
He  reconstructs  each  pass  from  the 
notes  and  clearly  recalls  what  hap- 
pened. Gay's  goal  is  plainly  not  to 
simply  evaluate  the  student's  flying, 
but  to  teach  him  how  to  think  for 
himself  and  make  needed  corrections 
to  maintain  a satisfactory  approach. 

"You  need  to  figure  out  in  your 
own  mind  why  you're  coming  in 
low,"  he  says  to  one  student,  "and 
what  you  need  to  do  to  correct  it." 

The  students  are  impressed  by  the 


LSO's  ability  to  remember  in  detail 
what  they  did  on  each  pass. 

"We'll  come  in  here  for  a debrief 
and  there's  been  six  of  us  flying  six 
passes  — that's  36  passes,"  said  one 
student,  Marine  1st  Lieutenant  Mark 
Brewster.  "And  the  LSO  will  come  in 
here  and  remember  that  single  pass 
— and  when  you  think  back,  you  say, 
'Yeah,  that's  what  I did.'  " 

"I  went  out  and  sat  with  the  LSOs 
for  a couple  of  bounce  periods,"  said 
another  student,  Marine  1st  Lt.  Peter 
Harmon.  "You  think  there's  no  way 
they  can  tell  whether  you're  going 
fast  or  slow,  high  or  low.  But  then  I 
realized  they  can  see  everything." 

During  their  first  two  FCLPs,  the 
students  have  an  instructor  riding  in 
the  back  seat  in  addition  to  the  LSO 
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on  the  ground.  This  helps  the  stu- 
dents gain  confidence  in  the  LSO's 
abilities. 

"It's  amazing,"  said  Brewster,  "that 
when  you're  with  an  experienced 
pilot  [in  the  back  seat]  he'll  tell  you 
things  you're  doing  wrong  coming 
down  the  groove  — and  when  you  get 
your  card  afterward,  it's  almost  ver- 
batim what  that  LSO  has  written. 
That  really  shows  us  the  expertise  of 
the  LSO." 

"We  hadn't  worked  with  an  LSO  at 
all  [until  this  phase  of  the  training]," 
said  student  pilot  Naval  Cadet  James 
Jackson.  "We  were  wondering  what 
kind  of  attitude  they  were  going  to 
have  in  this  whole  evolution.  What 
surprised  me  was  that  they  were  real 
calm. 


"We  make  the  same  mistakes  on 
each  pass  — and  we  know  we're  do- 
ing it  and  trying  to  correct  for  it," 
Jackson  continued.  "But  they  see  it 
every  time,  and  we're  wondering  why 
they're  not  screaming,  blowing  the 
radio  out.  They're  real  patient." 

Gay's  students  gain  a lot  of  con- 
fidence during  their  week  and  a half 
of  training  and  anticipate  their  carrier 
quals  aboard  USS  Lexington  (AVT 
16),  only  a few  days  away. 

"Everything  went  pretty  good  to- 
day," said  student  pilot  ENS  Robby 
Chason,  "and  coming  in  from  the 
flight  I was  thinking,  'If  I do  this  just 
like  I did  today,  I can  make  it!'  But 
then  I'll  go  home  and  start  thinking 
about  it  and  the  doubt  will  start 
creeping  in." 


Opposite  page:  A student  pilot’s  view 
of  the  landing  strip.  Left:  Students 
get  a detailed  briefing  before  flying  to 
a carrier  for  the  first  time.  Below  left: 
Learning  to  ‘‘fly  the  ball’’  using  the 
Fresnel  lens  is  part  science,  part  art. 

The  students  all  look  forward  — 
nervously  — to  that  first  carrier  land- 
ing, and  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
LSO  instructor  who  will  be  waving 
them  aboard  when  they  get  there  will 
be  the  same  one  they've  been  work- 
ing with  all  week. 

"That's  a nice  thing,  when  you 
think  about  it,"  said  Harmon. 
"You've  built  up  a real  relationship 
with  that  particular  LSO  down  there 
on  that  deck.  It's  not  a ship's  LSO 
who  is  just  a voice  to  us,  with  no 
name  or  face." 

The  LSOs  also  feel  a relationship 
with  their  students  and  are  motivated 
by  a desire  to  be  on  that  carrier  deck 
for  them  — to  teach  them  and  help 
them  become  qualified  carrier  pilots. 

"When  I was  a student,  my  LSO 
seemed  to  be  the  kind  of  guy  who 
would  be  there  'on  a dark  and  stormy 
night,' " said  LT  Bob  Julius,  an  LSO 
instructor  with  Training  Squadron 
26.  "He  was  the  kind  of  person  you 
could  count  on  in  trouble.  Just  the 
way  he  said  'roger,  hall'  had  a calm- 
ing influence  on  me.  I want  to  fill  that 
role  for  others." 

"All  the  LSOs  I knew  were  always 
looked  up  to  in  the  squadron  and  the 
air  wing,"  said  another  LSO  instruc- 
tor, LT  Mike  Petersen,  of  VT  24.  "The 
LSOs  didn't  always  have  the  highest 
grades,  but  the  ones  I'd  known  always 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about. 
They  helped  me  improve  my  flying." 

An  LSO  is  a carrier  pilot  who  waves 
— controls  landings  — for  other  pilots 
in  addition  to  his  own  flying  duties. 
It  means  putting  in  a lot  of  extra 
hours,  and  to  some  extent  cuts  down 
on  the  LSO's  flight  hours.  It's  usually 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  LSO,  and 
flight  time  is  something  pilots  usu- 
ally don't  want  to  give  up.  So  why  do 
some  volunteer?  The  answer  is  both 
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professional  and  political. 

"Number  one,  it  improves  your 
skills,"  Gay  said,  "because  you're 
dealing  with  landing  so  much,  you're 
harder  on  yourself  — you're  just 
thinking  about  it  more  often. 

"Number  two,  you  get  to  interface 
a lot  more  with  the  rest  of  the  air 
wing  on  the  ship,"  he  continued. 
"Because  you're  an  LSO,  you  have  to 
go  around  and  debrief  all  the  pilots 
after  they  land.  So  you're  meeting  a 
lot  of  people.  That  just  helps  you  out 
in  the  long  ran.  It's  a good  career 
move.  It  opens  other  doors." 

The  instructor  LSOs  at  the  jet  train- 
ing squadrons  in  Beeville  and 
Kingsville,  Texas,  Meridian,  Miss., 
and  Pensacola,  Fla.,  bring  new  strike 
carrier  pilots  into  the  Navy  com- 
munity — and  also  lay  the  foundation 
for  a relationship  that  the  pilots  will 
have  with  LSOs  throughout  their 
careers. 

"The  relationship  is  very  impor- 
tant," said  Petersen.  "The  LSO  is 
tasked  with  getting  the  squadron 
pilots  ready  to  go  out  to  the  ship.  And 
he  trains  the  naval  flight  officers  for 
the  two-seat  planes  — we  do  training 
in  night  landings  and  bad  weather  — 
it  takes  up  a lot  of  time." 

The  training  includes  evaluating 
every  carrier  landing  pilots  make. 

"Every  single  carrier  landing  that's 
made  is  graded  by  the  LSO  who's 
waving  that  pass,"  Gay  said.  "Not 
only  is  it  graded  and  recorded,  the  ac- 
tual scores  are  posted  in  every  ready 
room  for  the  entire  squadron  to  see. 
That's  an  indication  of  the  impor- 
tance placed  on  landings." 

The  key  phrase  is  "importance 
placed  on  landings,"  not  the  impor- 
tance of  grades. 

"Grading  is  really  secondary  to  the 
LSO,"  explained  LT  Julius.  "We're 
not  grading  for  competition,  but  to 
make  the  flying  better.  Sometimes 
the  relationship  between  LSOs  and 
the  other  pilots  becomes  adversarial, 


and  that's  bad.  Grading  encourages 
the  pilots  to  do  their  best  — because 
they're  competitive  — but  the  pilots 
can  also  take  it  too  seriously  and  get 
nit-picky." 

Julius  stressed  the  importance  of  an 
LSO  carefully  evaluating  both  the  stu- 
dent pilots  he's  training  now  and  the 
more  experienced  fleet  pilots:  anyone 
can  develop  bad  habits. 

"We  look  for  trends,"  he  said.  "We 
can't  ever  take  a pilot  for  granted  — 
we  have  to  take  landings  seriously 
every  time." 

Because  the  LSO  is  responsible  for 
evaluating  other  pilots,  he  has  to  keep 
his  own  piloting  skills  up  to  par. 

"Here  in  the  training  squadrons,  we 
have  the  benefit  of  higher  rank  over 
the  students,"  Julius  said.  "But  even 
so,  our  credibility  is  important 
because  the  students  can  recognize  if 
you're  trying  to  snow  them.  In  the 
fleet,  our  credibility  is  even  more  im- 
portant, because  we're  dealing  with 
peers  or  even  seniors." 


* * * 

Gay's  students  join  other  students 
from  the  training  squadron  for  one  of 
the  final  briefs  in  the  last  days  before 
flying  out  to  Lexington  for  the  carrier 
qual.  The  brief  goes  into  every  detail, 
from  the  moment  the  students  climb 
into  the  cockpits  of  their  T-2s  at 
Chase  Field  to  their  return  to  the 
"beach"  when  it's  all  over. 

"Do  what  that  LSO  tells  you  out  at 
the  boat,"  says  the  XO  of  VT  26  in  in- 
troductory remarks.  "The  only  way 
you'll  be  sent  home  is  if  you  don't  res- 
pond." It  happens  — a student  can 
manage  to  mess  up  so  badly  he's  sent 
"home"  to  his  squadron  from  the 
ship.  That  possibility  is  on  the  mind 
of  every  nervous  student. 

A couple  of  days  later,  the  LSOs  are 
on  board  Lexington,  off  the  southern 
coast  of  Texas  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
waiting  for  their  students  to  fly  out 
from  Beeville. 

LT  Gay  is  on  the  LSO  platform, 
located  at  the  edge  of  the  flight  deck, 
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on  the  ship's  port  side,  near  the  stem. 
Another  LSO,  LT  Dave  Dallas,  is 
with  him,  because  two  of  Dallas' 
students  are  flying  in  the  same  group 
with  Gay's  students.  LT  Julius  is 
there,  too,  serving  as  backup  and 
another  pilot  will  be  the  writer. 

Two  enlisted  "Lex"  crew  members 
are  also  on  hand  — a "green  shirt"  an- 
nounces whether  the  deck  is  foul  or 
clear;  a "blue  shirt"  keeps  an  eagle 
eye  on  whether  the  pilot  has  lowered 
landing  gear  and  hook  as  the  jet  ap- 
proaches the  ship. 

Even  though  the  small  platform  is 
already  crowded,  a couple  of  extra 
LSOs  come  and  go,  lending  a hand  as 
needed.  They're  welcome,  because 
the  ship's  air  boss  and  his  second  in 
command  — the  mini-boss  — each 
have  phone  lines  to  the  LSO  platform 
and  call  frequently  to  talk  to  the  LSOs 
about  the  students  making  their 
passes,  conditions  on  the  deck,  etc. 

A jet  in  the  pattern  comes  around 
and  "settles  into  the  groove,"  the  ap- 


proach to  the  deck.  The  green  shirt  is 
shouting,  "Foul  deck!  Foul  deck!" 
Gay  and  Dallas  hold  the  "pickles"  in 
the  air,  a signal  to  everyone  that 
they're  heeding  the  foul  deck  call  and 
are  ready  to  wave  off  the  pilot.  Gay 
talks  into  the  radio  to  the  student, 
giving  pointers  on  how  to  correct  for 
a good  landing.  The  plane  comes  in 
rapidly  — at  what  seems  the  last  sec- 
ond, the  green  shirt  yells,  "Clear 
deck!"  The  LSOs  drop  the  pickles  to 
their  sides.  All  eyes  are  fixed  on  the 
jet  — the  aircraft  dips  slightly  from 
side  to  side,  constantly  correcting  — 
closer,  closer  — the  T-2  roars  past  — 
every  head  turns  — it's  a trap! 

The  LSO  is  already  shouting  into 
the  writer's  ear,  giving  his  critique 
and  turning  around  to  get  the  second 
jet  in  sight.  The  air  boss'  phone 
buzzes,  barely  discernible  over  the 
noisy  deck  operations;  one  of  the  "ex- 
tra" LSOs  handles  the  call.  The  blue 
shirt  has  binoculars  trained  on  a third 
jet  in  line:  "All  down  at  the  180!" 


Far  left:  A small  crowd  on  the  LSO 
platform  greets  a student  pilot’s  ap- 
proach to  USS  Lexington.  Left:  By 
holding  the  “pickle”  — the  control 
for  the  wave-off  lights  — in  the  air 
over  his  head  the  LSO  signals  that 
the  deck  isn’t  cleared  for  a landing. 
Below:  A student  pilot  attempts  his 
first  “trap”  on  a carrier. 

A critique  of  the  second  jet's  ap- 
proach by  the  LSO  covers  his  position 
abeam  the  ship,  then  his  turn  and  his 
approach.  The  student  pilot  calls  the 
ball  and  the  LSO  answers,  "Roger, 
ball."  The  green  shirt  is  screaming, 
"Foul  deck!"  The  jet  fuel  is  thick  in 
the  air,-  everyone's  eyes  are  aching, 
straining,  watering  with  a mix  of  jet 
fuel  fumes  and  sweat  in  the  Gulf's 
hot  sun. 

It  seems  chaotic,  but  it's  controlled 
chaos.  They  all  know  exactly  what 
they're  doing  — except  for  the  stu- 
dent pilot  who  is  entering  this  en- 
vironment for  the  first  time.  And 
even  when  the  pilot  is  a veteran  of 
many  carrier  landings,  there  are  too 
many  variables,  too  much  potential 
for  disaster  on  the  flight  deck  for  the 
pilot  to  land  without  guidance. 

That's  why  the  LSO/pilot  relation- 
ship is  so  important. 

* * * 

Several  days  later,  back  at  Chase 
Field,  the  students  are  exhilarated 
over  their  experience  — they  all 
"qual'ed"  — and  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  their  LSOs. 

"I  don't  think  words  can  describe 
the  experience,"  said  Harmon.  "It 
was  like  nothing  I ever  imagined  — 
it  was  so  much  fun,  I couldn't  even 
see  straight! 

"The  LSOs  were  really  good,"  he 
continued.  "Some  of  my  passes 
weren't  real  pretty,  but  the  LSOs  were 
there,  they  knew  I was  learning  and 
just  said  to  me,  'Take  it  easy.'" 

Another  student,  Jackson,  said 
simply,  "It  was  a big  relief  to  hear  the 
voice  of  someone  you  knew."  □ 


Barnette  is  assistant  editor  of  All  Hands. 
Allen  is  a photo] ournalist  with  All  Hands. 
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Just  like  home 

Isolation  brings  Goliad  crew  together. 


Story  by  JOC  Robin  Barnette,  photos  by  PHl(AC)  Scott  M.  Allen 


"I  was  on  a tender  in  Charleston, 
S.C.,  and  the  detailer  asked,  'Where 
do  you  want  to  go?'"  said  Electronics 
Technician  1st  Class  William  Cassel. 
"I  said,  'anywhere  in  Texas,'  and  got 
orders  here,  to  NALF  Goliad. 

"My  first  question  was,  'What's  an 
NALF?"'  continued  the  black-shoe 
sailor,  "and  my  second  question  was, 
'Where  is  it?' " 

But  Cassel,  the  Goliad  crew's 
leading  petty  officer,  doesn't  regret 
his  assignment.  "The  people  out  here 
are  great  to  work  with  — everybody 
helps  everybody." 

Naval  Auxiliary  Landing  Field 
Goliad  is  located  28  miles  from  the 
town  of  Beeville,  Texas,  and  35  miles 
from  Naval  Air  Station  Chase  Field. 
Nobody  denies  it's  in  the  middle  of 
nowhere.  But  what  it  lacks  in  conve- 
nience, it  more  than  makes  up  for  in 


teamwork  and  family  spirit. 

During  a five-day  period  in  May, 
there  were  5,000  aircraft  operations  at 
Goliad;  the  busiest  day  saw  1,223 
operations.  And  two  days  were  ex- 
tended to  include  night  operations. 
All  the  work  was  handled  by  the 
Goliad  crew  — about  30  people  in  all. 

It  isn't  that  busy  every  week,  but 
there's  never  a shortage  of  work  at 
NALF  Goliad. 

"Our  yearly  ops  average  about 
56,000,"  said  the  officer  in  charge, 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  4 Mike  Greiner. 
"The  sailors  also  maintain  800  acres 
of  pasture  — mowing  around  the  taxi- 
ways  and  the  lights  — and  they  pro- 
vide their  own  security,  do  their  own 
housekeeping.  I like  their  attitude  — 
nothing's  too  hard.  They're  always 
one  or  two  steps  ahead,  wanting  to 
please. 


"They're  a very  close-knit  group," 
he  continued.  "They  fight  and  fend 
for  themselves.  They  thrive  on  their 
own  esprit  de  corps." 

That  esprit  de  corps  includes  both 
the  sailors  and  civilians  at  Goliad, 
and  is  extended  to  the  many  pilots 
and  student  pilots  who  come  to 
Goliad  for  air  operations. 

"At  larger  fields  the  fire  crew 
doesn't  get  any  contact  with  the 
pilots,"  said  Lanny  Holland,  the 
civilian  crash  captain.  "It's  different 
here  — we  get  to  know  the  pilots.  It's 
the  personal  touch  — the  close  work- 
ing conditions.  If  there's  a problem 
with  an  aircraft,  the  crash  crew 
knows  that  pilot  — they've  eaten 
dinner  together." 

Goliad  doesn't  rate  a messing  facili- 
ty — and  there's  no  restaurant  (or 
anything  else)  close  by,  where  people 
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can  get  food  — so  the  crew  at  the 
NALF  provides  chow  in  addition 
to  more  typical  airfield  services. 
They're  famous  for  their  Mexican 
dinners  — beef  enchiladas  covered  in 
sauce,  or  pinto  beans  with  com  bread, 
both  liberally  laced  with  jalepeho 
peppers. 

"The  cooking  was  a tradition 
started  long  before  I got  here,"  said 
Senior  Chief  Aviation  Boatswain's 
Mate  Daniel  Fernandez,  the  leading 
chief.  "The  pilots  come  out  for  most 
of  the  day,  so  for  a small  fee  to  cover 
our  expenses,  we  cook.  We've  built 
up  a reputation  as  a good  place  to 
eat." 

The  esprit  de  corps  at  Goliad  ex- 
tends into  the  community.  At  the 
field's  20th  anniversary  celebration 
last  spring,  the  NALF  signed  a mutual 
aid  agreement  with  the  surrounding 
county.  In  case  of  fire,  for  example, 
Goliad  and  the  county  can  team  up 
to  fight  it. 

"Since  we  signed  the  agreement," 
crash  captain  Holland  said,  "a  lot  of 
local  landowners  are  stopping  by  to 
say  hello,  have  a cup  of  coffee  with 
us.  They're  bringing  their  kids  to 
watch  the  air  ops." 

The  community  outreach  doesn't 
stop  there,  however  — Goliad  holds 
a food  drive  every  Thanksgiving  and 
a toy  and  clothing  drive  every 
Christmas  for  the  needy  in  the  closest 
town,  Berclair,  population  70.  Many 
of  those  are  migrant  farm  workers;  90 
percent  live  below  the  poverty  level 
and  60  percent  are  single-parent 
families. 

"When  we  started,  they  were 
suspicious  and  surprised,"  said 
Holland,  "but  we  do  care.  We  have  all 
lived  in  that  situation,  or  know  those 
who  have."  Holland  has  worked  at 
Goliad  for  1 7 years  and  grew  up  in  the 
local  area. 

Goliad  Field  is  also  known  for  its 
recreational  opportunities.  For 
hunters,  there  are  deer,  wild  hogs, 
dove  and  quail. 

"We  follow  the  state  regulations  on 


fishing  and  hunting,"  said  LPO 
Cassel.  "We've  caught  record-size  fish 
from  the  lake."  Langley  Lake  is  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  building, 
fed  by  run-off.  "We  caught  a bass  that 
was  29  and  a half  inches,"  he  said. 

For  those  not  into  hunting  and 
fishing,  Goliad  boasts  a small  recrea- 
tion "center."  Hooper  Hall,  named  for 
a Goliad  sailor  killed  years  ago  in  a 
traffic  accident,  is  open  when  flight 
operations  are  over  and  has  a pool 
table  and  a ping-pong  table.  Aviation 
Boatswain's  Mate  (Electrical)  1st 
Class  Jerry  Witzke  is  working  on  an 
extension  to  the  center,  plans  to 
screen  in  the  patio  and  wants  to  put 
up  a fence  around  the  area  for  visiting 
families  and  children. 

"When  we  get  a chance,  we  try  to 
have  family  days  out  here,"  Witzke 
said.  "We  do  a lot  of  barbecuing.  I'm 
planning  on  a new  barbecue  pit  and 
I want  to  make  some  more  tables." 

If  Goliad  is  starting  to  sound  like 
a vacation  spot,  remember  the  5,000 
air  ops  in  that  five  days  in  May.  The 
rush  of  work  is  determined  by  the 
schedule  of  classes  at  Chase  Field 
training  squadrons  — so  Goliad 
sailors  and  civilians  have  to  be 
flexible. 

"This  is  the  best  duty  station  I've 
ever  been  at,"  said  Air  Traffic  Con- 
troller 1st  Class  Darrell  Jones. 
Previously  stationed  aboard  USS  Cor- 
al Sea  (CV  43),  Jones  has  an  apprecia- 
tion for  the  generally  less  stressful  life 
at  Goliad.  "However,  during  the  field 
carrier  landing  practices,  the  tempo 


For  the  NALF  Goliad  "family,”  life 
revolves  around  the  kitchen. 

picks  up  quite  a bit  around  here." 

Another  sailor  agrees  about  the 
tempo  of  operations.  "We'll  start  at 
8:00  in  the  morning,  with  no  break 
till  maybe  1 p.m.  Sometimes  we're 
not  even  that  lucky,"  said  Aviation 
Boatswain's  Mate  (Fuels)  3rd  Class 
Jimmy  Antoine. 

Antoine  and  the  civilian  fueler  he 
works  with  strive  to  give  the  best 
possible  service  to  the  pilots.  "We 
fuel  them  fast  and  come  in  [to  the 
lounge]  and  say,  'Sir,  your  plane  is 
fueled  and  ready  whenever  you  want 
to  go.'  I think  they  appreciate  the 
service."  The  mutual  respect  that  is 
shared  among  the  sailors,  officers  and 
civilians  enables  them  to  work 
together  comfortably  in  Goliad's  tight 
quarters.  There's  no  room  for  segrega- 
tion of  officers  from  enlisted  — 
there's  one  head,  one  lounge. 

"When  everybody's  together  here, 
it's  not  like  'you're  senior,  I'm 
junior,"'  said  Antoine,  trying  to  ex- 
plain the  relationship  between  pilots 
and  support  personnel.  "We  rent 
movies  and  all  sit  together  to  watch." 

And  everybody  mbs  elbows  in  the 
kitchen,  dishing  up  plates  of  Mexican 
pinto  beans  and  com  bread  with  hot 
peppers. 

Concluded  Antoine,  "It  feels  like 
home."  □ 

Barnette  is  assistant  editor  of  All  Hands. 
Allen  is  a photo] ournalist  with  All  Hands. 
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USS  Lexington 


Carrier’s  dual  missions  essential  to  Navy,  public. 


The  U.S.  Navy's  newest  carrier  rap- 
idly steamed  to  the  Pacific  theater  in 
1943  to  join  the  fight  against  Tojo's 
Japan. 

Also  in  1943,  Tokyo  Rose  declared 
her  sunk. 

In  1944  she  sustained  a torpedo  hit 
and  a kamikaze  strike  that  nearly 
wiped  out  the  signal  bridge  and  killed 
47  men.  However,  USS  Lexington 
(CV  16)  rebounded  to  sink  more  than 
one  million  tons  of  Japanese  shipping 
and  destroy  1,000  enemy  aircraft  in 
21  months  of  combat. 

Today's  Lexington  has  a dual  mis- 
sion: get  new  Navy  pilots  carrier 
qualified  and  show  the  public  what 
naval  aviation  is  all  about. 

Since  1962,  USS  Lexington  (AVT 
16)  — AVT  for  auxiliary  aircraft  land- 
ing ship  — has  served  as  the  platform 
for  carrier  qualifying  student  naval 
aviators  and  requalifying  fleet  and  re- 
serve squadron  pilots.  Accomplishing 
the  mission  means  lots  of  underway 
time  — nearly  100  days  a year  — 
operating  off  the  coasts  of  Pensacola, 
Corpus  Christi,  and  Key  West,  Fla. 


Story  by  fOC  Dave  Marr 

"A  big  misconception  about  USS 
Lexington,"  said  CAPT  C.  Flack 
Logan,  the  ship's  commanding  of- 
ficer, "is  that  we  don't  do  much  of 
anything  except  steam  around  in  our 
own  private  'pond.'  Actually,  we  ac- 
cumulate about  15,000  carrier  ar- 
rested landings  a year.  A 'big  deck' 
carrier  may  average  between  10,000 
and  12,000  in  the  same  amount  of 
time. 

"Sure  it's  46  years  old,  but  Lex- 
ington is  the  Navy's  no-frills  alter- 
native for  training  pilots.  It's  cost  ef- 
fective, and  very  well  maintained," 
he  added. 

In  addition,  the  public  turns  out  for 
tours  in  droves,  especially  since  Lex- 
ington's move  from  Naval  Air  Station 
Pensacola  to  the  downtown  Port  of 
Pensacola  last  spring.  In  1989,  "Lady 
Lex"  is  expected  to  attract  70,000  peo- 
ple — a statistic  essentially  unheard 
of  among  active  aircraft  carriers. 

"People  don't  realize  that  we  do  get 
under  way  for  our  10  to  14-day  carrier 
qualification  periods,"  pointed  out  LT 
Roberta  McCorkle,  the  carrier's 


public  affairs  officer  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  coordinating  the  bustling  tours 
program.  "So  when  the  pier  is  vacant, 
they're  amazed  and  confused  at  the 
same  time.  Their  museum  vanished!" 

Those  fortunate  enough  to  catch 
the  ship  in  port  get  a tour  through  the 
hangar  bay  and  flight  deck  by  crew 
members.  Everybody  aboard  is  ex- 
pected to  give  a tour  at  a moment's 
notice  — no  questions  asked. 

"I  get  a kick  out  of  showing  people 
the  ship,  because  they're  over- 
whelmed with  the  things  we  can  do," 
said  Airman  Stephen  Williams,  who 
works  in  V-2  Division's  administra- 
tion office  but  serves  as  a tour  guide 
every  duty  day  as  needed. 

Bank  presidents,  educators  and 
other  influential  members  of  com- 
munities nationwide  also  tour  the 
ship  through  the  Civilian  Orientation 
Cruise  program.  Groups  are  flown  to 
the  ship  when  under  way  to  observe 
flight  operations  and  tour  the  ship. 

"After  we  show  them  what  Lexing- 
ton and  naval  aviation  has  to  offer," 
said  CAPT  Logan,  "they  become  sup- 
portive of  the  Navy  and  of  people  who 
wish  to  become  a part  of  the  Navy." 

Lexington  changes  home  ports  in 
1991,  when  she  will  move  to  the  new 
Naval  Station  Ingleside,  Texas.  From 
there,  the  "Lex"  will  continue  her 
dual  mission  of  training  the  next  gen- 
eration of  carrier  pilots  well  into  the 
next  century,  and  spreading  the  good 
word  about  naval  aviation  — past, 
present  and  future  — to  thousands. 

Not  bad  for  a ship  declared  sunk  by 
Tokyo  Rose  in  1943.  □ 

Marr  is  assigned  to  PAO,  USS  Lexington. 

USS  Lexington  (AVT  16)  in  1963. 
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‘ Thunderb  olt  s ’ 


It  takes  all  kinds,  on  the  deck  and 
in  the  air,  to  keep  VA  1 76  flying. 

Story  by  W.W.  Reid,  photos  by  PHl(AC)  Scott  M.  Allen 


"509,  three-quarters  of  a mile.  Call 
the  ball." 

"509,  Intruder  ball.  Four-point 
four." 

"Roger,  ball.  Twenty-two  knots." 

In  that  ten-second,  three-way  con- 
versation, a great  deal  of  information 
has  been  passed:  the  identity  and 
range  of  the  approaching  aircraft,  the 
weight  of  the  fuel  the  aircraft  still  has 
on  board,  and  the  speed  of  the  wind 
over  the  deck  of  USS  Forrestal  (CV 
59). 

Now  it's  all  between  the  pilot  and 
the  landing  signal  officer. 

Carefully  balanced  between  left 
and  right,  too  low  and  too  high,  too 
much  power  and  not  enough  power, 
the  pilot  follows  the  ball  in  a meti- 
culous descent,  flying  straight  into 
the  deck  at  130  knots. 

Immediately  upon  impact,  the  pilot 
slams  the  throttle  full  forward  in  a 
desperate  effort  to  get  airborne  again. 
Engines  thundering,  Intruder  509 
leaps  forward.  But  the  A-6E  is  racing 
down  the  flight  deck  with  the  second 
arresting  gear  wire  cleanly  snagged  in 
its  tailhook.  The  cable  shrieks  out 
after  the  jet,  dragging  it  to  a halt.  On- 
ly after  the  aircraft  stops,  does  the 
pilot  pull  back  on  the  throttle.  Tail- 
hook  up,  cable  retracted,  509  taxis 
clear  of  the  landing  area.  The  pilot 
guides  his  attack  bomber  into  its 
allotted  space,  secures  the  jet  engines 
and  pops  the  canopy. 


youngest  kids  to  the  most  senior  peo- 
ple — it  just  gives  me  a real  great  feel- 
ing." 

When  Montesano  refers  to  "all 
these  terrific  people,"  he's  not  just 
talking  about  aviators.  There  are  274 
people  in  VA  176,  and  every  one  of 
them  contributes,  every  day,  to  the 
success  of  the  Thunderbolts. 

* * * 

LT  Denny  Franklin  is  the  VA  176 
maintenance  material  control  officer. 
"I  make  sure  we  handle  all  the  'up- 
gripes,'"  he  said,  referring  to  minor 
mechanical  problems  that  don't 
ground  aircraft,  "because  'up-gripes' 
that  don't  get  handled  right  can  turn 
into  'down-gripes'  in  a hurry." 

The  Intruder,  first  introduced  into 
the  fleet  in  the  1960s,  requires  plenty 
of  maintenance  and  that  mainte- 
nance is  done  by  the  book  in  VA  176. 

OpNavInst  4790  is  the  "bible"  that 
Franklin  and  his  maintenance  people 
live  by.  "The  instmction  contains  all 
the  maintenance  info,  all  the  refer- 
ences and  procedures  we  need  to  do 
our  job  right,"  he  said.  "And  we 
follow  it  to  the  letter." 

The  instmction  calls  for  "special 
inspections"  on  a periodic  basis  or 
under  certain  circumstances.  "We 
like  to  think  we  do  our  'specials'  a lit- 
tle deeper,"  said  Franklin,  "and,  as  far 

Another  “day  in  the  office.’’  VA  176  CO 
prepares  for  takeoff. 


Just  another  "day  in  the  office"  for 
CDR  Rocco  Montesano,  Command- 
ing Officer  of  Attack  Squadron  176, 
the  "Thunderbolts." 

"No  doubt  about  it  — this  is  the 
greatest  job  in  the  world,"  said 
Montesano,  back  in  his  squadron's 
briefing  room,  Ready-Five. 

"But  it's  not  just  the  flying,"  Mon- 
tesano said.  "In  the  beginning,  that's 
the  main  draw  — it  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference. But  ultimately,  the  real  plus 
is  working  with  these  terrific  people. 
Just  to  see  all  these  guys  at  work,  to 
see  their  high  pride  — from  the 
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Squadrons  fly  on  paper  work,  and  YNC 
Coleman,  Thunderbolts’  admin  chief, 
works  with  YNSN  Brian  Benson  to  keep 
’em  flying. 

as  I'm  concerned,  that's  what  helps 
put  us  at  the  top  of  the  A-6  com- 
munity." 

* * * 

Chief  Aviation  Structural  Mechan- 
ic Arthur  Clements  knows  what  it 
takes  to  succeed  as  a Thunderbolt; 
he's  in  his  third  tour  with  VA  176.  "I 
first  served  with  the  Thunderbolts 
from  '75  to  '78,  then  from  '81  to  '84, 
then  I came  back  in  1987,"  he  said. 
"I  want  to  be  where  the  action  is,  and 
that's  up  on  the  flight  deck." 

Clements  is  the  line  supervisor. 
"We  prepare  the  aircraft  for  flight,"  he 
said.  "We  break  down  the  pad-eye 
chains,  greet  and  seat  the  pilot  and 
B/N  [bombardier/navigator]  and  assist 
them  in  getting  comfortable  in  the 
aircraft.  Then  we  start  'em  up  and 
send  them  off  to  launch.  When  they 
trap  and  get  back,  we  shut  'em  down 
and  fuel  and  service,  as  necessary." 

But  Clements  doesn't  just  work 
with  aircraft,  he  is  a people  specialist 
as  well. 

"Many  of  the  guys  who  work  for 
me  up  on  the  flight  deck  are  new  to 
the  Navy  — maybe  just  out  of  recruit 
training  or  'A'  school,"  he  said,  "so 
it's  a big  responsibility  — and  a ma- 
jor challenge." 

Clements,  the  VA  1 76  Sailor  of  the 
Year  for  1988,  has  learned  how  to  get 
things  done  under  the  pressure  of  car- 
rier flight  deck  ops.  "When  it  gets  hot, 
there's  no  time  for  debate,"  he  said. 
"I  know  — and  I want  everybody  on 
the  team  to  know  — that  teamwork 
is  the  only  way  to  succeed  up  there." 

Life  on  the  flight  deck  can  be  in- 
timidating, and  Clements  often  has  to 
deal  with  fear  — his  troops'  . . . and 
his  own. 

"No  question  — it  can  get  hairy  up 
there!  But  you  can't  be  afraid  — this 
is  real  life,"  he  said,  "and  you  have  to 


deal  with  it.  At  the  same  time,  you 
can't  get  cocky,  because  that  will  lead 
to  carelessness,  and  it  will  get  you 
killed." 

Clements  hopes  his  lessons  mb  off. 
"I'd  like  to  think  the  kids  on  this  line 
will  go  on,  take  a position  of  respon- 
sibility on  some  other  flight  line,"  he 
said.  "And  someday  they'll  get  in  a 
situation  and  say,  'Yeah,  Clements 
told  me  about  that.'  And  then  they'll 
know  that  what  I told  them  was  true. 
That’s  my  reward." 

Art  Clements,  in  his  third  tour  as 
a "Thunderbolt,"  knows  what  he's 
doing,  and  likes  what  he's  doing. 

"I've  got  a wonderful  job,"  he  said. 
"I  love  it  — I don't  care  how  hot  the 
action  gets!" 

* * * 

A lot  of  what  makes  a squadron 


work  well  doesn't  happen  on  the 
flight  deck  — it  happens  in  the 
squadron's  office  spaces.  The  Thun- 
derbolt admin  supervisor,  Chief 
Yeoman  Everett  Coleman,  knows 
that  accurate  paper  work  can  be  as 
important  as  proper  flight  ops 
procedures. 

"If  we  don't  keep  good  track  of  the 
squadron's  flight  records,  health 
records,  qualifications  and  all  the  rest 
— then  these  people  don't  fly,"  he 
said,  "because,  as  important  as  per- 
formance is,  proper  documentation  of 
that  performance  is  just  as  impor- 
tant." Coleman's  admin  staff  consists 
of  a YN1,  a YN2,  a YNSN  and  two 
operational  yeomen,  for  logging  traps 
and  other  flight  quals  and  for  man- 
ning the  phones  and  providing  other 
admin  support  during  ops. 

"People  don't  always  see  what  we 
do,"  said  Coleman,  "but  we're  here 
and  what  we  do  is  important.  If  we 
didn't  do  our  job,  the  other  people 
wouldn't  be  able  to  'do  planes.' 

"It  takes  a lot  of  paper  work  to  keep 
a squadron  in  the  air." 

* * * 

The  Thunderbolts  aren't  the  only 
squadron  serving  aboard  Forrestal. 

"There  are  nine  squadrons  alto- 
gether," said  LCDR  Jack  Godlewski, 
"and  the  job  of  sorting  out  the 
schedules  for  flight  ops,  landing  quals 

LT  Franklin  (right)  works  closely  with  his 
maintenance  crew  to  keep  “up-gripes” 
from  becoming  “down-gripes.” 
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and  all  the  rest,  falls  to  the  Air  Group 
operations  officer  and  each  of  the 
squadron  operations  officers."  God- 
lewski  is  the  VA  176  operations 
officer. 

"The  ops  officers  for  the  squadrons 
have  to  work  closely  with  the  ops 
officer  for  the  Commander  of  the  Air 
Group  — squad  ops  to  squad  ops 
doesn't  happen,"  Godlewski  said. 
"Our  assistant  ops  officer,  LCDR 
Mike  Hecker,  is  a key  player.  He  and 
the  176  schedules  officer,  LT  Chris 
Flood,  actually  write  the  schedule  — 
I review  it  and  the  CO  approves  it. 
Then  it  goes,  with  all  the  other  squad 
ops  'skeds,'  to  the  CAG  ops,  where 
everything  gets  sorted  out." 

This  "sorting  out"  takes  a few  trips 
up  to  the  air  operations  status  board. 
"Up  at  air  ops,  our  sked  gets  written 
out  on  the  status  board  in  blue,"  said 
Godlewski.  "I  go  up  and  review  it, 
and,  if  I see  something  that  I think 
won't  work,  I mark  it  in  red.  That  lets 
CAG  ops  know  we've  got  a problem 
with  the  schedule  of  operations  and 
have  identified  areas  that  have  to  be 
worked  out." 

Godlewski's  other  responsibilities 
include  supervising  Hecker,  Flood, 
weapons  officer  LT  Ted  Braun  and 
tactics  officer  LT  Rob  Rabuse  in  the 
training,  supply,  qualifications  and 
overall  operations  of  the  squadron,  on 
a day-to-day  basis. 

"We  have  a multitude  of  training, 
supply,  qualification  and  other  opera- 
tions responsibilities,"  Godlewski 
said.  "But  the  bottom  line  — and  the 
only  reason  ops  exists  — is  to  be  sure 
that  these  guys  are  ready  for  combat. 
When  they  go  over  the  beach  for  real, 
all  their  training  had  better  be  behind 
them." 

* * * 

Everyone  who  flies  with  the  Thun- 
derbolts has  to  pass  through  the  para- 
chute loft.  There,  they  are  inevitably 
greeted  by  Aircrew  Survival  Equip- 
mentman  2nd  Class  (AW)  "Steve" 
Lowe,  the  'chute  loft  supervisor. 


"We  take  care  of  that  air  crew  — all 
their  flight  gear  — make  sure  every- 
thing fits,  everything  works,  every- 
thing's ready,"  said  Lowe.  "We  in- 
spect all  the  gear  that's  been  packed 
ashore,  or,  if  we  have  to,  pack  it  our- 
selves — including  parachutes." 

Lowe's  expertise  isn't  limited  to  in- 
specting flight  gear.  "We  provide  in- 
struction in  how  to  properly  use  land 
and  sea  survival  gear,"  he  said.  "We 
even  invent  a few  things." 

Lowe's  shop  manufactures  tool 
pouches  that  allow  maintenance 
workers,  on  a particular  job,  to  carry 
only  the  tools  they  need  for  that  job 
and  not  lug  the  entire  tool  chest  up 
to  the  flight  deck. 

"We  also  fabricate  intake  and  ex- 
haust covers  for  the  aircraft,"  Lowe 
said.  "We  know  how  to  make  this  big 
sewing  machine  perform.  We  can 
work  with  imitation  leather  or  can- 
vas — we  personalize  'em  — they're 
all  in  black,  with  the  big  thunderbolt. 
They're  nice,  and  help  promote 
squadron  spirit  — but  they're  also  im- 
portant because  they  help  prevent 
FOD."  Foreign  object  damage  is  a 
constant  concern  of  all  squadron  per- 
sonnel. 

Besides  maintaining  the  inspection 
program  for  all  the  survival  gear  — 
battery  checks  in  the  strobe,  corro- 
sion in  the  fittings,  sanitizing  the  face 


Ops  officer  LCDR  Godlewski  passes  the 
word  on  flight  schedules. 


masks,  sharpening  the  survival 
knives,  and  so  on  — Lowe  heads  up 
a group  of  PRs  who  are  the  "squadron 
seamstresses." 

"We'll  sew  on  crows,  mend  uni- 
forms, sew  on  patches  and  devices  — 
anything  that  will  make  the  squadron 
look  good." 

* * * 

With  all  the  technical  aviation  ex- 
pertise necessary  to  keep  VA  176  fly- 
ing, Master  Chief  Yeoman  (SS)  Dave 
Farrugia  might  feel  out  of  place,  but 
he  doesn't.  "I'm  a 'people'  guy,"  he 
said,  "and  when  people  are  no  longer 
necessary,  they  won't  need  me  any- 
more." 

But  people  are  necessary,  and  that's 
why  Farrugia  is  part  of  the  Navy's 
Command  Master  Chief  program. 

"I  have  a separate  detailer  and  work 
directly  for  the  CO,"  he  said.  "Wher- 
ever the  CMCs  serve  — whether  it's 
with  submarines  or  bombers  or  frig- 
ates — we  watch  out  for  Navy  people. 

"Whenever  someone  gets  in  trou- 
ble — bounces  a check,  DWI,  what- 
ever — the  command  master  chief 
makes  it  his  business  to  help,"  Far- 
rugia said.  "The  command  legal  offi- 
cer may  be  there,  but  the  CMC  had 

better  always  be  there." 

* * * 

Meanwhile,  back  on  the  flight 
deck,  Aviation  Fire  Control  Techni- 
cian 2nd  Class  Royal  P.  Taylor  III  is 
checking  for  TFOA. 

" 'Things  falling  off  aircraft'  is  no 
joke,"  Taylor  said.  "AirLant  keeps  a 
record  of  TFOA  — the  number  of  in- 
cidents would  surprise  you.  Once 
people  have  been  in  this  job  for  a 
while,  they  understand  what  can  hap- 
pen and  how  'small  problems'  can 
cost  people  their  lives." 

As  the  aircraft  moves  into  launch 
position,  Taylor  and  his  crew  swarm 
carefully  over  it,  performing  dozens 
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of  last-minute  checks  to  be  sure  the 
A-6E  is  truly  airworthy.  "One  of  the 
key  checks  is  to  try  and  push  the  flaps 
back  in/'  Taylor  said.  "If  hydraulic 
pressure  is  good,  the  flaps  will  resist. 
Once,  we  found  a flap  that  'gave' 
when  we  pushed  it.  If  that  aircraft  had 
launched,  it  wouldn't  have  flown." 

That  kind  of  responsibility  can  be 
oppressive  — in  the  beginning. 
"Yeah,  it  weighed  on  me  a bit,  at 
first,"  said  Taylor.  "Now  I love  it.  It's 
one  of  the  most  important  jobs  in  the 
Navy  and  I thrive  on  it  — I do  it  well, 
and  so  does  everyone  else  on  our 
team." 

Taylor  supervises  1 1 other  squad- 
ron members,  and  also  helps  out  the 
plane  captain  as  he  checks  planes 
ready  for  launch. 

"I  work  hard  to  communicate  the 
need  for  everyone  on  the  team  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  their  job," 
Taylor  said.  "And  they  do  — people 
grow  up  real  fast  on  the  flight  deck." 

Taylor  knows  that  an  important 
part  of  his  job  is  "riding  herd"  on 
others.  "In  this  job,  people  gain  a lot 
of  experience,  fast.  Everyone  quickly 
learns  how  important  this  job  is. 
Once  they  get  some  experience,  they 
see  what  sorts  of  things  can  happen, 
so  they  understand."  He  smiled.  "If 


YNCM  (SS)  Farrugia  is  the  VA  176  CMC 
— he  can  talk  to  the  CO  anytime. 

they  don't,  I remind  them." 

Taylor  acknowledged  his  reputa- 
tion as  one  who  doesn't  compromise 
on  the  flight  deck.  "Sometimes  they 
say  my  initials  stand  for  'royal  pain,' 
but  it  doesn't  bother  me.  If  that's 
what  it  takes  for  VA  176  to  be  the 
best,  then  that's  OK  with  me." 

* * * 

Intruder  aircraft  are  subject  to 
many  dangerous  forces  and  threats: 
high-G  turns  and  dives,  the  almost- 
instant  starts  and  stops  of  catapult 
launches  and  arrested  landings, 
bumps  and  scrapes  during  microscop- 
ically close  maneuvering  on  the  flight 
deck.  But  one  of  the  most  serious 
threats  to  these  carrier-based  aircraft 
comes  from  nothing  more  dramatic 
than  simply  sitting  around  in  a ma- 
rine environment:  corrosion. 

The  foot-soldiers  leading  the  never 
ending  war  against  corrosion  are  the 
aviation  structural  mechanics  in  the 
squadron  phase  maintenance  shop. 
When  an  aircraft  comes  into  the  shop 
for  scheduled  maintenance,  the  avia- 
tion metalsmiths  go  into  battle. 

"Everybody  hits  that  bird  when  it 
comes  in,"  said  AMSAN  David 
Wood.  "We  tear  the  aircraft  down, 
then  split  up  into  teams  to  attack  the 
particular  areas  we're  responsible  for. 
My  job  is  to  grease  certain  sections  of 
the  plane,"  he  said.  "A  bird  that's  not 
greased  right  won't  fly  right." 

AMSAN  Darrell  Root  works  in  cor- 
rosion control  and  has  to  use  different 
techniques  to  properly  protect  dif- 
ferent metals.  "We  have  to  strip  and 
treat  the  metal  — magnesium  doesn't 
take  too  much  work,  but  the  steel 
sure  does,"  he  said.  "Mostly,  we  work 
with  aluminum,  though.  It  doesn't 
rust,  of  course,  but  it  does  have  its 
own  corrosion  problems." 


“A  stitch  in  time”  means  PR2  Lowe 
keeps  the  Thunderbolts  looking  sharp. 


Before  those  problems  can  be 
solved,  the  paints  and  other  protec- 
tive coverings  have  to  be  removed. 
"We  grind  the  paint  away  with  wire 
brushes  and  Sanders,"  said  AMSAN 
Curtis  Davis,  who  works  with  Root 
in  corrosion  control.  "Sometimes 
though,  we  have  to  use  chemicals, 
especially  organic  paint  strippers. 
They  work,  but  you  have  to  be  careful 
with  them." 

After  the  paint  is  removed,  the  bare 
metal  receives  special  treatment. 
"We  use  alodine  on  the  metal  after 
it's  stripped,"  Davis  said.  "It  forms  a 
coating  on  the  metal,  so  that  it  won't 
corrode  under  the  paint." 

Some  parts  of  the  aircraft  are  more 
vulnerable  to  corrosion  than  others. 
"The  landing  gear  is  the  worst,"  said 
Davis.  "It  really  takes  a beating,  so  we 
have  to  work  the  hardest  on  that 
since  it's  so  important  to  the  aircraft's 
performance." 

The  maintenance  shop  doesn't 
work  exclusively  with  metals,  as 
Davis  pointed  out.  "Fiberglass  work 
is  important  too,"  he  said.  "That's  the 
best  way  to  fix  the  little  dings  and 
bent  wingtips  that  the  planes  some- 
times pick  up  on  the  flight  deck." 

Structural  integrity  of  the  aircraft 
is  the  shop  workers'  major  concern, 
but  not  their  only  concern. 

"We  like  to  make  'em  look  good,  as 
well  as  work  good,"  said  Davis.  "We 
think  we  look  the  best  because  we  are 
the  best." 

* * * 

"The  best?"  Rocco  Montesano 
asked  himself,  pondering  the  idea. 

VA  176  did  win  the  1988  Battle  E 
for  all  East  Coast  A-6  squadrons,  but 
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that's  not  Montesano's  main  concern. 
When  he  talks  about  his  job  as  the 
Thunderbolts'  CO,  he  speaks  of  peo- 
ple more  than  airplanes. 

"My  main  object  in  this  job  is  to  let 
these  highly  professional  people  do 
their  jobs/'  he  said.  "I  only  provide 
the  basic  focus  — I let  them  develop 
the  actual  plans  and  carry  them  out. 
I sort  out  conflicting  priorities,  if 
necessary." 

Montesano  has  his  priorities 
straight.  In  an  atypical  career  move, 
he  came  back  into  the  Navy  after  get- 
ting out  for  two  years. 

"I  was  a pilot  for  Continental  Air- 
lines," he  recalled.  "The  money  was 
good,  and  the  more  stable  lifestyle 
was  nice  — no  deployments.  But  fly- 
ing for  the  Navy  was  much  more 
fun." 

But  "fun"  wasn't  the  deciding  fac- 
tor for  Montesano.  "I  soon  realized 
that  what  I could  do  with  the  Navy 
was  just  more  important.  The  good 
you  can  contribute  to  the  nation  and 
society  is  greatest  in  the  Navy,"  he 
said.  "Everyone  I talk  with  agrees:  we 
definitely  need  a Navy.  But  when  I 
ask  them,  'Who's  gonna  do  that  job 
that  we  all  agree  needs  to  be  done?' 
they  hesitate." 

But  Montesano  doesn't  hesitate. 


"This  is  where  it's  at  — this  is  the 
best  job  anyone  could  have,"  he  said. 
"Sometimes  it  amazes  me  that  they 
actually  pay  me  to  do  this." 

Does  that  mean  that  there  are  no 
drawbacks  to  squadron  life?  "There 
are  drawbacks,"  he  said.  "The  biggest 
one  is  the  work  schedule  — 12  hours 
on  and  12  hours  off  is  rough.  The  A-6 
is  an  older  aircraft,  so  we  have  a lot 
of  maintenance,  plus  a lot  of  paper 
work.  We  like  to  work  hard  — that's 
how  we  got  our  Battle  E — but  we 
need  some  breaks,  too. 

"It  can  also  be  hard  on  the  fami- 
lies," Montesano  said.  "When  we're 
deployed,  that's  one  thing.  But  it's 
hard  to  make  them  understand  when 
we're  back  home,  but  still  have  to 
work  all  weekend." 

Still,  all  things  considered,  squad- 


“They don’t  say,  ‘launch’  until  / say  they 
say,  ‘launch.’  ” AQ2  Taylor  makes  a last- 
minute  check. 


ron  life  is  the  best,  according  to 
Montesano.  "This  is  a great  squadron. 
We  like  each  other  — we  do  a lot 
together,"  he  said.  "It's  one  of  the 
tightest  squadrons  I've  ever  been 
associated  with.  The  people  are  all 
great  — the  chiefs  are  the  finest  I've 
seen  in  the  Navy.  In  fact,"  he  said, 
"the  excellence  of  those  chiefs,  more 
than  any  other  single  factor,  is  what 
has  made  the  Thunderbolts  as  great 
as  they  are." 

Montesano  paused,  apparently  con- 
cerned that  his  unrelenting  praise  of 
his  squadron  seemed  immodest. 

"Look,  I can  say,  'We're  the  great- 
est,' but  you'd  expect  any  CO  to  say 
that.  But  when  they  say  it  — those 
guys  down  in  the  pits,  the  guys  doing 
all  the  hard  work  — when  they  sin- 
cerely feel  that  we're  the  greatest, 
then,"  he  said  with  a confident  smile, 
"you  know  it's  true."  □ 


Reid  is  editor  of  All  Hands.  Allen  is  a 
photoj ournalist  with  All  Hands. 
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On  the 

flight 

deck 

Where  the  action  is 
“in  the  danger  zone!” 

Story  by  W.  W.  Reid,  photos  by  PHl(AC)  Scott  Allen 


An  F-14A  Tomcat  comes  scream- 
ing in  at  130  mph,  20  feet  above  the 
flight  deck.  At  the  same  instant,  an 
A-7E  Corsair  pilot,  his  aircraft  locked 
into  the  starboard  catapult,  rams  his 
throttle  to  the  maximum  setting: 
full  military  power. 

As  the  F-14  slams  into  the  deck, 
its  massive  tailhook  gouging  the 
non-skid  and  snagging  the  three- 
wire,  the  A- 7 pilot  is  crushed  deep 
into  his  seat  by  the  catapult  stroke 
that  snatches  him  and  his  35,000- 
pound  aircraft  from  standing  still  to 
airborne  — from  0 to  135  mph  — in 
about  three  terrifying  heartbeats. 

And  as  the  Corsair  thunders  into 
the  air,  the  Tomcat  roars  down  the 


flight  deck,  200  feet  of  arresting 
cable  screaming  along  behind,  draw- 
ing the  aircraft  to  a lurching  halt  less 
than  30  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  air- 
craft carrier. 

But  the  Tomcat  and  the  Corsair 
are  only  two  aircraft  out  of  a dozen 
or  more  that  are  constantly  maneu- 
vering, always  just  entering  or  just 
leaving  the  "danger  zone"  that 
envelops  life  on  the  flight  deck  of  a 
U.S.  Navy  aircraft  carrier. 

"There  is  nothing  more  hazardous 
than  life  on  a carrier  deck,"  said  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  ADM 
Carlisle  A.  H.  Trost,  during  a recent 
interview.  "So  we  put  a great  em- 
phasis on  training  and  adherence  to 
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Once  the  aircraft  come  off  the 
elevators,  once  the  FOD  walkdown  is 
complete,  once  the  tailhooks  are  in 
place,  then  the  fun  really  starts. 
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Flight  deck 


Flight  deck  communications  can 
be  done  by  hand  signals,  by  hand- 
held signs  or  by  screaming.  Right: 
A shooter  calls  the  shots.  Below: 
A catapult  crew  member  shows  an 
aircraft’s  weight  (so  the  force  of  the 
catapult  stroke  can  be  calculated). 
Bottom:  Over  aircraft  noise,  AQs 
pass  the  word  as  best  they  can. 


proper  procedures  in  order  to  ensure 
safe  operations." 

Aircrew  Survival  Equipmentman 
1st  Class  Mark  Sileikis  agrees.  "We 
have  to  work  day  and  night  on  safety 
on  the  flight  deck." 

Sileikis  is  the  Ground  Safety  Offi- 
cer for  Attack  Squadron  176  aboard 
USS  Forrestal  (CV  59).  "Every 
squadron  has  a GSO.  And  it's  not 
just  a collateral  duty,  it's  a full-time 
job." 

Sileikis  carries  the  nickname 
"Silky"  as  an  alternative  to  his  hard- 
to-spell  last  name,  not  because  he's 
smooth  as  silk.  "Sometimes  you 
have  to  be  a bit  abrasive,"  he  ad- 
mitted. "A  few  people  don't  get  the 


message  right  off  that  safety  is  the 
key  to  successful  operations,"  he 
said.  "The  younger  guys  haven't 
always  learned  it  right,  and  a few  of 
the  older  guys  may  have  forgotten. 
Sometimes  you  have  to  insist."  But 
when  Silky  insists  on  safety,  he's 
not  acting  on  his  own. 

"I  have  the  full  backing  of  the 
squadron  CO,"  Sileikis  said.  "I  have 
direct  access  to  him  in  all  matters 
concerning  safety,  because  of  his 
total  commitment  to  safe  opera- 
tions." 

Silky  gets  ample  opportunity  to 
practice  the  safety  lessons  he 
preaches.  "One  of  my  most  impor- 
tant jobs  as  GSO  is  up  on  the  flight 
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Waiting  for  the  next  shoot.  Left:  Shooter 
guides  an  A-7  into  the  “cat.”  Below: 
Catapult  final  checker  waits  for  his  next 
“customer.”  Bottom:  Once  everything  is 
ready,  flight  deck  personnel  go  over  the 
side  to  wait  along  the  port  catwalk. 
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Flight  deck 


Signals  are  the  key  to  final  prepara- 
tions for  the  launch.  Below:  Catapult 
crew  member  signals  the  shooter 
that  his  Prowler  is  locked  into  the 
cat.  Right:  From  the  end  of  the 
catapult,  a “thumbs-up.”  Bottom: 
An  aviator’s  view  as  an  Intruder 
taxis  into  final  launch  position. 


deck,  acting  as  a roving  safety 
observer  during  operations/'  he  said. 
“Everyone  on  deck  is  very  safety 
conscious,  but  they  can  also  get 
engrossed  in  operations  — they 
don't  always  have  the  luxury  of 
looking  around,  watching  for  any 
hazards  that  might  pop  up.  The  GSO 
is  the  only  guy  who  has  nothing  else 
to  do  but  look  for  trouble,"  he  added. 
“We're  often  referred  to  as  'steel 
beach  lifeguards.' 

“I've  pulled  guys  away  from  pro- 
pellers and  jet  intakes,"  Silky  said, 
“not  because  those  guys  were 
careless,  but  because  something  out 
of  the  ordinary  happened  on  the 
flight  deck  and  they  were  too  busy 


doing  their  job  to  notice  the 
change." 

Sileikis  recalled  an  incident  dur- 
ing Forrestal' s last  deployment  that 
shows  how  important  it  can  be  to 
have  a dedicated  GSO  working  on 
the  flight  deck  but  functioning  in- 
dependently of  flight  deck  opera- 
tions. “During  our  last  cruise,  from 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Norwegian 
Sea,  we  had  a lot  of  steaming, 
everyone  was  working  hard  all  the 
time  — we  also  had  some  turnover," 
he  said,  “and  that  can  be  dangerous, 
too.  One  day,  during  cyclic  ops,  a 
fuel  cap  came  off  the  centerline  tank 
of  an  A-6.  Since  the  tank  was  under 
pressure,  the  fuel  sprayed  all  over 
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the  deck.  A couple  of  A- 7s  had 
engines  turning  and  if  they  sucked 
fuel  into  their  engines/  they  could 
explode.  A couple  of  us  grabbed 
a fire  hose  and  washed  the  fuel  away 
from  the  A-7s  and  over  the  side,"  he 
recalled.  "We  were  able  to  spot  it 
first,  because  we  didn't  have  ops 
responsibilities." 

Later,  up  on  the  flight  deck,  Silky 
was  back  at  it  — tapping  people  on 
the  shoulder  to  remind  them  of  safe- 
ty procedures  — pointing  to  an  air- 


craft about  to  swing  around. 
"Watching  out  for  things  that  the 
other  guys  couldn't  see  unless  they 
had  eyes  in  the  backs  of  their  heads 
— that's  what  GSOs  do." 

He  shouted,  in  order  to  be  heard 
above  the  roar  of  EA-6B  Prowler 
inching  into  launch  position:  "It  can 
be  a very  rewarding  job!"  □ 


Reid  is  editor  of  All  Hands.  Allen  is  a 
photoj ournalist  for  All  Hands. 


Color-coded  sailors 

On  the  flight  deck,  your  shirt  says  it  all. 


It's  2300.  The  flight  deck  is  alive 
with  activity. 

Engines  thundering,  an  A-6  Intruder 
crawls  across  the  ink-black  surface, 
slowly  moving  toward  catapult 
number  one.  Its  wings  whine  as  they 
unfold.  The  pilot  stares  intently  at  a 
yellow-shirted  petty  officer  with  a 
plastic  light,  who  is  motioning  the 
pilot  forward.  Moments  before,  the 
pilot's  seat  was  occupied  by  a brown- 
shirted  airman  making  sure  the  jet 
was  ready  to  fly.  There  are  green 
jerseys  out  in  the  darkness  too,  get- 
ting ready  to  hook  the  jet  to  the  "cat." 

Back  aft,  red-shirted  ordnancemen 
load  up  another  Intruder  as  purple 
shirts  drag  hoses  to  refuel,  preparing 
it  for  flight. 

Only  flight  deck  workers  wear 
jerseys,  long-sleeve  cotton  shirts  to 
protect  from  the  heat  and  the  cold. 
The  colors  are  vital,  identifying  the 
job  of  the  wearer: 

YELLOW:  The  main  handlers  and 


Story  by  J03  Thomas  Walsh 

directors  of  movement  on  the  flight 
deck.  Nothing  moves  without  being 
told  to  do  so  by  a yellow-shirt.  The 
aircraft  handling  officer  and  catapult 
officers,  as  well  as  the  air  boss  and 
mini-boss,  are  all  yellow  shirts. 

BLUE:  Working  mainly  with  yel- 
low shirts,  they  operate  different 
yellow  gear,  such  as  tractors  and 
forklifts.  They  "chock  and  chain"  air- 
craft to  the  flight  deck  or  hangar  deck, 
as  well  as  operate  aircraft  elevators. 

GREEN:  Mainly  the  catapult  and 
arresting  crews.  Photographer's  mates 
and  postal  clerks  also  sport  green 
jerseys  when  working  on  the  flight 
deck. 

BROWN:  Brown  shirts  are  the 
plane  captains,  or  "brakers"  of  the  air- 
craft. They  sit  in  the  cockpit  while  it 
is  being  moved,  braking  as  needed. 
They  are  in  charge  of  making  sure 
that  all  maintenance  is  performed 
prior  to  launch. 

PURPLE:  "Grapes,"  as  they  are  af- 


fectionately referred  to,  or  "fuelies." 
They  refuel  all  aircraft  and  monitor 
all  fuel  supplies.  There  are  purple 
shirts  working  seven  decks  below  the 
hangar  bay,  on  the  hangar  deck  itself, 
and  the  flight  deck. 

RED:  Red  shirts  signify  ordnance- 
men.  They  load  aircraft  with  all  ord- 
nance, missiles,  mines  and  ammuni- 
tion. They  also  make  up  the  crash  and 
salvage  teams.  This  includes  man- 
ning the  flight  deck  fire  trucks. 

WHITE:  It  would  be  fair  to  label 
white  shirts  as  "miscellaneous." 
They  consist  of  safety  and  medical 
personnel,  catapult  final  checkers  and 
catapult  and  arresting  gear  quality 
assurance  inspectors.  Anyone  who 
does  not  normally  work  on  the  flight 
deck  wears  a white  shirt  on  deck  dur- 
ing flight  operations.  □ 


Walsh  is  assigned  to  PAO,  USS  Forrestal 
(CV  59). 
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The  billion- dollar 

chess  game 

On  a carrier  flight  deck,  every 
move  requires  brilliant  strategy. 


Story  by  J03  Thomas  Walsh,  photos  by  PH3  Clay  Farrington 


LCDR  Anthony  McFarlane  sits 
high  in  a brown  leather  chair,  answer- 
ing phones  on  his  left  and  right.  He 
replaces  the  phones  and  studies  a 
three-foot  plexiglass  flight  deck  in 
front  of  him.  The  pieces  on  the  board 
represent  aircraft  parked  right  outside 
his  watertight  door,  and  they  are 
moved  about  with  all  the  thought- 
fulness and  intensity  of  chess  kings, 
queens,  knights  and  pawns. 

His  opponents  outnumber  him  sig- 
nificantly — players  with  green,  blue, 
yellow  or  brown  shirts,  are  constantly 
being  substituted.  Radios  squawk  as 
McFarlane  bears  down  on  a blue- 
shirted  airman  with  a sound-powered 
phone,  demanding  to  know  the  status 
of  the  aft  aircraft  elevator.  He  gives 
the  airman  a 15  second  deadline. 

Pressure.  Constant  pressure. 

But  McFarlane  juggles  the  phones 
and  clipboards  and  pencils  and,  above 
all,  he  stays  cool. 

"Look  at  them,"  he  says,  nodding 
toward  the  planes  outside.  "Those  are 
multi-million  dollar  aircraft,  but  we 
deal  with  them  as  nuts  and  bolts  on 
the  board  here." 

Small,  flat,  wooden  aircraft  models 
slide  around  the  plexiglass  as  their 
flight  priorities  indicate.  The  pieces 
have  nuts  to  the  front  or  the  back  of 
them,  according  to  their  primary  or 


secondary  flight  status.  The  color 
codes  of  the  nuts  and  bolts  and  the 
pieces  themselves  are  all  memorized, 
of  course.  There  isn't  much  time  for 
questions  during  flight  ops. 

LCDR  McFarlane  is  the  Aircraft 
Handling  Officer  aboard  USS  For- 
restal  (CV  59).  He  is  speaking  from 
one  of  the  nerve  centers  of  any  carrier, 
flight  deck  control.  Everything  on  the 
flight  deck  is  moved  from  here,  the 
heart  of  the  ship's  "island"  structure. 
From  flight  deck  control,  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  dangerous  game  of  chess 


LCDR  McFarlane,  Forrestal  aircraft 
handler,  contemplates  his  next  move 
on  the  carrier’s  “chess  board”  deck. 

imaginable  is  played  out  every  day. 
And  every  night,  for  that  matter. 

The  flight  deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier 
at  sea  has  been  called  "the  most 
dangerous  place  on  earth."  Intense, 
harnessed  power  from  steam  cata- 
pults blasts  the  jets  into  the  air. 
Cables  as  thick  as  mooring  lines 
catch  the  same  jets  as  they  perform 
the  controlled  crashes  they  refer  to  as 
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"landings."  These  indescribably 
powerful  war  machines  are  moved 
steadily  into  their  desired  positions 
by  helmeted  men  with  different  col- 
ored jerseys.  Then  they  are  moved 
again,  and  again.  It  is  a billion-dollar 
chess  game.  And  the  players'  average 
age  is  19. 

From  flight  deck  control,  the  move- 
ment of  every  aircraft  is  monitored  on 
the  plexiglass,  commonly  referred  to 
as  "the  Ouija  Board."  McFarlane  can- 
not see  the  actual  flight  deck,  for  this 
would  be  distracting.  During  For- 
restal's  work-up  phases  in  preparation 
for  deployment,  aircraft  are  usually 
launched  in  cycles.  These  cycles  in- 
volve up  to  20  aircraft  airborne  at  one 
time.  Normally,  there  are  three  or 
four  cycles  during  one  period  of  flight 
ops,  creating  a stressful  situation  in 
flight  deck  control,  to  say  the  least. 
Fiowever,  during  a full-scale  strike, 
there  could  be  50  or  more  jets  in  the 
air  at  one  time.  And  when  they  have 
completed  their  mission,  they're  all 
coming  back  at  once. 

"I'd  say  the  normal  situation  up 


'VOTM—- 


here  is  that  of  a madhouse,"  said 
McFarlane,  who  answered  questions 
about  his  job  during  the  rare  mo- 
ments when  he  was  not  giving  or 
receiving  information.  "We  work  up 
to  20  hours  a day  up  here,  and  that 
pretty  much  forces  you  to  acquire 
some  patience." 

LCDR  McFarlane,  who  rose  from  a 
blue  shirt  airman  recruit  tractor 
driver  to  the  man  accountable  for  all 
aircraft  positioning,  said  the  most 
hectic  situation  for  him  is  when  a jet 
such  as  an  F-14A  Tomcat  cannot  fold 
its  wings  back.  Folding  wings  is  the 
only  thing  that  enables  a carrier  to 


“Yellow  shirts”  on  the  flight  deck  get 
the  word  from  the  handler  via  their 
headsets,  then  direct  the  pilots  where 
to  go. 

■o 

I hold  over  50  aircraft  on  deck  at  a 
% time.  Even  helicopters  streamline 
s themselves  by  folding  their  rotary 
« wings  when  taking  their  place  in  a 
i standby  position. 

"The  Tomcats  are  so  large  that 
when  the  wings  aren't  folded,  it'll 
take  up  about  twice  as  much  space," 
he  said. 

During  one  afternoon,  McFarlane 
and  his  fellow  yellow  shirts  found 
that  there  were  more  F-14s  in  the  air 
and  on  the  flight  deck  than  normal. 
This  was  a problem,  because  Forrestal 
was  built  in  the  mid-1950s,  long 
before  the  large  Tomcat  came  into 
service.  There  were  other  launches  to 
keep  in  mind,  so  one  F-14  was  moved 
to  an  undesired  but  necessary  posi- 
tion. The  unusual  parking  spot  of  the 
Tomcat  created  some  confusion  and 
concern  among  the  players  involved. 
Over  one  of  the  many  loudspeakers 
in  flight  deck  control,  the  Air  Boat- 
swain, CW02  Don  Johnson,  light- 
ened the  mood. 

"Everything  up  here  belonging  to 
Tom  Cruise  does  not  look  good,"  he 
blurted  out,  alluding  to  the  Tomcat 
made  famous  by  the  movie  "Top 
Gun." 

Obviously  every  aircraft  has  a dif- 
ferent size  and  weight,  and  it  is  up  to 
the  aircraft  handler  to  figure  the  total 
aircraft  density  and  deck  multiple. 
This  involves  knowing  the  number 
and  type  of  aircraft  on  the  flight  and 
hangar  decks  at  all  times.  Aircraft 
density  is  figured  prior  to  flight  opera- 
tions and  maintained  throughout. 

It  is  tough  enough  launching,  re- 
covering and  maneuvering  aircraft 
under  perfect  conditions,  let  alone 


McFarlane  discusses  aircraft  move- 
ments over  the  “Ouija  Board.” 
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when  the  weather  turns  sour.  Anyone 
who  thinks  that  aircraft  carriers  don't 
move  has  obviously  never  been 
aboard  while  under  way  in  the  North 
Atlantic. 

"We  were  rolling  around  all  over 
the  place  up  there,"  said  McFarlane, 
referring  to  Fonestal' s part  in  last 
year's  Operation  Ocean  Safari,  which 
took  them  above  the  Arctic  Circle. 
"The  ship  was  listing  a lot  more  than 
usual  and  the  deck  was  very  slick. 
Sometimes,  if  fuel  was  spilled,  the 
deck  was  so  slippery  it  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  tractors  to  move  the 
planes  around.  We  had  to  use  two 
tractors  sometimes,  or  whatever  it 
took." 

"Whatever  it  takes"  is  not  an  un- 
common phrase  when  it  comes  to 
getting  airplanes  "off  the  pointy  end." 
Successful  launches  and  recoveries 
far  outnumber  the  mistakes,  but 
should  something  happen,  Fonestal 
is  prepared. 

"If  there's  a fire,  or  if  one  is  an- 
ticipated, we're  gonna  be  there  — 
that's  what  we  do,"  said  Aviation 
Boatswain's  Mate  (Handler)  Airman 
Richard  Pike,  a member  of  the  flight 
deck  crash  and  salvage  team,  a group 
of  red  shirts  who  spend  their  days 
"hoping  nothing  goes  wrong." 

There  are  two  members  of  this 
team  standing  by  in  crash  rescue  suits 
at  all  times  during  flight  operations, 
sometimes  up  to  72  hours  straight. 
Pike  was  in  one  of  those  "hot  suits" 
recently  when  an  A-6  Intruder  air- 
craft blew  a tire  on  landing. 

"When  the  tire  blew,  pieces 
'FODed'  the  port  engine  and  there 
was  fire,"  said  Pike.  "It's  difficult  to 
move  about  on  the  flight  deck  when 
there  are  things  moving  all  around 
you  and  you're  concentrating  on  one 
thing.  I noticed  that  the  tilly  [a  crane 
used  to  move  aircraft]  was  moving 
toward  the  A-6  even  before  the  fire 
was  out.  I guess  another  recovery  was 
coming  in  soon." 

There's  always  another  recovery 


coming  in,  so  ten  minutes  and  thirty 
seconds  after  the  A-6  blew  its  tire, 
there  was  a clear  deck. 

One  of  Pike's  crash  and  salvage 
team  members,  ABH3  Robert  Kret- 
zchmar,  can  also  vividly  testify  to  the 
madness  of  flight  deck  traffic.  Only 
quick  reflexes  saved  his  life  one  day 
last  year  when  a taxiing  S-3  Viking 
lost  its  brakes  while  being  parked. 

"I  wasn't  aware  of  what  was  going 
on  until  the  last  possible  second," 
said  Kretzchmar.  "When  I turned 
around,  the  plane  was  about  two  feet 
from  my  face.  I dove  out  of  the  way. 
Something  like  that  makes  you  a lit- 
tle more  aware  of  your  surroundings." 


The  aircraft  handlers  are  ‘‘information 
central.” 

Cool  heads  and  communication 
put  the  method  to  the  madness  of  the 
flight  deck.  Any  weather  condition, 
any  mistake,  oversight  or  wrongful 
anticipation  all  lead  to  an  upset  in  the 
balance  of  life  on  the  pitching,  rolling 
stretch  of  non-skid.  Awareness  of 
where  things  are,  where  they  have 
been  and  where  they  will  be  is  essen- 
tial. Are  the  weapons  loaded?  Is  the 
aircraft  fueled?  Do  we  have  a thumbs- 
up  on  the  catapult  gear?  We're  ready? 
Good.  Shoot  her. 

On  a modern  day  aircraft  carrier, 
"the  most  dangerous  place  on  earth" 
is  the  workplace  of  choice  for  the  pro- 
fessionals who  have  mastered  its 
complexities.  Launch  the  aircraft. 
Recover  them.  Move  them.  Park 
them.  Move  them  again.  There's  a 
strategy  behind  every  move  in  this, 
the  most  expensive  chess  game  of 
them  all.  □ 


Moving  aircraft  on  a crowded  flight 

deck  can  require  more  than  the  usual  Walsh  and  Farrington  are  attached  to 
team  effort.  USS  Forrestal  (CV  59). 
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Pollution  solution 

Navy  attacks  plastic  waste  problem. 


Fifty-thousand  Northern  Pacific  fur 
seals  die  each  year  because  they 
tangle  themselves  in  plastic  debris. 
Fifty  of  the  world's  250  species  of 
seabirds  are  known  to  eat  floating 
plastic  debris,  mistaking  it  for 
plankton  or  fish  eggs,  which  also 
float.  Many  birds,  feeling  full  after 
eating  this  trash,  die  of  starvation. 

Killing  marine  animals  and  litter- 
ing beaches  worldwide,  plastic  waste 
also  causes  navigational  problems. 
The  plastic  fishing  nets  that  snare 
thousands  of  sea  lions  and  seals  also 
foul  ships'  propellers.  And  plastic 
sheets  clog  the  sea-water  intakes  of 
ships. 

For  Navy  ships,  floating  plastic 
debris  presents  a special  problem:  it 
compromises  security.  Plastic  bags  of 
trash  thrown  overboard  form  a trail 
that  could  betray  a ship's  location. 

Also,  floating  trash  easily  can  be 
picked  out  of  the  water  and  furnish 
information  to  a potential  enemy. 

Although  the  Navy  contributes 
only  2.5  percent  of  the  total  marine 
plastic  waste,  it  has  acted  swiftly  to 
comply  with  a congressional  deadline 
requiring  a halt  to  all  at-sea  plastics 
disposal  by  Jan.  1,  1993. 

Determined  to  serve  as  a model  for 
the  international  maritime  com- 
munity, the  Navy  launched  a four- 
pronged attack  on  plastic  waste  that 
includes  education,  operational 
changes,  and  supply  and  technology 
initiatives,  according  to  Larry  Koss, 
director  of  Shipboard  and  Aircraft 


Story  by  JOC  Mike  Ring 

Systems,  Environmental  Protection, 
Safety  and  Occupational  Branch,  Of- 
fice of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Washington,  D.C. 

"We're  pushing  for  long-term 
[plastics]  recycling,  which  I believe  is 
the  beginning  of  a new  ethic,"  Koss 
said. 

Because  a Navy  ship  is  no  different 
in  design  and  operation  from  any 
other  maritime  ship,  the  challenge  to 
comply  with  the  no-discharge  prohi- 
bitions can  only  be  accomplished 
with  an  extremely  well-coordinated, 
multi-disciplined  program  involving 
all  hands. 

In  an  educational  videotape  re- 


Emory  S.  Land  crew  member  takes  a 
look  at  compacted  garbage  from  a 
prototype  compactor. 


corded  last  December,  the  Vice  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  ADM  Leon  A. 
Edney,  said,  "Navy  ships  constitute 
a small  but  highly  visible  portion  of 
the  problem  in  the  fight  against  ocean 
pollution.  We  must  lead  the  world  by 
example  in  eliminating  the  discharge 
of  floating  marine  debris,  particularly 
plastic  and  medical  waste. 

"Navy  ships,  as  symbols  of  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  protect  the  free  world, 
must  also  demonstrate  our  commit- 
ment to  protect  the  ocean  environ- 
ment against  pollution  and  infectious 
disease,"  Edney  said. 

The  Vice  CNO  called  on  all  sailors 
to  support  the  Navy's  solid  and 
plastic  waste  management  program. 
"No  program  works  without  individ- 
ual support,  and  we  need  your  help. 
If  each  of  you  will  simply  separate 
your  plastics  and  medical  waste  from 
other  wastes  and  put  the  plastics  in 
the  appropriate  waste  receptacle,  we 
can  immediately  reduce  our  over- 
board plastics  disposal  by  70  percent 
and  eliminate  medical  waste  dis- 
posal." 

The  effort  by  sailors  to  separate 
plastics  from  other  solid  wastes, 
called  "source  separation,"  had  im- 
mediate results.  "As  of  March  1,  the 
Navy  is  basically  70  percent  in  com- 
pliance with  the  1993  deadline,"  said 
Tom  Scarano,  program  manager  for 
shipboard  environmental  protection 
at  the  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command. 
The  1987  Marine  Plastic  Pollution 
Research  and  Control  Act  established 
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the  Navy's  compliance  deadline. 

Craig  Alig,  head  of  the  Navy's 
David  Taylor  Research  Center's  envi- 
ronmental branch,  said  the  impor- 
tance of  shipboard  solid  waste  man- 
agement was  shown  on  the  Navy's 
first  demonstration  ship,  USS  Emory 
S.  Land  (AS  39). 

" Land  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  13 
days,  and  crew  members  collected  all 
of  their  plastic  waste.  During  the  first 
half  of  their  trip,  they  experimented 
with  various  ways  of  doing  it,"  he 
said.  "Until  they  got  the  entire  ship- 
board community  separating  their 
plastic  waste,  they  had  a great  deal  of 
difficulty."  Initially  taking  16  to  18 
hours  a day  to  handle  solid  waste, 
Land’s  crew  cut  that  time  in  half 
once  they  began  source  separation, 
Alig  said. 

Source  separation  makes  up  the 
thrust  of  the  "operational  changes" 
part  of  the  Navy's  solid  waste  man- 
agement program,  said  Koss,  although 
there  are  constraints  to  operational 
changes.  These  are:  manpower,  space, 
quality  of  life  and  financial  con- 
straints. 

No  plans  exist  within  the  Navy  to 
establish  a new  "environmentalist" 
rating  specialty.  Team  effort  at  all 
levels  of  the  chain  of  command  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  Navy's 
program,  said  Koss. 

"It's  basically  something  that  has 
to  be  institutionalized.  You  know,  it 
can't  be  the  responsibility  of  two  or 
three  people  to  carry  out  the  ship's 
whole  program  because  it's  much  big- 
ger than  that,"  he  said. 

To  Alig,  every  shipboard  sailor  acts 
as  an  environmentalist.  "Interestingly 
enough,  we've  discovered  that  while 
we  don't  have  an  environmentalist 
specialty  on  board  the  ship,  we  really 
have  — for  example,  on  a carrier  — 
6,000  environmentalists,"  he  said. 

"When  these  sailors  pull  into  a 
pristine  port  and  go  down  on  the 
beach,  they  don't  want  to  walk 
through  their  own  trash,"  Alig  said. 
"As  a result,  when  we  tell  them  what 


A food  service  attendant  aboard  USS 
O’Bannon  disposes  of  plastic  in  the 
‘‘plastics  only’’  receptacle. 


they  can  do,  how  to  do  it,  provide 
them  with  the  equipment  that  makes 
their  job  easier,  and  show  them  a 
positive  benefit,  they're  eager  and 
enthusiastic  to  pitch  in." 

Like  manpower  resources,  space  is 
at  a premium  on  board  every  naval 
ship.  Little  room  exists  for  storage  of 
plastic  waste,  or  for  the  installation 
of  new  disposal  or  processing  equip- 
ment. 

Also,  the  need  for  each  sailor  to 
have  a clean,  healthy  and  safe  en- 
vironment further  limits  the  Navy's 
ability  to  carry  plastic  waste  for  ex- 
tended periods.  This  is  particularly  so 
since  food-contaminated  plastic 
makes  up  half  of  the  Navy's  plastic 
waste. 

Yet,  in  light  of  these  constraints, 
source  separation  costs  are  minimal, 
especially  when  compared  to  equip- 
ment installation  costs.  As  an  all- 
hands effort,  source  separation  re- 
quires little  extra  manpower.  Still, 
storage  and  quality  of  life  concerns 
persist. 


To  lessen  the  effects  of  these  last 
two  concerns,  the  Navy  established 
time  limits  during  which  food-con- 
taminated and  non  food-contami- 
nated plastic  waste  can  remain  on 
board  ships.  Food-contaminated  plas- 
tic waste  should  be  held  on  board 
only  during  the  last  three  days  a ship 
is  at  sea,  so  health  and  sanitation 
risks  can  be  minimized.  Non  food- 
contaminated  plastic  waste  should  be 
kept  on  board  a 20-day  minimum  — 
longer,  if  storage  space  permits  — for 
disposal  ashore. 

While  source  separation  gives  the 
Navy  a rapid  start,  supply  and  tech- 
nology initiatives,  along  with  on- 
going education,  ultimately  will 
enable  the  Navy  to  stop  at-sea  plastic 
waste  disposal  entirely,  according  to 
Koss. 

Last  November,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics  tasked  the  Naval 
Supply  Command  and  the  Naval  Sea 
Systems  Command  to  prepare  plans 
of  action.  NavSup  must  find  ways  to 
reduce  the  volume  of  plastic  material 
on  board  ships.  One  method  already 
begun  reduces  plastic  waste  by  sub- 
stituting non-plastic  products  for 
items  such  as  plastic  foam  cups, 
plastic  coffee  stirrers  and  plastic  trash 
can  liners.  NavSup  also  plans  to  find 
non-plastic  packaging  and  wrapping 
materials,  especially  to  eliminate 
food-contaminated  plastic  waste. 

NavSea's  plan  covers  the  develop- 
ment and  shipboard  installation  of 
solid  waste  management  equipment. 

Working  with  the  research  and 
development  experts  at  the  David 
Taylor  Research  Center,  NavSea's 
shipboard  environmental  branch 
plans  to  install  three  types  of  solid 
waste  disposal  equipment  on  board 
Navy  ships:  the  vertical  trash  com- 
pactor, the  solid  waste  pulper  and  the 
plastic  waste  processor. 

While  source  separation  attained 
dramatic  immediate  reductions  in 
plastic  disposal,  hardware  technology 
to  achieve  a no-discharge  capability 
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will  not  be  available  for  fleet  installa- 
tion before  the  1993  congressional 
deadline.  However,  in  1991  the  Navy 
will  report  its  progress  to  Congress, 
including  hindrances  to  total  elimina- 
tion of  at-sea  plastic  waste  disposal. 
Scarano  said  the  Navy  will  be  able  to 
eliminate  plastic  waste  disposal  com- 
pletely only  when  its  solid  waste 
equipment  is  installed  on  each  of  its 
500-plus  ships. 

“If  we  had  all  of  the  hardware  avail- 
able today  in  production  units  sitting 
on  the  dock  all  ready  to  go,  it  probably 
would  take  five  to  seven  years  to  get 
that  equipment  installed,  based  on 
ship  availability  schedules,"  Scarano 
said.  “Most  of  this  equipment  has  to 
be  installed  during  a ship  availability; 
not  necessarily  in  a shipyard,  but  at 
some  industrial  facility." 

Although  the  hardware  is  not  sit- 
ting on  the  dock,  the  David  Taylor 
Research  Center  and  NavSea  began 
working  on  its  development  as  part 
of  the  Navy's  solid  waste  manage- 
ment program  during  the  late  1970s, 
Scarano  said. 

“When  we  testified  before  Con- 
gress a couple  of  years  ago,"  said  Koss, 
“we  made  it  very  clear  to  them  that 
our . objective  has  always  been  to 
eliminate  floating  debris.  We've  been 
working  toward  that  as  an  objective. 

“And  the  reason  we  haven't  been 
able  to  actually  execute  it  is  because 
we  haven't  had  the  technology  until 
now,"  Koss  continued.  “However, 
we've  had  some  real  breakthroughs." 
One  such  breakthrough,  he  noted, 
was  the  vertical  trash  compactor, 
designed  by  David  Taylor  Research 
Center  specifically  to  operate  in  a 
Navy  shipboard  environment. 

The  vertical  trash  compactor  can 
process  solid  waste  such  as  glass  bot- 
tles, metal  cans,  paper  products  and 
other  non-industrial,  non-hazardous 
waste  into  45-pound  trash  “slugs" 
that  sink.  This  compactor  currently 
is  being  evaluated  on  board  USS 
O’Bannon  (DD  987),  said  Scarano. 

He  added,  “For  ships  that  need 


more  capacity  than  that  one  unit  can 
provide,  we  will  install  multiple 
units,  say,  for  instance,  on  an  aircraft 
carrier.  In  fact,  it's  really  consistent 
with  the  fact  that  trash  is  generated 
throughout  the  ship,"  he  said.  “So 
you  basically  decentralize  the  ship's 
capability  to  deal  with  a problem  that 
is  generated  on  a ship  in  a decentral- 


“The  key  to  all 
of  this  is  people 
...  the  ones  who 
actually  do  the 
source  separation.  ” 


ized  way."  The  Navy  intends  to  deliv- 
er the  first  of  these  units  to  the  fleet 
within  two  years.  The  first  pulpers 
may  be  delivered  to  the  fleet  within 
four  years. 

“The  solid  waste  pulper  resembles 
a food  waste  disposer,  or  food  grinder, 
which  people  often  have  in  their 
kitchen  sinks,"  Scarano  said.  “More 
heavy  duty  than  a food  grinder,  the 
solid  waste  pulper  makes  a wet  pulp 
called  'slurry,'  from  such  pulpable 
materials  as  paper,  cardboard  and  food 
waste. 

“There's  a cutting  mechanism  — 
usually  there's  water  inside  this  de- 
vice, and  it's  maintained  at  a certain 
level.  When  you  spin  it  you  get  a 
vortex.  You  throw  in  your  food  or 
your  paper  or  your  cardboard  and  you 
force  the  waste  through  certain  size 
openings.  You  basically  create  oat 
meal.  That's  what  it  looks  like,"  said 
Scarano. 

Capable  of  processing  600  pounds 
of  watered-down  solid  waste  per  hour, 
the  pulper  reduces  the  size  of  the 
solids,  and  forms  slurry  that  can  be 
pumped  directly  overboard  in  unre- 
stricted waters.  Pulped  waste  is  more 
readily  biodegradable  than  unpulped 
waste,  tends  to  sink,  and  disperses 


rapidly  when  discharged. 

The  Navy's  third  solid  waste  man- 
agement device,  the  plastic  waste 
processor,  enters  development  in  Oc- 
tober, Scarano  said.  It  is  the  one 
device  designed  specifically  for  plastic 
waste.  “The  plastic  waste  that  is 
separated  at  the  source  will  be  proc- 
essed through  the  plastic  waste  proc- 
essor," he  said.  The  compacted,  sani- 
tized block  of  plastic  will  be  suitable 
for  long-term  shipboard  storage,  he 
said.  It  will  also  be  recyclable.  The 
Navy  hopes  to  deliver  the  first 
plastics  processors  to  the  fleet  within 
six  years. 

“The  food  waste  goes  through  the 
food  waste  disposer,  the  pulpable 
waste  goes  through  the  solid  waste 
pulper,  the  plastic  waste  goes  through 
the  plastics  waste  processor,  the  bot- 
tles and  cans  go  through  the  compac- 
tor. And  that's  basically  the  concept 
of  solid  waste  management  on  board 
Navy  ships,"  Scarano  said.  “But 
you'll  also  notice  that  source  separa- 
tion, which  is  done  manually,  is  a key 
element.  Without  that,  nothing  else 
works. 

“In  fact,"  he  continued,  “the  key  to 
all  of  this  is  the  people  — the  ones 
who  operate  and  maintain  the  equip- 
ment and  actually  do  the  source 
separation." 

While  plastic  waste  makes  up  only 
seven  percent  of  the  Navy's  shipboard 
solid  waste,  a daily  equivalent  of  two- 
tenths  of  a pound  per  person  in  the 
Navy,  the  Navy's  proactive  approach 
to  waste  management  sets  the  exam- 
ple for  all  others  who  share  its  envi- 
ronmental and  navigational  concerns. 

Each  year,  100,000  marine  mam- 
mals and  one-million  seabirds  die, 
tangled  in  or  ingesting  plastic  waste 
debris.  Each  day,  U.S.  Navy  sailors 
work  to  end  such  debris.  They  sep- 
arate their  solid  waste  at  the  source. 
They  set  the  example.  □ 


Ring  is  a reservist  assigned  to  Navlnfo 
East  102,  New  York. 
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Keeping  the 
oceans  clean 


Three  ships, 
three  systems, 
one  goal 


Story  by  J02  Chris  Price  and 
J03  Kevin  McWilliams 

Personnel  aboard  USS  O’Bannon 
(DD  987),  homeported  at  Charleston, 
S.C.,  recently  welcomed  a new  trash 
compactor  into  their  spaces.  At  first 
they  were  overwhelmed  by  a struc- 
ture that  is  six  feet  wide,  two  feet 
deep  and  six  and  a half  feet  high,  but 
soon  learned  that  this  piece  of  equip- 
ment made  their  daily  cleanup  rou- 
tine a whole  lot  easier. 

The  crewmen  of  O’Bannon , like 
others  aboard  U.S.  Navy  ships,  are  do- 
ing cheir  part  to  clean  up  the  ocean's 
environment  by  compacting  their 
plastic  waste  and  storing  it  aboard 
their  ship  until  it  can  be  safely  and 
neatly  disposed  of.  The  compactor 
compresses  both  plastics  and  non- 
plastic materials.  Since  the  machine 
is  not  equipped  to  separate  the  two, 
crews  must  separate  the  material 
themselves. 

"Throughout  the  ship  we  have 
separate  trash  receptacles  marked  for 
plastics  and  non-plastics,"  said  Chief 
Engineman  Mark  Myers,  who  super- 
vises O’Bannon' s trash  compactor. 
"Once  compressed,  this  trash  weighs 
anywhere  from  30  to  50  pounds,  and 

‘‘Mr.  Plastic”  is  one  ship’s  imaginative 
approach  to  getting  all  crew  members 
involved  in  plastic  waste  separation. 
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is  approximately  the  size  of  a small 
trash  can,"  he  said. 

Myers  said  that  although  there  are 
no  specific  persons  assigned  to 
operate  the  compactor  which  runs 
seven  hours  a day,  the  machine  is 
operated  primarily  by  messcooks 
because  they  produce  the  most  gar- 
bage from  food  products. 

Whenever  O'Bannon  is  at  home  in 
Charleston,  the  crew  simply  dumps 
the  plastic  waste  in  a nearby  dump- 
ster. When  at  sea,  particularly  for 
longer  than  20  days,  the  ship's  plastic 
stockpile  can  build  up.  Stringent 
guidelines  are  laid  down  for  disposing 
of  materials  overboard  in  cases  where 
build-up  poses  a serious  problem 
aboard  ship.  Atlantic  or  Pacific  fleet 
headquarters  must  be  notified  by 
message  at  the  end  of  the  underway 
period  if  policy  compliance  wasn't 
possible. 

Food-contaminated  plastics,  such 
as  plastic  materials  from  the  scullery, 
may  be  dumped  after  three  days  of  ac- 
cumulation without  reporting,  pro- 
viding the  ship  is  50  miles  from  shore 
and  the  waste  is  rigged  for  sinking. 

Myers  feels  that  educating  the  crew 
on  the  hazards  of  dumping  plastic  in- 
to the  sea  has  produced  a successful 
program  aboard  O’Bannon. 

"The  process  is  relatively  simple," 
he  said,  "and  everybody  on  board  is 
aware  that  they  have  to  use  different 
receptacles  for  plastics. 

"Because  of  the  state  of  the  en- 
vironment, it's  up  to  the  Navy  to  con- 
tinue with  this  program  and  be  the 
leader  in  the  oceans'  cleanup,"  Myers 
said. 

One  Mayport,  Fla.,  based  ship,  USS 
Doyle  (FFG  39),  has  a plastic  waste 
disposal  program  which  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  O'Bannon' s.  Because 
Doyle  doesn't  own  a trash  compactor 
as  yet,  the  plastics  are  stored  in  a 
designated  compartment  aboard  ship. 

"We  dedicate  a space  for  storing  our 
plastics  until  we  arrive  at  the  next 
port,"  said  LT  Karl  Sanders,  Supply 
and  Plastic  Control  Officer.  "Doyle 


collects  at  least  60  pounds  of  plastic 
waste  a day.  Owning  a trash  compac- 
tor would  help  to  conserve  space." 

Sanders  said  that  extended  deploy- 
ments tend  to  result  in  odors  per- 
meating from  the  storage  compart- 
ment. But  Doyle's  crew  keeps  a light- 
hearted attitude  about  it,  and  even 
jokes  about  the  ship  being  "tilted  to 
one  side"  because  of  it. 

"We  have  no  problem  getting  a 
working  party  together  to  get  rid  of 
our  plastic  waste  when  we're  in  port," 
Sanders  said.  "Afterward,  we  scrub 
the  spaces  down  and  sanitize  them." 
Still,  Sanders  feels  that  the  plastics 
program  is  successful,  regardless.  He's 
received  good  ideas  from  the  crew  on 
how  to  separate  the  plastics  from 
disposable  trash,  and  has  spearheaded 
an  educational  program  about  trash 
disposal.  He  puts  information  in  the 
ship's  plan  of  the  day,  and  provides 
general  military  training  and  video- 
tapes about  plastics. 

USS  Independence  (CV  62)  has  her 
own  unique  approach  to  the  plastic 


“Plastics  only”  containers  — the  first 
step  in  waste  control. 


waste  disposal  problem,  with  the  help 
of  her  safety  department's  own 
notorious  "Mr.  Plastic." 

When  "sweepers"  is  called  away, 
the  mild-mannered  custodian  of  the 
sea  ensures  that  plastic  waste  is  main- 
tained aboard  ship  while  trash  is 
being  dumped  over  the  side. 

"I  was  looking  for  a way  to  get  peo- 
ple's attention  without  having  to  beat 
them  over  the  head,"  said  CDR  A.F. 
"Chip"  Slater,  or  "Mr.  Plastic," 
"Indy's"  safety  officer,  who  chose  to 
pit  the  crew  against  an  adversary.  "It 
generates  competition  and  provides  a 
lighter  approach  to  a serious  issue, 
which  I think  makes  people  more 
receptive." 

During  the  "Mr.  Plastic  challenge" 
sailors  invite  the  plastic-clad  hero  to 
inspect  their  spaces.  "If  I find  that 
they're  complying  with  the  plastic 
program,  and  they  don't  have  any 
plastic  mixed  in  with  their  non- 
plastics trash  can,  they  win  the 
challenge  and  receive  an  autographed 
poster  — at  the  end  of  the  night,  I an- 
nounce those  who  won,  as  well  as 
those  who  lost,  over  the  ship's  public 
address  system,"  said  Slater. 

"I  think  that  the  Mr.  Plastic  cam- 
paign is  working  amazingly  well," 
Slater  added.  "The  awareness  is  up 
and  a lot  of  people  are  separating  their 
trash  even  while  we're  in  port. 
Almost  every  space  now  has  a 'paper' 
can  and  a 'plastics'  can,  and  people  are 
becoming  more  enthused  about  the 
challenge." 

Elimination  of  plastics  from  the 
world's  oceans  is  a high-priority  con- 
cern of  Navy  leadership,  but  it's  the 
sailors  in  the  fleet  who  make  the  pro- 
gram work.  As  Doyle's  LT  Sanders 
said,  "When  crews  understand  more 
about  plastic  waste  disposal,  they're 
I more  willing  to  work  with  it."  □ 


Price  is  a writer  with  All  Hands. 
McWilliams  is  assigned  to  PAO,  USS 
Independence. 
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Spotlight  on  Excellence 


Sailors  of  the  Year 


The  Navy's  annual  Sailors  of  the 
Year  program  honored  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific,  Shore  and  Reserve  sailors  in 
July  at  ceremonies  in  Washington, 
D.C.  The  four  were  selected  from  a 
field  of  365,000  worldwide. 

The  program,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions in  1972,  is  designed  to  recognize 
and  reward  outstanding  Navy  men 
and  women,  and  is  open  to  all  active 
duty  personnel  and  inactive  Naval 
reservists  in  paygrades  E-4  through 
E-6.  Those  selected  received  a 
meritorious  promotion  to  the  next 


Story  by  J02  Chris  Price 

higher  paygrade  and  were  each 
awarded  a Navy  Commendation 
Medal.  The  sailors  also  visited  the 
White  House  and  met  with  Vice 
President  Dan  Quayle. 

The  Sea  Sailors  of  the  Year  may 
elect  to  serve  a one  year  tour  as 
special  assistant  to  their  Fleet  Master 
Chief.  The  Shore  Sailor  of  the  Year 
may  elect  to  serve  a one  year  tour  as 
special  assistant  to  the  Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy.  The 
Reserve  Sailor  of  the  Year  will  sit  as 
a member  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Force 
Policy  Board. 


The  Washington  trip  and  five  days 
rest  and  relaxation  for  the  families  of 
the  active  duty  sailors  was  paid  for  by 
the  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  The 
Naval  Enlisted  Reserve  Association 
provided  funds  for  the  reserve  sailor's 
family.  In  addition,  the  associations 
hosted  a luncheon  with  members  of 
Congress  for  the  SOYs  and  their 
families.  The  Naval  Memorial  Foun- 
dation presented  each  sailor  with  a 
replica  of  the  "Lone  Sailor." 

Price  is  a writer  assigned  to  All 
Hands. 
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1989  Pacific  Fleet  Sailor  of  the  Year 


“I’ve  got  to  give  a major  amount  of  credit  to  my  wife.  ” 

— BUC  John  W.  Neuhauser 


Chief  Builder  John  W.  Neuhauser 
was  bom  in  1958  in  Spokane,  Wash. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Navy's  delayed 
entry  program  in  December  1976, 
while  a student  at  John  R.  Rogers 
High  School  in  Spokane.  Neuhauser 
reported  for  recruit  training  at  San 
Diego  in  August  1977.  Following 
recruit  training  he  attended  Builder 
"A"  School  at  Port  Hueneme,  Calif., 
where  he  graduated  first  in  his  class. 

Neuhauser  was  assigned  to  Naval 
Mobile  Construction  Battalion  5 in 
Puerto  Rico,  where  he  was  deployed 
to  Diego  Garcia;  Yokosuka,  Japan; 
and  Sigonella,  Sicily.  In  August  1982, 
he  left  active  sendee  and  joined  the 
Naval  Reserve. 

Returning  to  active  duty  in  January 
1986,  Neuhauser  was  assigned  to 
NMCB  4 at  Port  Hueneme,  where  he 
completed  Builder  C-l  Advanced 
School. 

His  battalion  deployed  to  Sigonella, 
where  he  served  as  crew  leader  for  the 
Fleet  Mail  Center  Project.  On  his  next 
deployment,  Neuhauser  served  as 
Assistant  Officerdn-Charge  of  a 
32-man  detail  to  Vieques  Island,  Puer- 
to Rico. 

At  the  time  of  his  selection  as 
Pacific  Sailor  of  the  Year,  he  was 
assigned  as  a platoon  commander  at 
NMCB  4's  Charlie  company  at  Port 
Hueneme. 

Neuhauser  is  entitled  to  wear  a 
Navy  Achievement  Medal  (second 
award),  Sea  Service  Deployment  Rib- 
bon (sixth  award),  Expert  Rifleman 
Award  and  Pistol  Marksman  Award. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  K i mberly 
Anne  Wright.  The  couple  has  three 
children. 

Neuhauser  is  serving  a one-year 
tour  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Fleet 
Master  Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  in 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


What  would  you  say  to  ship- 
mates who  feel  that  recognition  of 
this  kind  is  unattainable? 

“Most  commands  have  sailor 
recognition  boards,  but  few  sailors 
realize  how  far  it  can  go  and  what 
it  can  lead  to.  I don't  think  that 


any  of  us  here  today  thought  about 
being  in  this  position.  Still,  I don’t 
expect  my  people  to  achieve  exact- 
ly what  I’ve  achieved.  Everyone 
has  their  own  built-in  potential. 
All  I ask  out  of  anybody  is  that 
they  do  the  best  that  they  can.’’ 
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Photo  by  JOCS  Barbara  Cornfeld 


1989  Shore  Sailor  of  the  Year 


“Whenever  I’m  introduced  as  Sailor  of  the  Year,  eyes 
automatically  go  up  and  down  examining  my  uniform.’’ 

— ADC(AW)  Jamie  G.  Murphy 


Chief  Aviation  Machinist  Mate 
(AW)  Jamie  G.  Murphy  was  bom  in 
San  Diego  in  1959.  She  enlisted  in  the 
Navy's  Delayed  Entry  Program  in 
1977  after  graduating  from  Greenville 
Senior  High  School  in  Greenville, 
Ohio,  and  attended  basic  training  in 
Orlando,  Fla. 

Murphy  completed  all  requirements 
for  the  lithographer  rating,  and 
reported  to  Unit  News  Department  at 
the  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  news- 
paper bureau  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  where 
she  did  newspaper  paste-up  and  lay- 
out. On  occasion,  she  held  the  posi- 
tion of  production  supervisor. 
Murphy  also  attended  college  while 
in  Tokyo. 

In  March  1982  Murphy  was  honor- 
ably discharged  but  reenlisted  in 
September  1982.  She  attended  Avia- 
tion Machinist's  Mate  "A"  School  at 
Memphis,  Term.,  where  she  gradu- 
ated in  the  top  five  percent  of  her 
class. 

Subsequent  tours  include  Tactical 
Electronic  Warfare  Squadron  33  at 
Naval  Air  Station,  Key  West,  Fla., 
(where  she  became  a qualified  diver 
in  her  off  time),  the  Aircraft  Inter- 
mediate Maintenance  Division  at 
Agana,  Guam  and  the  Dispatch  Serv- 
ice of  the  Transportation  Branch, 
Headquarters  Allied  Forces  Southern 
Europe  in  Naples,  Italy.  Murphy  is  en- 
titled to  wear  the  Joint  Services  Com- 
mendation Medal,  Joint  Services 
Achievement  Medal,  Navy  Commen- 
dation Medal  (two  awards),  Navy 
Unit  Commendation  Medal  (two 
awards),  Battle  "E,"  Navy  Good  Con- 
duct (two  awards)  and  the  Navy 
Overseas  Ribbon  (six  awards).  Mur- 
phy accepted  a one-year  tour  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer 
of  the  Navy,  Duane  R.  Bushey,  in 
Washington,  D.C.  □ 


Is  there  anyone  to  whom  you  at- 
tribute your  success  as  a petty  of- 
ficer and  selection  as  an  SOY? 

“When  I was  a second  class 
petty  officer,  another  AD2  took  me 
aside  and  told  me  that  he  didn’t 
think  I was  doing  my  best  — that 
I was  just  bluffing  my  way 
through  my  job. 

“I  had  just  changed  rating  from 
lithographer  to  aviation,  and  what 


he  said  was  like  a slap  in  the  face, 
but  I needed  to  hear  it.  I’d  say  the 
exact  same  thing  to  any  sailor  to- 
day. I was  a rebellious  person.  But 
through  Navy  experience  I’ve 
learned  how  to  use  that  [rebellion] 
in  a positive  way.  I’ve  always  been 
interested  in  policies  and  issues, 
and  sailors  being  treated  fairly  and 
I believe  this  is  what  got  me  here 
today.  ’’ 
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1989  Atlantic  Fleet  Sailor  of  the  Year 


“This  is  pretty  overwhelming.” 

— AOC(DV)  Martin  A.  Anderson  Jr. 


Chief  Aviation  Ordnanceman 
(Diver)  Martin  A.  Anderson  Jr.  was 
bom  in  1964  in  Chicago.  He  enlisted 
in  the  Navy's  Delayed  Entry  Program 
in  1982  after  graduating  from  Lyons 
Township  High  School  in  LaGrange, 
111. 

Anderson  completed  basic  training 
and  airman  apprenticeship  training  in 
Orlando,  Fla.  His  tours  include  USS 
Carl  Vinson  (CVN  70)  aboard  which 
he  completed  an  around  the  world 
cruise  and  an  extended  deployment  to 
the  Western  Pacific.  He  completed 
training  at  Second  Class  Dive  School, 
Chemical  and  Biological  Munitions 
training  and  Naval  School  Explosive 
Ordnance  Disposal. 

He  was  then  assigned  to  Area 
Response  Detachment  EOD  Mobile 
Unit  6 in  Charleston,  S.C.  While  sta- 
tioned with  Mobile  Unit  6 he  was 
called  upon  to  assist  in  the  disposal 
of  a suspected  bomb  in  the  Mayor  of 
Charleston's  office. 

His  next  assignment  was  with  a 
mine  countermeasure  detachment, 
also  with  Mobile  Unit  6.  During  a 
Persian  Gulf  deployment,  Anderson 
personally  disposed  of  a fully  armed, 
free-floating  contact  mine  in  rough 
seas.  He  was  assigned  to  Mobile  Unit 
6 when  he  was  selected  as  the  Atlan- 
tic Fleet  Sailor  of  the  Year. 

Anderson  is  entitled  to  wear  a 
Navy  Unit  Commendation  Ribbon, 
Good  Conduct  Medal,  Armed  Forces 
Expeditionary  Medal,  Sea  Service 
Deployment  Ribbon  with  Bronze 
Star,  Expert  Rifleman  Medal  and  Ex- 
pert Pistol  Shot  Medal,  Navy  Com- 
mendation Medal  and  Navy  Achieve- 
ment Medal. 

Anderson  is  serving  a one-year  tour 
as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Fleet 
Master  Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet  in 
Norfolk.  □ 


As  a result  of  your  own  success, 
will  you  expect  more  from  other 
people? 

“I  don’t  expect  the  best  from 
people  who  work  with  me  — I de- 
mand it.  I felt  this  way  prior  to 


becoming  Sailor  of  the  Year,  and 
it  was  expected  of  me  also.  Sailors 
I work  with  should  strive  to  give 
their  best  — even  if  I’m  not  there 
supervising  them.  In  my  line  of 
work  I don’t  want  anything  but." 
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1989  Naval  Reserve  Sailor  of  the  Year 


“There’s  a fine  line  between  Sailor  of  the  Year  — 
and  getting  your  job  done.  ” 


— SMC(SW)  Jerry  L.  Robinson 

Chief  Signalman  Jerry  L.  Robinson 
was  bom  in  Chatsworth,  Calif.,  in 
1948.  He  enlisted  in  the  regular  Navy 
in  1968  and  completed  basic  training 
and  basic  signalman  school  in  San 
Diego. 

His  first  tour  of  duty  was  aboard 
USS  George  K.  MacKenzie  (DD  836). 

He  completed  active  duty  service  in 
January  1973  and  affiliated  with  the 
Naval  Reserve.  Other  duty  assign- 
ments include:  Naval  Inshore  Under- 
sea Warfare  Group  1 at  the  Naval  and 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  Center  in  San 
Diego;  Naval  Submarine  Base,  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii;  Convoy  Command 
in  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  and  Fleet  Train- 
ing Group,  Detachment  119,  San 
Diego. 

His  shipboard  tours  include:  USS 
Southerland  (DD  743),  USS  Constant 
(MSO  427),  USS  Mobile  (LKA  115), 

USS  Okinawa  (LPH  3)  and  USS  Lang 
(FF  1060).  Robinson  is  currently 
assigned  to  duty  aboard  USS  Racine 
(LST  1191). 

Robinson  is  entitled  to  wear  a 
Combat  Action  Ribbon,  Navy  Unit 
Commendation,  Battle  Efficiency 
"E,"  Navy  Good  Conduct  Medal, 

Naval  Reserve  Meritorious  Service 
Medal  (two  awards),  National 
Defense  Service  Medal,  Armed  Forces 
Expeditionary  Medal,  Navy  Achieve- 
ment Medal,  Vietnam  Service  Medal 
(three  awards),  Naval  Reserve  Sea  Ser- 
vice Ribbon,  Armed  Forces  Reserve 
Medal,  Republic  of  Vietnam  Gallan- 
try Cross  with  Palm  Unit  Citation 
and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Cam- 
paign Award. 

Robinson  is  employed  with  Robin- 
son Enterprises,  a family-owned  con- 
struction business  in  Chatsworth.  He 
is  an  avid  surfer  and  owns  five  boards. 

Robinson  is  married  to  the  former 
Eyde  Erica  Bass.  □ 
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How  are  you  dealing  with  the 
sudden  attention  you're  getting  as 
an  SOY? 

“It’s  fun  to  be  recognized  and  we 
all  appreciate  it,  but  we'll  come 
back  down  to  sea  level  soon, 
because  in  the  next  few  days  we’ll 
have  to  return  to  our  jobs.  As  chief 
petty  officers  we  have  to  live  up  to 


certain  expectations.  It’ll  be  hard  in 
some  cases,  maybe  easy  in  others. 

“I  didn ’t  set  my  mind  to  become 
Sailor  of  the  Year,  and  I don ’t  think 
that  any  of  us  did.  What  we  all 
wanted  was  to  do  the  best  job  that 
we  could  do.  It  didn’t  matter  who 
was  standing  over  us  and  watch- 
ing. ’’ 
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Bearings 

Navy  recruiter  rescues  man  trapped  in  overturned  car 


Construction  Mechanic  2nd  Class 
Jeffrey  S.  Robinson  wasn't  thinking 
about  being  a hero  when  he  came  to 
the  aid  of  a couple  whose  car  had  col- 
lided with  a van,  but  because  of  his 
actions,  one  man  is  alive  today. 

Robinson,  a recruiter  assigned  to 
Navy  Recruiting  Station,  Petersburg, 
Va.,  was  driving  back  from  a school 
visit  along  Interstate  95,  when  a 
tractor-trailer  suddenly  swerved  in 
front  of  him.  Just  ahead  he  saw  why 
the  trailer  swerved.  In  the  right-hand 
lane,  a car  had  flipped  over  and  a van 
had  its  front  end  resting  in  a ditch. 

Robinson,  trained  to  handle  disas- 
ters and  recoveries  with  Naval  Mo- 
bile Constmction  Battalion  62,  parked 
and  ran  over  to  the  flipped  car  to  try 
to  rescue  two  trapped  passengers. 

With  help  from  three  other  drivers, 
Robinson  attempted  to  open  the  car 


doors  — they  were  jammed.  Next  he 
spotted  a broken  back  window.  He 
reached  inside  and  worked  with  the 
door  latch  until  it  gave.  Finally,  the 
door  was  opened  and  Robinson 
climbed  inside. 

"I  smelled  gas  and  heard  the  fan 
motor,  which  was  still  on,"  said 
Robinson.  "The  first  fear  I had  was 
that  the  car  could  catch  fire.  I man- 
aged to  turn  the  engine  off,  while  the 
truck  driver  aimed  his  fire  extin- 
guisher at  the  car." 

The  other  three  men  cut  the  seat 
belt  away  from  the  driver,  Lewis 
Skylar.  Robinson  instmcted  the  men 
to  carefully  place  Skylar  in  a better 
position  to  be  checked  for  possible 
injuries. 

"I  checked  for  any  bleeding  before 
the  ambulance  arrived,"  Robinson 
said.  "The  man  was  in  shock  and 


complained  that  his  neck  and  back 
were  hurting,  so  I cradled  his  neck  un- 
til help  came." 

An  emergency  crew  later  arrived 
and  took  Skylar  to  a nearby  hospital 
and  later  transferred  him  to  a hospital 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  was 
treated  for  a broken  hip,  three  broken 
ribs  and  neck  and  back  injuries. 

Skylar's  wife,  Edna,  was  pinned  in 
the  car  and  Robinson  was  unable  to 
free  her.  She  was  declared  dead  on  the 
accident  scene. 

Three  occupants  in  the  van  were 
treated  for  minor  injuries  and  later 
released  from  the  hospital.  Thanks  to 
Robinson's  quick  thinking  and  Navy 
know  how,  one  man  is  alive  today.  ■ 

— Story  by  JOl  Raul  Beannes,  Public  Af- 
fairs Office,  Navy  Recruiting  District, 
Richmond,  Va. 


NMCB  1 celebrates  40  years  of  service  to  Navy  and  neighbors 


U.S.  Naval  Mobile  Constmction 
Battalion  1,  stationed  at  Gulfport, 
Miss.,  celebrated  its  40th  birthday  in 
August.  According  NMCB  l's  com- 
manding officer,  that's  40  years  of 
striving  for  professionalism. 

"NMCB  1 has  always  been  re- 
garded Navywide  as  a close-knit 
group  of  professionals  who  will  get 
the  job  done  on  time  regardless  of  the 
circumstances,"  said  CDR  David 
Roach,  NMCB  l's  CO. 

"I  try  to  stress  to  the  battalion's 
members  that  if  they  concentrate  on 
being  the  best  that  they  can  be,  do  the 
best  job  that  they  are  capable  of,  and 
work  together  as  a team,  success  will 
surely  follow,"  Roach  continued.  "If 
this  battalion  continues  to  gain  Sea- 
bees  like  those  who  work  for  me  now, 
we  can  all  look  forward  to  another 
highly  productive  40  years!" 


In  past  years,  NMCB  1 has  served 
in  many  locations  in  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans,  including  Guam, 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Alaska, 
and  Diego  Garcia.  The  unit  has  also 
sent  details  to  Camp  David,  Md. 

The  men  of  NMCB  1 not  only  pro- 
vide constmction  support  to  Navy 
communities  where  they  deploy,  but 
also  offer  support  to  the  local  civilian 
community  through  civic  projects 
and  disaster  relief  assistance. 

"Whether  we're  in  Gulfport  or 
Guam,  we  think  of  the  local  people 
as  our  friends  and  neighbors,"  said 
Roach.  "Responding  to  them  during 
a time  of  need  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  men  in  my  battalion." 

What  is  today  NMCB  1 was 
originally  commissioned  in  1942  as  a 
Naval  Constmction  Battalion  and 
supported  combat  operations  in  the 


Pacific.  The  first  NCB  began  a tradi- 
tion of  accomplishment  that  has 
since  become  the  Seabee  motto  "Can 
Do"  by  constmcting  an  airstrip  6,000 
feet  long  in  dense  jungle  in  20  days. 

The  NCB  was  decommissioned  in 
1944,  but  reestablished  on  Aug.  8, 
1949,  as  NMCB  1.  ■ 

— Story  by  f03  Michael  D.  Frate,  assign- 
ed to  NMCB  1. 
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‘Mighty  Mo’  sailors  help  Cher  turn  back  time 


Cher  greets  sailors  as  she  comes 
aboard  ship  USS  Missouri. 


Occasionally  the  motion  picture 
moguls  of  Hollywood,  Calif.,  con- 
ceive ideas  that  require  the  help  of  the 
U.S.  Navy.  The  movies  "Top  Gun" 
and  "Star  Trek  IV"  are  examples.  But 
a music  video  on  a battleship? 

Recently  USS  Missouri  (BB  63)  was 
asked  to  take  part  in  a music  video  for 
a new  song  by  Academy  Award  win- 
ning actress  and  singer,  Cher. 

The  song  entitled,  "If  I Could  Turn 
Back  Time"  is  the  first  song  and  video 
released  off  Cher's  latest  album, 
"Heart  of  Stone."  The  video  has  also 


been  shown  on  MTV  and  "Friday 
Night  Video,"  a weekly  late  night  pro- 
gram on  NBC. 

The  production  company,  Cream 
Cheese  Productions  of  Beverly  Hills, 
had  originally  planned  filming  at 
another  location,  but  according  to 
Cher,  using  a 45-year-old  battleship 
was  perfect  for  a song  that  is  about 
turning  back  time. 

"We  looked  at  pictures  of  other 
ships,  but  after  seeing  Missouri, 
everything  just  clicked,"  Cher  said. 

On  Friday,  June  30,  the  production 


company  came  on  board  during  the 
day  to  begin  setting  up  the  necessary 
lighting  and  stage  for  the  video.  In  a 
matter  of  hours  a stage  had  been 
erected  in  front  of  gun  turret  one. 

On  Friday  night  the  crew  of  Mis- 
souri received  its  first  glimpse  of  Cher 
as  she  arrived  by  limousine  to  begin 
rehearsal  for  the  major  scenes  of  the 
video  that  would  take  place  the  next 
night. 

Saturday  night  proved  to  be  the 
most  exciting  for  the  crew.  After 
several  shorter  scenes  were  shot,  in- 
cluding close-ups  of  Cher  and  a scene 
of  the  actress  arriving  at  the  ship  in 
a speed  boat,  the  climactic  final  scene 
was  set  up  and  a number  of  Missouri 
crew  members  took  part. 

This  scene  was  set  on  the  stage  in 
front  of  Missouri's  16-inch  guns  and 
made  to  look  like  a concert  scene  — 
according  to  the  director  of  the  video, 
Marty  Callner,  the  scene  was  "pure 
magic." 

"On  a scale  of  one  to  10  I'd  give 
that  scene  a 20,"  said  Callner.  "Mis- 
souri sailors  were  some  of  the  finest 
people  I've  ever  worked  with." 

Sunday  brought  a close  to  Mis- 
souri's excitement  as  the  production 
crew  came  on  board  for  a final  time 
to  break  down  the  set  and  pack  up 
equipment. 

"Using  the  Navy  as  a background 
for  this  video  was  a tremendous  idea 
and  we  are  all  extremely  pleased  with 
the  result,"  said  Callner.  ■ 

— Story  by  J02  Scott  A.  Thornbloom, 
Public  Affairs  Office,  USS  Missouri  (BB 
63). 
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Mail  Buoy 


Bugged  over  Wasp 

I'm  steamed!  I just  read  the  opening 
paragraph  of  your  August  All  Hands  arti- 
cle on  USS  Wasp.  The  first  couple  of 
sentences  read,  "Sailors  who  cringe  at  the 
thought  of  duty  on  a gator  won't  mind  du- 
ty aboard  USS  Wasp.  A gator  she's  not  — 
if  you  think  of  an  amphibious  ship  as  a 
slow  moving  cargo  vessel  that  dumps 
Marines  and  their  vehicles  in  the  mud." 

What  kind  of  nonsense  is  that  and  what 
kind  of  lead-in  to  an  otherwise  excellent 
article? 

I'll  have  you  know  that  17  percent  of 
the  people  in  the  Navy  serve  on  am- 
phibious ships  and  we  are  all  proud  of  the 
job  we  do!  Today's  amphibious  ships  are 
extremely  professional  and  combat  ready 
ships  that  are  an  integral  part  of  our  for- 
ward offensive  strategy  just  as  are  the  car- 
riers, cruisers/destroyers,  minesweepers, 
supply  ships  and  submarines.  The  duty  is 
arduous  and  exciting  and  together  with 
our  Marine  Corps  partners  we  get  the  job 
done  and  done  right. 

The  idea  of  making  snide  remarks 
about  any  part  of  the  Navy  is  repugnant 
to  me.  Maybe  your  article  writers  don't 
know  it,  but  this  is  one  Navy  and  all  parts 
are  important  for  us  to  accomplish  the 
Navy's  mission. 

— RADM  Edward  B.  Baker  fr. 

Commander,  Amphibious  Group  3 
San  Diego 

I'm  writing  in  reference  to  your  August 
1989  issue  of  All  Hands  and  the  article  on 
the  USS  Wasp  (LHD  1).  I believe  the  open- 
ing and  closing  paragraphs  of  your  article 
constituted  an  insult  to  the  sailors  and 
Marines  who  comprise  the  amphibious 
forces  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

To  even  imply  that  we  would  "cringe 
at  the  thought  of  duty  on  a gator"  reflects 
a lack  of  knowledge  and  research  on  the 
part  of  J02  Logan  and  a failure  of  editorial 
responsibility  on  your  part. 

Our  amphibious  ships  are  manned  by 
proud,  dedicated  crews,  many  of  whom 
actively  seek  duty  in  these  ships  which 
they  consistently  operate  and  maintain  at 
the  highest  level  of  military  readiness. 

— CAPT  R.f.  Ianucci 
Chief  of  Staff,  Amphibious  Group  3 

San  Diego 

• The  only  cringing  going  on  lately  has 
come  from  the  editor  cowering  under  a 
barrage  of  letters  from  angry  ‘gators!  — - ed. 


Switched  ships 

This  is  just  a short  note  regarding  your 
June  1989  magazine  copy  of  All  Hands. 

On  Page  28,  in  your  story  of  USS 
Franklin  (CV  13)  it  is  noted  that  during 
her  ordeal,  USS  Hancock  (CV  14)  was  a 
thousand  yards  away. 

This  may  have  been  brought  to  your  at- 
tention by  now,  but  Hancock  was  not  CV 
14  — USS  Ticonderoga  was.  I was  aboard 
Ticonderoga. 

I just  had  to  bring  this  to  your  attention. 
This  was  a very  fine  story  on  Franklin. 
Thank  you  for  your  time  on  this  matter. 
It  is  a very  fine  magazine. 

— Jack  V.  Coleman 
Inver  Grove  Heights,  Minn. 

• The  fourth  Ticonderoga  (CV  19)  was 
laid  down  on  Feb.  1,  1943,  at  Newport 
News,  Va.,  by  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Company.  The 
fourth  Hancock  (CV  14)  was  laid  down 
on  fan.  26,  1943,  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  Quincy,  Mass.  The  ships  were 
renamed  and  the  hull  numbers  switched 
on  May  1,  1943.  — ed. 

Photo  sensitive 

While  reading  the  latest  edition  of  All 
Hands  (July  1989),  I noticed  two  errors. 
First,  the  caption  of  the  inside  cover 
photograph  calls  the  gun  a "seven-barrel 
Gatling  gun."  CIWS  has  only  six  barrels; 
the  "seventh"  barrel  in  the  middle  is  a rod 
that  the  six  barrels  rotate  around. 

The  second  error  involves  the  bottom 
picture  on  Page  33  in  the  NAPS  article. 
Those  attentive  students  in  the  classroom 
are  not  "NAPsters,"  but  are  members  of 
the  1988  Naval  Science  Institute  (NSI) 
class.  NSI  is  a two-month  program  for 
enlisted  service  members  who  have  been 
accepted  in  the  Enlisted  Commissioning 
Program  and  will  attend  college  at  one  of 
the  NROTC  program  colleges.  Three  in- 
dividuals from  that  photograph  on  Page 
33  are  currently  members  of  the  NROTC 
Unit,  University  of  New  Mexico,  here  in 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  Keep  up  the 
great  work  — those  of  us  who  are  land- 
locked like  to  keep  abreast  of  happenings 
in  the  fleet,  and  All  Hands  helps. 

— LT  R.  Allen  Stubblefield 
Instructor 
University  of  New  Mexico 


Over  a barrel 

I enjoy  your  magazine,  All  Hands,  very 
much  and  have  had  no  reason  to  criticize 
it . . . until  now.  On  the  inside  cover  page 
of  your  July  1989  issue  showing  the 
Phalanx  Close-In  Weapons  System,  you 
have  made  a small,  shall  we  say,  "boo- 
boo." 

Being  an  aviation  ordnanceman,  I have 
had  many  opportunities  to  work  on  the 
M61A1  Automatic  Gun  System  and  in 
the  countless  times  I have  taken  them 
apart  and  put  them  back  together,  I have 
never  found  one  with  seven  barrels.  They 
only  have  six.  What  you  have  confused  as 
a center  barrel  is  actually  part  of  the  muz- 
zle clamp  assembly.  My  co-worker  and  I 
can  see  where  this  item  could  be  mis- 
taken for  a seventh  barrel,  considering  the 
shadows  on  the  photograph,  but  it  sure 
put  a smile  on  our  faces  and  brightened 
up  our  Monday  morning. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  and  thanks  for 
the  giggle. 

— AOl  (AW)  James  L.  Melton 
Fleet  Air  Western  Pacific 

Lost  in  spill 

In  your  July  1989  issue  of  All  Hands 
magazine,  an  article  entitled,  "USS 
funeau  adapts  to  new  mission"  outlined 
the  U.S.  Navy's  effort  in  supporting  the 
cleanup  of  the  Exxon  Valdez  oil  spill. 
Several  commands  were  mentioned  for 
their  participation  in  the  cleanup. 

I would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  efforts  of  the  52  men  and  four  Landing 
Craft  Mechanized  (LCM)  of  Assault  Craft 
Unit  1,  NAB  Coronado,  Calif.,  who  have 
been  supporting  the  cleanup  operations 
while  embarked  aboard  the  USS  Fort 
McHenry  and  USS  Mount  Vernon.  An  ad- 
ditional detachment  of  27  personnel  ar- 
rived on-scene  on  July  15,  1989. 

ACU  1 personnel  have  been  involved 
with  the  actual  hands-on  portion  of  the 
effort,  transporting  and  assisting  civilian 
workers  and  equipment  seven  days  a 
week  since  the  operation  began. 

In  the  interest  of  crew  morale  and  in  ap- 
preciation of  the  outstanding  first  class 
performance  of  Assault  Craft  Unit  1, 
please  include  the  aforementioned  infor- 
mation in  your  next  article  on  Valdez 
Alaska  cleanup  operations.  Your  con- 
sideration is  appreciated. 

— CDR  J.M.  Mackey  Jr. 
CO,  Assault  Craft  Unit  1 
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The  Military  Sealift  Command  is 
celebrating  its  40th  birthday!  Originally 
formed  as  the  Military  Sea  Transporta- 
tion Service  on  Oct.  1 , 1 949,  what  is  now 
MSC  came  into  existence  when  four 
military  transportation  organizations 
were  combined  under  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  following  World  War 
II.  Its  mission  is  to  carry  out  all  ocean 
transportation  for  DoD.  With  more  than 
9,000  personnel,  including  mariners, 
civilian  administrators  and  shore-based 
workers,  MSC  works  and  sails  all  over 
the  globe  and  shipped  10  million  tons  of 
dry  cargo  and  more  than  13  million  tons 
of  petroleum  products  in  1988.  “In  both 
peace  and  war,  we  move  everything 
from  beans  to  black  oil  to  bullets,’’  said 
VADM  Paul  D.  Butcher,  Commander 
Military  Sealift  Command.  “Around  the 
world,  everyday,  MSC  employees  and 
assigned  military  personnel  work  to  sup- 
port the  national  strategy  of  the  United 
States.  We’re  proud  of  our  contribution 
to  national  defense  and  we  accomplish 
our  mission  every  day,  all  over  the 
world.’’  The  Military  Sealift  Command 
plied  the  world’s  oceans  in  the  ’40s  with 
such  ships  as  USNS  Buckner  (T-AP  123), 
above,  and  sails  into  the  ’90s  with  state- 
of-the-art  cargo  vessels  like  USNS 
Regulus  (TAKR  292).  Happy  birthday, 
MSC! 
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Soviet  visits 
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Philippines  — During  a 7th  Fleet 
medical  civic  action  program  in 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
HM2  Eric  C.  Tonnaer  gives  a 
woman  some  extra  help  in  get- 
ting to  a center  for  medical 
treatment.  Photo  by  PHI  Ted 
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Front  cover:  Hospital  Corpsman  1st  Class  Greg  Marlatt  (right),  is  welcomed  by  a Soviet 
sailor  during  a U.S.  Navy  port  visit  to  Sevastopol.  USS  Thomas  S.  Gates  (CG  51)  and  USS 
Kauffman  (FFG  59)  were  the  first  U.S.  Navy  ships  ever  to  pull  into  this  Soviet  port.  See 
story,  Page  22.  Photo  by  PHI  (AC)  Scott  M.  Allen. 

Back  cover:  Clockwise  from  top:  A Soviet  sailor’s  distinctive  uniform  hat.  U.S.  Marines 
join  a Soviet  officer  at  a wreath-laying  ceremony  in  Sevastopol.  Soviet  and  U.S.  ships  “Med- 
moored”  side  by  side  in  Sevastopol.  As  the  sun  sets  over  Hampton  Roads,  a Soviet  and 
U.S.  Navy  officer  exchange  ideas.  See  story,  Page  22.  Photos  by  PHI(AC)  Scott  M.  Allen. 


Postgraduate  tuition  assistance 

Navy  officers  seeking  a graduate-level  education  in  any 
academic  discipline  not  directly  related  to  a specific  Navy 
subspecialty  are  now  covered  by  tuition  assistance.  The  change 
was  announced  in  NavOp  076/89  and  will  be  incorporated  in 
OpNavInst  1560.9.  Previously,  the  Navy  Postgraduate  School  was 
responsible  for  assuring  that  any  graduate  level  course  met  the 
educational  skill  requirement  of  a subspeciality,  but  under  the 
new  guideline,  Postgraduate  School  approval  is  no  longer 
necessary.  However,  the  officer  should  seek  Postgraduate  School 
advisement  prior  to  course  enrollment  to  ensure  a subspecialty 
will  be  awarded. 

Tuition  assistance  is  available  at  75  percent  of  a maximum  of 
$175  per  credit  hour,  not  to  exceed  $395  per  course.  Officers  tak- 
ing advantage  of  TA  will  incur  a two-year  service  obligation 
following  course  completion. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Education  and  Training  is  developing  a con- 
sortium of  colleges  and  universities  in  areas  with  large  Navy 
populations  to  ensure  the  transfer  of  graduate  credit  hours. 

For  more  information  about  graduate  opportunities  contact  J.D. 
Smith  at  CNET  (Code  N-641),  Bldg.  628,  NAS  Pensacola,  Fla. 
32508-5100;  commercial  (904)  452-4994  or  Autovon  922-4994.  □ 


Travel 

Military  travelers  gt 

Sailors  and  their  families 
can  now  get  discount  airfares 
for  U.S.  flights  from  four  ma- 
jor airlines.  American  Airlines, 
Braniff  and  Delta  have  joined 
USAir  in  offering  special  dis- 
count “furlough  fares’’  to  all 
armed  service  members  and 
their  families. 

USAir  offers  fares  which 
are  half  of  their  standard 
coach  fare.  Delta  also  offers  a 
50  percent  discount  on  their 
regular  coach  fare  in  their 
domestic  route  system  and  of- 
fers discounts  of  50  percent 
or  more  to  destinations  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  Braniff’s 


Financial 

Bonds,  scholarships  help  defray  college  expenses 


Sailors  looking  for  ways  to  cut  college  costs  can 
take  advantage  of  tax-free  interest  on  savings 
bonds  and  information  on  dependent  scholarships. 

Interest  on  Double-E  bonds  bought  in  1990  or 
later  will  be  free  from  income  tax,  if  used  to  pay 
certain  college  expenses  and  if  your  income  is 
below  a predetermined  level.  The  full  exemption 
applies  to  couples  with  adjusted  gross  income 
under  $60,000  a year,  or  individuals  with  income 
below  $40,000.  Partial  exemptions  apply  in  cases 
where  couples  gross  up  to  $90,000  per  year  and 
singles  less  than  $55,000.  Others  pay  the  full  tax. 

When  bonds  are  redeemed  you  declare  your  in- 
tent to  use  the  money  toward  college  tuition  or 
other  fees.  Your  income  level  at  the  time  deter- 
mines if  you  qualify  for  the  tax  break. 


Bonds  are  available  at  most  banks,  savings  and 
loans  and  credit  unions  in  $100  to  $5,000 
denominations.  They  can  also  be  purchased 
through  the  payroll  savings  plan  by  allotment  in 
$100  to  $1,000  denominations.  Contact  your 
disbursing  office  for  details. 

Scholarships  are  another  method  of  paying  for  a 
family  member’s  college  education.  Many  service- 
connected  organizations  have  scholarships  for 
children  and  spouses  of  active,  retired  and 
deceased  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard 
members.  These  organizations  are  listed  in  the 
1990  Dependent  Scholarship  Pamphlet  (NavPers 
15003-Q).  For  a free  copy  write  to:  Commander, 
Naval  Military  Personnel  Command,  Code  643S, 
Washington,  D.C.  20370-5643.  □ 
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anore  discount  airfares 


military  leave  fare  program 
ncludes  retirees  and  their 
families,  as  well  as  cadets  of 
:he  military  academies.  Braniff 
gives  members  in  any  of 
:hese  categories  a choice  of 
Bither  the  standard  50  percent 
jiscount  or  an  additional  10 
Dercent  off  lesser-cost  special 
airfares. 

American  Airlines  offers 
military  leave  fares,  at  least 
50  percent  off  regular  coach 
:ares,  and  expanded  eligibility 
:o  military  family  members. 
There  are  no  round  trip,  ad- 
/ance  ticket  purchases  or 
minimum  stay  requirements, 


and  tickets  are  fully 
refundable. 

This  offer  is  not  open  to 
retirees,  however. 

Seats  at  discount  prices  are 
limited,  so  make  reservations 
in  advance  if  possible.  Proper 
identification  is  generally  re- 
quired when  you  pick  up  the 
tickets  or  when  you  check  in. 

For  more  information,  visit 
your  base  travel  office  or  com- 
mercial travel  agent,  or  call 
the  airlines,  toll-free: 

Braniff,  800-272-6433 
American,  800-433-7300 
Delta,  800-221-1212 
USAir,  800-428-4322  □ 


0-5  and  0-6  candidates  sought  for 
management  improvement  courses 

Navy  unrestricted  line  commanders  and  captains  can 
apply  for  the  Executive  Training  Program  to  improve  their 
management  skills. 

Courses  available  under  ETP  include  the  Harvard  Ad- 
vanced Management  Program,  which  covers  general 
management,  single  business  unit  management  and  cor- 
porate management. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  program  for 
senior  executives  covers  policy  formulation,  human 
resources  development,  external  environmental  factors 
and  managerial  decision-making.  The  program  for  senior 
officials  in  national  security  covers  various  aspects  of 
policy  regarding  political,  economic  and  social  forces  in- 
fluencing defense  decisions. 

For  more  information  call  Linda  Thomas  (OP-1594)  at 
Autovon  224-5934,  commercial  (202)  694-5934,  or  see 
NavOp  083/89.  □ 
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Sponsorship 

requirements 

change 

Navy  personnel  no  longer  need  to 
have  12  months  remaining  on  an 
overseas  tour  to  get  command 
sponsorship  for  a dependent.  They 
will,  however,  still  need  to  fill  other 
command  sponsor  prerequisites  of 
accompanied  tour  length  and 
overseas  screening. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense 
deleted  the  12  month  requirement, 
at  the  Navy’s  request,  as  of 
June  20,  1989.  Other  requirements 
for  command  sponsorship  of 
dependents  remain  in  effect  and 
are  outlined  in  DoD  Directive 
1315.7  of  Jan.  9,  1989,  and  in 
MilPersMan  6810105. 

The  12-month  rule  was  lifted  to 
help  sailors  and  Marines  and  their 
families  receive  transportation  en- 
titlements, more  base  privileges 
and  overseas  allowances. 

For  more  information  see  NavOp 
082/89  or  call  NMPC,  OP-134C,  at 
Autovon  224-5633,  or  commercial 
(202)  694-5633.  □ 


Navy  smoking 
prevention  month 

November  is  Navy  smoking 
prevention  month.  Smoking  is  the 
most  preventable  cause  of  illness 
and  death  in  America.  Develop  a 
new  habit  — don’t  smoke.  The 
benefits  of  quitting  smoking  are 
worth  the  effort.  Your  local  family 
service  center  or  medical  treatment 
facility  can  help.  □ 
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Gone, 

but  not  forgotten 

Families  look  to  Southeast  Asia  for  return 
of  loved  ones  missing  in  Vietnam  War. 


Story  and  photos  by  J02  Chris  Price 


Joe  Dunn  was  a young,  handsome, 
enthusiastic  1965  Naval  Academy 
graduate  who  went  on  to  earn  his 
aviator's  wings  at  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas.  Dunn  served  as  an  instructor 
with  Training  Squadron  3 at  Milton, 
Fla.,  and  afterward  flew  A-7s  and  A-ls 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

On  February  14,  1968,  Dunn  was 
flying  his  A-l  from  the  Philippines  to 
the  carrier  USS  Coral  Sea  (CV  43)  sail- 
ing in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  a section 
of  the  South  China  Sea  between 
North  Vietnam  and  Hainan  Island, 
China. 

His  plane  veered  off  course  and  he 
was  shot  down  by  the  Chinese.  He 
was  25  years  old. 

"Seven  hours  after  Joe  was  shot 
down,  he  used  his  manual  beeper  for 
20  minutes,"  his  wife  Maureen  said. 
"Either  Joe  used  it  or  the  Chinese  did, 
but  a pilot  of  another  plane  said  that 
he  saw  my  husband  in  a fully  opened 
parachute  even  though  the  Chinese 
reported  that  he  had  been  in  his  plane 
when  it  exploded. 

"The  Navy  has  always  believed 
that  Joe  survived  the  incident,"  she 
said,  "but  they  don't  know  what  hap- 
pened to  him  after  that." 

When  death  occurs  many  miles 
away,  families  begin  making  funeral 
arrangements  as  they  await  their 
loved  ones'  remains  to  be  returned 


home.  Even  in  death,  families  natural- 
ly desire  the  return  of  the  missing 
members,  and  with  the  burial,  comes 
the  reality  of  permanent  separation. 

But  if  the  body  is  never  brought 
back  to  the  family,  and  the  death  is 
never  officially  confirmed,  then  fami- 
lies must  live  with  the  struggle  of  not 
knowing  their  loved  one's  fate. 
Maureen  first  heard  news  of  her  hus- 
band's accident  from  a newspaper  ar- 
ticle about  a plane  shot  down  near  the 
Philippines.  Even  though  the  pilot 
was  unidentified  in  the  story, 
Maureen  thought  of  Joe.  Her  hunch 
was  eventually  confirmed. 

"It  was  devastating,"  said  Maureen, 
who  was  26  at  the  time.  "It  was  like 
someone  had  tom  my  heart  right  out 


and  yet  expected  me  to  keep  on 
breathing."  The  Dunns  had  been  mar- 
ried not  quite  three  years.  They  had 
an  infant  son.  Despondent  for  almost 
a year,  Maureen  finally  resolved  to  re- 
bound from  feelings  of  isolation  and 
grief,  and  to  continue  with  her  life  as 
it  was  before  the  accident.  She  refused 
to  consider  herself  a widow,  though, 
until  she  was  certain  of  her  missing 
husband's  fate. 

Her  family  and  friends  in  Massa- 
chusetts formed  the  "Where  is  LT 
Joe  Dunn?"  Committee.  They  held 
meetings,  wrote  letters  to  politicians 
pleading  their  case  and  that  of  other 
families  with  loved  ones  missing  in 
action  and  gained  support  all  over  the 
United  States.  They  printed  and 
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LT  Dunn  was  meritoriously  promoted  to 
lieutenant  commander  following  his  dis- 
appearance in  1 968.  His  was  the  first  name 
to  be  engraved  on  a POW/MIA  bracelet. 


distributed  "Where  is  LT  Joe  Dunn?" 
bumper  stickers,  and  when  Prisoner 
of  War/Missing  in  Action  bracelets 
were  created,  "LT  Joe  Dunn"  was  the 
first  name  to  be  engraved  on  the 
metal. 

In  1970,  the  committee  selected 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  a nationwide 
meeting,  and  500  family  members, 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  missing- 
in-action  cause  attended.  That  group 
was  the  forerunner  of  an  organization 
now  known  as  the  National  League 
of  Families  of  American  Prisoners  and 
Missing  in  Southeast  Asia. 

"Every  Thanksgiving,  there  are 
families  that  still  set  an  empty  chair 
at  the  table,"  said  President  George 
Bush.  "In  my  frequent  travels  to  cities 
and  towns  across  America,  I see  many 
heartfelt  demonstrations  of  support 
for  the  POW/MIA  cause." 

President  Bush  made  these  remarks 
at  the  league's  20th  annual  meeting 
held  recently  in  Washington,  D.C. 
The  session  was  attended  by  600 
family  members,  veterans  and  con- 
cerned citizens,  all  seeking  current  in- 
formation on  official  efforts  to  ac- 


count for  the  2,347  Americans  still 
missing  who  may  possibly  be  pris- 
oners in  Vietnam.  Like  Joe  Dunn, 
some  personnel  have  been  unac- 
counted for  since  the  1960s. 

"The  divisions  that  resulted  from 
our  involvement  there  [Southeast 
Asia]  shook  our  country  to  its  core," 
President  Bush  told  the  league.  "But 
as  tragic  as  the  loss  of  a loved  one  is, 
even  more  difficult  to  endure  is  the 
uncertainty  which,  for  you,  has  ex- 
tended over  so  many  years. 

"Now,  we  are  coming  to  a time 
when  the  divisions  of  the  Vietnam 
War  are  healing,"  the  President  said. 
"We  have  to  let  go  of  the  bitterness 
of  the  past.  Yet,  we  will  not  forget  — 
we  will  never  break  ranks." 

Some  of  these  MIAs/POWs  are 
suspected  to  have  been  captured; 
others  are  thought  to  have  died  in 
ground  combat  in  areas  under  near- 
total control  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese forces.  The  U.S.  government 
works  under  the  assumption  that 
there  are  still  some  Americans  being 
held  captive,  and  officials  have  pledged 
to  take  action  should  any  reports  of 


live-sightings  prove  true. 

As  of  last  summer,  the  statistics  on 
Americans  missing  or  unaccounted 
for  as  a result  of  the  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia  are  as  follows:  in 
North  Vietnam,  622  U.S.  personnel; 
South  Vietnam,  1,088  personnel; 
Laos,  545;  Cambodia,  82;  and  China, 
six.  The  families  of  the  missing  are 
petitioning  to  have  their  loved  ones 
returned  or  to  have  their  remains 
repatriated  (returned  to  their  birth 
country). 

Since  August  1977,  the  Vietnamese 
have  repatriated  227  remains,  largely 
as  a result  of  a visit  by  retired  Army 
General  John  W.  Vessey  Jr.,  the  Spe- 
cial Presidential  Emissary  to  Hanoi 
for  POW/MLA  affairs.  Vessey  held  the 
position  during  President  Reagan's 
administration,  and  was  reappointed 
by  President  Bush  in  January  1989. 

Identification  of  remains  is  being 
conducted  at  the  Central  Identifica- 
tion Laboratory  in  Hawaii.  Less  than 
half  of  these  returned  remains  have 
been  identified,  and  many  are  believed 
to  be  of  Southeast  Asian  mongoloid 
origin.  Others  are  too  fragmented  for 
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reliable  final  identification. 

In  a family's  drawn-out  and  painful 
process  of  waiting  for  answers,  the 
organization  of  the  National  League 
of  Families  is  there  for  support.  The 
league  publishes  a bi-monthly  news- 
letter giving  the  latest  information  on 
POW/MIA  issues,  and  listing  the 
names  of  servicemen  repatriated  that 
month.  It  pushed  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  annual  National  POW / 
MIA  Recognition  Day,  and  the  of- 
ficial league  flag  which  flew  over  the 
White  House  in  March  1989  has  been 
permanently  installed  in  the  U.S. 
Capitol  rotunda. 

Although  the  league's  support  may 
ease  the  pain  somewhat  for  families, 
the  waiting  continues  for  all,  in- 
cluding Maureen  Dunn.  No  timid 
widow  dressed  in  black,  she's  strong- 
willed  and  considers  herself  to  be 
"spunky,"  traits  she  says  her  husband 
was  attracted  to.  Now  47,  Dunn 
travels  the  country  hoping  to  keep 
alive  the  memories  of  those  still  miss- 
ing. She  admits  it's  sometimes  a tir- 
ing job. 

On  some  days  her  family  talks  free- 
ly of  Joe  Dunn  — repeating  his  old  sea 
stories  and  laughing  over  classic  Joe 
Dunn  pranks.  On  other  days,  he's  not 
mentioned  at  all.  "We  don't  talk 
about  Joe  like  he's  here,  and  we  don't 
talk  about  him  like  he's  dead," 
Maureen  said.  "We  know  he's  never 
going  to  walk  through  that  door 
again,  but  he's  very  much  a part  of 
our  lives.  We  don't  have  any  little 
memorials  with  altars  and  candles 
burning  — none  of  these  things.  Joe 
wouldn't  have  wanted  that." 

If  by  some  miracle  Maureen  were 
to  get  a phone  call  from  Joe  saying  he 
was  on  his  way  home,  she'd  probably 
weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  recon- 
structing a marriage  tom  apart  by  war 
21  years  ago. 

"Needless  to  say,  Joe  would  have 

Larry  Bice  helps  keep  memories  alive 
at  the  Vietnam  Veteran's  Memorial  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


changed,"  Maureen  said,  "and  I've 
changed,  too.  But  when  I fell  in  love 
with  this  guy,  it  was  'for  better  or 
worse'  — and  these  could  be  con- 
sidered the  worst  years  for  us.  He  was 
my  best  friend. 

"If  Joe  came  home  now,  and 
couldn't  live  with  me,  I'd  understand 
that  and  deal  with  it.  He  deserves  to 
find  whatever  makes  him  happy.  But 
if  our  reunion  did  work  out," 
Maureen  said,  "I'd  have  a big  new 


wedding  with  all  of  our  new  friends 
and  do  our  vows  again,  because 
literally,  we  were  cheated. 

"If  Joe  is  not  alive  — it  is  just  as  im- 
portant to  me  to  have  his  remains 
here  at  home  where  he  belongs,  as  it 
is  to  see  him  walk  through  that  door," 
she  said. 

"He  doesn't  belong  there  — he 
belongs  here."  □ 

Price  is  a writer  with  All  Hands. 
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Thousands  cheer 
Great  Lakes  cruise 

USS  Boulder  shows  colors  in  U.S.,  Canada. 


Story  by  JOl  Sue  Palumbo 


Sailors  and  Marines  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  annual  Great 
Lakes  Cruise  got  "red-carpet 
treatment"  that  stirred  their 
patriotism. 

"Nothing  can  compare  with 
the  rush  you  get  when  little  old 
ladies  come  up  and  give  you  a 
kiss  and  say  'thank  you'  for  be- 
ing in  the  military,"  said  Dam- 
age Controlman  1st  Class  John 
J.  Fletcher.  "I  love  it.  It  makes 
Navy  life  all  worthwhile." 

Fletcher  was  one  of  400  sailors  and 
Marines  who  sailed  the  Great  Lakes 
on  USS  Boulder  (LST  1 190)  as  part  of 
an  annual  public  relations  tour.  Dur- 
ing the  two-and-a-half  month  cruise, 
the  tank  landing  ship  visited  more 
than  20  ports  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

With  four  ports  left  to  visit  on  the 
cruise,  CDR  Gregory  Ertel,  the  ship's 
captain,  saluted  the  175,000th  visitor 
in  Lorain,  Ohio. 

Several  ships  have  made  the  Great 
Lakes  Cruise  during  the  last  12  years, 
but  it  was  the  first  time  a tank  land- 
ing ship  with  Marines  embarked 
made  the  tour.  The  170  Marines  on 
board  Boulder  are  assigned  to  the  2nd 
Marine  Division,  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C. 
In  some  ports,  the  Marines  staged  for 
the  public  a mock  amphibious  assault 
that  simulated  a beach  landing. 

"For  most  of  us,  this  was  the  best 


A Cleveland  veteran’s  group  toted  its 
100-foot-long  U.S.  flag  to  several 
ports  in  Ohio  to  show  support  for  the 
Navy. 

cruise  we've  ever  been  on,"  said 
Marine  Corps  Lance  Cpl.  William 
Carey.  "There  were  protestors  — we 
knew  there  would  be.  But  they  were 
so  outnumbered  by  those  who 
wanted  to  see  us  that  it  really  didn't 
matter.  The  majority  was  with  us." 

Carey  said  that  in  many  ports,  the 
crew  and  Marines  were  treated  to 
elaborate  receptions,  parades  and 
festivals  in  their  honor.  Thousands  of 
spectators  waited  on  the  piers  and 
beaches  to  greet  the  men  in  uniform. 
The  ship's  softball  teams  were  es- 
corted to  their  games  in  police  cars 
complete  with  sirens. 

Not  all  of  the  cruise  was  fun  and 
games.  Sailors  and  Marines  stood  by 
for  hours  answering  questions,  as 


thousands  of  visitors  came 
aboard.  During  a port  visit  in 
Cleveland,  more  than  12,000 
people  toured  the  ship  in  one 
day.  A 10  to  12-hour  workday 
was  not  unusual  for  those  who 
stood  duty  every  third  day,  man- 
ning displays  and  acting  as  tour 
guides. 

Even  the  most  dedicated 
sailor  or  Marine  would  acknowl- 
edge that  answering  the  same 
questions  over  and  over  became 
tiresome.  However,  Fletcher  said  that 
he  led  one  tour  that  compensated  for 
all  the  repeated  questions.  Two  of  the 
people  on  that  tour  were  blind. 

Fletcher  explained  everything  in 
detail  and  took  the  two  from  one  end 
of  the  ship  to  the  other.  By  the  time 
the  tour  was  over,  they  knew  how 
many  steps  it  took  to  reach  each  area 
and  what  it  felt  like  to  touch  a "steel 
beach." 

"It  meant  so  much  to  them  — they 
had  no  idea  what  a ship  was  like," 
Fletcher  said.  "They  wanted  to  leam 
everything  and  touch  everything. 
When  the  tour  was  over,  the  lady  gave 
me  a kiss  and  a hug  and  said  she 
hoped  all  sailors  were  like  me  because 
then  she  could  be  proud.  That  made 
it  for  me."  □ 

Palumbo  is  assigned  to  PAO,  Navy 
Recruiting  District,  Cleveland. 
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New  training  to  prepare  sailors 
for  Navy  of  1990s  and  beyond. 


Story  by  JOC  Robin  Barnette 

You  stand  proudly  at  attention  as 
the  letter  frocking  you  to  the  next 
higher  paygrade  is  read  in  front  of  all 
hands  at  your  command: 

"...  you  are  hereby  authorized  to 
assume  the  title  and  wear  the  uni- 
form of  a . . . Your  appointment  car- 
ries with  it  the  obligation  that  you  ex- 
ercise increased  authority  and  will- 
ingly accept  greater  responsibility.  . . ." 

You've  worked  hard  for  this  day 
and  you're  looking  forward  to  wear- 
ing that  badge  of  achievement  — 
another  chevron  on  your  sleeve,  or 
that  anchor  on  your  collar.  The  frock- 
ing letter  confers  on  you  that  right,  as 
well  as  giving  you  more  authority  and 
responsibility. 

But  what  that  letter  can’t  give  you 


are  the  leadership  skills  you  need  to 
carry  out  these  new  duties. 

Since  1978,  LMET  — Leadership 
and  Management  Education  and 
Training  — has  been  the  Navy's  for- 
mal leadership  training  program. 
LMET  was  generally  considered  suc- 
cessful. However,  not  enough  sailors 
have  attended  the  training. 

"People  who  have  attended  LMET 
rave  about  it,"  said  Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer  of  the  Navy  Duane  R. 
Bushey,  "but  we  weren't  reaching 
enough  of  the  Navy." 

Statistics  show  that  only  44  per- 
cent of  E-6s  have  attended  LMET,  and 
a scant  25  percent  of  E-7s  have  com- 
pleted LMET  for  chief  petty  officers. 

"We  have  a lot  of  young  first  class 
petty  officers,  and  chief  and  senior 
chief  petty  officers,  who  are  good  peo- 
ple," said  Bushey.  "They've  advanced 
to  their  positions  because  of  their 
proven  abilities,  but  they  don't  have 
all  the  tools  to  work  with  yet  in  deal- 
ing with  people." 

To  meet  this  need  for  leadership 
tools,  the  Navy  Leader  Development 
Program  is  replacing  LMET. 

NLDP  will  teach  the  basic  leader- 
ship skills  that  LMET  covered,  but  in 
a more  condensed  format  — one 
week  instead  of  two  — so  it  will  be 
easier  for  busy  commands  to  let  peo- 
ple attend.  The  course  will  present 
material  in  everyday  language.  NLDP 
courses  will  also  be  mandatory  for  ad- 
vancement, from  petty  officer  indoc- 
trination for  new  E-4s  right  through 
the  course  for  leading  petty  officers 
and  a chief  petty  officer  course. 

"We  now  recognize  that  you 
shouldn't  wait  until  you're  a first 
class  petty  officer  and  then  worry 
about  leadership,"  Bushey  said. 
"Leadership  starts  with  the  nonrated 
and  works  up." 

In  the  first  step  of  establishing 
NLDP,  NavOp  079/89  announces 
that  completion  of  the  leadership 
course  is  required  for  advancement  to 
chief  or  senior  chief.  By  their  terminal 
eligibility  date,  Jan.  1,  1992,  all  first 
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class  petty  officers  must  have  com- 
pleted the  new,  one-week  LPO  course 
under  NLDP,  and  chiefs  must  have 
completed  the  CPO  course,  by  Oct. 
1,  1992,  to  be  eligible  for  advance- 
ment. First  class  petty  officers  who 
have  completed  LPO  LMET,  and 
chiefs  who  have  taken  CPO  LMET, 
need  not  take  the  NLDP  courses. 

Because  it's  mandatory,  the  Navy's 
leadership  training  will  affect  every 
sailor's  practice  of  leadership.  How- 
ever, Bushey  said  the  concept  of 
NLDP  goes  beyond  the  formal  re- 
quirement of  classroom  training. 

"You  can  get  some  of  the  basics  in 
the  classroom,  but  when  you  come 
back  aboard  the  ship,  let's  have  the 
senior  enlisted  teaching  the  junior 
enlisted  about  leadership,"  the 
MCPON  said.  "We  can  make  that 
everybody's  responsibility." 

Bushey  called  for  the  master  chief 
and  senior  chief  petty  officers  with 
more  than  20  years  time  in  service  to 
return  to  their  traditional  roles  of 
leading  the  CPO  mess  aboard  ship. 
He  also  pointed  out  the  need  for  war- 
rant officers  and  division  officers  to 
take  more  responsibility  for  leader- 
ship, and  for  chiefs  to  be  more  in- 
volved with  training  junior  officers. 

Another  important  part  of  the  new 
NLDP  initiative  is  command  indoc- 
trination. 

"For  a person  checking  aboard,  how 
they're  treated  in  the  first  three  to 
five  days  makes  a major  impact  on 
how  they  will  do  during  the  rest  of 
their  tour  at  that  command,"  Bushey 
said.  That's  especially  true  of  new 
sailors  checking  in  for  the  first  time. 
Every  command  will  be  required  to 
have  an  "indoc"  program,  although 
each  command  will  be  able  to  set  it 
up  to  meet  their  unique  needs,  within 
certain  guidelines  established  by  a 
new  instruction. 

Concern  about  the  need  to  get 
"back  to  basics"  in  the  Navy's  en- 
listed community  began  years  ago  — 
MCPONs  have  considered  it  an  issue 
since  1982.  But  things  really  took  off 


recently  when  the  fleet  and  force 
master  chiefs  who  make  up  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operation's  advisory  panel 
began  focusing  on  leadership.  The 
panel's  conclusion  was  that  there  was 
a leadership  problem  in  the  Navy. 
This,  combined  with  figures  showing 
a 33  percent  attrition  rate  among  first- 
term  sailors,  made  a change  in  the 
Navy's  approach  to  leadership  train- 
ing a necessity. 

Bushey  illustrated  the  problem  by 
describing  a visit  he  made  to  a brig  on 
one  of  his  recent  trips. 

"The  CO  of  the  brig  said  to  me, 
'About  80  percent  of  the  people  I've 


“We  need  success- 
ful leaders  to  share 
their  experiences. . .” 


got  here  in  this  brig  right  now  I'd  go 
to  sea  with  today.  They're  not  bad 
sailors  — somebody  didn't  take  care 
of  them  at  the  right  time.  They  had 
a problem  and  somebody  wasn't  lis- 
tening,' " Bushey  related.  "And  that 
CO  showed  me  a stack  of  paper  work 
on  people  who  have  been  discharged 
from  the  Navy  who  came  through  the 
brig,  and  on  the  sheets  the  inmates 
fill  out  afterward  they  said,  'I  finally 
got  to  tell  someone  what  my  problem 
was  here.  I wish  somebody  had  lis- 
tened to  me  when  I was  out  there  — 
but  every  time  I tried  to  talk,  they 
said  they  didn't  have  time.' " 

The  MCPON  said  there  are  many 
examples  of  excellent  leadership  in 
the  Navy,  but  in  too  many  com- 
mands there  isn't  enough  concern  for 
sailors  as  people.  Poor  leadership 
skills  have  lost  the  Navy  quality 
sailors,  and  with  a declining  popula- 
tion of  young  people  for  the  Navy  to 
recruit  from,  this  loss  is  a luxury  the 
Navy  of  the  1990s  cannot  afford. 

"Some  people  aren't  focusing  on 


the  right  issues  in  taking  care  of  our 
people,"  Bushey  said.  "We  became  a 
throwaway  Navy.  It  was  real  easy  not 
to  deal  with  a problem  — real  easy  to 
say,  'Well,  send  me  another  one.'  But 
now  there's  no  more  to  send. 

"We  have  to  deal  with  retention  of 
our  first-termers.  That's  leadership," 
he  continued,  challenging  senior  en- 
listeds  to  meet  the  needs  of  a chang- 
ing Navy.  "We  have  more  women  in 
the  Navy  today  than  we've  ever  had 
before  — how  do  we  deal  with  that? 
That's  leadership." 

Other  NLDP  initiatives  you  can  ex- 
pect in  the  near  future  include: 

• Expansion  of  mandatory  leader- 
ship training  to  all  petty  officers,  not 
just  those  going  up  for  advancement 
to  chief  and  senior  chief  petty  officer. 

• Development  of  leadership  train- 
ing for  officer  personnel. 

• Establishment  of  a career  infor- 
mation program  for  officers  and  sen- 
ior enlisted  personnel  to  help  broaden 
their  professional  information  hori- 
zons. 

• Revision  of  advancement  evalua- 
tion factors  to  determine  and  recog- 
nize leadership  effectiveness. 

"Our  purpose  in  the  NLDP  is  to 
plant  seeds  for  the  future,"  Bushey 
said.  "We  need  successful  leaders  to 
share  their  experiences  in  the  class- 
room. We  need  successful  leaders  at 
sea  and  in  arduous  assignments  to 
cultivate  what  they've  learned  in  the 
classroom." 

The  new  Navy  Leader  Develop- 
ment Program  is  designed  to  provide 
continuous  leader  development  op- 
portunities for  all  hands  throughout 
their  careers  — from  swearing-in  to 
piping-over.  □ 

Barnette  is  assistant  editor  of  All  Hands. 


NLDP  is  directed  by  the  Command 
Excellence  and  Leader  Development 
Division  (OP-152),  NMPC.  For  more 
information  call  commercial  (202) 
694-2608,  or  Autovon  224-2608. 
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Lookout 


The  oldest  watch  in  the  Navy 


Story  and  photos  by  JOl  Kip  Burke 


Technology  has  revolutionized 
naval  warfare  in  the  last  30  to  40 
years,  changing  the  role  of  the  average 
sailor  from  "swab  jockey"  to  tech- 
nician. 

But  the  lookout  — equipped  with 
binoculars  and  sound-powered  phones 
— doesn't  seem  to  have  changed  a bit 
in  half  a century.  In  fact,  his  basic  job 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  lookout 
high  in  the  rigging  of  a Phoenician 
trading  ship  that  sailed  the  Mediter- 
ranean waters  3,000  years  ago  — and 
just  as  vital. 

"You're  the  eyes  of  the  ship,"  said 
Seaman  Lee  Polin,  without  taking  his 
eyes  off  the  horizon.  "You've  got  to 
spot  surface  and  air  contacts,  and  try 
to  identify  them."  Polin  stands  watch 
as  starboard  fantail  lookout  aboard 
USS  Theodore  Roosevelt  (CVN  71), 
deployed  with  the  U.S.  6th  Fleet  in 
that  same  Mediterranean  sailed  by 
the  ancient  Phoenicians. 

Of  course,  today's  lookouts  aren't 
the  ship's  sole  means  of  observing  the 
world  around  her.  We  now  have  radar 
that  can  find  and  track  aircraft  and 

Electronics  Warfare  Technician  3rd 
Class  Donald  Fox  stands  the  lookout 
watch  aboard  USS  Theodore  Roosevelt 
during  a special  sea  and  anchor  detail. 
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ships  far  beyond  the  range  of  the 
human  eye,  an  ability  only  dreamed 
of  before  World  War  II. 

So,  with  modem  phased-array  anti- 
air and  anti-surface  radar  connected 


to  high-speed  signal  processing  com- 
puters and  fire  control  systems,  of 
what  use  is  a set  of  eyeballs  con- 
nected to  the  brain  of  a sailor? 

Well,  for  one  thing,  no  radar  in  the 


world  can  detect  a fiberglass  sailboat 
cutting  across  the  bow  of  a carrier 
approaching  a narrow  harbor.  And 
most  radar  can't  tell  whether  that 
innocent-looking  blip  on  the  screen  is 
a fishing  boat  hauling  tuna  or  a speed- 
boat hauling  terrorists  and  explosives. 

A lookout  may  be  the  only  one  who 
sees  a shipmate  has  fallen  overboard, 
then  sounds  the  alarm,  throws  a life 
ring  and  a smoke  flare  overboard. 
That's  what  keeps  lookouts  alert  dur- 
ing what  could  be  a boring  watch. 

"We're  really  strict  about  paying 
attention  on  watch,"  said  Polin.  "If  a 
guy  goes  overboard,  we  are  his  last 
chance." 

When  coming  into  and  going  out  of 
port,  and  during  difficult  navigation 
situations,  it's  customary  to  "set  the 
special  sea  detail."  During  these 
critical  maneuvering  evolutions, 
many  ships  use  specialists  from  the 
operations  department. 

Aviation  Anti-submarine  Warfare 
Technician  2nd  Class  Stephen 
Bowman  stands  watch  on  "Teddy 
Roosevelt's"  starboard  bow  during 
special  sea  detail  and  says  that  keep- 
ing track  of  bearings,  ranges  and  ship 
identification  during  a difficult 
passage  like  the  Strait  of  Messina  — 
between  Sicily  and  Italy  — requires 


the  higher  level  of  training  that  his 
rating  and  certain  other  ratings  have. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  job 
of  lookout  is  part  of  a rotation.  Junior 
seamen  stand  watch  on  the  bridge  as 
helmsmen  — carrying  out  the  con- 
ning officer's  steering  directions,  as 
lee  helmsmen  — communicating  the 
conning  officer's  orders  to  the  engines 
and  as  messengers  of  the  watch  and 
phone  circuit  talkers.  Then  they 
rotate  and  stand  forward  or  aft  look- 
out. Each  part  of  the  rotation  lasts 
about  an  hour,  keeping  watchstanders 
alert  and  trained  in  each  station. 

Junior  lookouts  are  trained  in  basic 
ship  recognition,  judging  relative 
bearing  and  distances  and  sound- 
powered  phone  procedures. 

Standing  watch  as  a lookout, 
despite  the  responsibilities,  is  usually 
the  preferred  part  of  the  rotation  for 
most  watchstanders. 

Lookouts  say  they  like  the  solitude 
of  the  watch.  And,  they  say,  they  like 


Above  left:  Seaman  Apprentice  Robert 
Cooks  mans  the  forward  lookout  posi- 
tion. Above:  SN  Lee  Polin  watches  for 
air  and  surface  contacts.  Lookouts  on 
U.S.  Navy  ships  today  do  the  same  job 
done  by  sailors  for  thousands  of  years. 

escaping  the  pressure  of  close  super- 
vision that  they  feel  when  they  are 
manning  the  helm. 

The  worst  part  of  the  job?  Just  like 
his  Phoenician  counterpart,  today's 
lookout  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather. 

"When  it's  sunny  and  warm,  it's 
great  — and  it  doesn't  hurt  my  tan," 
said  Polin.  "But  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic, it's  usually  cold  and  rainy.  I wear 
long  johns,  foul  weather  gear  — even 
blankets  — and  I still  freeze." 

But  — just  like  thousands  of  sailors 
for  thousands  of  years  — he  keeps  a 
sharp  lookout.  □ 

Burke  is  assigned  to  the  6th  Fleet  Public 
Affairs  Office. 
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Deputy  SecDef 
addresses  issues 


Atwood  meets  with  editors. 


Donald  J.  Atwood,  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  took  office  April  24, 
1989.  He  recently  invited  the  editors 
of  All  Hands,  Soldiers,  Airman  and 
Marine  Corps  magazines  into  his  of- 
fice for  a discussion  of  issues  impor- 
tant to  those  services  and  DoD.  The 
following  is  a summary  of  some  of 
the  perspectives  the  Deputy  Secretary 
shared  with  the  editors. 

On  DoD's  response  to  procurement 
scandals. 

Atwood  discussed  both  the  Depart- 
ment's willingness  to  work  with  Con- 
gress to  avoid  problems  in  the  future 
and  initiatives  being  taken  within 
DoD  to  streamline  and  otherwise  im- 
prove procurement.  "We  need  to 
work  with  Congress  to  minimize  the 
micro-management  that  sometimes 
goes  on  and  to  reduce  the  number  of 
reports  and  reviews  that  are  provided 
to  Congress,"  he  said. 

Atwood  emphasized  that  DoD  is 
taking  its  own  steps  to  improve  pro- 
curement procedures,  without  wait- 
ing for  congressional  investigations  to 
run  their  full  course.  "As  soon  as 
Congress  does  take  action,  we  will 
have  our  best  people  working  with 
staff  people  on  the  Hill  to  work  out 
any  problems,"  he  said.  "Every  con- 
gressman I've  talked  to  is  very  suppor- 
tive." 

Atwood  went  on  to  describe  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  headed  by  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Dick  Cheney  and  in- 
cluding the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  two  Under 
Secretaries.  "We  will  discuss,  very 
openly,  all  problems  and  other  issues, 
every  week,  and  we  hope  to  make 


some  major  revisions  to  the  way 
we're  doing  business,"  Atwood  said. 

On  a related  topic,  ethics  in  deal- 
ing with  vendors  and  contractors,  At- 
wood spoke  of  the  need  for  those  in 
government  to  develop  a strong  code 
of  ethics.  "We  also  want  the  industry 
itself  to  develop  a strong  code  of 
ethics  and  we  want  each  one  of  the 
companies  to  start  enforcing  it,"  he 
said.  "We're  deadly  serious  about 
that." 


On  minimizing  the  effect  of  possi- 
ble future  budget  constraints  on 
benefits  for  military  people. 

Atwood  noted  that  Secretary 
Cheney  has  established  certain  areas 
that  will  not  be  cut  — he  referred  to 
these  areas  as  "untouchables,"  and  in- 
cluded personnel  accounts  under  that 
heading.  "We're  not  touching  people 
programs,"  Atwood  said.  "We  intend 
to  go  forward  with  scheduled  pay  in- 
creases, for  example."  He  went  on  to 
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acknowledge  his  concern  about  what 
he  called  the  “sky-rocketing  costs  of 
health  benefits."  But  he  insisted  that 
attempts  to  control  those  costs  would 
not  reduce  the  quality  of  health  care. 

Atwood  also  spoke  of  the  problems 
of  personnel  retention  during  budget 
constraints.  Medical  specialists  and 
pilots  were  of  key  concern.  He  spoke 
of  legislation  proposed  by  Senator 
John  Glenn  (D-Ohio),  that  could  pro- 
vide funding  for  retention  bonuses 
directed  at  selected  military  special- 
ties. 

On  the  question  of  reduced  world- 
wide U.S./Soviet  tensions  having  a 
potential  impact  on  the  size  and  fund- 
ing of  the  U.S.  military  services. 

Atwood  acknowledged  the  reduc- 
tion of  U.S.  ground  forces  in  Europe, 
but  noted  that  it  was  a "relatively 
small"  reduction.  He  characterized  a 
recent  easing  of  tensions  and  progress 
in  arms  negotiations  as  “good  news." 
He  also  saw  economic  problems  in 
Poland,  Hungary  and  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  as  evidence  that  “the 
communist  system,  from  an  econom- 
ic standpoint,  is  a failure." 

But  he  also  noted  that,  even  with 
great  changes  occurring  in  the  com- 
munist world,  “We're  not  yet  dealing 
with  democracies  — we're  dealing 
with  people  who  have,  in  the  past, 
talked  one  way  and  acted  another." 

Based  on  that,  Atwood  said  it  is  far 
too  soon  for  major  U.S.  personnel  or 
weapons  reductions.  He  said  he 
hoped  for  a day  when  world  tensions 
would  diminish  to  such  an  extent 
that  real,  long-lasting  weapons  reduc- 
tions would  be  possible,  but  he  em- 
phasized that  the  day  is  not  yet  here. 

On  the  topic  of  women  in  the  mil- 
itary, in  specific  response  to  asser- 
tions made  in  Brian  Mitchell's  recent 
book,  Weak  link:  the  feminization  of 
the  U.S.  military. 

"I  believe  his  premises  are  absolute- 
ly wrong,"  Atwood  said.  He  noted  the 
greatly  expanded  military  roles 


women  have  taken  on  in  recent  years. 
“The  women  in  today's  armed  forces 
are  an  increasingly  valuable  asset." 

He  believed  the  role  of  military 
women  would  continue  to  grow. 

“I  won't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I see 
the  day  when  women  will  go  into 
combat,"  he  said.  “But  I do  think 
their  role  is  extremely  important,  it's 
growing  and  I see  great  acceptance 
among  the  most  responsible  leaders 
in  the  military.  Mitchell  is  wrong," 
Atwood  concluded.  “Time  will  prove 
that  he  is  wrong." 

On  the  role  of  the  U.S.  military  in 
the  war  on  drugs. 

The  Deputy  Secretary  noted  that 
many  U.S.  military  units  are  already 


“I  have  never  seen 
a time  when  ...  we 
had  better  men  and 
women  in  the  armed 
forces  than  we  have 
today.” 


active  in  the  war  on  drugs,  particular- 
ly in  supporting  interdiction.  He  sug- 
gested that  there  may  be  a role  for 
Army  and  Air  National  Guard  forces 
in  enforcement,  but  that  this  is  a 
question  for  states  to  deal  with. 

Atwood  said  that  armed  forces  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  most 
helpful  in  monitoring  detection  of 
drug  runners  and  integrating  com- 
munications in  support  of  apprehen- 
sion by  law  enforcement  agents.  He 
saw  a third  major  area  of  military  con- 
tribution to  be  training  of  civilian  law 
enforcement  agencies,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  other  nations  (if  re- 
quested) in  communication  and  inter- 
diction efforts. 


But  Atwood  stopped  well  short  of 
suggesting  that  the  dmg  war  be 
turned  completely  over  to  U.S. 
military  forces.  "Clearly,  there's  a 
limit  to  what  the  military  can  under- 
take in  this  area,"  he  said.  “We  do  not 
want  military  people  to  be  in  a mode 
where  they  can  arrest  people.  We're 
not  in  the  law  enforcement  busi- 
ness." 

Atwood  also  cautioned  against  any 
unilateral  incursions  into  other  na- 
tions. "We  want  to  be  extremely 
careful  about  any  activities  in  other 
countries,"  he  said,  “to  make  sure 
that  if  they  ask  for  our  help,  that  help 
would  be  in  the  area  of  training  — we 
don't  want  our  forces  doing  any  com- 
bat in  these  countries." 

Despite  his  call  for  caution,  At- 
wood said,  “We  can  increase  our  ef- 
forts and  increase  the  intensity  of 
what  we  are  already  doing  in  training 
and  in  providing  equipment  and 
facilities  to  law  enforcement  people." 

On  what  he  would  say  to  military 
men  and  women  everywhere,  if  he 
could  speak  to  them  personally. 

"I  would  tell  them  that  I have  never 
seen  a time  when  I thought  we  had 
better  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
forces  than  we  have  today.  I think 
they  are  the  best  people  that  we  could 
ever  hope  for,"  he  said. 

“And  we  intend  to  see  that  they  are 
always  well-trained,  always  well- 
equipped,"  he  added.  “I  want  us  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  ensure  that 
morale  is  always  as  high  as  it  is  to- 
day." Atwood  said  the  way  to  keep 
the  best  people  in  the  military  is  to 
treat  them  right  and  train  them  right. 

"We  have  to  make  sure  that  we 
keep  the  people  programs  going,  keep 
the  kind  of  equipment  available  that 
will  enable  these  excellent  men  and 
women  to  continue  to  make  up  the 
finest  fighting  machine  we  could  ever 
put  on  the  face  of  the  earth,"  he  said, 
“and  then  hope  we  never  have  to  use 
it."  □ 
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‘If  you  can’t  stand  the 

heat...’ 


Propulsion  division  keeps  Forrestal  steaming. 


Story  by  W.W.  Reid,  photos  by  PHl(AC)  Scott  M.  Allen 


The  thermometer  registered  102 
degrees. 

"It's  probably  much  hotter  than 
that!"  Boiler  Technician  1st  Class 
James  Chebetar  had  to  shout  to  make 
himself  heard  above  the  roar  of 
boilers  in  the  huge  engine  room.  To 
prove  his  point,  Chebetar  moved  the 
thermometer  away  from  the  cool  air 
vent  where  it  normally  hangs  and  tied 
it  to  a small  pipe  overhead  on  one  of 
the  walkways.  The  mercury  quickly 
climbed  to  104. 

"We  usually  leave  it  by  the  air  vent, 
because  that's  where  we  have  to  go 
for  relief,"  Chebetar  shouted.  "If  it 
gets  too  hot  by  the  cool  air  vent,  then 
we've  got  a problem." 

In  the  engine  room  of  USS  Forrestal 
(CV  59),  there  are  many  problems  to 
be  overcome  on  every  watch  — most 
of  them  relating  to  heat,  noise  and 
keeping  a 30-year-old  powerplant  run- 
ning smoothly. 

"It's  a constant  challenge  for  all  of 
us,"  said  LT  Reginald  Rhoe,  For- 
restal' s forward  propulsion  plant  of- 
ficer. "Besides  our  normal,  day-to-day 
operations  — which  are  tough  enough 
— we  also  drill  constantly,  going 
through  the  BECCEs,"  Rhoe  said. 

These  basic  engineering  casualty 
control  exercises  are  designed  to  put 
each  member  of  the  different  teams 
that  make  up  the  propulsion  division 
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BT3  Nicolas  gets  ready  to  light  one  of 
Forrestal' s big  boilers,  using  the  “duty 
torch.” 
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through  all  the  procedures  they  must 
master  in  order  to  properly  run  the 
engineroom. 

Rhoe  has  the  ultimate  responsibili- 
ty for  ensuring  that  everything  runs 
smoothly  down  in  his  engineering 
spaces,  but  the  immediate  respon- 
sibility for  day-to-day  activities  falls 
to  the  leading  petty  officers  of  the 
watch. 

BT1  Chebetar  heads  up  his  watch 
team,  assigned  to  No.  1 Main 
Machinery  Room  — MMR  1 — for 
two  four-hour  watches  per  day.  The 
team  monitors  the  engineering 
systems  in  the  air-conditioned  con- 
trol room.  "But  we  can't  run  the 
power  plant  exclusively  from  the  con- 


trol room,"  Chebetar  said.  "We  have 
to  get  out  there  and  see  for  our- 
selves." 

A qualified  petty  officer  of  the 
watch  takes  a tour  of  a designated 
engineering  space  every  15  minutes, 
making  sure  there  are  no  problems 
with  either  people  or  equipment  in 
the  space.  Machinist's  Mate  3rd  Class 
Todd  Austin  took  his  turn,  moving 
among  the  boilers,  condensers, 
valves,  pumps  and  pipes.  (As  he 
walked  under  Chebetar's  ther- 
mometer, it  read  110.) 

"I'm  basically  on  a messenger 
watch,"  Austin  said.  "I  take  hourly 
readings  on  all  the  different  pumps 
and  condensers.  It  takes  about  15  to 


MM3  Austin  has  to  get  all  the  required 
readings  — no  matter  how  hot  it  gets  in 
the  engineering  spaces. 

20  minutes  to  get  all  those  readings, 
and  I do  it  every  hour." 

Austin's  tour  takes  him  as  far  down 
as  it  is  possible  to  go  aboard  Forrestal. 
"I  have  to  go  down  into  the  shaft 
alleys,  where  the  propeller  shaft  goes 
out  through  the  ship's  hull,"  he  said. 
"There,  I check  the  bearings,  various 
temperatures,  sump  levels  and  the 
condition  of  the  bilges." 

To  get  to  the  shaft  alley,  Austin  has 
to  climb  straight  down  seven  vertical 
ladders  passing  through  a small  hatch 
cover  opening  at  each  deck.  By  the 
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Engine  room 


How  low  can  you  go?  MM3  Austin  has 
to  descend  seven  ladders  to  get  down 
to  Forrestal’s  shaft  alleys. 

time  he  has  worked  his  way  down, 
taken  his  readings  and  climbed  back 
up,  Austin  has  had  a workout.  "I 
guess  you  have  to  be  in  fairly  decent 
shape  to  do  this,"  he  said  with  a grin, 
as  sweat  dripped  off  the  end  of  his 
nose.  "Or,  if  you  aren't,  you  soon  will 
be." 

As  Austin  made  his  way  back  to 
the  relative  comfort  of  the  MMR  1 
control  room,  he  passed  Chebetar's 
thermometer,  which  read  112 
degrees. 

Fonestal  gets  her  power  from 
steam-driven  turbines  and  that  steam 
comes  from  her  boilers.  Maintaining 
the  proper  heat  level  in  those  boilers 
is  the  job  of,  among  others,  BT3  Alix 
Nicolas.  "I  check  to  make  sure  we 
have  the  right  amount  of  fire  heating 
the  water  that  goes  to  the  main  tur- 
bines, and  all  the  other  steam-driven 
equipment,"  he  said.  Nicolas  care- 
fully controls  the  amount  of  fuel  and 
air  that  are  fed  into  an  atomizer  that 
blends  the  two  into  a mist  and  is  then 
ignited. 

Once  ablaze,  that  explosive  flame 
continues  to  roar,  superheating  the 
water  to  make  the  steam  that  drives 
the  equipment  that  runs  the  carrier. 

If  the  flame  goes  out  or  is  delib- 
erately secured  to  allow  maintenance, 
it  soon  has  to  be  re-ignited.  “Fonestal 
needs  all  her  boilers  on  line,"  said 
Rhoe,  "especially  during  flight  ops." 

Nicolas  is  part  of  the  team  that  re- 
starts the  boiler  fire  with  a special 
torch,  actually  a black  metal  rod, 
about  six  feet  long,  with  flammable 
fabric  wadding  wrapped  around  the 
end.  The  torch  is  kept  in  a tube  near 


the  boiler  openings.  The  storage  tube 
contains  fuel  oil,  so  the  torch  is 
always  ready  to  go  to  work. 

And  how  is  the  "duty  torch"  ig- 
nited? 

"With  the  'duty  Zippo,' " said 
Chebetar  with  a grin  as  he  fished 
around  in  his  pocket  and  produced  a 
classic  silver  cigarette  lighter. 

Nicolas  donned  a flame-resistant 
hood  and  fireproof  gloves  that  reached 
up  to  his  elbows.  He  withdrew  the 
torch  from  its  tube  and  carried  it  to 
a fire  bucket.  Three  shipmates  with 


fire  extinguishers  surrounded  him  as 
he  held  the  torch  over  the  bucket. 
Nicolas  stood  his  ground  as  Chebetar 
put  on  his  fireproof  glove,  flicked  his 
Zippo  and  lit  the  torch  before  back- 
ing away. 

After  Nicolas  withdrew  his  torch 
from  the  boiler  door  and  smothered 
it  in  the  fire  bucket,  the  team  mem- 
bers manning  the  fire  extinguishers 
stood  down.  "It's  not  as  dangerous  as 
it  looks,"  said  Chebetar,  "but  we  do 
have  to  follow  safety  procedures." 

Nearby,  Chebetar's  thermometer 
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Left:  In  the  shaft  alley,  the  watch  has  to 
take  a number  of  vital  readings.  Below: 
MMFN  Roberson  proves  he  can  take  the 
heat,  as  he  disassembles  a lube  oil  purifier. 


showed  114  degrees. 

The  big  boilers  don't  just  heat 
water  to  make  steam  for  the  turbines, 
they  also  evaporate  sea  water,  allow- 
ing the  vapor  to  be  recaptured  as  fresh 
water  in  condensers. 

"We  can  'create'  400,000  gallons  of 
fresh  water  from  sea  water  per  day,  if 
we  need  to,"  said  Chebetar. 

Maintaining  the  condensers  is  an 
important  part  of  MMFN  David  Rob- 
erson's job.  On  his  normal  watch, 
Roberson  is  in  charge  of  monitoring 
the  main  condenser,  servicing  the 


main  condensate  pump  and  checking 
the  lube  oil  temperature  for  all 
machinery  that  supports  the  con- 
denser system. 

"Right  now,  I have  to  disassemble 
and  clean  the  No.  1 lube  oil  purifier," 
Roberson  said  as  he  moved  along  a 
catwalk,  mopping  his  brow.  "The 
parts  are  usually  too  hot  to  touch,  so 
we  have  to  use  rags  to  handle  the 
filter  assembly  part." 

"The  guys  who  work  in  the  engine 
room  don't  always  get  the  glamor  and 
publicity  that  go  to  the  people  on  the 


flight  deck,"  said  Rhoe.  "But  the 
work  they  do  down  here  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  anyone's  — maybe  more 
important,"  he  said.  "After  all,  if 
these  big  boilers  aren't  working  right, 
there's  no  steam  for  the  catapults,  no 
power  for  the  turbines,  and  Forrestal 
is  just  a big,  impressive  piece  of  steel, 
floating  in  the  ocean." 

Swaying  slowly  overhead,  the  ther- 
mometer read  116  degrees.  □ 

Reid  is  editor  of  All  Hands.  Allen  is  a 
photojournalist  with  All  Hands. 
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When  the 

Russians 

came  to  town 

Soviets  come  in  peace  for 
historic  Norfolk  port  visit. 

Story  by  LT  Jeff  Alderson,  photos  by  PHl(AC)  Scott  M.  Allen 
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Welcome  on  board 


"That  guy  can  really  drive  a ship!" 
said  a U.S.  surface  warfare  officer  on 
the  pier. 

The  officer  was  one  of  an  unusually 
large  crowd  of  visitors  watching  as  a 
ship  maneuvered  to  the  pier  with  no 
help  from  tugs. 

The  ship's  captain  had  an  expert 
feel  for  how  to  handle  his  twin  screws 
and  four  gas  turbine  engines.  He 
glided  his  massive  craft  to  the  quay 
wall  at  the  head  of  Pier  7 at  the  Nor- 
folk Naval  Station  with  the  skill  of  a 
seasoned  veteran  of  many  sea  and 
anchor  details. 

The  cruiser  moored  and  raised  the 
colors,  but  instead  of  the  "Stars  and 
Stripes,"  the  "Hammer  and  Sickle" 
was  flying  from  the  stem. 

The  Soviet  navy  had  arrived.  This 


was  the  first  Soviet  visit  to  a United 
States  port  since  1975  when  two 
Soviet  ships  stopped  in  Boston,  and 
was  only  the  second  such  port  call 
since  World  War  II. 

Captain  Grigory  Ivanovich  Frunza 
was  the  hotshot  ship  driver  who 
brought  the  10,500-ton  Marshal 
Ustinov , a Slava- class  cmiser,  into 
port.  Two  more  ships  followed  Mar- 
shal Ustinov:  Otlichnny,  a Sovre- 
mennyy- class  destroyer,  and  Genrikh 
Gasanov,  a Boris  Chilikin- class 
replenishment  ship  A total  of  1,100 

Opposite  page:  Soviet  Slava- class 
cruiser  Marshal  Ustinov.  Top  left:  Soviet 
officer  presents  arms.  Left:  Soviet  of- 
ficer gets  his  first  look  at  America. 
Below:  Marshal  Ustinov  arrives  in 
Norfolk. 
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Photo  by  PHI  Jeff  Elliott 


certs  by  Soviet  and  American  musi- 
cians, as  well  as  Americans  coming 
to  see  the  foreign  ships. 

The  sailors  were  treated  to  the 
Busch  Gardens  amusement  park  in 
Williamsburg.  The  Americans  at  the 
park  regarded  the  Soviets  as  celeb- 
rities. People  were  amazed  at  first  to 
see  the  sailors  in  their  uniforms 
wandering  around  the  theme  park. 

One  Soviet,  Sergi,  and  his  two 
friends  walked  up  to  the  "Loch  Ness 
Monster"  roller  coaster,  stood 
beneath  the  first  loop  and,  in  unison, 
shook  their  heads,  "No  way!" 

Sergi  is  from  a province  near  Siberia 
and  wasn't  holding  up  well  in  the 
90-degree-plus  heat  of  the  Saturday 
afternoon.  He  was  a merchant  sailor 
on  Genrikh  Gasanov  and  had  seen 
ports  in  Italy,  Yugoslavia  and  other 
Mediterranean  lands,  but  said  his 
favorite  was  Norfolk  — despite  the 


often  oppressive  heat. 

Everywhere  the  Soviets  went,  peo- 
ple came  up  to  them,  had  their  pic- 
tures taken  with  them  and  even  prac- 
ticed rudimentary  Russian  with 
them.  Young  girls  seeking  autographs 
waved  slips  of  paper  at  the  sailors  in 
hopes  of  having  Cyrillic  letters 
penned  on  them.  There  were  also 
"Navy-to-Navy"  exchanges  with 
Soviet  sailors  touring  USS  Wasp 
(LHD  1),  USS  Eisenhower  (CV  69)  and 
visiting  commissaries  and  exchanges. 

For  four  brief  days,  Soviets  and 
Americans  laid  aside  their  differences 
and  instead  learned  from  each  other, 
sharing  their  thoughts  and  ideals.  It 
was  a growing  experience  for  both 
sides,  a true  "all  hands"  evolution.  □ 

Alderson  is  assigned  to  Navy  Internal 
Relations  Activity,  Washington,  D.C. 
Allen  is  a photojournalist  at  All  Hands. 


Soviets  came  to  Norfolk,  July  21-25, 
for  a taste  of  America. 

The  initial  welcoming  ceremony 
was  in  the  Soviet  tradition  as  First 
Deputy  Commander  in  Chief,  Soviet 
Northern  Fleet,  VADM  Igor  Vladimi- 
rovich Kasatonov  shared  bread  and 
salt  (an  old  Russian  custom)  with 
Commander  Cruiser/Destroyer 
Group  8,  RADM  David  B.  Robinson. 

"On  our  way  to  the  U.S.  coast  we 
passed  through  those  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  where  the  seamen  of  our 
countries  fought  against  Nazi  Ger- 
many. This  brings  a reminder  of  those 
times.  By  working  for  better  and 
closer  relations  now,  we  are  creating 
a solid  confidence  in  our  future  rela- 
tions of  friendship,"  Kasatonov  said. 

Then  the  ships  were  open  for  visits 
and  many  Americans  had  their  first 
face-to-face  look  at  a Soviet. 

The  Soviet  sailors  were  shy  at  first, 
standing  rigidly  at  attention  in  the 
sweltering  July  heat.  Once  Americans 
began  pouring  over  the  brows  of  the 
ships,  the  sailors  started  to  mingle 
with  their  guests  and  ask  questions. 
Some  Soviets  spoke  English  and  if 
one  of  their  shipmates  did  not,  an  in- 
terpreter was  quick  to  rush  to  his  aid. 

"My  father  was  on  one  of  the  ships 
in  Boston,"  one  Soviet  said  to  a 
visitor.  "I  came  in  the  Navy  because 
he  was  in  the  Navy.  He  told  me  about 
America.  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  visit 
here,  too." 

The  Soviets  had  many  chances  to 
see  the  sights  in  America  as  their 
schedule  included  visits  to  a shopping 
mall,  a pig  roast  at  Towne  Point  Park, 
a picnic  on  the  beach  at  Naval  Am- 
phibious Base  Little  Creek  and  con- 
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Interaction  between  Soviet  sailors  and 
Americans  included  insignia  swaps,  for- 
mal military  presentations,  baby-kissing, 
beach  volleyball  and  “high-fives” 
shared  by  new  friends. 
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...  or,  “East  meets  West” 
during  Sevastopol  visit. 


Story  and  photos  by  PHl(AC)  Scott  M.  Allen 


A heavy  overcast  darkened  the 
August  skies  as  the  two  U.S.  war- 
ships, USS  Thomas  S.  Gates  (CG  51) 
and  USS  Kauffman  (FFG  59),  sailed 
through  the  Black  Sea,  headed  for  the 
Soviet  port  of  Sevastopol.  Then  sud- 
denly, as  the  ships  approached  the 
pier,  rays  of  sunlight  broke  through 
the  gray  cloud  cover.  The  skies  turned 
blue,  the  clouds  turned  white  and  the 
sun  warmed  the  chilly  morning. 

"HI  tell  ya,"  said  6th  Fleet 
Chaplain  (CAPT)  William  Perry, 
"God  likes  what's  going  on  and  this 
is  His  way  of  saying  so." 

It  was  the  first  time  a U.S.  Navy 
vessel  had  been  allowed  to  enter 
the  port  of  Sevastopol  and  only  the 
second  time  in  44  years  that  a U.S. 
Navy  ship  had  visited  the  Soviet 
Union. 

For  the  600  sailors  on  board  the  two 
ships  it  was  a once-in-a-lifetime  op- 
portunity — going  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  a friendly  visit,  to  meet 
people  traditionally  considered 
adversaries. 

Gates  and  Kauffman  moored  in 
line  with  a row  of  Soviet  ships  where 


they  were  greeted  by  thousands  of 
curious  Soviet  citizens,  all  wanting  to 
see  an  American  ship  and  American 
sailors. 

Even  before  the  brows  were 
lowered,  the  Soviet  people  tossed 
souvenir  pins,  cigarettes  and  rubles  to 
the  sailors.  The  sailors  responded  by 


throwing  candy,  American  change 
and  their  "dixie  cups"  into  the  crowd. 

For  the  next  four  days  the  cam- 
araderie between  the  American 
sailors  and  the  Soviets  became 
stronger.  More  than  25,000  Soviets 
toured  the  two  American  ships  and 
had  the  opportunity  to  ask  many 
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Opposite  page:  Excited  Soviets  wave  as  USS  Thomas  S.  Gates 
and  USS  Kauffman  pull  into  Sevastopol  and  U.S.  sailors  crowd 
the  rail  to  wave  back.  Top  left:  A U.S.  sailor  tosses  his  white  hat 
into  the  crowd.  Top  right:  U.S.  sailors  raise  Soviet  flag.  Left:  An 
unusual  scene,  USS  Gates  is  moored  next  to  a Soviet  ship.  Above: 
In  the  center  of  a friendly  mob  in  a Sevastopol  square,  U.S.  sailor 
signs  autographs  for  enthusiastic  Soviets. 


questions  about  the  U.S.  Navy. 

"I'm  totally  overwhelmed  at  the 
reception,"  said  CAPT  Curt  Camp- 
bell, a reservist  working  as  a Russian 
interpreter.  "I  think  we  all  made 
friends  here." 

Every  time  the  sailors  left  the  ship 
they  were  met  by  a wave  of  friendly 


and  inquisitive  Soviets. 

"I  have  never  in  my  life  seen  any- 
thing like  this,"  said  CAPT  Albert 
Gram,  head  of  the  Russian  inter- 
preters. "I've  had  as  many  as  100  peo- 
ple around  me  at  one  time." 

Everyone  wanted  a souvenir  to 
remember  this  very  unusual  visit. 


The  U.S.  ship  ballcaps  were  the  hot- 
test trading  items.  One  Gates  sailor 
said  he  traded  his  ballcap  for  two  Rus- 
sian hats  and  a Soviet  officer's  uni- 
form jacket.  The  trading  of  gifts  be- 
tween Soviets  and  Americans  was  so 
heavy  at  times  it  resembled  Wall 
Street  just  before  closing  — but  in- 
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Sevastopol 


Right:  Soviets  touring  USS  Thomas  S. 
Gates  are  treated  to  a hot  dog  lunch. 
Below  right:  Soviet  dancers  perform  for 
their  American  visitors.  Below:  U.S. 
sailor  is  treated  like  a movie  star  by 
crowds  of  Sevastopol  teenagers. 


stead  of  stocks  and  bonds,  the  ex- 
changes in  Sevastopol  were  memories 
and  mementos. 

Children  presented  small  trinkets 
to  the  sailors,  families  asked  sailors 
to  pose  with  them  for  pictures,  others 
wanted  a chance  to  practice  their 
English  and  almost  everyone  wanted 
autographs. 

"I  feel  like  a movie  star,"  said 
Senior  Chief  Boatswain's  Mate  James 
Cuddihy  from  Kauffman,  as  he  was 
surrounded  by  admiring  Soviets. 
"Everyone  wants  my  signature." 

The  American  sailors  had  an 
overabundance  of  things  to  do  while 
in  Sevastopol.  The  Soviets  hosted 
sporting  events,  concerts,  picnics  and 


dinners.  They  gave  tours  of  the  city 
museums,  city  monuments,  state 
farms,  wineries  and  open  market 
bazaars.  The  American  sailors  were 
even  allowed  to  tour  the  Soviet  ships, 
inside  and  out. 

"They  are  impressive  ships  in  size 
and  in  weapons,"  said  Electronics 
Technician  3rd  Class  Ronald  Rawl- 
ings, from  Gates. 

As  sailors  walked  though  Sevasto- 
pol, the  local  citizens  invited  them 
into  their  homes  to  meet  family  mem- 


bers, have  dinner,  learn  about  Soviet 
culture  and  exchange  small  gifts. 

"I  set  up  pen  pals  for  my  daughters 
with  a Soviet  family,"  said  Chief 
Quartermaster  Eric  Smith.  "I  hope 
they  can  exchange  letters." 

Sonar  Technician  G (Surface)  2nd 
Class  Jeffery  Taylor  said,  "What  they 
couldn't  express  in  words,  they  ex- 
pressed in  kindness  and  wholehearted 
hospitality."  □ 

Allen  is  a photo  journalist  with  All  Hands. 
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Left:  Picking  up  souvenirs  in  a Soviet  bazaar. 
Below:  Sailors  join  in  a “fun  run’’  with  their 
Soviet  hosts.  Bottom  left:  Soviet  woman 
gives  sailor  a tearful  good-bye.  Bottom  right: 
Farewell  to  Sevastopol. 
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Life  on  Slava 


Walking  tour  of  Soviet  guided-missile  cruiser. 


Story  and  photos  by  PHl(AC)  Scott  M.  Allen 


As  I walked  up  the  afterbrow  of  the 
10,000-ton,  610-foot  Soviet  guided- 
missile  cruiser  Slava,  I couldn't  help 
but  recall  all  the  bad  things  I'd  heard 
about  life  in  the  Soviet  navy. 

I'd  heard  that  there  is  no  air  condi- 
tioning in  most  of  the  living  spaces 
aboard  Soviet  ships,  and  that  there  is 
such  a shortage  of  fresh  water  on 
board  that  sailors  can  shower  only 
once  every  ten  days.  I'd  heard  there 
is  such  a shortage  of  living  space  that 
sailors  have  to  share  racks,  and  that 
sailors  have  very  little  personal  time 
or  recreation  time.  I'd  also  heard  that 
the  Soviet  ships  aren't  well  main- 
tained, and  I expected  to  see  a lot  of 
rust. 

In  spite  of  all  those  rumors,  I went 
on  board  Slava,  which  means  "glory" 
in  Russian,  with  an  open  mind.  I 
knew  it  was  one  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
newest  ships  and  that  some  things  on 
board  would  be  in  better-than-average 
condition  compared  to  the  rest  of  the 
ships  in  their  fleet. 

At  the  top  of  the  afterbrow,  I 
saluted  the  Soviet  ensign,  then  was 
greeted  by  a Soviet  officer,  a trans- 
lator, and  the  Slava  sailor  who  would 
be  my  escort,  Starshohe  Votoroy  Sta- 
je  (Petty  Officer  2nd  Class)  Artur 
Sviatenko. 

The  absence  of  non-skid  on  the 
flight  deck  and  the  apparent  lack  of 
paint  on  the  weather  decks  surprised 


me.  Although  the  deck  appeared  to  be 
unpainted,  raw  steel,  it  actually  had 
a brown  coating  to  protect  it  from 
corrosion. 

As  I toured  the  weather  decks,  I had 
the  chance  to  look  at  a variety  of 
weapons  and  radar  systems.  Every- 
thing seemed  well  maintained. 

When  we  walked  through  the 
berthing  compartments,  Sviatenko 
explained,  through  the  translator, 
that  there  are  12  to  24  sailors  assigned 
to  each  compartment  and  that  all  the 
enlisted  personnel  have  the  same 
amount  of  living  space  regardless  of 
rank. 

The  racks  are  similar  to  those  on 
U.S.  Navy  ships,  but  stacked  only 
two  high.  Each  rack  has  a headphone 
jack  that  gives  sailors  a selection  of 
three  different  types  of  music. 
However,  there  is  less  privacy  than  on 
a U.S.  ship,  because  there  are  no  cur- 
tains on  the  racks. 

Each  berthing  space  has  its  own 
television,  explained  Sviatenko,  but 
most  of  the  programing  is  news  or 
political  information. 

Sviatenko  laughed  when  I asked  if 
sailors  have  to  share  the  same  rack 
due  to  lack  of  space.  "No,  everyone 
has  their  own  rack,"  he  said. 

For  a ship's  crew  of  just  over  500, 
the  mess  deck  was  much  larger  than 
I expected,  but  the  atmosphere 
seemed  somehow  more  stark  than  on 


board  U.S.  Navy  ships.  Most  of  the 
light  came  from  the  portholes.  There 
were  benches  instead  of  individual 
chairs  and  no  decorations  on  the 
bulkheads  or  tables. 

When  asked  about  the  chow  line, 
Sviatenko  said,  "There  is  no  line. 
Everyone  sits  at  the  table  and  is 
served  by  the  duty  mess  crew."  I 
asked  if  junior  personnel  on  board  are 
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temporarily  assigned  to  the  mess 
deck  for  duty,  as  they  are  on  U.S. 
Navy  ships.  Sviatenko  answered  that 
all  enlisted  personnel  on  board,  no 
matter  what  their  rank  or  seniority, 
share  the  duties  of  serving  food  and 
cleaning  the  mess  deck. 

The  officers'  wardroom  was  grand 
compared  to  the  enlisted  mess  deck. 
A bas-relief  sculpture  of  Lenin 


overlooked  the  huge  room.  The 
overhead  was  high  and  the  bulkheads 
covered  with  engraved  wood  panel- 
ing. There  was  also  an  aquarium  and 
many  of  the  furnishings  appeared 
very  elaborate  for  shipboard  life. 

The  medical  spaces  on  Slava 
seemed  much  larger  than  those  on 
U.S.  Navy  ships  with  the  same  size 
crew.  However,  the  equipment 


Top:  Slava  decked  out  for  visitors.  Far 
left:  Enlisted  berthing  is  simple,  but 
roomy.  Above:  The  ship’s  library  has 
plenty  of  books,  plus  a reel-to-reel  tape 
recorder  for  the  crew’s  use. 
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looked  archaic.  The  duty  corpsman 
said  the  medical  department  is  run  by 
two  officers,  one  michman  (similar  to 
a warrant  officer)  and  two  enlisted 
men.  He  said  that  most  of  the 
medical  work  is  routine,  but  added 
that  they  could  do  abdominal  surgery 
if  necessary. 

As  I walked  out  of  the  medical 
spaces,  I couldn't  help  but  notice  a 
very  large  poster  on  the  bulkhead.  I 
could  only  read  four  letters  of  the 
poster  because  the  rest  of  it  was 
printed  in  Russian,  but  I certainly  got 
the  message  — AIDS  prevention. 

Slava  has  a well  stocked  library, 
with  a reel-to-reel  tape  recorder  for 
use  by  the  crew.  Next  to  the  library 
is  the  "Lenin  reading  room,"  where 
sailors  can  read  all  about  the  Father 
of  Soviet  communism  and  study 
other  political  material. 

Not  far  from  the  library  is  the 
ship's  museum.  On  display  are 
awards,  gifts,  historical  writings  and 
photographs  relating  to  the  ship  and 
the  Soviet  navy.  I even  saw  a few 
familiar  faces  — pictures  of  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Frank  Carlucci 
and  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
ADM  William  Crowe  — from  their 


recent  visits  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  most  surprising  part  of  the  tour 
was  the  sauna  and  swimming  pool, 
complete  with  a waterfall!  The  pool 
was  small,  but  it  was  certainly  large 
enough  for  several  sailors  to  cool  off 
and  relax  in.  "There  is  a sign-up  sheet 
for  anyone  who  wants  to  use  the 
sauna  or  pool,"  Sviatenko  said.  "Most 
of  the  ships  in  the  Soviet  Navy  have 
saunas,  but  only  Slava-class  ships 
have  pools." 

Sviatenko  also  said  a typical  work 
day  gives  Soviet  sailors  "more  than 
enough  free  time  while  at  sea."  The 
day  begins  with  physical  fitness  train- 
ing at  7 a.m.  "Everyone  on  board  the 
ship  is  required  to  participate,"  he 
added. 

After  the  exercise  period,  everyone 
goes  to  breakfast,  then  cleans  the 
ship.  By  9 a.m.  everyone  is  doing  his 
normal  work.  Before  lunch,  the 
sailors  have  to  clean  the  ship  again. 
Sviatenko  called  it  "small  cleaning" 
— it's  similar  to  the  "sweep  down 
fore  and  aft"  traditionally  piped  on 
U.S.  Navy  ships. 

After  lunch,  sailors  have  two  hours 
of  personal  time  for  rest,  then  they  go 
back  to  work.  Before  dinner  they  do 


Above  left:  It  would  take  more  than 
glasses  for  you  to  read  this  eye  chart, 
but  maybe  a Soviet  officer  (left)  or  Star- 
shohe  Votory  Staje  (Petty  Officer  2nd 
Class)  Sviatenko  could  help.  Above:  A 
swimming  pool,  complete  with  waterfall, 
is  unique  to  Slava- class  ships. 

"small  cleaning"  again  and  after  din- 
ner they  attend  meetings.  "A  normal 
work  day  usually  ends  with  evening 
tea  around  8:30  p.m.,"  Sviatenko  said. 
"Taps  is  at  10:30." 

As  I toured  Slava  I noticed  a lack 
of  firefighting  equipment  in  the  com- 
partments and  passageways.  The  ship 
also  appeared  to  have  fewer  water- 
tight doors  than  U.S.  ships  have. 

Although  the  tour  of  Slava  was 
very  brief  and  hardly  comprehensive, 
it  was  definitely  an  interesting  first 
look  at  the  Soviet  navy. 

In  spite  of  the  many  differences  I 
observed  between  Slava  and  U.S. 
Navy  ships,  there  was  one  striking 
similarity  — Soviet  sailors  were  as 
friendly  and  hospitable  as  I would  ex- 
pect American  sailors  to  be,  and  they 
took  as  much  pride  in  their  ship  and 
their  navy.  □ 

Allen  is  a photoj our nalist  with  All  Hands. 
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A country  whose  borders  were  closed  has  finally  decided  to  open.  But 
relatively  few  U.S.  Navy  sailors  actually  had  the  chance  to  meet  with 
Soviet  sailors  in  Norfolk  or  Soviet  citizens  in  Sevastopol.  Scott  Allen,  while 
on  assignment  for  All  Hands , found  himself  looking  into  faces  that  seemed  to 
welcome  his  camera's  inquiry.  He  captured  images  for  all  hands  to  see.  The  result 
was  a photographic  gallery  of  Russian  faces  that  speak  for  themselves. 
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A 

model 

presentation 


Navy  patternmaker  creates  lasting  gift  for  Soviet  fleet. 


Story  by  JOSN  Marke  Spahr,  photos  by  PHl(AC)  Scott  M.  Allen 


"I  like  making  things  that  are  go- 
ing to  be  there  and  have  a lasting  ef- 
fect/' said  Patternmaker  1st  Class 
Mark  A.  Bulot.  That's  the  reason  he 
works  so  hard  at  his  hobby,  creating 
exact  models  of  ships  and  sub- 
marines. 

One  of  Bulot's  models  will  defi- 
nitely have  a lasting  effect.  During 
the  U.S.  Navy's  port  visit  to  Sevas- 
topol recently,  a model  he  created  of 
USS  Thomas  S.  Gates  (CG  51),  was 
presented  to  Soviet  Admiral  Mikhail 
Khronopulo,  Commander  in  Chief, 
Black  Sea  Fleet,  by  U.S.  Navy  VADM 
R.  Paul  Ilg,  Deputy  Commander  in 
Chief,  U.S.  Naval  Forces  Europe, 
while  Khronopulo  was  aboard  Gates 
for  a visit. 

USS  Shenandoah  (AD  44)  was 
tasked  to  build  the  U.S.  Navy's 
special  gift  to  the  Soviet  navy,  and 
Bulot,  a skilled  patternmaker,  confi- 
dently took  on  the  assignment  early 
last  summer. 

"I  was  glad  to  take  it  because  it  was 
an  intricate  and  challenging  job,"  said 
Bulot,  who  said  it  took  him  more 
than  six  weeks  to  complete  the  proj- 
ect in  his  spare  time.  Bulot  used 
mahogany,  a hardwood  prized  by  fur- 
niture and  cabinet  makers,  to  build 
most  of  the  detailed  model  parts  of 
the  Navy's  newest  Aegis-class  ship. 
He  created  the  mast  out  of  small 
strips  of  wood  and  used  a double-disk 
sander  to  make  the  mast  round. 


While  Bulot  was  on  a port  visit  to 
Toulon,  France,  earlier  this  year,  he 
visited  the  pier  where  Gates  was 
docked  and  made  a few  sketches. 

"I  enlarged  a black  and  white  draw- 
ing of  Gates  to  20  inches  so  that  I 
could  use  it  for  proportion,"  Bulot 
said,  describing  how  he  got  the  model 
to  scale.  "It's  very  accurate  — one 
inch  is  equal  to  28.35  feet. 

"To  make  the  radar  dishes,  I took 
a burring  tool  and  dished  out  a little 
area  in  a block  of  wood  and  then  cut 
it  round  with  a small  knife  and 
sanded  it  smooth,"  said  Bulot.  "And 
I used  metal  to  make  the  shaft,  screw 
and  anchor  chains." 

Bulot  enjoys  working  with  his 
hands  and  taking  on  a challenge. 


"That's  why  I jumped  on  this  job  [pat- 
ternmaker]," he  said.  "My  rating  is 
really  small  and  there's  good  competi- 
tion between  patternmakers.  It's  one 
job  that  gets  you  noticed."  PMs  use 
drafting,  carpentry,  metalworking 
skills  and  shop  mathematics  to  create 
wood,  plaster  or  metal  patterns  from 
which  castings  are  made. 

"A  lot  of  people  asked  me  if  it  was 
hard  to  give  the  model  away.  It's  not 
a problem  — I enjoy  doing  things  that 
are  going  to  be  presented,"  Bulot  said, 
adding  that  having  the  U.S.  Navy  give 
the  Gates  model  to  the  Soviet  navy 
was  the  "best  part  of  it  all."  □ 

Spahr  is  a writer  for  All  Hands.  Allen  is 
a photojournalist  with  All  Hands. 
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PM1  Mark  A.  Bulot  puts  the  finishing  touches 
to  a wooden  replica  of  USS  Thomas  S.  Gates. 
The  model  was  a gift  to  the  Soviet  navy  dur- 
ing the  U.S.  Navy  visit  to  Sevastopol. 
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Friend  or  foe? 


Many  people — U.S.  sailors  included — wonder 
if  the  Russian  Bear  is  no  longer  a problem. 


Story  by  W.W.  Reid 


Three  Russian  words  have  become 
part  of  the  English  language  in  the 
last  two  years:  glasnost , perestroika 
and  Gorbachev. 

Many  people  around  the  world,  but 
particularly  in  the  West,  are  encour- 
aged by  the  new  "openness"  seen  in 
Soviet  relations  with  outside  nations. 
They  are  intrigued  by  the  "restructur- 
ing" of  Soviet  society  in  fundamen- 
tal ways  once  thought  impossible. 
But  perhaps  most  of  all,  they  are  fas- 
cinated by  the  architect  of  these  at- 
tempts to  change  the  one  society  in 
modem  history  most  impervious  to 
change.  Mikhail  Gorbachev  wants  to 
change  Russia,  and  just  about  every- 
one, most  Soviets  and  practically  all 
Americans,  thinks  that's  good. 

One  of  the  most  stunning  manifes- 
tations of  the  change  in  the  way  the 
Russians  do  business,  and  the  result- 
ing change  in  U.S. /Soviet  relations, 
was  a recent  exchange  of  port  visits. 
Soviet  warships  visited  Norfolk  in 
July  and  U.S.  Navy  warships  returned 
the  courtesy  a month  later  in 
Sevastopol. 

The  images  of  human  exchanges 
that  came  out  of  both  those  visits  are 
uplifting.  When  people  get  together 
and  react  honestly  to  one  another,  dif- 
ferences between  governments  seem 
to  fade  into  the  background. 

But  some  wonder  if  those  dif- 
ferences should  be  allowed  to  fade. 


They  ask  if  friendly  personal  relations 
are  all  it  takes  to  erase  adversarial  na- 
tional relations. 

Should  we  fear  the  Soviets?  Some 
say,  "No."  One  U.S.  sailor  suggested, 
as  his  ship  pulled  away  from 
Sevastopol,  that  he  could  never  go  in- 
to battle  against  Soviet  sailors, 
because  he  now  considered  them  his 
friends. 


Others  say,  "Yes."  The  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  maintains  that 
there  is  yet  much  to  fear  from  this 
global  power,  which,  despite  im- 
proved diplomatic  relations,  remains 
our  most  capable  potential  military 
adversary. 

"There  are  many  pundits,  caught 
up  in  the  euphoria  of  the  moment, 
who  advocate  proceeding  as  if  the  fu- 
ture holds  only  the  certainty  of  peace," 
said  ADM  Carlisle  A.H.  Trost.  "We 
must  consider  a longer  view." 

An  important  part  of  that  "long 
view"  is  surely  the  realization  that 
political  powers  can  shift,  particularly 
in  dictatorships,  with  brutal  swift- 
ness. 

As  ADM  William  J.  Crowe,  then- 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
recently  observed,  "We  are  entering  a 
period  of  uneasy  transition.  . . . It's 
curious,  many  in  the  West  seem  to 
think  they  can  predict  where  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  going  when  the  Soviets 
themselves  don't  know  for  sure.  . . . 
We  must  avoid  making  great  leaps  bas- 
ed only  on  hope  and  faith." 

How  has  a society  so  long  regarded 
as  hopelessly  malevolent  (as  recently 
as  1985,  President  Reagan  referred  to 
the  Soviet  Union  as  an  "evil  empire") 
so  quickly  transformed  itself  into  a 
beacon  of  hope?  RADM  Brent  Baker, 
Chief  of  Information,  addressed 
that  question  recently. 
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"Mikhail  Gorbachev  has  achieved 
a public  image  as  a reformer  at  home 
and  a peacemaker  abroad/'  Baker 
said.  "How  did  Gorbachev  accom- 
plish this  image?  He  did  it  the  old- 
fashioned  way,  carefully  crafting  his 
message,  and  using  the  artillery  of  the 
news  media  to  shape  American  and 
world  public  opinion." 

Baker  went  on  to  detail  Gorba- 
chev's successful  public  affairs 
strategy.  The  Soviet  leader,  according 
to  Baker,  chose  a powerful  message  — 
peace,  disarmament,  denucleariza- 
tion — then  used  Western  news 
media  outlets  to  skillfully  bypass 
Western  governments  to  go  to  the 
public  directly.  He  constantly  re- 
peated that  message,  so  that  his  im- 
age would  be  closely  associated  with 
his  message.  Gorbachev  thereby  es- 
tablished credibility  with  the  general 
public  in  the  West  because  he  was 
skillfully  and  consistently  delivering 
precisely  the  sort  of  "peace"  message 
most  people  want  to  hear. 

Gorbachev  is  succeeding  in  chang- 
ing the  Soviet  image  around  the 
world,  according  to  Baker.  "We  can 
all  appreciate  that  there  is  a real 


change  in  public  opinion,  regarding 
the  Soviet  threat,"  Baker  said.  "The 
image  of  Soviet  warships  in  Norfolk, 
and  the  smiling  Soviet  crowds  ex- 
tending their  warm  hospitality  to  our 
sailors  in  Sevastopol,  are  fast  thawing 
the  Soviet  cold  war  image." 

Should  that  image  be  allowed  to 
melt  away?  RADM  Thomas  A. 
Brooks,  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence, 
sought  to  draw  clear  distinctions  be- 
tween the  appearance  of  Soviet 
moderation  and  the  reality  of  the 
verifiable  Soviet  military  capability. 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  removed  many  of  their  older 
warships  from  active  service  in  1988, 
Brooks  said,  "Counting  numbers  of 
ships  in  the  order  of  battle  is  a funda- 
mentally flawed  methodology  for 
measuring  naval  capability.  The  ques- 
tion that  must  be  asked  is  not  'how 
many  ships  have  they?'  but,  rather, 
'how  capable  is  their  navy  of  achiev- 
ing its  missions?' 

"With  this  as  a measure,"  Brooks 
said,  "any  analysis  of  the  Soviet  navy 
today  yields  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  more  capable  now  than  when 
Gorbachev  came  to  power,  even  if 


some  obsolete  units  have  been 
removed  from  the  fleet. 

"Remember,"  Brooks  added,  "these 
reductions  in  old,  semi-active  units 
have  been  accompanied  by  the  addi- 
tion to  the  order  of  battle  of  the  most 
capable  ships  and  submarines  the 
Soviets  have  ever  produced." 

Brooks  noted  that  eliminating  older 
platforms  and  replacing  them  with 
new  ones  actually  saves  the  Soviets 
money,  since  modem  platforms  oper- 
ate more  efficiently.  This  is  impor- 
tant, he  pointed  out,  since  the  inter- 
nal restructuring  that  Gorbachev  is 
committed  to  will  require  a redirec- 
tion of  funds  away  from  maintaining 
global  military  capability.  Thus,  he 
added,  arms  control  becomes  impor- 
tant to  the  Soviets,  strictly  on  a fiscal 
basis.  "The  Soviets  see  arms  control 
as  an  avenue  of  relief,"  Brooks  said, 
"allowing  them  to  reduce  the  burden 
of  their  military  forces  without  sacri- 
ficing 'parity.'" 

The  concept  of  "relief"  from  the  ex- 
pense of  the  arms  race  is  the  other 
side  of  the  "restructuring"  coin,  ac- 
cording to  Brooks,-  the  Soviets  can't 
have  one  without  the  other.  There  is 
even  a Russian  word  for  this  concept: 
peredyshka,  meaning  "breathing 
space."  Without  peredyshka , peres- 
troika is  unlikely  to  succeed. 

Most  military  and  diplomatic  ex- 
perts seem  to  agree:  the  Soviet  infor- 
mation campaign  supports  its  mil- 
itary objectives.  When  Russian  and 
American  individuals  come  together 
as  they  did  in  Norfolk  and  Sevastopol 
and  share  meaningful  personal  ex- 
changes, the  valid  human  emotions 
that  flow  out  of  those  exchanges  can- 
not, unfortunately,  eliminate  global 
political  and  military  realities. 

As  RADM  Brooks  noted  earlier  this 
year,  in  testimony  before  Congress, 
"We  must  be  careful  not  to  be  lulled 
into  complacency  . . . the  bear  has  not 
become  a pussycat  — he  remains  a 
bear."  □ 

Reid  is  editor  of  All  Hands. 
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Seafair  ’89 


Sailors  join  in  annual  Seattle  celebration. 


Story  by  J02  Andrew  I.  Karalis,  photos  by  PHI  David  C.  Maclean 


In  August,  15  U.S.  ships  and  more 
than  12,000  sailors  and  Marines  came 
to  Seattle,  to  participate  in  the  largest 
waterfront  festival  in  the  nation  — 
the  40th  anniversary  of  Seattle's 
Seafair. 

Leading  the  impressive  flotilla  of 
American  seapower  into  Seattle's 
Elliot  Bay,  the  largest  ever  to  attend 
this  international  water  extravaganza, 
were  the  battleship  USS  New  Jersey 
(BB  62)  and  the  aircraft  carrier  USS  In- 
dependence (CV  62). 

Seattleites  came  in  droves  to  the 
festival  to  see  the  U.S.  Navy  pull  into 
port  with  its  warships  and  perform 
aerobatic  flying  maneuvers  with  its 
strike-fighter  aircraft,  the  Blue 
Angels.  The  crowds  also  came  for  the 
fun  at  Seafair,  the  same  fun  and  ex- 
citement that  has  brought  millions  to 
this  annual  festival  for  40  years. 

The  longest-running  and  best- 
attended  sporting  event  of  Seafair  is 
the  Rainier  Cup.  More  than  250,000 
spectators  this  year  filled  the  bleach- 
ers, lined  the  shore  banks  and  oc- 
cupied small  boats  and  even  inner 
tube  floats  to  watch  the  world's 
fastest  hydroplanes  racing  on  Lake 
Washington.  "Rooster  tails"  spewed 
from  these  roaring  thunderboats  as 
they  streaked  past  spectators  at 
speeds  up  to  200  miles  per  hour. 

In  the  air,  the  Navy's  Blue  Angels 
mesmerized  the  crowd  with  their 
precision  flying  before  the  grand 
finale  — the  championship  heat  of 
the  Rainier  Cup. 

Other  traditional  athletic  events  in- 
cluded: salmon  fishing,  softball 
games,  horseshoes,  fun  runs,  horse 
races,  tennis  matches,  golf  tourna- 


ments, cycle  championships,  a mara- 
thon and  a triathlon.  Less  traditional 
sporting  events  included  the  "Milk 
Carton  Derby"  (in  which  participants 
built  and  raced  boats  consisting 
primarily  of  milk  cartons),  jet  ski 
races,  a freestyle  frisbee  competition 
and  hot  air  ballooning. 

There  were  also  parades.  Seafair 
held  parades  during  the  day  and  at 
night;  on  the  water  and  in  the  streets. 
Clowns  entertained  children  and 
adults  along  the  parade  routes  and  at 
the  many  other  events.  USS  New 
Jersey  sailors  also  put  out  a landing 
party  of  clowns  to  help  with  the 
entertainment. 

Seattle's  diverse  ethnic  and  cultural 
communities  added  an  international 
flavor  to  Seafair.  Sights,  sounds, 
aromas  and  tastes  — from  baking  con- 


tests and  various  cookoffs  to  ethnic 
dances  and  festivals  — brought  out 
Seattle's  Old  World  charm.  Oppor- 
tunities abounded  for  new  cultural 
discoveries  at  food  fairs,  arts  and 
crafts  exhibits,  band  concerts  and 
street  parties. 

Sailors  experienced,  first  hand, 
Seattleites'  hospitality  through  the 
"Host-a-Sailor"  program. 

In  return,  all  15  ships  hosted  Seat- 
tleites for  free  daily  tours.  By  far  the 
biggest  attention  getters  were  New 
Jersey  and  Independence,  helping 
draw  crowds  exceeding  100,000  peo- 
ple. More  than  60,000  people  came 
aboard  during  the  time  set  aside  for 
ship-sponsored  tours,  and  another 
40,000  received  individual  tours 
hosted  by  crew  members. 

The  U.S.  Navy  wasn't  the  only 
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Opposite  page:  A replica  of  the  Liberty  Bell  aboard  USS 
Independence  flight  deck.  Left:  Thousands  of  visitors 
tour  the  Navy  ships  during  Seafair.  Below:  A member  of 
Seattle’s  All  City  Marching  Band  performs  aboard  USS 
New  Jersey.  Bottom:  A reception  held  aboard  New 
Jersey. 


navy  in  town.  Canada  sent  five  war- 
ships to  join  the  U.S.  contingent  of  15 
ships  and  one  Coast  Guard  craft. 

Other  ships  in  the  Navy's  flotilla 
included:  the  guided  missile  cruisers 
USS  Antietam  (CG  54),  USS  Califor- 
nia (CGN  36),  USS  Fox  (CG  33),  and 
USS  Lake  Champlain  (CG  57),  the 
guided  missile  destroyer  USS  Lynde 


McCormick  (DDG  8),  the  guided 
missile  frigate  USS  Thach  (FFG  43), 
the  frigates  USS  Lockwood  (FF  1064) 
and  USS  Stein  (FF  1065),  and  the 
diesel  submarine  USS  Blueback 
(SS  581). 

A four-ship  amphibious  group,  with 
their  Marine  Corps  units  embarked, 
completed  the  flotilla.  The  ships  in- 


cluded the  amphibious  assault  ships 
USS  Peleliu  (LHA  5)  and  USS  New 
Orleans  (LPH  1 1)  and  the  dock  land- 
ing ships  USS  Fort  Fisher  (LSD  40) 
and  USS  Fort  McHenry  (LSD  43).  □ 

Karalis  is  assigned  to  Navy  Internal  Rela- 
tions Activity,  Washington,  D.C. 
Maclean  is  assigned  to  PAO,  USS  In- 
dependence (CV  62). 
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Prairie  sailors 
mark  50th  year 

Story  by  J02  John  Joseph 


"The  oldest  and  the  best."  For  the 
men  and  women  who  serve  on  USS 
Prairie  (AD  15),  it's  not  just  an  empty 
phrase.  Hailing  the  Navy's  oldest  ac- 
tive duty  ship  with  continuous  serv- 
ice, past  and  present  crew  members 
gathered  to  celebrate  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  her  commissioning. 

Prairie's  age  and  service  have 
earned  her  the  right  to  fly  the  tradi- 
tional "Don't  Tread  on  Me"  Navy 
Jack  with  distinction.  Over  the  years, 
her  crews'  pride,  dedication  and  team- 
work have  kept  her  in  good  shape  — 
she  recently  completed  her  25th 
Western  Pacific  deployment. 

For  Prairie  sailors  young  and  old, 
her  many  accomplishments  and  nu- 
merous nautical  miles  logged  in 
underway  fleet  service  might  not 


have  happened,  as  retired  master 
chief  and  Prairie  plankowner  T. 
Spencer  Jeter  explained. 

"I  never  dreamed  the  ship  would  be 
here  50  years  later,  and  particularly 
after  the  big  fire  in  Argentia,  New- 
foundland, on  May  27,  1942,"  said 
Jeter. 

At  that  time,  the  ship  was  chained 
to  the  pier.  "A  small  oiler  tied  behind 
us  caught  fire,  and  it  spread  to 
Prairie ,"  Jeter  continued.  "We 
couldn't  get  under  way,  and  at  times 
there  were  30-knot  winds  so  it  was 
like  a blow  torch. 

"It  looked  like  an  atomic  bomb 
going  off.  Two  people  were  killed,  but 
it  could  have  been  a lot  worse.  That 
was  the  biggest  event  that  happened 
on  Prairie  as  far  as  action  during  the 


war,"  said  the  former  3rd  class  baker. 
"It  really  feels  good  being  on  board  — 
I get  a lump  in  my  throat  every  time 
I come  back." 

During  recent  years,  extensive  ren- 
ovations were  made  to  allow  women 
to  serve  on  board  Prairie.  According 
to  Jeter,  this  was  only  one  of  the 
many  noticeable  changes  since  he 
was  a crew  member. 

"One  of  the  big  changes  I've  no- 
ticed is  that  they've  taken  the  five- 
inch  gun  mounts  off,"  said  Jeter. 
"There's  now  a helo  pad  where  the 
after  gun  mount  used  to  be." 

Hull  Maintenance  Technician  3rd 
Class  Lisa  Metcalf,  who  recently 

USS  Prairie,  the  oldest  active  duty 
ship  with  continuous  service  as  she 
appeared  in  1972. 
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completed  a tour  on  a newer  tender, 
USS  Acadia  (AD  42),  appreciates 
shipboard  life  on  Prairie. 

"This  ship  has  gone  to  so  many 
places  and  been  through  so  much.  It 
gives  me  a good  feeling  that  the  ship 
is  still  functioning,  and  now  I'm  a 
part  of  it,"  said  Metcalf.  "I'm  walk- 
ing around  on  a piece  of  history,  and 
it's  not  just  something  I'm  reading 
about  in  a book." 

Crew  members  take  great  pride  in 
maintaining  ship  readiness.  This  has 
allowed  Prairie  to  continue  to  be  a 
major  asset  to  the  fleet.  Some  changes 
to  the  ship's  superstructure  and  en- 
gineering spaces  have  been  completed 
over  the  years,  with  most  of  the  work 
done  by  the  ship's  crew. 

According  to  CAPT  Robert  L.  Hat- 
tan,  Prairie's  commanding  officer, 
favorable  inspections  on  the  ship's 
capabilities  could  allow  Prairie  to 
serve  for  many  years  to  come. 

"There's  no  question,  the  ship  has 
been  maintained  in  good  material 


condition,"  said  Hattan.  "The  former 
commanding  officer  informed  me 
that  a recent  inspection  and  survey 
team  made  comments  that  in  some 
areas  the  ship  only  looked  like  a five- 
to  seven-year  old  ship.  It's  been  well 
maintained  over  the  years,  which  is 
a direct  reflection  on  the  pride  of  its 
crew  members  past  and  present." 

"I  think  it's  been  said  that  'you  can 
take  the  crew  off  the  ship  and  it's 
nothing  but  a lump  of  metal,'  " said 
LCDR  J.R.  Collier  Jr.,  the  ship's  ex- 
ecutive officer.  "What  the  first  crew 
did  was  set  the  standards  — they 
determined  the  ship's  character. 

"It's  that  professionalism  that 
seems  to  carry  a ship  until  the  day  it's 
decommissioned,"  Collier  continued. 
The  payoff  is  to  be  able  to  have  a ship 
that's  still  in  continuous  service  after 
50  years.  That,  and  the  modernizing 
of  the  ship,  has  enabled  it  to  maintain 
the  capabilities  necessary  to  keep  in 
step  with  the  times." 

CDR  Thomas  Hawkins,  the  ship's 
dentist  and  coordinator  of  the  50th 
anniversary  ceremony,  attributes 
Prairie's  longevity  to  the  profession- 
alism of  her  crews. 

"We've  done  many  modifications, 
but  I think  the  people  have  performed 
excellently,"  said  Hawkins.  "I  think 
that  the  crew's  pride  in  the  Prairie 
makes  the  ship  what  it  is." 

Indeed,  renovations  and  new  tech- 
nology have  kept  Prairie  a vital  fleet 
asset.  However,  much  of  the  ship's 
original  industrial  equipment  is  still 
in  use.  The  original  lathes  and  mill- 
ing machines  are  still  operational,  for 
example  — side  by  side  with  a high- 
tech  micro-computer  chip  repair 
station. 

The  ship  functions  as  a shipyard 
afloat,  servicing  more  than  200 
Pacific  fleet  ships.  In  addition  to 
repair  work,  Prairie  provides  every- 
thing from  identification  cards,  per- 
sonnel processing  and  separations,  to 
serving  as  a training  platform  for 


welders,  machinery  repairmen  and 
machinist's  mates.  The  ship  also  pro- 
vides medical  and  dental  services  to 
sailors. 

To  date,  an  estimated  27,000  men 
and  women  have  served  on  USS 
Prairie,  and  according  to  CAPT  Hat- 
tan,  if  the  Navy  wants  to  keep  her  in 
service  that  long,  Prairie's  commis- 
sioning could  last  to  the  year  2000. 

"Since  the  USS  Dixie  (AD  14)  was 
decommissioned  in  1982  we've  held 
the  'Don't  Tread  On  Me'  flag,"  he 
said. 

"Every  day  the  ship  stays  in  com- 
mission is  a tribute  to  all  the  men  and 
women  who  have  served  on  Prairie," 
Hattan  added,  "and  it's  these  count- 
less contributions  to  naval  service 
that  truly  make  USS  Prairie  the 
'oldest  and  the  best.' " □ 

Joseph  is  assigned  to  NIRA  Det  5,  San 
Diego. 

Sailors  aboard  Prairie  in  the  early 
1960s  took  as  much  pride  in  keeping 
their  ship  sailing  (above  left)  as  their 
shipmates  who  serve  today  (below). 
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Sailors  and  Scouts 


Working  together  at  the 
National  Scout  Jamboree 


Story  and  photos  by  JOSN  Robert  Wagner 


The  Navy  recently  joined  President 
George  Bush  and  film-maker  Steven 
Spielberg  in  teaching  lessons  of 
leadership  to  thirty-two  thousand  Boy 
Scouts  at  the  1989  National  Scout 
Jamboree.  The  jamboree  is  held  every 
four  years.  Fort  A.  P.  Hill,  in  northern 
Virginia,  has  been  the  site  since  1981. 

What  do  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the 
Navy  have  in  common?  Both  build 
character  while  preparing  people  for 
leadership  roles,  according  to  CAPT 
Theodore  H.  Butler,  a Navy  reservist 
who  volunteered  his  time  to  be  at  the 
jamboree.  Although  Boy  Scouts  aren't 
old  enough  to  join  the  Navy,  many  of 
the  same  techniques  the  Navy  uses 
to  train  its  leaders  are  evident  in  the 
Boy  Scout  program. 

"The  basics  of  the  Scouting  pro- 
gram center  around  leadership 
development,"  said  Butler.  "Teaching 
these  kids  the  different  aspects  of 
leadership  benefits  them  later  in  life 
if  they  go  to  college  or  on  to  the  serv- 
ice academies." 

Butler  should  know  about  the 
leadership  principles  of  the  Scouts  — 
he's  been  involved  with  Scouting  for 
25  years  and  is  an  Eagle  Scout.  Butler 
says  it's  the  "patrol  method"  of  train- 
ing that  helps  the  kids  with  their  con- 
fidence while  honing  their  leadership 
skills. 

"One  boy  may  be  in  charge  of  eight 
others  but  he  leams  that  it's  team- 
work that  gets  things  done,"  said 


This  Scout  was  one  of  32,000  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  recent  National  Scout 
Jamboree. 


Butler.  "Learning  to  work  together  as 
a team  shows  these  kids  how  to  get 
along  with  others.  That's  something 
they  carry  with  them  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives  and  will  help  them  later, 
especially  if  they  join  the  service." 

Butler  wasn't  the  only  sailor  to 
volunteer  his  time  for  the  jamboree. 
There  were  plenty  of  sailors  at  the 
"Merit  Badge  Midway."  More  than  80 
booths  were  on  the  midway  featuring 
different  specialty  areas.  Nine  booths, 
ranging  from  personal  fitness  to 
atomic  energy,  were  staffed  by  42 
Navy  personnel.  While  manning  10 


percent  of  the  booths,  the  sailors  saw 
more  than  7,000  Scouts  and  helped 
Scouts  earn  20  percent  of  the  merit 
badges  awarded  at  the  jamboree. 

LCDR  Jim  Gay,  Navy  Recruiting 
Command's  Youth  Programs  man- 
ager, worked  to  get  the  sailors  teach- 
ing on  the  merit  badge  midway.  "It 
took  two  years  of  planning  and  I 
focused  on  things  the  sailors  could  do. 
I looked  at  the  list  of  merit  badges  and 
used  what  the  Navy  could  do  for  the 
Scouts,"  Gray  said. 

He  also  praised  the  sailors  for  their 
work  on  the  midway.  "These  guys 
really  came  together  as  a team.  It 
gives  me  a great  sense  of  satisfaction 
knowing  this  was  accomplished  with 
so  few  people." 

Many  of  the  men  working  in  the 
midway  area  were  former  Scouts.  "I 
love  doing  this,"  said  Aviation  Fire 
Control  Technician  3rd  Class  (and 
Eagle  Scout)  John  Ligon.  "It's  great 
because  I enjoy  working  with  the 
boys.  I get  tired,  but  it's  worth  it  as 
long  as  I realize  I'm  here  for  the  kids." 

Ligon,  stationed  on  aircraft  carrier 
USS  John  F.  Kennedy  (CV  67),  is  still 
involved  with  scouting  in  his 
hometown  of  Greenville,  S.C.,  where 
he  is  an  assistant  Scoutmaster. 

Signalman  3rd  Class  Eric  Robinson, 
also  from  Kennedy , taught  kids  sig- 
naling techniques  needed  to  qualify 
for  their  signaling  merit  badge. 
Ironically,  Robinson's  inability  to 
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signal  while  a Scout  was  his  downfall. 
"I  spent  a lot  of  years  in  the  Scouts. 
I'm  getting  a lot  of  satisfaction 
teaching  these  boys  what  stopped  me 
from  advancing,"  he  said,  chuckling. 

Robinson  said  the  program  really 
helps  boys.  "Scouting  teaches  them 
self  control.  It  also  teaches  them  to 
set  goals,  as  well  as  adapting  and  cop- 
ing with  what  they  have  at  hand  the 
best  way  possible." 

Robinson's  exposure  to  scouting  at 
the  jamboree  made  him  want  to  get 
back  into  the  program.  "When  I go 
back  to  Norfolk  I want  to  get  into  a 
troop  because  it's  a lot  of  fun  work- 
ing with  these  kids." 

Another  volunteer  was  LCDR 
Michael  J.  Labb6,  of  the  Supreme 


Allied  Commander  Atlantic  staff, 
who  introduced  fellow  Eagle  Scout 
Steven  Spielberg  at  a Jamboree  press 
conference. 

Labbe  attested  to  the  role  that 
leadership  training  plays  in  Scouting. 
"The  Scouts  are  given  as  much 
responsibility  as  they  can  handle.  If 
you  give  them  partial  responsibility, 
then  you're  going  to  see  partial 
results.  If  they  have  to  fend  for 
themselves,  they  see  the  results.  And 
as  their  confidence  grows,  they  just 
keep  getting  better,"  said  LabbC 

Certainly  one  Scout  whose  con- 
fidence grew  is  Steven  Spielberg. 
Wearing  his  Scouting  uniform  and  his 
Eagle  Scout  award,  the  famous  direc- 
tor and  producer  addressed  400  Scout 


Left:  Scouts  and  Navymen  mingle. 
Below  left:  LCDR  Labbe  introduces 
Steven  Spielburg  to  the  crowd.  Bot- 
tom left:  President  Bush  greets 
Scouts  and  sailors.  Below  right:  A 
sailor  monitors  a fitness  test. 

Hometown  News  correspondents  and 
other  media.  He  said  that  working 
toward  his  photography  merit  badge 
sparked  his  interest  in  movie-making. 
"I  certainly  didn't  think  I would  be 
where  I am  today,  but  I've  taken  more 
out  of  Scouting  than  I've  ever  given 
back,"  he  said. 

Perhaps  the  most  admired  non- 
Scout  on  the  Jamboree  grounds  was 
President  Bush,  the  first  President  to 
address  a Boy  Scout  Jamboree  in  25 
years.  He  praised  the  Boy  Scouts  for 
their  work  in  the  five  "unaccep- 
tables"  — illiteracy,  unemployment, 
child  abuse,  hunger  and  drug  abuse  — 
and  he  urged  them  to  keep  up  the 
fight  against  drugs. 

"That  is  one  of  the  greatest  chal- 
lenges of  our  time,"  he  said.  "It's  a 
form  of  pollution,  a poisoning  of  the 
mind,  a corruption  of  the  very  soul  of 
young  America."  That  message 
struck  a responsive  chord  for  the 
Navy  people  in  the  audience,  who  for 
years  have  advocated  and  supported 
a drug-free  Navy. 

SM3  Thomas  B.  Cacy  II,  a plank- 
owner  on  USS  Abraham  Lincoln 
(CVN  72),  said  that  the  jamboree  was 
more  than  fun. 

"This  gave  me  a chance  to  get  out 
and  have  some  fun  teaching  these 
kids  what  I know,"  he  said.  "Teach- 
ing the  Scouts  made  me  realize  that 
not  everyone  picks  things  up  as  fast 
as  others.  Sometimes  it's  frustrating, 
so  I learned  to  be  patient." 

One  of  Cacy's  Scouts  had  a hard 
time  learning  to  signal.  "I  made  up 
my  mind  that  he  was  going  to  earn 
his  merit  badge  if  it  took  all  day,"  he 
said.  "He  earned  his  badge  and  walked 
away  smiling.  It  was  worth  every 
minute  it  took  just  to  see  that  smile. 
I'm  really  glad  I came."  □ 

Wagner  is  assigned  to  Navy  Public  Affairs 
Center,  Norfolk. 
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Not  just  hot  air 

Navy  balloon  team  floats  recruiting  message. 

Story  and  photos  by  JOSN  Robert  Wagner 


Sunlight  glints  off  the  dew-covered 
grass  as  a group  of  men  shake  off  the 
early  morning  chill. 

The  morning  quiet  is  broken  by  the 
sputter  of  an  engine  turning  over.  A 
portable  fan  is  wrestled  into  place. 
Slowly  a 60-foot  envelope  of  fragile 
nylon  begins  to  fill  with  air. 

A few  minutes  later,  a pilot  steps 
into  the  gondola  and  pulls  down  on 
a burner  blast  valve.  With  a 
"whoosh,"  an  eight-foot  tongue  of 
flame  comes  to  life.  Moments  later 
the  mass  of  silky  fabric  blossoms  into 
a balloon  that  breaks  the  bonds  of 
gravity  and  floats  into  the  air. 

There  has  always  been  a sense  of 
romance  about  ballooning,  but 
behind  the  romance,  members  of  the 
Navy's  balloon  team  know  that  there 
is  also  hard  work. 

The  team,  based  at  the  Naval 


Weapons  Evaluation  Facility  on 
Kirtland  Air  Force  Base  in  Albuquer- 
que, N.M.,  travels  the  country,  pro- 
moting and  attracting  interest  in  the 
Navy  with  the  allure  of  the  hot-air 
balloon. 

The  Navy  balloon  was  a popular  at- 
traction at  the  12th  National  Scout 
Jamboree,  where  scouts  were  given 
rides  in  the  balloon. 

Members  of  the  balloon  team  are 
active  duty  Navymen  who  volunteer 
their  time  and  services  to  follow  the 
wind.  The  men  work  on  rotating 
schedules  so  they  can  do  their  full- 
time jobs,  as  well  as  travel  with  the 
team. 

"Everyone  who  is  stationed  at  the 
Naval  Weapons  Evaluation  Facility 
has  the  chance  to  be  part  of  the 
balloon  team,"  said  LT  Brian  Miller, 
who  flies  both  A- 7 and  FA- 18  aircraft 


for  the  Navy.  "As  a pilot,  I love  it 
because  I love  learning  new  flying 
techniques." 

The  Navy  balloon  made  its  debut 
in  1977.  The  balloon  is  red,  white  and 
blue  and  has  the  words,  "Navy,  an 
adventure,"  printed  on  its  sides. 

The  balloon  team  thrilled  many 
scouts  by  lifting  them  50  feet  above 
the  ground.  Said  Aviation  Electronics 
Technician  2nd  Class  Mark  Britton, 
a balloon  team  member,  "It's  great 
to  see  the  enjoyment  on  the  kids' 
faces."  □ 

Wagner  is  assigned  to  the  Navy  Public  Af- 
fairs Center,  Norfolk. 


Below:  Sailors  prepare  the  60-foot  nylon 
balloon  for  launching.  Left:  The  U.S. 
Navy  balloon  in  flight. 
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Spotlight  on  excellence 


Setting  an  example 


Sam  Underwood  says  "concern"  is 
his  job  — and  it's  the  most  important 
job  in  the  Navy. 

Underwood  is  Command  Master 
Chief  at  Patrol  Squadron  1 1 at  Naval 
Air  Station  Brunswick,  Maine.  Com- 
mand master  chief  is  a position  that 
he  has  held  at  a variety  of  Navy  com- 
mands during  the  past  ten  years. 

"In  this  billet,  all  I do  is  take  care 
of  people,"  he  says.  "That's  my  sole 
purpose  in  life." 

Underwood,  an  aviation  boats- 
wain's mate,  is  nearing  the  end  of  a 
36-year  Navy  career.  His  leadership 
style  is  something  that  other  senior 
enlisted  people  envy.  When  he  talks 
about  "one-on-one  face  time"  he's  not 
repeating  a cliche  — it  is  a leadership 
tool  that  he  depends  on. 

"There's  real  pressure  on  our 
sailors.  As  CMCs,  we've  got  to  get  in- 
side the  sailor's  head,"  he  said. 
"We've  got  to  be  very  compassionate. 
The  most  important  things  that  I've 
learned  are  listening  and  being  com- 
passionate." 

Underwood  considers  his  style 
"modem"  and  he  says  it  gets  results. 
"It  doesn't  take  a lot  of  cussing  and 
four-letter  words  to  get  attention,"  he 
said.  "I've  found  we  not  only  don't 
have  to  do  that,  but  also  that  people 
respect  us  more  when  we  use  a kinder 
approach  and  more  compassion  in 
dealing  with  our  people. 

"Of  course  we  have  to  behave  dif- 
ferent ways  in  different  places. 
Sometimes  you  have  to  be  harder 
because  the  job  is  harder,"  he  con- 
tinued. "On  board  ship,  you  have  to 
meet  certain  needs.  If  you  have  planes 
to  launch  at  four  in  the  morning, 
you've  got  to  get  the  sailors  awake, 
you've  got  to  charge  'em  up,  keep  'em 
alive  up  there  on  the  flight  deck. 


ABCM  Sam  Underwood 


There  is  a need  there.  But  when  the 
launch  is  over,  you  don't  keep  holler- 
ing, you  back  off. 

"If  we  let  up  and  back  off,  and  just 
push  when  we  need  to,  the  sailors 
understand  that,"  he  said. 

Underwood  feels  that,  to  be  effec- 
tive, each  command  master  chief 
must  be  able  to  recognize  and  set 
priorities.  "Over  the  years  I learned 
what  my  priorities  were.  Doing  a 
good  day's  work  is  one  of  them.  That 
means  I don't  leave  work  till  my 
work  is  done,"  he  said.  "The  Navy 
owes  me  a salary  and  I owe  the  Navy 
a good  day's  work.  But  it  isn't  just 
that.  I enjoy  my  work  and  I want  to 
be  on  the  job." 

He  says  that  leadership  is  taught  by 
example.  "As  a master  chief,"  he  said, 
"you've  got  to  set  an  example  all  the 
time.  You  have  to  live  'pride  and  pro- 
fessionalism' 24  hours  a day." 


Underwood's  reputation  is  well 
known  throughout  the  command 
master  chief  community.  Naval  Air 
Force,  Atlantic's  Force  Master  Chief 
Stan  Crowley  credits  Underwood's 
success  to  his  "infectious  good  nature 
and  his  ability  to  work  with  people. 
Frankly,  I haven't  seen  many  people 
in  my  Navy  career  that  are  better  at 
it  than  he  is." 

According  to  the  Navy's  CMC  in- 
struction, CMC's  are  expected  to 
strengthen  the  chain  of  command  by 
"stimulating  free-flowing  communi- 
cations" at  all  levels  within  the  com- 
mand and  by  keeping  the  CO  aware 
of  situations  that  affect  the  welfare 
and  morale  of  Navy  men  and  women. 

For  Sam  Underwood,  the  instruc- 
tion gives  him  broad  authority  to 
listen  to  sailors'  concerns  and  com- 
plaints, to  help  solve  problems  and 
make  sure  the  CO  and  XO  are  kept 
up  to  speed  with  what's  really  going 
on  throughout  their  unit. 

"I've  found  out  through  the  years 
that  I can  go  to  the  skipper  or  XO  and 
convince  them  to  go  along  with  my 
advice,  because  I present  it  so  it's 
clear  that  what  I'm  suggesting  is  what 
we  need  to  do  for  the  sailor,"  Under- 
wood said.  "And  I'm  convinced  that's 
what  the  CO  wants  . . . what,  in  the 
end,  is  best  for  the  sailor." 

Underwood  says  he  grew  up  on  the 
flight  deck  and  learned  what  made 
people  successful  by  watching  them 
do  their  jobs.  He's  still  watching  good 
people  do  their  jobs  — but  now  it's 
his  job  to  help  them  be  success- 
ful. And  Sam  Underwood  is  glad  to  do 
it.  □ 


Story  from  LCDR  Jim  Harnar,  a reservist 
with  Navlnfo  New  England  101. 
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Bearings 

Peary  sailors  practice  ancient  Korean  art  for  fitness 


They  gather  near  the  ship's  quarter- 
deck at  6:45  a.m.,  wearing  white  uni- 
forms and  colored  belts  marking  their 
rank.  Their  leader  guides  them  as 
they  line  up  in  orderly  fashion. 

These  men  dressed  in  oriental  garb 
are  actually  sailors  aboard  USS 
Robert  E.  Peary  (FF  1073),  ready  for 
tae  kwon  do. 

Their  "gymnasium"  is  the  steel 
flight  deck  normally  used  as  the 
takeoff  and  landing  pad  for  helicop- 
ters. Signalman  1st  Class  Luis 
Michel,  an  eight-year  follower  of  the 
martial  art  known  as  tae  kwon  do,  is 
the  group's  instructor. 

The  Pearl  Harbor-based  frigate  may 
seem  like  an  unlikely  home  for 
followers  of  the  ancient  Korean  mar- 
tial art.  But  for  two  years  now  the 
ship  has  offered  tae  kwon  do  as  an 


alternative  to  the  traditional  Navy 
physical  fitness  program  of  calisthen- 
ics and  running.  The  tae  kwon  do  pro- 
gram has  become  very  popular  aboard 
ship. 

"We  started  tae  kwon  do  on  a trial 
basis  with  20  sailors,"  said  Michel. 
"Now,  when  the  ship  is  under  way, 
as  many  as  50  sailors  participate." 

The  program  is  conducted  like  a 
school  or  dojang.  Michel,  who  holds 
a black  belt  in  the  martial  art,  is 
qualified  to  advance  students  through 
the  ranks  from  novice  white  belt  to  ac- 
complished black  belt. 

When  Peary  is  at  sea,  the  tae  kwon 
do  dojang  meets  Monday  through 
Saturday  for  two  sessions  a day;  each 
session  is  an  hour  and  a half  long. 

"I  joined  the  tae  kwon  do  program 
because  it  gave  me  something  to  do 


to  break  the  monotony  of  long  days 
at  sea,"  said  Seaman  Yeoman  Robert 
Carrasquillo.  "And,  it's  also  taught 
me  self-defense  and  kept  me  in  good 
physical  shape  at  the  same  time." 

Balance  and  concentration  are 
always  important  in  this  martial  art, 
but  especially  aboard  a rolling  ship  at 
sea. 

"It's  totally  different  to  practice  tae 
kwon  do  while  the  ship  is  under  way 
and  rolling,"  said  Carrasquillo.  "I've 
found  that  the  coordination  and 
balance  involved  in  tae  kwon  do  can 
be  very  hard  to  master  at  sea." 

Gunner's  Mate  (G)  2nd  Class  David 
facobs  has  been  taking  part  in  the  do- 
jang for  about  a year.  He  says  the  cost 
and  availability  are  big  factors  in  his 
involvement  in  the  program. 

"Where  else  would  I be  offered  a 
^ program  like  this  for  free?"  he  said. 
| "And  besides  that,  I enjoy  it  and  it 
f helps  me  to  keep  my  weight  down." 
m Michel's  interest  in  tae  kwon  do 

a. 

S’  started  when  he  was  1 1 years  old.  To- 
3 day,  it's  both  fitness  and  art  that  at- 
tracts him  to  it. 

"Health  benefits  such  as  increased 
stamina,  coordination,  flexibility  and 
speed  are  important,"  said  Michel. 
"But  I've  also  learned  to  appreciate 
tae  kwon  do  as  an  art  — it's  a means 
of  self-expression  for  me." 

Some  sailors  on  the  ship  are  skep- 
tical about  the  program,  but  they're 
always  welcome  on  the  flight  deck 
during  class. 

"I  invite  them  to  join  us,"  said 
Michel.  "And  I like  it  when  they 
watch  us."  ■ 

—Story  by  JOl  Gayle  Colasurdo,  Public 
Affairs  Office,  Naval  Station,  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Hawaii. 

YNSN  Carrasquillo  executes  a flying 
sidekick  during  a tae  kwon  do  practice. 
SMI  Michel  holds  the  sparring  glove. 
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Great-grandmother,  age  96,  commissioned  as  LCDR 


Edith  Jillson  is  the  proud  mother  of 
three  sons  and  one  daughter.  She  has 
12  grandchildren  and  six  great- 
grandchildren. Recently,  she  became 
an  officer  in  the  U.S.  Navy  Nurse 
Corps. 

The  96-year-old  great-grandmother 
was  given  an  honorary  commission  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander  by 
RADM  Mary  F.  Hall,  Director  of 
Navy  Nurse  Corps  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  at  the  Jerry  L.  Pettis  Veterans 
Hospital  in  Loma  Linda,  Calif. 

"I  didn't  expect  to  ever  be  commis- 
sioned," Jillson  said.  "I'm  over- 
whelmed." 

Jillson  served  as  a Navy  nurse  with 
her  younger  sister,  Clare,  during 
World  War  I.  Back  then,  women 
weren't  commissioned,  they  were 
"enrolled."  The  two  sisters  served 
with  Command  Post  4726  at  a Navy 
hospital  in  Norfolk. 

"It  was  a wonderful  experience," 


LCDR  Edith  Jillson 


said  Jillson,  her  smile  giving  way  to 
the  obvious  recollection  of  fond 
memories.  "I  appreciated  the  boys 
coming  home  from  the  war  and  being 
able  to  help  them."  According  to 
Hall,  Jillson  is  the  only  Navy  nurse 
who  served  during  World  War  I that 
has  been  "commissioned." 


I heard  about  Edith  from  a letter 
| written  to  me  by  her  eldest  son,  Paul, 
o He  stated  that  his  mother  had  served 
□ as  a Navy  nurse  during  World  War  I 
S and  now  resides  in  California.  I wrote 
§ back  and  decided  the  next  time  I was 
“ in  the  area,  I would  give  her  an 
honorary  commission,"  Hall  said. 

Hall  is  a member  of  the  Navy 
Nurse  Corps  Association  and  said  the 
group  is  getting  in  touch  with  all 
Navy  nurses,  past  and  present. 
"There  is  a continuity  in  Navy  nurs- 
ing. For  a Navy  nurse,  a commission 
means  a life-long  sense  of  communi- 
ty," said  Hall.  "Edith  is  a very  special 
person  and  serves  as  a powerful 
reminder  of  the  incredible  fellowship 
that  exists  between  current  and 
former  Navy  nurses.  Once  a Navy 
nurse,  always  a Navy  nurse."  ■ 

— Story  by  JOl  Diane  facobs,  Navy 
Recruiting  District,  Portland,  Ore. 


Navy  Lieutenant  wins  sailing  championship 


LT  Eric  Reinke  recently  won  the 
Navy  Sailing  Championship  in  Nor- 
folk. Reinke  is  assigned  to  the  Naval 
Underwater  Systems  Center  New 
London  Laboratory  as  an  electrical 
engineer  in  the  submarine  sonar 
department. 

"It  always  feels  good  to  win  when 
there's  good  competition,"  said 
Reinke  of  his  victory  in  the  eight-race 
round  robin. 

Reinke  is  a volunteer  sailing  coach 
at  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy, 
New  London,  Conn.,  and  spends  his 
spare  time  at  regattas  with  academy 
crews.  In  the  summer,  he  tries  to  run 
a training  program  around  their  other 
assignments. 

Coaching  the  cadets  comes  natural- 
ly to  Reinke.  He  started  sailing  when 


LT  Eric  Reinke 


he  was  six  years  old  in  his  hometown 
of  Joppa,  Md.  By  the  age  of  14,  he  was 
involved  in  racing,  and  when  he  was 
a midshipman  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  he  began 
serious  competition.  He  sailed  all 
four  years  at  the  academy,  averaging 
more  than  1,000  races  a year. 

Reinke  pointed  out  that  sailing  is 
the  only  sport  with  a direct  profes- 


sional application  for  a naval  officer 
or  Coast  Guardsman.  "Sailing  teaches 
you  rules  and  regulations  and  respon- 
sibility for  your  actions.  It  gives  you 
a seaman's  sense  or  eye  that  serves 
you  well  whether  you  become  an 
aviator,  submariner  or  surface  sailor." 

Reinke  noted  that  when  you 
achieve  a certain  level  of  excellence 
in  sailing,  the  Navy  offers  a profes- 
sional code  for  assignment  purposes. 
"The  greatest  payoff,  though,  comes 
when  a cadet  you've  coached  goes  out 
and  tries  what  you've  suggested," 
Reinke  said.  "When  his  eyes  light  up 
and  he  says,  'It  works!'  — you  can't 
beat  that."  ■ 

— Story  from  Naval  Underwater  Systems 
Center,  New  London,  Conn. 
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Emergency  surgery  brings  brothers  together 


Like  most  medical  operations  at 
sea,  this  one  was  an  emergency.  By 
Wednesday,  June  28,  the  patient  had 
been  feeling  sick  for  more  than  24 
hours  and  the  doctors  aboard  USS 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  (CVN  69)  had 
diagnosed  him  with  appendicitis. 

They  had  also  determined  that  it 
would  be  riskier  to  fly  him  ashore  for 
treatment  than  to  perform  surgery  in 
the  ship's  sick  bay. 


LT  Phillip  Whalen 


"Ike's"  nurse-anesthetist,  LT 
Phillip  Whalen,  prepared  the  spinal 
anesthetic  that  would  be  used  for 
what  was  intended  to  be  a routine  ap- 
pendectomy. He  glanced  up  at  the 
surgeon,  his  younger  brother,  CDR 


Thomas  Whalen  who's  a doctor 
assigned  temporarily  to  Ike  for  a 
three-day  underway  period. 

CDR  Whalen  was  replacing  the 
temporary  active  duty  surgeon  who  is 
usually  brought  in  from  Charleston, 
S.C. 

"This  was  such  a short  underway 
period,"  LT  Whalen  explained,  "that 
instead  of  the  surgeon  from  Charles- 
ton, they  sent  my  brother  from  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Hospital." 

This  wasn't  the  first  time  the 
brothers  had  worked  together,  having 
been  stationed  together  at  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Hospital  for  a year.  LT 
Whalen  often  returns  to  the  hospital 
whenever  the  ship  is  in  port  in 
Norfolk. 

"While  my  brother's  in  port,  there's 
not  much  chance  for  him  to  practice 
anesthesiology,"  CDR  Whalen  ex- 
plained. "He  mostly  does  admini- 
strative work  and  teaching." 

"There  is  a shortage  of  nurse- 
anesthetists  at  Portsmouth,  so  I go 
back  every  now  and  then  to,  one, 
keep  my  skills  up,  and  two,  help  out 
over  there,"  LT  Whalen  said. 

The  operation  aboard  Eisenhower 
was  a difficult  one  presenting  a sig- 
nificant professional  challenge  for  the 
fraternal  medical  team. 

"We'd  done  some  relatively  minor 
surgery  together  before,"  said  LT 
Whalen.  "But  it's  sort  of  ironic  that 
the  first  time  we  go  to  sea  together, 
we  end  up  doing  a major  case." 

Though  the  situation  became  com- 
plicated, the  officers  were  confident 
that  all  would  go  well. 

"The  assistance  we  got  was  4.0  and 
the  equipment  was  as  good  [as]  . . . 
that  at  the  Naval  Hospital,"  said  CDR 
Whalen. 

According  to  LT  Whalen,  the  pro- 
fessionalism of  the  corpsmen  and  the 


CDR  Thomas  Whalen 


undivided  attention  the  operating 
crew  gave  to  the  case  left  a lasting  im- 
pression. "The  staff  was  better  than 
you  might  expect  at  a hospital,"  he 
said. 

Well  before  Ike  pulled  into  Norfolk, 
CDR  Whalen  was  on  the  radio  arrang- 
ing transportation  for  his  patient  to 
Portsmouth  Hospital,  for  follow-on 
care.  ■ 


— Story  by  J03  Gerald  Harris,  PAO,  USS 
Eisenhower  (CVN  69). 
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U.S.  and  Korean  midshipmen  cross  decks 


A group  of  Republic  of  Korea  and 
10  U.S.  Navy  midshipmen  recently 
got  a chance  to  sample  life  in  their 
counterparts'  Navy  during  a joint 
anti-submarine  warfare  exercise  held 
off  the  South  Korean  coast. 

Before  the  exercise,  the  U.S.  Navy 
midshipmen  were  given  a tour  of  the 
ROK  Naval  Academy  in  Chin  Hae 
where  they  met  their  ROK  counter- 
parts. Both  groups  also  participated 
with  operations  specialists  from  U.S. 
Navy  and  ROK  navy  ships  in  an  ASW 
trainer  at  the  ROK  ASW  training 
center.  Getting  under  way  aboard  five 
ROK  ships,  the  U.S.  midshipmen  left 
Chin  Hae  on  their  summer  cruises 
under  the  Korean  flag  to  begin  their 
most  unusual  experience  as  mid- 
shipmen. 

The  first  difference  the  U.S.  mid- 
shipmen encountered  was  language. 
Four  of  the  U.S.  midshipmen  of 
Korean  descent  found  that  the  Korean 
spoken  in  their  homes  was  different 
from  that  spoken  by  the  ROK  officers. 

According  to  Midshipman  1st 
Class  William  B.  Min,  "I  speak  a lit- 
tle Korean.  But  the  ROK  midshipmen 
tried  hard  to  communicate  and  did 
their  best  to  resolve  any  communica- 
tion problems.” 

For  the  other  six  midshipmen  who 
couldn't  speak  Korean,  communi- 
cating with  ROK  Navy  officers  and 
crew  was  a learning  experience  as 
they  traded  phrases  with  the  Koreans 
who  were  eager  to  apply  their  English- 
speaking  skills. 

The  second  difference  for  the  U.S. 
midshipmen  was  the  food  they  ate 
while  aboard  ROK  ships.  Meat  and 
potatoes  gave  way  to  rice,  seafood  and 
"kimchi,"  a Korean  dish  consisting  of 
pickled  cabbage,  peppers,  garlic  and 
fiery  spices.  With  a couple  of  meals 
under  their  belts,  the  U.S.  midship- 


men began  to  acquire  a taste  for  the 
exotic  cuisine  and  several  mentioned 
that  some  of  the  dishes  had  become 
favorites. 

While  the  U.S.  middies  were  on  the 
ROK  ships,  two  groups  of  ROK  mid- 
shipmen were  busy  on  board  the 
frigates  USS  Rodney  M.  Davis  (FFG 
60)  and  USS  Harold  E.  Holt  (FF  1074). 
The  ROK  middies  ate  hamburgers, 
french  fries  and  southern  fried 
chicken. 

Getting  down  to  business,  the  U.S. 
and  ROK  ships  worked  together  to 
search  for  a U.S.  fast-attack  sub- 
marine operating  in  the  area  for  the 
exercise.  The  operations  gave  both 
navies  valuable  experience  in  inter- 
operability. 

"As  an  operations  officer,  I believe 
the  exchange  of  personnel  is  very  im- 
portant,” said  LT  Shin  Jung  Ho  from 
the  ROK's  Iri  (PCC  768),  "because  in- 
tercommunication is  vital  to  our 
working  together.” 

Another  operation  that  was  new  to 
many  of  the  ROK  crews  was  under- 
way replenishment.  Since  the  ROK 
navy  is  used  primarily  for  coastal 
defense,  the  need  for  sustained  opera- 
tions without  returning  to  port  isn't 
a high  priority  concern.  But  if  hostili- 


Midshipmen  Kim  and  Breerwood 
worked  with  a ROK  signalman  using 
flashing  light  to  contact  USS  Harold 
E.  Holt  (FF  1074). 

ties  were  to  occur,  the  preparation  for 
joint  U.S. /ROK  naval  operations  such 
as  refueling  at  sea  might  be  necessary. 

Despite  their  inexperience  with 
underway  replenishment,  the  ROK 
sailors  were  up  to  the  task.  USNS 
Navasota' s fuel  probes  slammed 
home  and  filled  the  ROK  gas  turbine 
ships  with  JP-5,  and  the  unreps  went 
off  without  a hitch. 

Most  importantly,  the  U.S.  and 
ROK  navies  have  gained  experience 
in  working  together,  strengthening 
their  resolve  and  ability  to  deter  ag- 
gression. For  the  U.S.  and  ROK  mid- 
shipmen, the  experience  has  made 
the  Navy's  mission  and  lifestyle  more 
real. 

"I've  also  learned  the  importance  of 
teamwork  in  international  naval  exer- 
cises,” Midshipman  1st  Class  Mark 
Breerwood  said  of  the  experience. 
"It's  crucial  that  we  understand  each 
other  when  attempting  to  arrive  at 
the  same  goal.”  ■ 

— Story  and  photos  by  fOl  Patrick  E. 
Winter,  7th  Fleet  Public  Affairs  Represen- 
tative, Subic  Bay,  R.P. 
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Unfit  brew 

I enjoy  reading  All  Hands  every  month, 
and  I especially  appreciate  your  articles  on 
historical  events  such  as  the  “Duel  at 
Cherbourg"  in  the  February  issue. 

In  the  July  issue  I found  it  ironic  that 
you  published  the  article,  "Cuppa  Joe," 
right  after  two  fitness  articles.  Coffee  con- 
tains caffeine,  which  is  addictive  and  can 
lead  to  some  health  problems.  You  should 
have  exercised  better  judgment. 

— Guilherme  Hopp  Freitas 
Oakland,  Calif. 

I would  like  to  comment  on  something 
that  I find  both  confusing  and  a little 
amusing.  Being  in  the  Navy,  we  are  con- 
stantly made  aware  of  where  the  Navy 
stands  on  substance  abuse.  The  Navy 
makes  it  clear  to  its  people  that  it  has  a 
zero  tolerance.  We  are  encouraged  to  stay 
away  from  all  forms  of  substance  abuse. 
We're  even  striving  for  a "smoke-free 
Navy."  Sailors  who  don't  adhere  to  the 
Navy  drug  abuse  policies  are  promptly 
discharged. 

Then  I read  a big  article  in  the  Navy's 
magazine,  All  Hands,  about  how  the 
Navy  uses  and  promotes  the  use  of  a 
popular  stimulant.  The  article  goes  as  far 
as  to  brag  about  this  drug.  Sailors  in  this 
article  tell  how  this  drug  helps  them 
make  it  through  the  day.  They  go  on  to 
tell  how  very  large  the  demand  for  this 
drug  is;  how  the  dealers  of  this  drug  sup- 
ply the  Navy  with  very  large  shipments 
for  the  addicts.  For  without  their  supply 
most  of  the  addicts  would  experience 
withdrawal  symptoms.  If  the  addict  takes 
too  much  of  this  drug,  he  or  she  could 
overdose  and  get  very  sick. 

However,  users  of  this  drug  need  not 
fear  urinalysis  tests;  they  don't  test  for 
this  drug.  Nor  do  they  have  to  worry 
about  where  their  next  "fix"  is  coming 
from  because  the  Navy  supplies  the  drug. 
The  method  of  consumption  is  easy;  the 
user  doesn't  have  to  worry  about  needles. 
All  he  or  she  need  do  is  put  the  drug  in 
hot  water  and  drink  it. 

The  drug  is  caffeine  — coffee.  A very 
popular  stimulant,  but  nevertheless,  a 
drug.  The  Navy  accepts  this  drug  and  it's 
OK  to  use  it  and  abuse  it.  Is  this  really 
zero  tolerance  for  drugs  that  society 
tolerates? 

— CTR3  Eric  C.  Via 
Naval  Security  Group  Activity 
Sabana  Seca,  Puerto  Rico 


Four-footed  fleet  “doc” 

As  a follow-on  to  the  article,  "Four- 
footed  fleet,"  published  in  the  July  1989 
All  Hands  magazine,  the  following  infor- 
mation should  be  of  considerable  interest 
to  the  readership. 

The  Army  Veterinary  Corps  has  been 
designated  as  the  DoD  Executive  Agent 
for  Veterinary  Services.  Army  veterinar- 
ians, as  authorized,  provide  outpatient 
services  for  animals  of  individuals 
authorized  military  privileges.  Animals 
are  examined,  immunized  and  treated  for 
the  prevention  and  control  of  diseases  as 
conditions  which  may  be  transmissible  to 
humans  or  animals,  or  may  constitute  a 
community  health  problem. 

Issuance  of  health  certificates  and  pro- 
vision of  other  services  are  integral  parts 
of  the  veterinary  mission.  Questions 
regarding  services,  available  appoint- 
ments, etc.,  should  be  directed  to  the 
closest  Army  Veterinary  Service  activity 
serving  your  local  installation  or  region. 

— Lt.  Col.  Paul  L.  Barrows 
Army  Veterinary  Corps 
Chief,  Animal  Medicine  Office 

Two  good  to  be  true 

To  EM2  J.R.  St.  Pierre  who  is  stationed 
on  board  USS  Alamos,  it  sounds  from  his 
letter  {All  Hands  August  1989)  he  has  an 
extremely  competent  crew  to  work  with. 
Unfortunately,  he  has  the  wrong  hull 
designator  in  his  letter  to  All  Hands.  I am 
the  dockmaster  on  board  the  true  AFDM 
7 — Sustain,  stationed  in  Norfolk,  Va.  We 
too  have  quite  an  impressive  record  of  safe 
dockings  and  undockings.  Sustain' s crew 
is  capable  of  docking  a variety  of  units 
from  YTBs  to  Spruance-cluss  destroyers 
and  can  accomplish  these  evolutions  on 
the  shortest  of  notices. 

The  most  impressive  docking  I have 
seen  and  can  "brag"  about  is  the  docking 
of  USS  San  Diego  (AFS  6)  during  the 
month  of  April.  During  this  docking,  we 
had  a ship  with  a displacement  of  10,200 
long  tons  and  a length  of  581  feet  and  3 
inches  resting  on  the  keel  blocks  in  Sus- 
tain, which  has  a length  of  552  feet,  and 
a rating  of  13,500  long  tons.  There  was  on- 
ly a span  of  eight  feet  from  San  Diego's 
hull  to  our  port  and  starboard  wingwalls. 

We  had  to  remove  pieces  of  our  wing- 
wall  cranes  to  maneuver  the  unit  into  the 
dock.  It  was  quite  an  awesome  display  of 
docking  ability  indeed,  from  the  build-up 
by  the  docking  department  to  the  im 


pressive  display  of  seamanship  by  all 
hands  on  board  to  center  the  unit.  But  I 
guess  the  most  satisfying  moment  was 
leaving  Sustain  that  day  and  seeing  a ship 
as  large  as  Sustain  extending  out  the  for- 
ward and  after  ends  of  the  dock  with  the 
main  deck  rising  approximately  25  feet 
over  our  wingwalls. 

So  enough  of  the  bragging.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  from  the  description  of  your 
dock,  Petty  Officer  St.  Pierre,  it  sounds  as 
if  you  are  stationed  on  board  an  AFDB, 
just  by  tonnage  (32,000)  alone.  Hopeful- 
ly, that  was  a misprint  by  All  Hands 
because  it  would  really  amaze  me  if  the 
Navy  actually  has  two  AFDM  7s.  But 
thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  write  All  Hands  on  the  "real"  AFDM 
7 Sustain,  and  to  brag  about  the  profes- 
sional and  competent  crew  I have  the 
pleasure  of  working  with. 

— HTl(SW)  R.S.  Dusanic 
Dockmaster,  Sustain  (AFDM  7) 

• You’re  right  — An  incorrect  hull  desig- 
nator appeared:  it’s  AFDB  7.  — ed. 

No  “second  look” 

NavOp  030/89  (CNO  WASHINGTON 
DC  282146Z  MAR  89)  announced  the 
establishment  of  special  enlisted  selection 
boards  to  consider  individuals  who  were 
not  properly  considered  through  the  nor- 
mal selection  board  process  due  to  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  control.  Errors 
as  a result  of  incorrect  information  on  ex- 
am answer/worksheets  signed  by  can- 
didates, microfiche  record  errors,  late  sub- 
mission of  candidate's  package,  etc.,  nor- 
mally will  not  justify  eligibility  for  a 
special  board. 

In  "Second  look  for  senior  sailors,"  All 
Hands  July  1989,  Page  3,  the  title,  as  well 
as  the  article  itself,  contains  some  mis- 
leading information.  Candidates  who 
were  considered  by  a regular  board  are  not 
entitled  to  consideration  by  a special 
board  unless  significant  mitigating  and  ex- 
tenuating factors  exist.  Special  boards 
were  not  established  to  "second  guess"  or 
to  overturn  the  deliberations  of  a regular 
board. 

My  point  of  contact  for  clarify- 
ing/amplifying information  concerning 
special  boards  is  LT  M.  J.  Bemardon,  (202) 
694-2763. 

— CDR.  G.M.  Zorbach 
NMPC-221,  Washington,  DC 
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TO  REPORT  FRAUD,  WASTE  AND  ABUSE 
IN  NAVY  ACTIVITIES 


Navy  Hotline 

Call  toll  free  800-522-3451 
Autovon  Commercial 
288-6743  202-433-6743 


Defense  Hotline 

Call  toll  free  800-424-9098 
Autovon  Commercial 

223-5080  202-693-5080 


Or  write: 

The  Naval  Inspector  General 
Attn:  Navy  Hotline 
Bldg.  200 

Washington  Navy  Yard 
Washington,  D.C.  30374-2001 


Or  write: 
Defense  Hotline 
The  Pentagon 
Washington,  D.C. 
20331-1900 


REMEMBER  TO  USE  YOUR  CHAIN  OF  COMMAND  FIRST! 


To  Challenge  The 
Price  Of  An  Item 

Call  or  Write  the 

Pricing  Hotline 

717-790-2664 
A/V  430-2664 

24  Hours  a Day  - 7 Days  a Week 


Navy  Fleet  Material  Support  Office 
Mechanicsburg,  Pennsylvania  17005 


Exchanging  visits  • Page  18,  22 
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Destroyer  christened 

Burke  launches  Arleigh  Burke 


18  Australia  duty 


Edge  of  the  end  of  the  world 


“Little  Beavers” 

Recalling  Arleigh  Burke 


Aussie  speak 

Learn  a new  language 


EMPRESS  II 

System  helps  protect  ships 


Christmas  for  POWs 

Prisoner  recalls  holidays 


Sailors  vs.  sailors 

U.S. -Soviet  exchange  visits 


Uncommon  duty 

Pentagon  tour  guide 


15  BuMed  update 


Improved  medical  care 


Q O flight  of  the  editor 

Not  an  “every  day”  chance 


2 News  You  Can  Use/44  Spotlight  on  excellence 
45  Bearings/48  Mail  Buoy,  Reunions 


Front  cover:  PH2  Clint  Eastman  captures  the  “frontier  spirit”  of  the  Navy  men  and  women 
stationed  on  the  Australian  frontier  at  Naval  Communications  Station  Harold  E.  Holt.  See 
story,  Page  18.  Photo  by  JOI  Lee  Bosco. 

Back  cover:  Arleigh  Burke  (DDG  51),  named  after  the  three-time  CNO  and  war  hero, 
was  recently  launched  at  Bath  Iron  Works  in  Maine.  See  story,  Page  4.  Photo  courtesy 
of  Bath  Iron  Works. 


Navy  Recruiting  Service  Ribbon  available 


Sailors  currently  and  formerly  assigned  to 
Navy  recruiting  activities  may  be  eligible  to  wear 
the  Navy  Recruiting  Service  Ribbon.  This  in- 
cludes Temporary  Military  Active  and  TAR  per- 
sonnel. The  award  consists  of  a ribbon  bar  only 
(with  bronze  and  silver  stars  for  second  and  sub- 
sequent awards),  and  no  citation  or  certificate 
will  be  issued. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  H.  Lawrence  Garrett  III 
approved  the  ribbon  in  February  to  recognize  the 
unique  and  demanding  nature  of  recruiting  duty. 
The  eligibility  date  is  retroactive  to  Jan.  1,  1980, 
for  officer  and  enlisted  recruiters,  as  well  as  for 
recruiting  support  personnel  who  have  success- 
fully completed  at  least  one  recruiting  tour. 

All  awards  will  be  on  the  recommendation  of 
commanding  officers.  For  personnel  not  currently 
on  recruiting  duty,  the  service  member’s  present 
commanding  officer  will  determine  eligibility  from 
the  member’s  service  record.  For  persons  cur- 


rently on  recruiting  duty,  commanding  officers 
will  verify  eligibility  requirements  prior  to  the 
member’s  detachment,  and  if  appropriate  award 
the  ribbon.  Career  recruiting  force  personnel  per- 
manently assigned  to  recruiting  will  be  eligible 
for  the  ribbon  upon  completion  of  three  con- 
secutive years  of  recruiting  duty. 

Personnel  who  completed  a minimum  of  18 
months  on  recruiting  duty,  but  were  transferred 
prior  to  their  original  projected  rotation  date,  may 
submit  a waiver  request  to  Commander,  Navy 
Recruiting  Command.  Waivers  will  be  considered 
on  a case-by-case  basis.  Personnel  who  were 
fault-transferred  from  recruiting  duty  (see 
Enlisted  Transfer  Manual  Chapter  11)  are  not 
eligible  for  the  Navy  Recruiting  Service  Ribbon 
and  waivers  will  not  be  considered. 

The  ribbon  will  be  available  in  the  Navy 
Exchange  shortly,  and  will  be  available  in  Navy 
supply  channels  in  the  new  year.  □ 


Blue  Angels  accepting  applications 

The  Navy  flight  demonstration  team,  Blue  Angels,  is  accepting 
applications  for  the  1990/91  show  season.  Billets  are  open  for 
1990  for  a YN1,  YN3,  J02,  DM2  and  PH2.  The  1991  season 
open  billets  are  for  an  AE,  AD,  AT,  AZ,  AK,  AS,  AO  and  airframe 
ratings  at  the  E-5  and  E-6  levels.  Those  interested  should 
submit  a NavPers  1306/7  via  Commanding  Officer,  NavFltDemRon, 
NAS  Pensacola,  Fla.  32508-7801.  Personnel  must  be  eligible  in 
accordance  with  Chapter  9 of  the  Enlisted  Transfer  Manual,  be  of 
the  highest  moral  character  professionally  and  personally,  and 
possess  consistent  3. 8/4.0  evaluation  marks.  The  1990  applica- 
tions must  be  received  by  Jan.  1,  1990;  the  1991  applications  by 
April  1,  1990. 

All  applicants  will  be  interviewed  by  a representative  of  the 
Blue  Angels  at  either  NAS  Pensacola  or  NAF  El  Centro,  Calif. 

For  information  YNs  can  call  YN1  Carol  Franks  (904)  452-2583/4; 
JOs,  DMs  and  PHs  can  call  (904)  452-4784;  aviation  ratings  call 
AEC  Joe  Berry,  (904)  452-2466/4475.  All  Autovon  prefixes  are 
922.  □ 


Holiday  drinking 
and  driving 

Dec.  10-16  has  been  des- 
ignated National  Drunk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness 
Week.  More  parties  take  place 
during  the  holiday  season, 
and  when  combined  with 
alcohol  use,  the  likelihood  of 
highway  disaster  increases. 
About  half  of  all  traffic 
fatalities  occur  in  alcohol 
related  crashes.  Don’t  drink 
and  drive  — if  you  drink, 
use  a designated  driver  to 
get  home.  That  last  drink 
could  cost  you  your  career, 
or  even  your  life!  □ 
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Conversion  programs  aid 
minorities  in  advancement 

Minority  sailors  frequently  experience 
slower  advancement  in  non-technical  ratings 
because  of  over-representation,  according  to 
a report  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operation’s 
study  group  on  equal  opportunity  in  the  Navy. 
Non-technical  rating  advancement  of  minor- 
ities tends  to  slow  at  E-6,  adding  to  under- 
representation of  minorities  in  senior  enlisted 
grades. 

To  remedy  this  situation,  first  term  sailors 
in  non-technical  ratings  are  encouraged  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Selective  Conversion 
and  Reenlistment  and  Lateral  Conversion 
Programs  for  entry  into  one  of  a number  of 
technical  ratings.  “A”  school  seats  are 
available  up  until  the  third  quarter  of  FY90  for 
the  following  ratings:  aviation  fire  control 
technician  (AQ),  damage  controlman  (DC), 
data  systems  technician  (DS),  electrician’s 
mate  (EM),  electronics  technician-nuclear 
(ET-N),  fire  control  technician-ballistic 
missile/gun  (FTB  and  FTG),  gunner’s  mate 
(GM),  gas  turbine  system  technician  (GSM), 
machinist’s  mate-nuclear  (MM-N)  and  sonar 
technician-submarines  (STS). 

For  more  information,  see  NavOp  096/89 
and  NavMilPersMan  Notes  1060010  and 
2230180.  □ 


Aviation  for  enlisteds 

The  Naval  Aviation  Cadet  Program  offers 
sailors  training  and  experience  in  naval  avia- 
tion. The  NavCad  program  is  open  to  single 
men  and  women  with  no  dependents,  ages 
19-24,  with  at  least  two  years  of  college 
education.  After  selection  and  completion  of 
flight  training,  members  will  be  commissioned 
as  ensigns  in  the  reserves.  For  more  informa- 
tion see  your  career  counselor,  or  SecNavInst 
1040.2  and  OpNavInst  1120.2A.  □ 


Aegis  weapons  system 
instructors  needed 

The  Aegis  Training  Center  in  Dahlgren,  Va.,  is 
seeking  instructors.  The  center  is  responsible  for 
training  officers,  operations  specialists,  and 
Aegis  Weapon  System  (AWS)  fire  control  techni- 
cians, and  maintains  the  core  of  Aegis  expertise 
ashore. 

The  men  and  women  selected  to  be  instructors 
will  also  work  with  Navy  research  and  develop- 
ment facilities  and  in-service  engineering  agents, 
computer  program  development,  hardware  up- 
grades and  weapon  system  integration.  They  will 
also  evaluate  new  ways  to  employ  the  AWS,  and 
keep  pace  with  the  latest  systems. 

The  Aegis  Weapon  System  is  the  heart  of 
Aegis  cruisers  and  destroyers  and  is  changing 
the  way  the  Navy  manages  anti-air  warfare  and 
the  way  it  fights.  With  the  addition  of  the  anti- 
submarine warfare  combat  system  AN/SQQ-89 
(V)3  and  Tomahawk  weapon  system,  Aegis 
ships,  both  cruisers  and  the  new  class  of  destroy- 
ers, are  even  more  capable  and  complex  multi- 
warfare platforms. 

Officers  assigned  to  the  training  center  have 
the  opportunity  to  take  professional  courses  from 
the  Naval  War  College  as  well  as  pursue  masters 
degrees  on  the  base  in  many  engineering  and 
administrative  disciplines  through  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  State  University.  Several 
local  universities  provide  associate  and  bachelor’s 
degree  programs  for  both  officers  and  enlisted. 

Individuals  selected  will  make  a meaningful 
contribution  to  projection  of  U.S.  sea  power  in 
the  21st  century. 

For  more  information  about  becoming  an  Aegis 
Training  Center  instructor,  contact  LCDR  Al 
Maiorano  (officer  training)  at  Autovon  249-1015, 
commercial  (703)  663-1015,  or  FCCS  Tom  Micek 
(senior  instructor)  at  Autovon  249-1905,  commer- 
cial (703)  663-1905.  Washington,  D.C.,  area 
residents  must  dial  the  area  code  with  the 
number.  □ 
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Destroyer  christened 


Arleigh  Burke  on  hand  to  launch 
newest  Aegis  ship,  Arleigh  Burke. 


Story  by  JOCS(SW)  James  R.  Giusti 


"In  the  name  of  the  United  States,  I christen  thee  — 
Arleigh  Burke." 

With  two  home-run-like  swings  of  the  traditional  cham- 
pagne bottle  and  the  spray  of  champagne  against  the 
copper-colored  hull,  Roberta  Burke,  the  ship's  soft  spoken 
and  petite  sponsor,  launched  the  lead  ship  of  the  Navy's 
new  Aegis  guided  missile  destroyer  class  — Arleigh  Burke 
(DDG  51). 

Standing  proudly  by  her  side,  retired  ADM  Arleigh  A. 
"31-Knot"  Burke,  the  heroic  destroyerman,  brilliant  naval 
tactician  of  World  War  II  and  unprecedented  three-time 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  watched  his  namesake  slide 
down  the  ways  at  Bath  Iron  Works  and  into  Maine's  Ken- 
nebec River  shortly  after  2 p.m.,  on  Sept.  16,  1989. 

A crowd  of  more  than  12,000  people  saluted  the  re- 
nowned old  warrior  and  the  ship  that  bears  his  name.  The 
gathering  included  more  than  100  active  and  retired  flag 
officers,  approximately  400  World  War  II  "Tin  Can" 
sailors  and  surviving  members  of  Burke's  Destroyer 
Squadron  23,  "Little  Beavers,"  several  members  of  the  ad- 
miral's 1923  Naval  Academy  graduating  class  and  about 
100  sailors  from  the  DDG  51  pre-commissioning  unit. 

"There  are  no  words  that  can  express  my  feelings," 
ADM  Burke  said.  "I'm  extremely  grateful  for  this  honor, 
but  the  credit  for  my  success  goes  to  what  many  other 
officers  and  enlisted  men  did  while  serving  with  me." 

Mrs.  Burke's  humorous  insight  really  captured  the 
moment. 

"For  66  years  1 have  been  running  behind  Arleigh  Burke 
and  today  I finally  caught  him,"  she  said,  referring  to  the 
honor  of  being  ! X , 51's  sponsor.  "I  have  always  thought 
Arleigh  Burke  was  bigger  than  life.  And,  today,  you  have 
proven  me  right." 

ADM  Burke  is  the  first  living  individual  to  have  a class 
of  ship  named  after  him.  Others  honored  by  having  in- 
dividual ships  named  after  them  during  their  lives  were 
Rep.  Carl  Vinson  and  ADM  Hyman  G.  Rickover. 

When  first  told  of  the  Navy's  intention  to  build  Burke 
destroyers,  the  admiral  wrote  a note  to  the  Secretary  of 


Arleigh  Burke's  sponsor,  Roberta  Burke,  launches  the 
Navy’s  new  Aegis  guided  missile  destroyer.  Her  hus- 
band, a World  War  II  hero  and  three  time  CNO,  stands 
proudly  by. 

the  Navy  quoting  John  Paul  Jones,  "I  wish  to  have  no  con- 
nection with  a ship  that  does  not  sail  fast,  for  I intend 
to  go  in  harm's  way." 

According  to  ADM  C.A.H.  Trost,  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, "Never  in  history  has  one  name  been  so  closely 
bonded  to  a particular  type  of  ship.  'Arleigh  Burke'  means 
'destroyer.'  When  I think  of  the  ship  that  will  bear  that 
name,  we  want  her  to  be  fast,  to  be  survivable  and  to  be 
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capable.  And  we  want  her  crew  to  be  as  professional,  com- 
petent and  dedicated  to  serving  the  nation  as  the  admiral 
was  throughout  his  naval  career.” 

Despite  failing  eyesight  and  a cane-assisted  walk,  the 
87-year-old  retired  admiral  still  feels  the  tug  that  draws 
a sailor  toward  the  sea.  Today,  he's  slowed  down  from 
the  boiler-bursting  speed  that  earned  him  his  nickname 
in  World  War  II  and  workaholic  15-hour,  seven-day  work 
weeks  that  helped  him  propel  the  tradition-bound  Navy 
into  the  age  of  nuclear-powered  ships,  sea-launched  guided 
missiles  and  high-tech  anti-submarine  warfare  tech- 
nology. 


More  than  12,000  people  attended  the  launching  of  Arleigh 
Burke  at  Maine’s  Bath  Iron  Works,  including  members  of 
Burke’s  1923  Naval  Academy  class. 

But  when  he  talks  about  DDG  51,  Burke  tells  the  Navy 
and  her  crew,  "DDG  51  represents  reliability  in  battle  — 
the  ability  to  fight  hard  and  fight  successfully.  The  sailors 
in  her  need  to  train  to  fight  her.  It's  no  good  to  have 
missiles  if  you  can't  hit  anything.  You  must  practice,  prac- 
tice and  practice.  Nothing  is  ever  perfect,  so  you  can  never 
get  good  enough.  And  if  you're  really  good,  you're  then 
probably  ready  for  anything  that  will  happen  in  battle. 
Successful  naval  operations  are  dependent  on  all  units  be- 
ing ready  to  fight  at  any  time.  That's  what  gives  the  Navy 
the  ability  to  win.” 

Arleigh  Burke  is  a return  to  the  classic  destroyer  — the 
sleek  greyhound  dashing  to  station  amid  the  smoke  of  war 
or  fury  of  a violent  sea.  The  466-foot  destroyer,  equipped 
with  space-age  radars  and  weaponry,  will  help  fulfill  the 
Navy's  critical  need  for  battle-force-capable  ships.  The 
Aegis  guided  missile  destroyer  is  built  to  meet  and  defeat 
the  threat  that  the  Navy  will  face  well  into  the  21st 
century. 

She  is  going  to  sea  as  the  Navy's  new-age  destroyer  to: 
counter  cruise  missiles  and  hostile  aircraft;  destroy  hostile 
surface  ships;  neutralize  hostile  submarines,-  and  attack 
enemy  land  targets. 

"We  are  building  the  mightiest,  most  capable,  most 
fearsome  and  most  survivable  destroyer  in  the  history  of 
all  navies  — the  Arleigh  Burke.  She  is  the  surface  Navy's 
future,”  said  VADM  John  W.  Nyquist,  Assistant  CNO  for 
Surface  Warfare. 

H.  Lawrence  Garrett  HI,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  prin- 
cipal speaker  said,  '"Naval  battles,'  Arleigh  Burke  once 
said,  'are  won  by  sinking  enemy  ships,  shooting  down 
enemy  planes  and  missiles  and  destroying  enemy  sub- 
marines. To  be  able  to  do  that,'  ” said  Garrett,  further 
quoting  the  admiral,  '"it  is  well  to  design,  manufacture, 
have  afloat  and  ready  to  use,  the  best  weapons  systems, 
engineering  systems,  communication  systems  and  any 
other  systems  you  need  in  battle,  that  you  can  get  with 
the  money  allocated  to  the  Navy.' 

"And  this  ship  represents  that,”  Garrett  added.  "It  is 
the  most  survivable,  the  most  technologically  advanced 
and  the  most  capable  destroyer  in  the  world.  It  is  clearly 
worthy  of  the  name,  Arleigh  Burke.  She  and  her  sister 
ships  will  be  the  workhorses  for  the  Navy.  They  will  carry 
the  load  as  the  Navy's  primary  surface  combatant  and  will 
form  the  core  of  a flexible,  multi-functional  naval  force. 
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Arleigh  Burke 


"We  have  incorporated  the  time-tested  principles  of 
destroyer  combat  with  our  most  recent  war-fighting 
lessons  of  the  Falkland  War  and  the  USS  Stark  (FFG  31) 
incident  into  the  design  of  these  ships  to  provide  them 
with  maximum  survivability/'  Garrett  said. 

Arleigh  Burke  is  the  first  Aegis  combatant  designed 
from  the  keel  up  by  the  Navy  and  marks  a return  to  all- 
steel  construction.  She  introduces  a totally  new  integrated 
design  that  delivers  massive  firepower,  high  survivabil- 
ity, high-speed  sea-keeping  as  well  as  other  advanced  tech- 
nological features. 

Her  versatility  means  this  man-of-war  can  be  employed 
as  an  element  in  a surface  action  group,  a Marine  expedi- 
tionary force  and  an  underway  replenishment  group,  as 
well  as  in  a battleship  or  aircraft  carrier  battle  group.  As 
an  integral  part  of  a battle  group,  Arleigh  Burke  will 
employ  the  best  anti-air  warfare  and  anti-submarine  war- 
fare systems  available  in  the  fleet  today,  including  those 
found  on  the  Aegis- class  cruiser.  She  will  also  comple- 
ment and  supplement  carrier  strike  operations  with 
Tomahawk  land-attack  missile  capability. 

In  addition,  the  ship  will  be  protected  by  an  all-steel 
hull  and  superstructure.  The  construction  incorporates 
a "steel-space-steel"  design  for  added  protection  to  all  vital 
shipboard  spaces.  Improved  and  redundant  damage  con- 
trol systems  enable  the  ship  to  better  withstand  and  repair 
battle  damage.  The  topside  arrangement  of  systems  and 
sensors  combined  with  the  latest  quieting  techniques,  en- 
sure that  her  detectability  by  virtually  all  types  of  sen- 
sors is  significantly  reduced. 

Arleigh  Burke  is  the  first  Navy  ship  with  a ship-wide 
collective  protective  system  against  nuclear,  biological 
and  chemical  agents  and  her  hardening  systems  will  pro- 
vide greater  protection  against  the  effects  of  nuclear  and 
thermal  blasts. 

With  a 59-foot  beam,  DDG  51's  shorter  and  broader  hull 
gives  her  optimum  sea-keeping,  mobility,  speed  and  sta- 
bility in  heavy  seas.  Her  propulsion  system  employs  four 
improved  LM  2500  gas  turbine  engines  similar  to  those 
in  the  DD  963-class  destroyer  and  the  CG  47-class  cruiser 
with  a 25  percent  increase  in  shaft  horsepower,  and  a sig- 
nificant reduction  in  radiated  noise. 

Approximately  323  sailors  (23  officers  and  300  enlisted) 
will  man  this  potent  ship  — fewer  than  the  complement 
aboard  current  guided  missile  destroyers  because  of 
system  automation  and  design  efficiency. 

Department  of  Defense's  five-year  defense  plans  call  for 
33  DDG  51-class  warships  to  be  built.  Currently  eight  are 
under  construction  at  Bath  Iron  Works  in  Maine,  and  In- 
galls Shipbuilding,  Inc.,  at  Pascagoula,  Miss.  The  first  18 
Arleigh  Burke-class  destroyers  will  constitute  the  first 


With  a 59-foot  beam,  DDG  51  ’s  shorter  and  broader  hull 
gives  her  optimum  sea-keeping  mobility,  speed  and 
stability  in  heavy  seas. 


phase  of  the  class,  Flight  I.  Pending  combat  systems  up- 
grades will  be  introduced  in  follow-on  flights  so  that  the 
class  can  keep  pace  with  technological  advancements,  and 
the  threat. 

Arleigh  Burke  is  the  general  purpose,  multi-mission  sur- 
face combatant  for  the  future  that  best  balances  required 
war-fighting  capability  and  affordability  and  represents 
the  most  versatile,  yet  least  costly  destroyer  option  avail- 
able. 

In  short,  she  is  "built  to  fight"  as  her  motto  claims.  "On 
board  there  is  almost  a spirit  of  ADM  Burke's  World  War 
II  battle  of  Cape  St.  George,  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  where 
the  U.S.  Navy  destroyers  stood  up  to  a formidable  adver- 
sary on  the  high  seas  and  prevailed,"  said  CDR  John  G. 
Morgan  Jr.,  prospective  commanding  officer  of  Arleigh 
Burke.  "I  get  this  feeling  in  the  soles  of  my  feet  as  I walk 
her.  It's  not  a sense  of  overconfidence  but  a sense  of  quiet 
confidence.  If  the  nation  calls  upon  this  destroyer,  she  and 
her  crew  will  be  capable  of  performing  her  mission," 
Morgan  said.  "And  I'll  always  feel  the  presence  of  ADM 
Burke  in  her." 

Additionally,  Arleigh  Burke  will  also  enlist  the  spirit 
and  characteristics  of  her  sponsor  — Mrs.  Burke.  As  ADM 
Trost  noted,  "Navy  tradition  says  that  the  spirit  of  the 
sponsor  rides  with  the  crew  throughout  the  life  of  the 
ship.  More  importantly,  we'd  like  to  think  that  this  ship 
carries  the  characteristic  of  her  sponsor. 

"I  do  want  her  to  be  a tough  survivor  that's  adaptable 
and  flexible  to  whatever  is  asked  of  her,"  Trost  said.  "And 
above  all,  I want  her  to  be  a great  lady  with  a great  heart 
— like  you  — one  that  will  serve  the  Navy  and  the  coun- 
try well."  □ 


Giusti  is  managing  editor  of  Surface  Warfare  magazine  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
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“Little  Beavers” 
remember 


Some  recollections  of  serving  in  Pacific 
with  Arleigh  Burke  during  World  War  II. 


Story  by  LCDR  Jim  Harnar,  photos  by  JOCS(SW)  James  R.  Giusti 


Among  the  12,000  people  who 
gathered  in  Bath,  Maine  to  observe 
the  launching  of  a new  guided  missile 
destroyer  this  September  were  dozens 
of  former  Navy  men.  They  said  their 
lives  were  forever  changed  by  the 
leadership  displayed  over  an  intense 
five-month  period  nearly  a half- 
century  ago  by  the  living  legend  after 
whom  the  new  ship  is  named. 


The  living  legend  is  retired  ADM 
Arleigh  "31  -Knot"  Burke,  World  War 
II  hero,  former  three-term  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  and,  to  those  who 
attended  the  colorful  ship  launching 
ceremony  to  salute  him,  one  of  the 
U.S.  Navy's  most  inspirational 
leaders. 

"Arleigh  Burke  had  a tremendously 
positive  impact  on  my  life,"  said  oil- 


man Ed  David,  who  traveled  to  the 
ceremony  from  his  home  in  Casper, 
Wyo.,  to  pay  tribute  to  Burke.  "In 
fact,  I believe  the  example  he  set  and 
the  leadership  he  displayed  influ- 
enced the  lives  of  hundreds  of  men 
who  served  with  him  in  the  war. 
That's  why  so  many  of  us  came  to 
Maine  for  the  launching  of  the  ship 
that  will  carry  his  name." 

David  was  just  16,  the  youngest 
sailor  aboard  Burke's  flagship  Charles 
Ausburne  (DD  570)  when  he  first  met 
Burke  in  the  South  Pacific  in  the  fall 
of  1943.  He  and  more  than  100  other 
former  Charles  Ausburne  sailors, 
now  in  their  60s,  70s  and  80s,  sched- 
uled their  ship's  reunion  to  coincide 
with  the  Burke  launching. 

Many  of  them  vividly  recall  the  20 
weeks  Burke  was  embarked  aboard 
their  ship  as  Commander,  Destroyer 
Squadron  23.  The  squadron,  known 
as  the  "Little  Beavers,"  fought  nearly 
two  dozen  battles  during  that  time. 
In  a single  month,  at  the  battles  of 
Cape  St.  George  and  Empress  Au- 
gusta Bay,  DesRon  23  ships  under 
Burke's  command  dealt  the  Japanese 
navy  a horrible  blow,  sinking  a cruiser, 
nine  destroyers,  one  submarine  and 
downing  some  30  airplanes. 

This  former  crewman  of  USS  Charles 
Ausburne  served  aboard  “31-Knot” 
Burke’s  flagship  during  the  Battle  of 
Cape  St.  George. 


USS  CHARLES  AUSBURNE  DD570 
31  KNOT  BURKE’S  FLAGSHIP 
LITTLE  BEAVER  Ron 

BATH  IRON  WORKS  9/16/89  USS  ARLEIGH  BURKE  DDG51 
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“Little  Beavers” 


But  whenever  DesRon  23  sailors 
talk  of  the  combat  they  saw  in  the 
Solomons,  the  conversation  turns  to 
one  man  — Arleigh  Burke.  They  talk 
of  Burke's  contagious  enthusiasm,  his 
positive  attitude,  his  intense,  aggres- 
sive style  and  his  keen  intelligence. 
They  also  talk  of  his  personal  mod- 
esty and  his  legendary  rapport  with 
his  men  — a rapport  that  permitted 
even  the  most  junior  enlisted  men  to 
be  perfectly  at  ease  speaking  with 
him. 

Burke's  name  has  gone  down  in  the 
history  books  as  World  War  II' s most 
famous  destroyerman  and  as  a tacti- 


Above:  A portrait  of  Ed  David  as  he 
looked  in  1943.  Right:  Former  “Little 
Beavers"  pose  with  their  spouses  in 
front  of  Arleigh  Burke. 


cian  credited  by  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege with  leading  "an  almost  perfect 
action"  at  the  Battle  of  Cape  St. 
George.  However,  he  is  remembered 
most  by  those  aboard  the  ships  of  his 
squadron  as  a "bom  leader"  who  had 
a remarkable  influence  on  so  many  of 
the  lives  he  touched. 

Burke  touched  Ed  David's  life,  even 
though  as  a seaman  first  class  as- 
signed to  Charles  Ausburne's  first 
division  he  had  little  direct  contact 
with  then-Captain  Burke.  But  David 
remembers  many  encounters  with 
Burke  and  the  times  Burke  would 
meet  with  the  crew  on  the  ship's  fan- 
tail  to  solicit  ideas  from  enlisted  men 
and  officers  alike  about  how  the  ship 
and  the  destroyer  squadron  might  be 
more  effective  in  combat.  He  and 
others  remember  being  deeply  awed 
by  Burke's  energy  and  "gung-ho" 
spirit. 

For  David,  who  never  resumed  his 
education  after  quitting  high  school 
to  join  the  Navy,  Burke's  leadership 
style  served  as  a lifelong  model  that 
helped  him  build  his  own  successful 
oil  company. 

"There  have  been  many  times  dur- 


ing my  life  when  things  were  going 
pretty  rough,"  said  David,  "and  I 
would  think  of  Arleigh  Burke  and 
what  he  might  do  in  a similar  situa- 
tion. That  often  was  all  it  took  to  get 
me  pointed  in  the  right  direction." 

Retired  RADM  Luther  K.  "Luke" 
Reynolds  was  the  skipper  of  Charles 
Ausburne  when  Burke  was  embarked 
as  DesRon  23.  Reynolds,  now  84  and 
living  in  New  York  City,  says  his  ex- 
perience fighting  alongside  Burke 
nearly  50  years  ago  had  a profound  ef- 
fect on  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was 
among  those  who  eagerly  accepted  an 
invitation  to  attend  the  launching  of 
the  ship  named  in  honor  of  Arleigh 
Burke. 

"I  became  more  positive  thinking, 
more  aggressive  in  carrying  out  cer- 
tain orders  after  I served  with  Ad- 
miral Burke,"  Reynolds  said. 

"He  had  incredible  enthusiasm  and 
a will  to  win  in  everything  he  did.  I 
think  it  rubbed  off  on  a lot  of  people. 
It  certainly  did  on  me." 

Reynolds  remembers  the  effect 
Burke's  extraordinary  drive  had  on  his 
crew  and  on  the  rest  of  DesRon  23. 
"I'm  still  amazed  at  just  how  quickly 
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Burke  turned  the  squadron  into  such 
a first-rate  outfit,”  he  said.  "In  just 
weeks  we  made  a 180  degree  turn- 
around from  being  a squadron  that 
avoided  skirmishes  to  one  that  actual- 
ly sought  them  out.  That  aggressive 
leadership  got  things  going." 

Reynolds,  who  went  on  to  flag  rank 
and  retired  as  Deputy  Commander  of 
the  Western  Sea  Frontier  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1957,  also  credits  Burke  with 
being  an  excellent  communicator.  He 
says  Burke  always  took  the  time  to 
ensure  his  people  knew  precisely 
what  was  expected  of  them  in  com- 
bat. And  DesRon  23  saw  plenty  of  ac- 
tion. During  much  of  the  period  that 
Burke  was  squadron  commander,  his 
ships  were  responsible  for  screening 
the  cruisers  of  Task  Force  39  against 
air  and  submarine  attacks  following 
the  invasion  of  Guadalcanal. 

"There  was  something  happening 
every  day  and  every  night,"  Reynolds 
recalled.  "Admiral  Burke  made  it 
clear  that  if  a ship  was  crippled  dur- 
ing combat,  the  others  would  stand 
by  until  it  could  get  help.  That  meant 
a lot  to  the  crew  and  they  knew  he 
was  as  good  as  his  word.  I guess  many 
of  the  men  still  remember  that." 

Although  Burke  was  with  DesRon 


23  a short  time,  he  felt  a strong  alle- 
giance to  the  unit  and  its  sailors.  Even 
after  leaving  the  "Little  Beavers"  to 
become  VADM  Marc  Mitchner's 
chief  of  staff  at  Task  Force  58,  Burke 
often  returned  to  Charles  Ausburne 
and  other  DesRon  23  ships  for  dinner 
if  the  ships  were  operating  nearby.  He 
kept  in  close  touch  with  dozens  of 
squadron  members  since  the  war. 

"He  never  forgot  us,"  Reynolds 
said. 

One  young  ensign  assigned  to  a 
DesRon  23  ship  was  Raymond  Peet, 
who  went  on  to  a distinguished  Navy 
career  and  retired  as  a vice  admiral. 
"The  squadron  would  have  gone 
anywhere  with  that  man,"  Peet  once 
wrote  of  Burke.  "If  he  were  going  to 
take  us  to  Japan,  we  were  all  ready  to 
go.  He  was  that  kind  of  leader. 

"DesRon  23  was  truly  a red-hot 
outfit,"  Peet  wrote.  "Everywhere  we 
went,  we  went  at  high  speed,  and  that 
was  important  to  the  officers  and 
crews  of  those  ships.  They  knew  they 
were  a bunch  of  hotshots  who 
weren't  afraid  to  go  in  harm's  way. 
They  knew  they  had  a good  team, 
that  they  could  protect  each  other, 
that  they  could  shoot  accurately  and 
that  they  had  good  damage  control 


Arleigh  Burke  (DDG  51)  slides  into 
the  Kennebec  River  as  tugs  prepare 
to  maneuver  her  pier-side. 

teams.  All  that  was  a part  of  Captain 
Burke's  plan." 

Burke's  ability  to  lead  his  squadron 
in  spectacular  dashes  at  high  speed 
helped  earn  him  the  nickname  "31- 
Knot  Burke."  His  ability  to  lead  men 
earned  him  the  respect  of  many  sail- 
ors everywhere. 

Perhaps  the  highest  compliments 
of  ADM  Arleigh  Burke  were  offered 
by  a former  crewman  aboard  Burke's 
DesRon  23  flagship  who  now  lives  in 
Nebraska  and  said  he  will  never 
forget  Admiral  Burke's  leadership; 
and  by  Burke's  wife  of  66  years, 
Roberta  "Bobbie"  Burke,  at  the 
launching  of  Arleigh  Burke. 

Mrs.  Burke,  speaking  just  before 
smashing  the  traditional  bottle  of 
champagne  against  the  ship's  bow  to 
christen  the  destroyer  in  her  hus- 
band's name,  told  the  largest  crowd 
ever  to  witness  a launching  at  Maine's 
Bath  Iron  Works,  "I  have  always 
thought  Arleigh  Burke  was  bigger 
than  life.  And  you  have  proven  me 
right."  □ 


Harnar  is  a reservist  assigned  to  Nav- 
Info  Boston  101. 
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EMPRESS 

II 


Electromagnetic  pulse  test  system 
helps  protect  ships’  electronics. 


Story  by  JOC  Robin  Barnette 

If  you  work  with  a computer  on 
your  job,  or  have  any  experience  with 
a videocassette  player,  you  know 
what  happens  when  there's  a power 
surge  or  loss  of  power. 

At  best,  the  memorandum  or  eval- 
uation you  spent  hours  perfecting  is 
suddenly  gone;  at  worst,  the  com- 
puter memory  is  zapped  and  every- 
thing you've  written  for  the  past 
month  vanishes.  Or  you  come  home 
from  work  and  the  digital  clock  in 
your  video  machine  is  flashing  at  you; 
the  "soaps"  you  carefully  pro- 
grammed it  to  record  have  all  been 
missed.  It's  frustrating. 

However,  more  than  mere  frustra- 
tion would  result  if  shipboard  elec- 
tronics and  computers  were  similar- 
ly incapacitated  — it  could  affect 
combat  readiness  or  even  the  out- 
come of  a war.  The  Navy  is  concerned 
about  "EMP"  — electromagnetic 
pulse  — the  non-nuclear  by-product 


of  a high-altitude,  nuclear  explosion  j f 
outside  the  Earth's  atmosphere.  e 

EMP  is  an  extremely  intense  pulse  \ 
of  electromagnetic  energy  that  lasts  2 
mere  billionths  of  a second,  but  it  can  s 
produce  damaging  voltage  and  cur-  f 
rent  in  unprotected  electronic  equip- 
ment. Even  worse,  EMP  can  cover 
thousands  of  square  miles.  Potential- 
ly, a carrier  battle  group  could  lose 
both  defensive  and  offensive  weapons 
control  systems,  computer  capability, 
command  and  control  functions,  nav- 
igation gear,  all  radar  and  sonar,  elec- 
trical power  and  propulsion  controls. 

Although  nuclear  explosions  aimed 
directly  at  our  battle  groups  would  be 
more  destructive,  it  is  conceivable 
that  an  enemy  would  prefer  to  start 
an  engagement  with  a series  of  high- 
altitude  explosions  simply  because  of 
the  paralyzing  effects  of  EMP.  "If  any 
enemy  attack  included  high-altitude 
explosions,  it  would  be  because  they 
were  deliberately  seeking  to  disrupt  1 
our  communications  and  comput- 
ers," said  Joan  Shafer,  a spokeswoman 
for  the  Navy's  EMP  simulator  pro- 
gram. "There  would  be  no  other  valid 
tactical  reason  for  such  explosions." 

The  Navy  has  been  working  since 
the  early  1970s  to  develop  ship  "hard- 
ening," which  will  protect  against 
EMP.  You  could  compare  such  pro- 
tection to  putting  surge  protection 
between  your  electrical  outlet  and 
computer  terminal  or  videotape 
machine.  One  system  was  developed 
in  1973  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Navy's  ship  hardening,  but  a system 
capable  of  testing  ships  larger  than 
frigates  has  not  been  available. 

Not  until  now,  that  is  — the  Elec- 
tromagnetic Pulse  Radiation  Environ- 
ment Simulator  for  Ships,  second 
generation,  known  as  EMPRESS  II, 
will  begin  testing  EMP  protection  for 
Navy  ships  next  summer. 

EMPRESS  II  creates  EMP  without 
the  nuclear  reaction.  The  system  gen- 
erates a brief,  intense  electromagnetic 
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pulse  by  discharging  stored  electrical 
energy  into  an  antenna.  The  EMP  it 
produces  lasts  about  100  billionths  of 
a second.  When  the  pulse  hits  the 
ship  being  tested,  the  responses  of  the 
electronics  aboard  are  recorded  and 
analyzed.  The  information  gathered 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Navy  to 
design  improved  EMP  protection. 

The  EMPRESS  II  system  consists  of 
a transmitter  mounted  on  an  ocean- 
going barge,  with  a power  generator 
and  an  antenna  that  is  150  feet  tall 
and  200  feet  in  diameter.  The  system 
includes  a mobile  data  receiver  and 
processing  equipment  that  will  be  put 
on  ships  during  tests  to  collect  infor- 
mation. 

The  mobility  of  the  system  on  its 
barge  enables  the  Navy  to  locate  the 
test  system  in  at-sea  sites  easily  ac- 
cessible to  ships.  This  is  particularly 
important  because  there  isn't  a port 
available  that  can  accommodate  deep- 
draft  ships,  such  as  aircraft  carriers, 
and  still  meet  the  needs  of  EMPRESS 
II. 

Exactly  how  EMP  effects  vary  be- 
tween classes  of  ship,  and,  indeed, 
from  ship  to  ship  within  a class,  will 
be  among  the  most  important  discov- 
eries Navy  experts  hope  to  make  once 
EMPRESS  II  begins  operations.  "We 
soon  hope  to  leam  what  every  ship  in 
the  Navy  needs  to  do  to  be  protected 
from  EMP,"  said  Shafer.  "It's  a com- 
plex and  challenging  test  evolution, 
3ut  the  information  we  stand  to  gain 
will  be  worth  it." 

The  system's  first  site  of  operations 
is  in  international  waters  off  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina  in  an  area  known 
as  the  Virginia  Capes.  It  will  operate 
only  during  summer  months.  In  the 
winter,  the  barge  will  be  berthed  at 
the  Navy  Supply  Center,  Cheatham 
Annex,  in  Williamsburg,  Va.  The 
Virginia  Capes  region  was  chosen  for 
EMPRESS  II  tests  because  of  its  prox- 
imity to  Norfolk-area  shipyards  and 
maintenance  facilities. 


EMPRESS  II  has  also  inspired  ex- 
tensive research  into  possible  envi- 
ronmental impacts  by  the  testing 
system.  The  Navy  sponsored  studies 
to  determine  whether  EMPRESS  II 
posed  any  danger  to  the  marine  en- 
vironment or  to  the  public.  The 
studies  were  completed  by  several  in- 
dependent sources,  including  the 
University  of  Maryland,  the  Virginia 
Institute  of  Marine  Science  and  the 
North  Carolina  State  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  Several  environmen- 
tal impact  statements  have  been  filed 
by  the  Navy  outlining  results  of 
various  studies.  The  results  of  all 
studies  to  date  indicate  that  EM- 
PRESS II  will  have  no  adverse  impact 
on  the  environment. 

"We  have  set  a two-mile  exclusion 
zone  around  EMPRESS  II  to  ensure 
we  don't  damage  the  electronics  on 
any  pleasure  or  fishing  vessels,  and 
we  operate  about  20  miles  offshore," 
said  Shafer.  "The  20  miles  is  a politi- 
cal necessity,  not  an  environmental 
one.  All  scientific  tests,  and  all  en- 
vironmental legal  actions,  are  conclu- 
sive — there  is  no  danger  to  the  en- 


vironment from  EMP,"  she  said. 
"But,  we  go  that  far  for  good 
measure." 

Ship  classes  currently  scheduled  for 
EMPRESS  II  testing  include  a DDG 
in  1990,  a British  ship  — HMS  Nor- 
folk — in  1991,  two  CGs,  a CVN  and 
another  DDG,  all  in  1992,  and 
another  CG  in  1993. 

Although  research,  development, 
design  and  construction  of  EMPRESS 
II  all  cost  about  $40  million,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $2.2  million  it  will  cost 
each  year  to  operate  the  system,  the 
value  of  its  tests  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

In  today's  high-tech  environment, 
protection  of  the  Navy's  shipboard 
computer,  weapons  and  electronics 
systems  is  essential  to  the  nation's 
warfighting  capability.  □ 

Barnette  is  assistant  editor  of  All  Hands. 

EMPRESS  II  tests  the  effectiveness  of 
ship  hardening  efforts  intended  to 
protect  naval  vessels  from  elec- 
tromagnetic pulse.  EMP  is  considered 
a serious  threat  to  the  Navy’s  war- 
making capability  during  nuclear  war. 
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Sailors  vs.  sailors 


Some  thoughts  on  U.S. -Soviet  exchange  visits. 


The  Soviet  sailors  are  now  long 
gone  from  the  streets  and  shops  of 
Norfolk  as  the  American  sailors  are 
from  the  kiosks,  parks  and  prome- 
nades of  Sevastopol.  American  and 
Russian  seamen  take  with  them 
memories  of  unparalleled  and  largely 
unanticipated  hospitality. 

As  any  American  who  took  the 


Story  by  RADM  Thomas  A.  Brooks 

time  to  visit  and  study  the  USSR  has 
discovered,  the  Russians  really  are  a 
warm,  peace-loving  people  and  the 
prospect  of  meaningful  change 
through  perestroika  really  does  bring 
hope  to  their  otherwise  rather  dreary 
life. 

As  any  Soviet  who  has  not  been 
taken  in  by  propaganda  always  sus- 


pected, the  American  people  are  re- 
markably outgoing  and  friendly  and 
America  truly  is  the  land  of  plenty. 
Contrary  to  what  the  political  officer 
always  said,  Busch  Gardens  is  not  a 
national  park  named  after  the  Amer- 
ican President  but  a place  where  you 
can  really  have  fun.  And  Russian  girls 
can  be  every  bit  as  pretty  and  entic- 
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The  visiting  Soviet  Slava  -class  cruiser  was 
a fine-looking  ship  ...  but  the  missile  tubes 
contained  weapons  specifically  designed  to 
destroy  U.S.  aircraft  carriers. 


ing  as  their  American  counter- 
parts. 

All  the  appropriate  toasts  to  peace 
and  friendship  were  exchanged,  and 
both  pairs  of  warships  departed  laden 
with  souvenirs  and  memories  enough 
to  stimulate  many  a tale  for  years  to 
come. 

But  now  that  the  euphoria  of  the 
moment  has  passed,  it  is  perhaps 
worthwhile  to  reflect  for  a moment 
on  what  really  has  changed.  The  U.  S. 
Navy  ships  returned  to  the  6th  Fleet 
and  a rather  tense  patrol  of  the  East- 
ern Mediterranean  where,  ironically, 
their  Battle  Group  is  being  shadowed 
by  a Soviet  Task  Group  that  included 
the  very  ships  that  left  Norfolk  only 
weeks  before.  The  memories  of  port 
calls  had  not  yet  begun  to  fade  when 
the  realities  of  the  modem  political 
world  rudely  re-introduced  them- 
selves. 

The  visiting  Soviet  Slava- class 
cruiser  was  a fine-looking  ship  and 
the  Soviet  Navy  Band  was  talented  in 
playing  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner," 
but  the  missile  tubes  contained  weap- 
ons specifically  designed  to  destroy 
U.  S.  aircraft  carriers. 

While  many  young  Russian  sailors 
returned  home  with  fond  memories 
of  a United  States  very  different  from 
what  they  expected,  their  political 
officers  are  reminding  them  daily  that 
America  and  the  West  still  threaten 
the  Soviet  Union  and  that  Soviet 


Communism  and  Western  demo- 
cratic capitalism  are  still  irrecon- 
cilably opposed  systems.  The  young 
sailor  must  find  the  shopworn  dia- 
tribe at  least  a little  bit  harder  to 
believe,  but  he  is  not  trained,  encour- 
aged, nor,  indeed,  allowed  to  think 
for  himself  and,  when  the  time 
comes,  we  must  assume,  he  will  do 
what  he  is  told  to  do.  His  political  of- 
ficers hope  he  will  also  think  what  he 
is  told  to  think.  That  may  now  be  a 
bit  more  difficult  to  guarantee. 

The  Russian  sailor  really  is  a very 
different  breed  from  his  American 
counterpart.  Both  are  young,  both  en- 
joy sports  and  fun,  but  they  are  prod- 
ucts of  very  different  cultures  and  the 
differences  stand  out  boldly  even  in 
the  course  of  a very  short  visit. 

The  American  sailor  does  his  job 
well  because  he  is  the  product  of  a 
society  that  believes  excellence  is,  in 
itself,  a desirable  goal,  and  that  your 
rewards  are  usually  related  to  how 
well  you  do  your  job.  The  visiting 
Soviet  officers  could  not  believe  how 
much  responsibility  we  give  our 
young  sailors  and  how  well  they  per- 
form their  often  very  complex  and 
technical  tasks. 

Even  a short  visit  to  one  of  the 
Soviet  ships  provides  interesting  con- 
trasts. Soviet  conscripts  gather  in 
knots  on  the  bow,  well  away  from 
their  officers.  They  are  very  reticent; 
the  exuberance  of  the  American  sailor 


is  not  in  them.  They  seem  to  be  look- 
ing over  their  shoulders  to  see  if  they 
are  being  watched.  They  avert  their 
eyes  and  will  try  to  drift  away  if  it 
looks  like  an  officer  is  approaching. 
They  seem  to  be  intimidated  — at 
least  psychologically,  and  sometimes 
even  physically.  They  marvel  at  the 
responsibility,  freedom  and  auton- 
omy allowed  their  American  counter- 
part in  his  everyday  duties.  In  their 
navy,  those  duties  would  be  per- 
formed by  warrant  officers  or  officers. 
Because  there  is  virtually  no  re- 
enlistment among  the  conscripts  in 
the  Soviet  Navy,  there  is  missing  the 
entire  petty  officer  structure  which  is 
the  key  to  the  excellence  of  Western 
navies. 

The  ships,  too,  reflect  a basic  dif- 
ference in  approach.  Well-designed 
with  fine  lines  and  good  sea-keeping 
qualities,  the  Soviet  warship  nonethe- 
less lacks  the  sophistication  of  its 
U.S.  counterpart  and  attempts  to 
make  up  for  it  by  a proliferation  of 
sensors  and  weapons  which,  while 
perhaps  crude  by  Western  standards, 
are  quite  effective  and  deadly.  Com- 
bat information  and  display  systems 
lag  well  behind  ours,  as  do  damage 
control  techniques.  The  overall  im- 
pression is  one  of  a navy  whose  en- 
tire purpose  is  to  fire  the  first  shot 
with  such  overwhelming  surprise  and 
force  that  an  inability  to  reload  or  less 
than  outstanding  damage  control  is  ir- 
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Sailors  vs.  sailors 


Soviet  Admiral  Mikhail  Khronopulo  bids 
farewell  to  U.S.  VADM  R.  Paul  llg,  ending 
the  U.S.  Navy  port  visit  to  Sevastopol. 

relevant.  They  don't  intend  for  there 
to  be  a need  to  reload;  they  don't  in- 
tend to  give  an  enemy  a chance  to 
cause  them  any  damage.  The  ships 
reflect  well  the  Soviet  intention  to 
win  what  the  late  Admiral  Gorshkov 
referred  to  as  "the  battle  for  the  first 
salvo." 

There  are  other  differences.  Their 
commanding  officers  are  quite  young 
but  they  are  not  given  anywhere  near 
the  same  authority  or  autonomy  as 
our  commanding  officers.  Indeed,  a 
senior  officer  from  the  flag  staff  is 
usually  looking  over  their  shoulders 
as  a "check  pilot,"  much  as  our  XOs 
might  oversee  and  coach  a new  OOD. 
It  is  a very  different  navy  indeed. 

And  it  would  appear  that  the  mil- 
itary cutbacks  announced  by  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev will  exact  a price  from  his 
navy  as  well.  Obsolete  ships  will  be 
retired  and  some  sold  for  scrap  in  the 
West.  There  will  he  personnel  reduc- 
tions as  well.  But  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  ships  to  be  retired  were  at  the  end 
of  their  useful  lives  and  would  have 
been  retired  within  the  next  five  years 
anyway.  Presumably  the  personnel  to 


be  removed  will  also  be  screened  to 
identify  and  retire  the  least  effective, 
just  as  Gorbachev  is  seeking  to  do 
with  the  entire  party  bureaucracy. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Soviet  navy's 
modernization  program  continues. 
Two  new  classes  of  aircraft  carriers 
and  a dozen  other  types  of  surface 
combatants  are  under  construction; 
perhaps  ten  different  classes  of  sub- 
marines are  also  under  construction, 
with  more  nuclear  submarines  ex- 
pected to  be  launched  in  1989  than  in 
any  other  year  this  decade.  The  Soviet 
navy  of  1995  will  be  a smaller  navy 
(it  would  have  been,  whether  or  not 
Gorbachev  came  along),  but  it  will  be 
thoroughly  modernized  and,  ship-for- 
ship,  a much  more  capable  navy  than 
we  face  today. 

The  good  will  and  improved  under- 
standing generated  by  the  exchange  of 
ship  visits  are  good  and  healthy.  We 
all  hope  we  see  much  more  of  this 
sort  of  thing.  We  also  sincerely  hope 
that  a lasting  peace  will  be  the  end 
product.  But  we  all  also  remember 
that  we  have  been  here  before.  We 
remember  Khrushchev,  his  de- 


Stalinization  and  his  reduction  of  the 
Soviet  navy  by  more  than  300  ships. 
Yet  he  also  approved  the  moderniza- 
tion program  which  gave  us  the 
Soviet  navy  of  the  1970s.  We  remem- 
ber Brezhnev  and  detente  and  the 
great  hopes  for  a peaceful  future, 
while  he  presided  over  the  largest 
strategic  arms  buildup  in  Soviet  his- 
tory and  authorized  the  carriers,  the 
Typhoons,  the  Akulas  and  much  of 
the  rest  of  what  will  be  the  Navy  of 
the  1990s. 

These  are  tumultuous  times  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  future  of  Mr. 
Gorbachev  or  his  perestroika  are  by 
no  means  certain,  even  to  most 
Soviet  observers.  While  basking  in 
the  afterglow  of  good  will,  it  would 
be  well  to  look  closely  at  the  weapons 
systems  on  that  Slava- class  cruiser 
and  reflect  for  a moment  on  just  who 
they  were  designed  to  be  used  against. 
It  only  requires  a change  in  the  polit- 
ical winds  in  Moscow  and  they  still 
could  be.  □ 


Brooks  is  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence. 
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BuMed  update 

Navy  Surgeon  General  discusses 
efforts  to  improve  medical  care. 


For  an  update  on  developments  in 
the  Navy’s  medical  command,  in- 
cluding responses  to  Blue  Ribbon 
panel  recommendations,  Navy  medi- 
cine’s reorganization  and  the  status 
of  the  fight  against  AIDS,  the  All 
Hands  editor  visited  VADM  fames  A. 
Zimble  in  the  Surgeon  General’s 
Washington  office. 

All  Hands : It's  been  a year  since 
the  report  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Panel 
came  out.  What  do  you  see  as  the 
most  important  issues  for  the  average 
sailor  coming  out  of  that  report? 

Zimble:  The  direct  care  system  can 
provide  quality  care  at  lower  cost  and 
we  have  been  underutilizing  the  di- 
rect care  system.  So  the  main  thrust 
of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  was  how  we 
can  increase  our  ability  to  use  our 
own  facilities.  We  are  now  seeing  in- 
creased access  to  our  facilities.  Out- 
patient visits  in  our  facilities  are  up 
by  about  15  percent.  We  are  seeing  an 
increase  in  admissions  to  our 
facilities  right  now  up  by  a modest  3.5 
percent,  but  that's  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. This  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
validation  that  was  done  by  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Panel.  So  I'm  very  optimistic 
and  enthusiastic. 

All  Hands : Can  you  describe  briefly 
the  reorganization  of  the  medical 
command  and  explain  how  that  will 
impact  fleet  sailors? 

Zimble:  The  first  move  was  made 


in  December  of  1988  when  we  took 
the  first  step  "back  to  the  future," 
which  was  to  consolidate  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Region  with  the  Naval 
Hospital  Bethesda,  resulting  in  the 
recreation  of  the  National  Naval 
Medical  Center.  The  second  step  was 
on  the  fourth  of  August  this  year, 
when  I relieved  ADM  Sears  as  Com- 
mander Naval  Medical  Command 


and  reconsolidated  two  echelons  of 
the  offices  of  Op-093  and  the  Naval 
Medical  Command  to  re-energize  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  The 
next  step  occurred  the  first  of  October 
when  we  converted  our  GeoComs  to 
Healthcare  Support  Offices  and  at  the 
same  time  redirected  the  military 
command  and  control  from  Navy 
medical  command  claimancy  to  the 
line.  Military  command  and  control 


will  come  under  the  control  of 
CinCLantFlt,  CinCPacFlt,  Cin- 
CUSNavEur,  CNET  and  here  in 
Washington,  the  Commandant, 
Naval  District  Washington. 

All  Hands:  That  may  make  sense 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  organiza- 
tion, but  what  does  it  mean  to  the 
average  sailor? 

Zimble:  We  expect  that  the  sailor 
will  see  better  access  to  medical 
facilities  because  we  will  be  more 
responsive  by  eliminating  some  of  the 
echelons  of  command.  We  will  be 
more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the 
local  facilities,  with  the  line  having 
command  and  control  and  a signifi- 
cant measure  of  accountability.  So  the 
average  sailor  should  see  better  access. 

All  Hands : The  Navy  has  been  crit- 
icized by  Congress  for  high  CHAM- 
PUS  costs.  How  do  you  intend  to 
bring  these  costs  under  control? 

Zimble:  First  and  foremost,  in- 
crease access  to  direct  care.  Then 
increase  utilization  of  the  capital  in- 
vestment we  have  made  in  our  facili- 
ties. We'll  do  that  through  additional 
recruitment  and  retention  of  care  pro- 
viders — we  have  some  problems  in 
that  regard.  But  we  are  making  gains. 
We  can  also  do  this  through  contract- 
ing initiatives  that  bring  more  pro- 
viders into  the  direct  care  system. 

We'll  also  enhance  the  CHAMPUS 
partnership  program,  which  allows  us 
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to  be  able  to  provide  health  care  when 
we  can  no  longer  do  it  within  the 
facility.  We're  looking  at  a prototype 
now  in  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  area  for 
catchment  area  management.  This 
allows  the  CO  to  have  more  control 
over  the  health  care  facility,  whether 
it's  within  the  command  or  whether 
it's  using  some  federal  facility,  shar- 
ing with  the  VA  or  using  a university 
or  a network  of  providers  who  are 
willing  to  work  with  us  at  a cost  sav- 
ings. Those  are  our  ways  of  control- 
ling CHAMPUS  costs.  It's  interesting 
to  look  at  our  track  record  since  we 
started  this  initiative.  For  1989  we  are 
coming  in  just  about  on  our  target  for 
CHAMPUS  costs.  Those  CHAMPUS 
costs  are  less  than  we  spent  for 
CHAMPUS  last  year,  by  a significant 
amount.  Last  year  CHAMPUS  was  53 
percent  of  our  budget.  This  year  it  is 
47  percent  of  our  budget.  That's  a 
significant  improvement  in  control- 
ling the  CHAMPUS  costs.  We  can 
very  readily  respond  to  Congress  that 
we've  been  very  successful. 

All  Hands : How  has  the  effort  to 
contract  civilians  to  staff  naval 
hospital  emergency  rooms  been  re- 
ceived by  Navy  personnel?  Is  there 
any  salesmanship  that  has  to  be  done 
to  get  sailors  to  accept  this? 

Zimble:  No.  I think  sailors  and 
their  families  want  access  to  care. 
They're  not  really  looking  to  see  if 
that  provider  is  wearing  a uniform  or 
not.  Where  we  have  our  contracts  in 
place  they're  being  well  received  by 
the  patients. 

We  have  a bit  of  marketing  to  per- 
suade our  Navy  providers  that  we 
need  to  accept  contracts.  Frequently 
the  contractors  are  making  more 
money  than  our  providers,  yet  they 
don't  have  any  military  responsibili- 
ties. That's  a problem,  but  on  the  pos- 
itive side  we  are  increasing  access  to 
care,  increasing  the  workload  within 
our  facilities,  and  that  means  there 


are  greater  challenges  to  our  physi- 
cians and  other  providers,  which 
enhances  their  professional  satisfac- 
tion. This  relates  to  readiness  for  a 
transition  in  mobilization  and  it 
relates  to  a better  level  of  graduate 
medical  education  which  is  absolute- 
ly essential,  as  recognized  by  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Panel,  as  the  lifeblood  of 
Navy  medicine. 

All  Hands : How  do  you  sort  out  the 
treatment  priorities,  the  "bureau- 
cratic triage/'  between  military  peo- 
ple, their  dependents  and  retirees? 

Zimble:  Well,  of  course,  Navy 
regulations  set  those  priorities.  And, 
it's  the  nature  of  military  populations 
that  the  patients  who  need  health 
care  the  least  are  the  ones  with  the 
highest  priority.  It's  for  that  reason 
that  we  need  to  form  a base  of  pro- 
viders to  ensure  full  utilization  of  our 
facilities,  so  that  we  don't  have  to 
prioritize  too  strictly  to  meet  that 
statutory  requirement. 

All  Hands:  New  regulations  about 
frequency  of  physical  exams  for  Navy 
personnel  have  been  promulgated. 
How  will  this  affect  health  and 
readiness  of  sailors  and  the  workload 
of  healthcare  personnel? 

Zimble:  First  of  all,  it's  going  to 
enhance  the  health  care  of  our  sailors 
because  we  will  reduce  the  need  for 
unrequired  care,  therefore  making  ac- 
cess more  available  for  care  that  is  re- 
quired. The  "return"  for  annual  phys- 
ical examinations  was  extremely  low. 
For  a young,  healthy  population  the 
annual  physical  examination  really 
has  little  worth.  Physical  examina- 
tions of  patients  who  have  specific 
symptoms,  of  course,  will  be  done. 
We'll  reduce  non-effective  time  of 
sailors  who  have  to  take  time  off  from 
their  work  to  see  us  strictly  as  a part 
of  a bureaucratic  process. 

We  will  still  continue  to  monitor 
certain  elements  of  a physical  ex- 


amination. We  will  still  have  annual 
dental  examinations.  At  the  annual 
dental  examination  they  will  still 
have  a questionnaire  to  fill  out  and 
they  will  have  blood  pressures  taken, 
so  we're  not  going  to  totally  ehminate 
the  positive  elements  of  physical  ex- 
aminations. We're  just  going  to  re- 
duce the  frequency  of  those  elements 
which  have  a very  small  "yield." 

Now,  as  our  patients  get  older,  the 
frequency  of  the  physical  examina- 
tions increases.  Also,  those  particular 
sailors  and  Marines  who  are  in  certain 
occupational  categories  — the  same 
goes  in  the  civilian  sector  and  in  cer- 
tain occupational  categories  — we 
will  continue  to  see  focused  physical 
examinations  more  frequently. 

All  Hands:  Is  there  a shortage  of 
doctors  in  the  Navy? 

Zimble:  Yes. 

All  Hands:  What's  being  done  to  at- 
tract more  and  to  keep  the  ones  that 
are  on  board? 

Zimble:  The  most  important  ele- 
ment is  to  provide  a fulfilling  work- 
place environment.  A work  climate 
that  is  professionally  satisfying,  that 
is  rewarding.  That  applies  not  just  to 
physicians  but  to  all  of  our  personnel. 
We  can  do  that  first  with  compensa- 
tion, we  have  to  certainly  be  com- 
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petitive  in  the  marketplace.  So  when 
the  compensation  gaps  are  very  large, 
we  have  to  request  additional  bonus 
dollars  for  various  providers.  Beyond 
that  they  need  to  get  technical  sup- 
port and  administrative  support. 
They  need  to  have  available  state-of- 
the-art  equipment  and  they  need  to 
have  a facility  with  an  atmosphere 
that  enhances  good  patient  care.  Not 
just  for  the  provider,  but  for  our  pa- 
tients as  well.  We  are  addressing  all 
of  those  issues.  We  have  some  of  the 
finest  professionals  in  Navy  medicine 
that  you  can  find  anywhere.  I want 
them  to  be  professionally  challenged, 
allowed  to  grow  professionally  in  the 
field,  getting  all  the  professional 
rewards  that  should  be  available  to 
them.  If  we  succeed  there,  the  acces- 
sion of  more  people  should  be  easy. 

All  Hands : What's  the  extent  of  the 
AIDS  problem  in  the  Navy?  How  do 
the  numbers  compare  with  when  we 
first  began  keeping  track  of  this 
problem? 

Zimble:  We  have  identified  2,828 
sailors  and  Marines  who  have  tested 
HTV-positive  since  we  first  started 
screening  back  in  1985.  As  of  March 
30,  1989  less  than  half  of  that  num- 
ber are  still  on  board  on  active  duty. 
The  actual  percentage  of  AIDS  cases 
is  very  low.  Obviously,  that's  because 
active-duty  people  are  medically 
retired  before  they  develop  AIDS. 

So  overall,  we  don't  have  a signifi- 
cant problem  with  the  disease  opera- 
tionally. We  compare  favorably  with 
the  general  population,  mostly 
because  we  are  screening  for  infected 
individuals  at  all  our  accession  points 
and  we  screen  our  active-duty 
members  periodically. 

All  Hands:  What  areas  of  Navy 
medicine  need  the  most  improve- 
ment? Which  areas  have  improved 
the  most? 

Zimble:  The  area  that  needs  the 


most  improvement  is  getting  more 
people  on  board.  That  is  by  far  my 
number  one  mission  — we're  having 
an  extreme  shortfall  in  nurses.  I think 
we're  starting  to  plateau  and  we  hope 
to  see  some  improvement.  But  I'm 
looking  for  initiatives  for  retention  of 
our  people  and  for  the  additional  ac- 
cessions. There  are  shortfalls  in 
physicians,  shortfalls  in  nurses  and  in 
many  of  our  technical  ratings. 

Where  do  I see  the  most  improve- 
ments? In  those  very  same  areas.  We 
have  gained  almost  twice  as  many 
doctors  this  year  as  we  did  last  year 
and  we  brought  in  far  more  doctors 
last  year  than  we  did  the  year  before. 
We  have  a lot  of  initiatives  that  will 
help  us  with  retention  in  the  nurse 
corps:  additional  education  for  nurses 
and  additional  compensation  for  cer- 
tain nurses  — accession  bonuses  and 
bonuses  for  certain  specialties,  better 
promotion  opportunities  for  the  nurse 
corps,  etc. 

All  Hands:  What  do  you  think 
Navy  medicine  will  look  like  10  years 
from  now?  What  changes  do  you 
foresee  by  the  year  2000? 

Zimble:  No  crystal  ball.  I don't 
know  what  health  care  delivery  is 
going  to  look  like  in  the  year  2000 
because  it  is  very  difficult  to  assess 
trends  in  an  area  that  has  so  many 
technological  explosions.  There  was 
no  MRI  10  years  ago,  but  Magnetic 
Resonance  Imaging  has  become 
almost  essential  to  state-of-the-art 
medicine.  "CAT  scan"  has  become  a 
very  routine  term,  but  it  didn't  exist 
in  medicine  15  years  ago.  We  are  see- 
ing some  remarkable  technological 
breakthroughs  almost  each  and  every 
day.  The  fund  of  medical  knowledge 
is  doubling  about  every  three  and  a 
half  years. 

I can  tell  you  some  things  that  we 
are  noticing.  We're  using  hospitals 
less  for  inpatient  care  and  more  in  the 
ambulatory  setting,  including  a sig- 


nificant amount  of  same-day  service. 
Hospitals  will  probably  work  differ- 
ently in  the  future.  Medicine  in  gen- 
eral is  entering  a new  era  — that  of 
health  promotion.  It's  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come.  We're  no  longer  in  the 
business  of  just  providing  medical 
care.  We're  moving  into  a new  way  of 
thinking,  shifting  to  a new  emphasis 
of  providing  total  health  care. 

It's  an  era  in  which  people  will 
need  to  take  more  responsibility  for 
their  own  health.  Our  job  will  be  to 
give  them  the  information  and  re- 
sources they'll  need  to  enjoy  a healthy 
lifestyle.  That  involves  things  like 
preventive  health  services  — hyper- 
tension control  and  immunizations, 
for  example.  It  also  involves  health 
protection  activities  such  as  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety,  and  accident 
and  injury  control.  Health  promotion 
activities  such  as  smoking  cessation 
and  stress-control  clinics  are  a part  of 
it,  too.  We  need  to  provide  our  cus- 
tomers — who  aren't  yet  our  patients, 
and  with  healthy  habits,  they  are  not 
likely  to  become  patients  — with  the 
information  and  incentives  to  change 
their  behaviors  and  enjoy  the  best 
possible  health.  This  is  part  of  the 
future  for  both  civilian  and  military 
health  care. 

We're  excited.  We're  enthusiastic, 
but  whatever  we  do  in  Navy  medi- 
cine, we  have  to  remain  a system  that 
is  operating  in  the  state-of-the-art  in 
the  standards  of  practice  of  medicine 
in  the  United  States.  We  will  do  that. 
I think  that  with  the  commitment 
that  we've  gotten  from  our  leadership 
and  from  the  directions  we're  taking 
with  the  reorganization  and  the  em- 
phasis on  graduate  medical  educa- 
tion, we  will  be  far  healthier  in  ten 
years.  I think  a larger  portion  of  our 
workload  will  be  in  direct  health  care 
and  that  we  will  be  more  and  more 
responsive  with  better  and  better  ac- 
cess for  our  sailors  and  Marines  and 
their  families.  □ 
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Story  and  photos  by  JOl  Lee  Bosco 

In  the  hot  season,  the  mercury  pushes  past 
110  degrees.  The  sun  rides  across  the  sky, 
beating  down  on  desert  and  ocean.  A lone 
woman  trods  along  an  empty  beach  and  watches 
the  sun  as  it  retreats  toward  the  clouds  hanging 
on  the  horizon.  Just  before  it  sinks  into  the 
Indian  Ocean  the  sun  doesn't  seem  very  far 
away.  It's  nearly  close  enough  to  touch.  People 
here  say  that's  just  an  illusion. 

But  that  illusion  seems  so  real  when  you're 
stationed  on  the  edge  of  the  end  of  the  world. 
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Below:  A view  of  the  front  gate  gives  no  indication  that  NCS 
Harold  E.  Holt  is  located  in  one  of  the  most  isolated  areas  on 
earth.  Right:  In  the  Helix  house,  a mixed  crew  performs 
maintenance  on  the  all-wooden  coil  structure. 


Far  into  the  outback  in  Western  Australia,  800  miles 
north  of  the  city  of  Perth,  lies  Naval  Communication  Sta- 
tion Harold  E.  Holt.  Four  hundred  United  States  Navy  and 
50  Royal  Australian  Navy  people  and  their  families  are 
stationed  here.  They,  and  the  2,900  civilians  who  populate 
the  nearby  town  of  Exmouth,  are  the  only  full-time 
human  inhabitants  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square 
miles  in  every  direction. 

Radioman  3rd  Class  Kevin  Felts  has  been  stationed  here 
for  18  months.  He  has  adapted  and  now  enjoys  the 
isolated  life  at  Harold  E.  Holt.  "At  first,  I was  shocked. 
This  wasn't  the  Australia  that  I'd  heard  about.  Being  sta- 
tioned out  here  is  like  stepping  back  in  time,"  he  said. 
"It's  isolated  and  the  surrounding  area  is  so  undeveloped, 
it's  like  taking  a group  of  people  and  dropping  them  in 
the  middle  of  nowhere  a couple  of  centuries  ago." 

The  joint  U.S. /Australian  base  sits  near  the  northern 
tip  of  the  North  West  Cape,  a sliver  of  land  that  juts  into 
the  Indian  Ocean.  To  the  east  Exmouth  Gulf  is  all  that 
separates  NCS  Harold  E.  Holt  from  the  rough,  hard  ground 
that  begins  the  Great  Sandy  Desert.  The  Indian  Ocean 
forms  the  western  border  of  the  Cape  and  reinforces  the 
feeling  of  isolation  to  all  who  arrive  for  duty. 

But  in  the  desolation  there  is  beauty,  and  there  is  work. 

NCS  Harold  E.  Holt  is  the  home  of  Tower  Zero,  the 
second  tallest  structure  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The 
tower  stands  1,271  feet  tall  — more  than  100  stories  — 
and  is  a vital  part  of  the  United  States  Navy's  and  the 
Royal  Australian  Navy's  telecommunications  networks. 

Tower  Zero  and  12  smaller  towers  support  the  anten- 


nas that  make  up  the  very  low  frequency  broadcast  site 
known  as  "Area  A."  That  VLF  antenna  array,  combined 
with  a two-million  watt  transmitter,  enable  both  the 
United  States  and  Australian  navies  to  communicate  with 
submarines  prowling  the  ocean's  depths  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  Talking  to  submarines  is  the  primary  mission 
of  Navy  men  and  women  stationed  at  "Harry  Holt,"  one 
of  the  Navy's  most  isolated  duty  stations. 

"It  takes  a while  to  get  used  to  the  desolation,"  said 
Radioman  Seaman  Collette  Hebert.  "It's  funny,  as  soon 
as  people  arrive  here  they  really  'turn  to.'  Nothing  here 
is  familiar,  so  people  get  busy  on  something  they  know 
— work.  It's  probably  not  so  much  dedication  as  it  is 
culture  shock." 

At  NCS  Harold  E.  Holt,  United  States  and  Australian 
navy  men  and  women  live  and  work  in  an  atmosphere 
of  international  cooperation  and  try  to  live  up  to  the  base 
motto  : "Two  nations,  two  goals  — Freedom  and  Peace." 

Sailors  from  both  countries  work  in  integrated  teams 
in  the  three  areas  of  the  communications  department. 

"Area  A"  is  the  home  of  Tower  Zero  and  the  wooden 
helix  system  that  generates  the  power  to  reach  sub- 
marines beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

The  main  base,  "Area  B,"  sits  six  miles  down  the  cape 
from  the  VLF  site  and  is  the  station  headquarters.  Located 
here  are  the  administrative  offices,  barracks,  chow  hall 
and  the  communications  center.  An  important  part  of 
"Area  B"  is  the  satellite  communications  facility,  which 
provides  long-distance,  point-to-point  communications. 
Both  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  Royal  Australian 
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Left:  Tower  Zero  reaches  100  stories  into  the  Australian 
sky.  Below:  Australian  and  American  sailors  work  side  by 
side  in  the  communications  center. 


Navy  have  separate  message  centers  in  the  communica- 
tions center,  the  only  work  areas  where  bi-national  crews 
are  not  permitted. 

Outside  the  message  centers,  the  two  forces  operate  as 
one.  Watchbills  incorporate  members  of  both  forces. 
Australian  and  American  officers  supervise  the  crews  as 
if  they  all  belonged  to  the  same  navy. 

Also  located  at  "Area  B"  is  the  high  frequency  transmit- 
ter building  where  39  transmitters  can  reach  communica- 
tion stations  all  over  the  world. 

"Area  C,"  37  miles  south  of  the  station  headquarters, 
is  the  main  receiver  site  where  United  States  and  Royal 
Australian  Navy  telecommunications  are  processed. 
These  messages  are  relayed  by  microwave  to  the  com- 
munications center. 

The  entire  communications  complex  covers  an  area  of 
5,600  acres  of  the  cape. 

Royal  Australian  Navy  CDR  Ronald  Lawrence,  the 
Deputy  Commander  for  the  station,  is  the  highest  rank- 
ing Australian  on  the  station  and  functions  as  the  exec- 
utive officer.  He  pointed  out  the  importance  of  the  sta- 
tion's mission  and  he  favors  the  shared-duty  concept. 

"This  station  is  absolutely  vital  to  maintaining  the 
peace  through  strength  and  preparedness  in  the  South 
Pacific  and  the  Indian  Oceans,"  he  said.  "It  is  a truly  uni- 
que and  challenging  assignment  for  me.  Our  forces 
operate  together,  and  learn  from  each  other." 

Lawrence  stressed  the  need  for  smooth  operations  be- 
tween members  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  the  Royal 
Australian  Navy. 
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Photo  by  PH2  Clint  Eastman 


RM2  Quinata  enjoys  hiking  in  the  rugged  terrain  that  sur- 
rounds the  base. 

"We  have  to  get  along  well  out  here  because  of  the 
remoteness  of  this  area.  This  is  frontier  land,  and  it's  just 
as  unusual  a duty  station  for  an  Australian  as  it  is  for  an 
American,"  he  said.  "We  leam  each  other's  ways  and  see 
each  other  as  members  of  the  same  team.  That  way  we 
achieve  excellent  results  and  avoid  friction  that  could  be 
magnified  by  our  remote  location." 

The  attitude  of  bi-national  cooperation  has  been  in 
place  since  1974  when  the  Royal  Australian  Navy  joined 
the  U.S.  Navy  at  the  base.  For  seven  years  before  that  it 
had  operated  solely  as  a United  States  Navy  communica- 
tions station.  NCS  Holt  is  now  officially  a joint  U.S./ 
Australian  base. 

U.S.  Navy  CAPT  Ron  Homer,  the  station's  CO,  says 
his  people,  Australian  and  American,  work  well  together. 

"All  our  sailors,  no  matter  what  navy  they  belong  to, 
have  to  be  compensated  for  their  efforts,"  he  said.  "Not 
only  in  the  tangible  things,  like  money  or  time  off,  but 
in  other,  less  concrete  ways.  Good  performers  need  to 
know  that  their  leaders  respect  them.  Especially  in  a place 
like  this." 

A place  like  this.  It's  a phrase  often  used  to  describe 


this  lonely  comer  of  the  continent. 

The  area  surrounding  the  communications  station  is 
a showcase  for  nature's  diversity.  Just  outside  the  front 
gate,  the  land  stretches  out  in  a dry,  rolling  plain  like  a 
scene  from  the  American  Old  West. 

This  sparse  land  is  the  domain  of  wildlife  that  has  in- 
habited this  part  of  the  earth  for  countless  centuries. 
Kangaroos  and  deadly  snakes  share  this  vast  territory  with 
emus  and  dingos.  Anthills,  seven  feet  tall,  grow  from  the 
ground  and  tumbleweeds  blow  across  dirt  roads.  This  part 
of  the  Australian  continent,  virtually  unchanged  since 
before  civilization  arrived  in  Australia,  belongs  to  those 
animals.  Human  interlopers  are  as  alien  here  as  they  can 
be  without  leaving  the  planet. 

South  of  the  main  base,  towering  cliffs  line  the  western 
edge  of  the  cape.  Steep  rock  walls  reach  up  hundreds  of 
feet  and  form  a natural  barrier  between  Exmouth  Bay  and 
the  Indian  Ocean.  These  cliffs,  pocked  with  deep  caves, 
provide  adventurous  exploring  for  the  residents  of  the 
base.  Many  say  that  to  enjoy  duty  here  you  have  to  go 
out  and  find  the  fun. 

"First,  you  have  to  get  off  the  base.  Staying  on  the  base 
would  drive  me  out  of  my  mind,"  said  Radioman  2nd 
Class  Ken  Quinata,  who  has  taken  up  rock  climbing  since 
coming  to  Australia.  "I  can  understand  how  some  peo- 
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pie  are  bored  here,  especially  when  it  gets  hot.  It's  at  least 
100  degrees  and  in  the  short  walk  from  the  barracks  to 
the  comm  center,  you're  not  only  covered  with  sweat, 
you're  covered  with  flies.  People  tend  to  stay  indoors  on 
days  like  that. 

"But,  off  the  base,  there  are  so  many  things  to  do  that 
I don't  get  bored.  I really  enjoy  climbing  the  cliffs  and  ex- 
ploring the  caves,"  he  said.  "Some  of  the  caves  have 
aboriginal  art  on  the  walls  thousands  of  years  old." 

Photographer's  Mate  2nd  Class  Clint  Eastman  has  been 
able  to  fulfill  a lifelong  yearning  thanks  to  his  assignment 
here.  "Ever  since  I was  a kid  I've  wanted  to  own  a horse, 
but  I've  never  had  the  chance,"  he  said.  "As  soon  as  I 
heard  that  it  was  possible,  I talked  to  a guy  who  was  trans- 
ferring. He  was  caring  for  a horse  and  I just  took  over  for 
him  when  he  left. 

"There's  a lot  of  wide  open  spaces  here  and  I ride  every 
day,"  said  Eastman.  "I  like  it  here.  I could  never  manage 
this  anywhere  else." 

The  ocean  and  the  bay  offer  fishing  and  swimming.  The 


Left:  Satellite  communications  are  an  important  part  of 
the  station’s  mission.  Below:  Children,  both  Australian 
and  American,  learn  each  other’s  cultures  at  the  joint 
school  in  Exmouth.  Bottom:  Both  nation’s  flags  are  flown 
each  morning  at  the  school. 
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base  recreation  department  rents  boats  and  four-wheel- 
drive  vehicles.  Cook-outs  on  the  beach  are  very  popular. 
But,  if  the  natural  resources  of  the  area  don't  entice  a 
sailor  to  rough  it,  a visit  to  the  town  of  Exmouth  is  the 
only  other  recreation  option. 

Five  miles  from  the  barracks,  the  town,  or  "shire,"  of 
Exmouth  boasts  three  restaurants,  a cricket  field  and  a 
golf  course  where  the  greens  are  manicured  brown  dirt 
and  the  fairways  look  like  sand  traps. 

Bob  Burkett,  Mayor  of  Exmouth,  is  a typical  Western 
Australian.  He's  the  kind  of  man  who  is  more  comfort- 
able behind  the  wheel  of  a four-wheel-drive  Range  Rover 
than  behind  his  desk  in  his  office  at  the  shire  hall.  He 
is  quick  to  shake  hands  and  share  his  view  of  life  in 
Exmouth. 

"This  town  is  a 'joint  town'  just  like  that  base  is  a joint 
base.  If  not  for  the  base,  we  wouldn't  exist,"  he  said.  "Our 
children  go  to  school  together  and  we  share  our  cultures. 
I like  the  Americans  and  I like  havin'  them  here." 

All  family  housing  for  the  people  of  the  communica- 


Top:  Archie  Isherwood,  an  Australian  civilian  employee  since 
Tower  Zero  was  constructed  20  years  ago,  works  high  above 
the  cape  on  the  tower.  Right:  Leading  Seaman  Electronics 
Technician  (RAN)  Wayne  Nitschke  and  RM2  Linda  Gibbon  take 
readings  from  the  VLF  control  console. 
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Far  left:  The  “mall”  in  the  shire  of  Ex- 
mouth consists  of  a dozen  small  stores 
where  residents  can  buy  necessities. 
Left:  Emus  roam  freely  on  the  base  and 
highlight  the  compromise  between  man 
and  nature  in  the  outback.  Below:  As 
dusk  falls,  PH2  Eastman  heads  back  to 
the  stables. 


tion  station  is  in  the  town  of  Exmouth.  The  small  school 
for  their  children  is  located  there. 

More  than  anyone,  the  children  find  Western  Australia 
a difficult  place  to  live. 

Jerri  Johnson,  1 1,  daughter  of  Command  Master  Chief 
Radioman  Bob  Johnson,  isn't  shy  about  her  feelings.  "I 
hate  it  here.  There's  nothing  to  do.  No  malls,  no  movies 
and  no  place  to  go,''  she  said. 

Is  there  anything  good  about  this  place  as  far  as  Jerri's 
concerned?  “Well,  I guess  I've  made  some  really  good 
friends  here,  Australian  and  American,"  she  said.  “And, 
I like  the  stars.  At  night  you  can  see  all  the  stars,  millions 
of  them.  That  looks  neat." 

At  night  the  temperature  drops  and  a chill  falls  across 
the  tiny  outpost.  There  are  no  streetlights  and  moonlight 


blankets  the  quiet  region.  A young  girl  sits  on  a bench 
in  her  front  yard.  The  sounds  of  her  parents,  just  home 
from  duty  and  preparing  dinner,  drift  from  the  kitchen. 
She  looks  up  at  the  bright  full  moon.  Set  amid  what  looks 
like  every  star  in  the  universe,  the  moon  seems  a million 
miles  away.  No  person  could  ever  live  there  — it's  too 
far  away  from  home. 

She's  heard  some  of  the  grown-ups  say  that  living  here 
is  just  like  living  on  the  moon.  They  can't  wait  to  get 
home. 

But  to  her,  this  is  home.  Even  if  it  is  on  the  edge  of  the 
end  of  the  world.  □ 


Bosco  is  a photojournalist  assigned  to  All  Hands. 
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Aussie 

speak 


Learn  a new  language:  English. 


"Join  the  Navy  and  see  the  world." 
No  one  ever  said,  "Join  the  Navy  and 
understand  the  world." 

Sailors  are  the  most  nomadic  of  all 
military  forces.  We  put  to  sea,  work 
18  to  20  hour  days  (sometimes  for 
months  on  end),  and  pull  into  a port 
in  some  exotic,  foreign  land  where  we 
have  no  idea  of  even  the  basics  of  the 
language.  Then  we  proceed  to  have  a 
great  time.  Ask  any  sailor,  after  60 
days  at  sea  — any  liberty  port  is  a 
good  liberty  port. 

U.S.  sailors  have  managed  to  over- 
come the  language  barrier  in  coun- 
tries from  Thailand  to  Spain  and 
recently  in  both  China  and  Russia. 

Local  citizens  may  be  amused  at 
our  attempts  to  communicate,  but 
most  are  tolerant  and  helpful.  I've 
heard  a few  giggles  as  I vainly  tried  to 
understand  where  I was  and  why  I 
should  be  somewhere  else.  But,  I've 
never  had  anyone  laugh  in  my  face 
because  I didn't  understand  their 
native  language. 

Not  until  I went  to  Australia.  And 
the  native  language  in  Australia  is 
English. 

Things  had  been  going  well.  I was 


Story  by  JOl  Lee  Bosco 

in  Darwin,  Australia,  as  part  of  All 
Hands  coverage  of  joint  military  ex- 
ercise Kangaroo  ’89. 1 was  billeted  in 
the  Royal  Australian  Army  Barracks 
and  could  smell  breakfast  being 
cooked  downstairs. 

Jet  lag  gone,  breakfast  cooking, 
Australian  sunshine  — I felt  good. 
Being  an  American  serviceman,  I was 
an  object  of  curiosity  to  my  hosts  at 
breakfast.  Six  Australian  Army  ser- 
geants flagged  me  down  and  invited 
me  to  sit  with  them.  That's  when  the 
trouble  started. 

‘“G’Day  mate,  avaseat.  Pete  Hogan 
'ere,  no  relation  mate.  So  you’re  the 
yank  journo  come  to  oz  for  Kanga  ’89. 
What’ll  it  be  for  brekkie,  PE  and  B!” 

The  sergeant  at  the  head  of  the 
table  was  speaking  to  me  but  other 
than  his  name  I understood  none  of 
what  he  said.  I introduced  myself. 

“First  trip  to  Lucky  Country,  eh! 
Well  the  army  is  always  as  happy  as 
a dog  with  two  tails  to  put  up  with 
a navy  fella,  for  a short  bit  anyway. 
Glad  ta  see  you  ’re  in  your  navy  bag 
of  fruit. " 

Things  were  getting  worse. 

“Hold  a mo,  when’s  your  knock  off l 


Are  you  up  for  a pub  crawl 1 We  ’ave 
to  show  off  the  top  end.  ” 

“Right,  sheilas  beyond  compare  up 
here,  ” another  one  said. 

“I’ll  ’ave  to  check  with  the  trouble 
and  strife,  but  sure,  we  can  give  it  a 
nudge,  ” a third  added. 

They  had  all  joined  in  and  the  con- 
versation was  now  like  a fast  moving 
river.  All  eyes  turned  to  me  and  I was 
expected  to  jump  in.  I couldn't  swim. 
My  embarrassment  was  delayed  by 
the  arrival  of  breakfast.  Good,  time  to 
think.  I understood  most  of  the  words 
individually  but  strung  together  they 
made  no  sense  to  me.  Halfway 
through  the  meal  it  started  again. 

“We  'eard  you’re  gonna  do  stories  on 
yank  and  aussie  team  up,  good  on  ya. 
Are  ya  gonna  see  the  rock!  Steer  clear 
of  the  crocs  up  here  and  you’ll  be 
awright.  ” 

“Yeah,  and  don’t  bother  with  the 
dead  heart  unless  you 've  got  one  of  us 
with  you.” 

" How  long  are  ya  with  us!  You’ve 
got  to  catch  some  footy  while  you’re 
here.  ” 

This  last  statement  must  have  con- 
tained some  secret  code  because  it  set 
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off  an  argument  among  the  men  at  the 
table.  I understood  the  word  "rugby" 
and  a few  unprintable  phrases  as  they 
were  heatedly  tossed  back  and  forth 
across  the  table. 

Hogan  picked  up  his  plate  and  mo- 
tioned for  me  to  follow  him.  We  sat 
at  a nearby  table  and,  while  the  argu- 
ment raged  on,  Hogan  explained. 

“Don’t  mind  the  boys,  there's  a 
pretty  strong  rivalry  between  footy 
and  rugby,  not  to  mention  league  and 
union,  ” he  said. 

After  a little  explanation,  I under- 
stood that  "footy"  was  Australian 


Rules  football.  Rugby,  another 
popular  sport  in  Australia,  is  split 
into  two  categories,  union  and  league. 
The  rules  differ  slightly  but  to  dev- 
otees those  differences  are  what  make 
each  game  the  better  one.  Comparing 
footy  to  the  two  versions  of  rugby  is 
like  comparing  apples  to  oranges  to 
nectarines.  That  argument  is  a 
favorite  pastime  of  Australians. 

Hogan  is  the  mess  manager  at  the 
Larakeyah  Army  Barracks.  He  told 
me  that  if  I needed  anything  while  in 
Darwin,  he's  the  man  to  talk  to. 

I told  him  that  the  only  thing  I 


needed  was  a translator. 

“Wot,  that  bit  before ? The  guys 
were  just  'avin  ya  on,  y’know  joking. 
We  don ’t  always  talk  like  that  — we 
do  some,  but  not  always,  ” he  laughed. 

Well,  what  did  they  say? 

Here  is  the  transcript,  according  to 
Hogan,  in  American  English. 

"Good  morning  buddy,  sit  down. 
I'm  Pete  Hogan,  no  relation  to  Paul 
Hogan,  the  Australian  actor.  So,  you're 
the  American  journalist  who's  in 
Australia  to  cover  Kangaroo  ’89.  What 
do  you  want  for  breakfast?  Poached 
eggs  and  bacon?"  Hogan  asked. 

"This  must  be  your  first  time  in 
Australia.  Glad  that  you're  staying 
with  us  even  if  you  are  a sailor.  We 
don't  see  too  many  U.S.  Navy  uni- 
forms around  this  mess,"  he  said. 

"Wait  a minute,  what  time  do  you 
get  off  work?  Let's  go  out  and  have  a 
drink  in  town.  We're  pretty  proud  of 
the  Northern  Territory  and  we'll  give 
you  a tour,"  Hogan  said. 

"Yeah,  the  women  are  great  up 
here,"  said  another. 

"I'll  let  my  wife  know  and  we'll  go 
for  it,"  a third  said. 

"You're  doing  a story  on  U.S. /Aus- 
tralian cooperation  during  Kangaroo 
’89.  That's  great.  Are  you  going  to  see 
Ayer's  Rock?  Be  sure  to  watch  out  for 
crocodiles  while  you're  in  Darwin," 
Hogan  continued. 

"And  don't  go  into  central  Aus- 
tralia without  someone  who  knows 
the  area,"  another  said. 

"How  long  will  you  be  in  Aus- 
tralia? While  you're  here  you  should 
go  to  an  Australian  football  game." 

After  the  translation,  Hogan 
laughed. 

Was  that  really  what  they  said?  I 
asked  Hogan  if  he  wasn't  having  me 
on  too. 

“Me,  trick  you!  Now  would  I do 
that  to  a mate!  That’s  what  we  said, 
you  can  bet  on  it,”  he  said.  “Fair 
dinkum.”  □ 

Bosco  is  a photojournalist  with  All 
Hands. 
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Christmas 

for 

prisoners  of  war 

Former  POW  recalls  holiday  experiences. 


Stumbling  in  the  dark,  with  only  a 
glow  below  the  prison  door  giving 
him  light  in  his  cell,  he  came  across 
a broken  desk.  Rubbing  his  hand 
across  the  top,  he  could  make  out 
words  that  had  been  carved  there: 
honor,  courage,  integrity. 

They  had  been  left  by  another  POW 
who  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Viet- 
namese cell. 

For  CDR  Harry  Jenkins,  this  would 
be  the  first  Christmas  in  a cold,  damp 
prison  in  North  Vietnam  — the  first 
of  seven  Christmases  away  from  his 
wife  and  three  children.  For  almost 
five  years  his  family  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  dead  or  alive.  By  the 
time  he  was  freed  in  February  1973, 
he  had  been  held  captive  for  more 
than  seven  and  a half  years,  of  which 
two  and  a half  were  in  solitary  con- 
finement. 

Jenkins,  now  a retired  Navy  captain 
in  Coronado,  Calif.,  often  recalls 


Story  by  CDR  Frank  Evans 

those  bleak  Christmases  past. 

It  was  Saturday,  Nov.  13,  1965, 
when  Jenkins,  skipper  of  Attack 
Squadron  153,  flew  off  the  deck  of  the 
carrier  USS  Oriskany  (CV  34)  in  his 
A-4  Skyhawk.  This  was  his  133rd 
mission,  and  it  was  to  be  the  final  day 
of  his  six  month  combat  cruise. 

"I  was  on  a road  reconnaissance 
mission  near  Dong  Hoi,  and  we  didn't 
spot  anything,  so  we  started  back  to 
the  ship,"  Jenkins  said.  "I  happened 
to  see  what  looked  like  a truck  park- 
ing area,  so  I told  my  wing  man  that 
I was  going  down  to  investigate  the 
tracks.  I was  tired,  very  tired,  and 
made  a few  mistakes  which  led  to  my 
capture.  I dropped  down  to  30  or  40 
feet  and  was  flying  about  300  knots. 
I started  to  hear  gunfire  and  saw  the 
tracers  from  the  37s  streaking  by  me. 
This  wasn't  new  to  me.  Without 
much  concern  for  it,  I tried  to  pop 
into  the  low  overcast  and  thus  gave 


them  a stem-on  shot,  which  is  the 
easiest  shot  you  can  give  a guy,  and 
he  chased  in  on  me." 

Jenkins  ejected  at  2,500  feet  and  he 
knew  before  he  hit  the  ground  that  he 
would  be  a prisoner. 

Over  the  next  10  days,  he  was 
dragged  through  villages  as  the  Viet- 
namese moved  north  to  Hanoi. 

"I  got  to  Hanoi  about  6 a.m.  and 
was  taken  to  Walu  prison,"  Jenkins 
said.  "It  was  a French  prison  built  in 
the  late  1800s  with  thick  stone  walls 
and  broken  glass  embedded  on  top  of 
the  ledges." 

He  was  taken  immediately  to  inter- 
rogation where  he  gave  his  name, 
rank,  serial  number  and  date  of  birth. 

"They  didn't  accept  this  and  went 
right  into  the  torture  with  ropes,"  he 
said. 

His  wrists  were  bound  tightly 
behind  his  back  with  many  small 
turns  of  cord,  palms  together.  Next 
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his  elbows  were  pulled  together  and 
bound  in  the  same  fashion.  And  then 
his  biceps  were  pulled  together  as 
closely  as  possible  and  bound.  Next 
he  was  placed  in  a sitting  position  on 
the  floor.  A large  steel  bar  was  placed 
across  his  ankles  and  some  clamps 
around  his  ankles.  Then  the  bar  was 
tied  to  a bunk  loaded  with  lumber  so 
that  the  bar  would  cut  into  the  tops 
of  his  ankles.  The  intent  was  to  cause 
pain,  but  not  threaten  Jenkins'  life. 

"All  the  circulation  and  feeling  in 
my  lower  arms  and  the  rest  of  my 
body  were  restricted  by  the  ropes,"  he 
said.  "At  one  time,  while  I was 
bound,  I was  able  to  roll  over  and  look 
at  my  hands.  I tried  to  move  my 
fingers  but  I could  see  that  they  were 
not  moving.  My  hands  had  tinned  the 
color  of  oysters.  I thought  at  that 
point  I was  going  to  lose  my  hands. 
There  was  no  feeling,  no  muscular 
control.  It  took  about  three  hours  of 
this  torture  to  bring  me  to  the  point 
where  I answered  further  questions." 

It  was  four  days  before  he  left  this 
area  of  the  prison  and  was  placed  in 
another  block  with  eight  cells.  He 
was  contacted  by  another  American, 
CAPT  (later  rear  admiral  and  Medal 
of  Honor  winner)  James  Stockdale. 
Before  he  was  shot  down,  Stockdale 
had  been  Jenkins'  boss. 

Two  days  before  Christmas, 
Jenkins  was  moved  to  a camp  called 
"The  Zoo."  He  lived  alone  in  a cell 
15  by  15  feet  with  nothing  in  it  ex- 
cept a wooden  pallet. 

It  was  here  that  Jenkins  and  his 
; fellow  POWs  devised  a means  of  com- 
’ municating  through  prison  walls, 
using  a special  code. 

"There  was  nothing  special  about 
; that  first  Christmas,"  Jenkins  said.  "It 
| was  cold,  very  cold.  In  North  Viet- 
i nam,  the  weather  gets  down  to  40  and 
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stays  there  until  March.  Since  the 
building  was  all  brick,  it  was  like  sit- 
ting in  an  ice  box.  Also,  one  blanket 
was  not  enough  to  keep  you  warm. 
The  night  before  Christmas,  the 
guards  gave  me  a pair  of  sandals  cut 
from  truck  tires  with  some  thongs 
made  from  the  inner  tube,"  he  con- 
tinued. "I  also  received  a bar  of  soap 
and  a cup." 

Christmas  Day  was  just  another 
day,  except  that  each  prisoner  wished 
each  other  a Merry  Christmas  by  code 
and  hoped  that  they  would  be  home 
for  the  next  one. 

It  wasn't  until  1969  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  made  more  of  a fuss 


“On  Christmas 
morning  we  all 
sang.  I’ll  always 
remember  that.  ” 


about  Christmas.  They  decorated  a 
tree  and  took  each  prisoner  to  see  it. 

"They  put  on  a feast  of  turkey, 
water  buffalo,  rice  and  very  sweet  rice 
cake,  called  bonchon,"  Jenkins  said. 

On  Christmas  Day,  1970,  the  pris- 
oners held  their  first  combined  wor- 
ship service,  only  possible  because 
they  were  moved  into  the  Hanoi 
Hilton  after  the  Son  Tay  raid  in 
November.  Until  then  they  had  been 
dispersed  in  camps  around  the  area. 

"It  was  the  most  touching  Christ- 
mas service  I ever  attended,"  said 
Jenkins.  "There  were  about  45  of  us 
together  and  we  sang  from  memory. 
We  held  a devotion  to  remind  our- 
selves what  Christmas  was  all 
about." 

By  Christmas  1971,  Jenkins  and  the 


other  senior  officers  had  been  placed 
in  a building  where  they  lived  in 
groups  of  four.  "In  this  camp,  we 
formed  a choir,  with  other  members 
from  other  cells  down  the  hall,"  he 
said.  "We  practiced  the  songs  and  got 
pretty  good. 

"On  Christmas  morning,  we  all 
sang  through  the  doors  and  celebrated 
the  birth  of  the  Christ  child.  I'll  al- 
ways remember  that  Christmas,"  he 
added. 

"In  early  December,  1972,  we  knew 
something  had  happened.  We  could 
hear  tremendous  explosions  and  we 
knew  from  the  sound  that  it  had  to 
be  B-52s  bombing  Hanoi,"  he  con- 
tinued. "Then  suddenly  the  bombing 
stopped.  We  knew  some  agreement 
had  been  reached.  Shortly  thereafter 
on  Jan.  20,  1973,  we  were  read  a copy 
of  the  peace  accords." 

Returning  to  San  Diego  in  February 
1973,  Jenkins  received  a promotion  to 
captain,  decorations  and  medals,  and 
a hero's  welcome.  In  describing  Jenk- 
ins' brand  of  heroism,  Stockdale  said, 
"Despite  our  frustrations,  torture  and 
anger,  Harry  never  lashed  out  at  any- 
one. He  was  a kind  person  who  never 
turned  on  a friend." 

But  this  isn't  the  story's  end. 

In  1974,  Jenkins  assumed  com- 
mand of  USS  Denver  (LPD  9)  and 
headed  back  to  the  Far  East  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  evacuation  of  Vietnam. 

"We  picked  up  thousands  of  refu- 
gees," he  said.  "They  came  by  sam- 
pans, small  boats,  anything  that 
would  get  through  the  water." 

Jenkins  gave  up  his  command  in 
1975  and  became  an  amphibious  com- 
mander. He  retired  in  June  1978.  □ 

Evans  is  a reservist  assigned  as  Public  Af- 
fairs Officer  with  Readiness  Region  18  in 
Denver,  Colo. 
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Uncommon  duty 

The  Pentagon  tour  guide 


• A one-time  Dairy  Queen  cashier 
from  California  poses  for  photographs 
with  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

• A former  Dayton,  Ohio,  salesman 
escorts  VIPs  down  miles  of  historic 
corridors. 

• A construction  worker  from  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  stands  stiffly  at  atten- 
tion while  rendering  honors  at 
military  funerals  and  ceremonies. 

• A graduate  of  a travel  agent 
school  from  a small  North  Carolina 
town  becomes  the  first  woman  on  a 
military  drill  team. 

The  Navy  offers  varied  duty  oppor- 
tunities to  all  who  join  the  sea  serv- 
ice, but  some  find  themselves  serving 
their  country  in  ways  they  never 
dreamed  of  — as  Pentagon  tour 
guides. 

But  serving  as  escorts  to  visitors  at 
the  Pentagon  is  not  their  only  duty  — 
they  also  serve  on  the  Navy's  pres- 
idential honor  guard  or  drill  team. 
Honor  guard  duty  is  generally  a two- 
year  tour,  with  a six-month  collateral 
duty  assignment  to  the  tour  office. 
Two  of  the  sailors  also  serve  as  guides 
on  board  the  display  ship  Barry  (DD 
933),  permanently  moored  at  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard. 

"Although  we  are  assigned  to  the 
Pentagon  for  six  months  at  a time," 
said  Airman  David  Helmon,  "we  are 
always  on  standby  for  the  honor 
guard,  and  can  be  pulled  out  of  here 
at  any  time."  That  point  was  em- 
phasized recently,  when  Helmon  was 
called  upon  to  participate  in  burial 
honors  for  sailors  lost  in  the  USS 
Iowa  (BB  61)  tragedy. 


Story  and  photos  by  J02  Phil  Alessi 


Upon  assignment  to  the  Pentagon, 
the  new  guides  are  put  through  a two- 
week  training  period  before  being 
allowed  to  serve  the  public.  The  cur- 
rent squad  leader,  Aviation 
Machinist's  Mate  3rd  Class  Daniel 
Luke,  is  tasked  with  ensuring  that  the 
trainees  are  completely  familiar  with 
the  basic  tour,  as  well  as  any  alternate 
routes  that  may  have  to  be  utilized. 

"The  new  people  are  given  a 
10-page  commentary  to  memorize, 
and  then  assigned  to  Petty  Officer 
Luke,"  said  Army  Sgt  1st  Class  Col- 
in M.  Sayer,  the  current  director  of 
the  tour  program.  For  about  two 
weeks,  Luke  walks  the  tour  route 
with  new  guides,  playing  the  part  of 
a tour  group,  making  sure  they  are 


SA  Ferris  leads  her  group  through  one 
of  the  Pentagon’s  many  corridors.  Fer- 
ris and  other  sailors  on  tour  duty  also 
serve  on  the  presidential  honor  guard 
and  drill  team. 

following  the  right  route  and  that 
they  have  memorized  the  informa- 
tion correctly. 

"They  not  only  have  to  leam  to 
walk  backwards  while  talking  to 
perfect  strangers,  there  are  certain 
military  facts  they  have  to  convey  to 
the  visitors,"  said  Sayer.  "We  certain- 
ly don't  want  them  to  put  out  incor- 
rect information  concerning  some  of 
our  nation's  most  distinguished 
military  figures." 

Once  the  initial  training  period  is 
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over,  the  new  guides  are  then  assigned 
their  first  tour  and  accompanied  by 
Luke  or  another  experienced  member 
of  the  office.  This  helps  them  get 
comfortable  with  their  new  assign- 
ments and  offers  them  support  during 
the  transition  period  as  a solo  guide. 
Spot-checks  are  made  on  all  guides, 
usually  on  a weekly  basis. 

The  tour  at  the  Pentagon  includes 
corridors  dedicated  to  the  different 
branches  of  the  armed  forces  as  well 
as  halls  honoring  some  of  the  greatest 
military  figures  in  our  nation's  his- 
tory. Included  in  the  tour  for  visitors 
is  the  Hall  of  Heroes,  where  the 
names  of  the  more  than  3,500  Medal 
of  Honor  recipients  line  the  walls, 
and  the  Military  Women's  Corridor, 


highlighting  women  of  the  armed 
forces  and  their  contributions  to  our 
nation's  military  heritage. 

Guiding  visitors  on  the  approx- 
imately one  and  a half  mile  tour  can 
sometimes  provide  a few  light- 
hearted moments  for  the  tour  office. 

"We  usually  do  a pretty  good  job  of 
keeping  the  group  from  wandering 
off,"  Helmon  said.  "But  one  day,  two 
little  kids,  about  seven  years  old,  just 
walked  into  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy's  office.  Being  a sailor,  and 
walking  through  the  Navy  Corridor, 
I started  to  panic."  But  he  kept  his 
cool,  found  the  missing  children, 
returned  them  to  their  embarrassed 
parents  and  continued  the  tour 
without  further  incident. 


When  AN  Helmon  leaves  for  his  next 
command  he  says  what  he’ll  miss  most 
about  being  a tour  guide  is  seeing  the 
excitement  on  faces  of  children  when 
they  first  enter  the  Pentagon. 

Although  some  new  sailors  apply 
for  duty  with  the  honor  guard  in  boot 
camp,  most  are  realistically  looking 
in  other  directions  in  pursuit  of  a 
Navy  rating.  After  boot  camp, 
Seaman  Apprentice  Danielle  Ferris 
was  scheduled  to  go  to  the  Naval  Sur- 
face Warfare  Center  for  duty.  She 
never  got  there. 

"They  had  me  picked  for  some- 
thing at  the  warfare  center,"  she  said, 
"but  they  never  told  me  what  it  was. 
The  next  thing  I knew,  I was  assigned 
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to  the  honor  guard  and  collateral  du- 
ty with  the  tour  office.” 

Never  in  her  wildest  dreams  did 
she  expect  to  go  from  being  a Dairy 
Queen  cashier  in  Escondido,  Calif.,  to 
being  photographed  with  President 
Bush  during  the  inaugural  ceremonies. 

"There  have  been  a few  naval  of- 
ficers in  my  family,”  Ferris  said,  "but 
I was  the  first  to  go  the  enlisted  route. 
They  really  got  excited  when  they 
found  out  I was  headed  for  Washing- 
ton and  assignment  to  the  presiden- 
tial honor  guard.” 

In  1988,  more  than  125,000  visitors 
toured  the  Pentagon.  That  keeps  the 
22  guides  in  the  office  busy  conduct- 
ing at  least  two  and  sometimes  three 
or  four  tours  every  day.  Winding 
through  the  same  corridors  day  after 
day  can  get  tedious,  repeating  the 
same  information  over  and  over. 

"Sometimes  you  get  distracted," 
said  Helmon,  "and  you  have  to  stop 
and  wonder  if  you  just  repeated 
yourself.  It's  so  easy  to  do  when 
you're  going  over  the  same  thing  day 
after  day,  but  you  really  don't  want 
to  look  foolish  or  say  anything  to  em- 
barrass the  Navy." 

That's  why  it's  not  unusual  to  hear 
a joke  or  some  good-natured  kidding 
along  the  tour  route,  usually  at  the  ex- 
pense of  someone's  home  state  or  a 
colorful  figure  in  military  history. 

Duty  with  the  tour  office  also  offers 
its  less  than  glamorous  aspects.  The 
inevitable  paper  work  must  be  dealt 
with  and  that  job  falls  to  the  tour  of- 
fice staff.  Navy  personnel  manning 
the  desks  are  AD3  Daniel  Luke, 
Seaman  feannie  M.  Cleary,  and  Dam- 
age Controlman  3rd  Class  Sherry 
Fossett. 

According  to  Fossett,  on  temporary 
assignment  from  Barry,  "There  is  just 


no  escaping  the  paper  work.  There  are 
monthly  reports  to  be  put  out,  cor- 
respondence that  has  to  be  answered 
and  the  scheduling  of  VIP  tours  has 
to  be  kept  up  to  date." 

Office  drudgery  aside,  duty  in  the 
Pentagon  tour  office  seems  to  have 
left  a lasting  impression  on  those 
assigned  there. 

SN  Bianca  Outerbridge,  of  Wil- 
liamston,  N.C.,  was  assigned  to  the 
honor  guard  in  1986  and  eventually 
became  the  first  woman  member  of 
a military  ceremonial  drill  team.  She 
expected  to  finish  her  military  obliga- 
tion with  the  unit.  But  the  Pentagon 
called  and  she  was  quickly  indoc- 
trinated into  the  tour  office.  And  after 
months  of  walking  backward  and  nar- 
rating to  total  strangers,  she  says,  "I 
love  it!  I was  happy  when  I found  out 
I was  coming  over  here,  and  I don't 
want  to  leave  until  my  enlistment  is 
up." 

Those  sentiments  were  expressed 
by  all  of  the  sailors  assigned  to  the 
tour  program.  They  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  experience  varied  and 


AN  Helmon  tells  an  occasional  joke  to 
break  the  monotony  of  guiding  the  same 
tour  several  times  a day.  Helmon  says 
a laugh  helps  him  keep  his  attention  on 
what  he’s  doing. 

rewarding  duty  assignments  as  well 
as  interaction  with  personnel  from  all 
branches  of  the  armed  forces.  Most  ar- 
rive not  knowing  what  to  expect.  But 
they  leave  with  personal  satisfaction, 
knowing  they  have  served  within  the 
very  hub  of  the  military  community. 

"I'm  really  going  to  miss  it,"  said 
Airman  Helmon,  who  recently  trans- 
ferred to  USS  Theodore  Roosevelt 
(CVN  71).  "I  made  a lot  of  good 
friends  here.  But  one  of  the  things 
that  I will  miss  the  most  is  the  look 
on  those  kids  faces  when  they  first 
come  in  here.  They  see  the  size  of  the 
building,  all  the  uniforms.  They're 
really  excited  about  being  in  the  Pen- 
tagon. I definitely  am  going  to  miss 
that."  □ 

Alessi  is  a reservist  assigned  to  OI  Det. 
1304,  Philadelphia. 
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Flight  of  the  editor 


Out  of  the  office  and  into  the  cockpit 


Story  by  W.  W.  Reid,  photos  by  PHl(AC)  Scott  M.  Allen 

The  A-6  jet  engines  were  terrifying.  As  Intruder  516  maneuvered  carefully 
into  launch  position,  a scorching  hurricane  of  jet  blast  forced  the  USS 
Fonestal  (CV  59)  flight  deck  crew  members  to  cower  momentarily  until 
the  aircraft  finished  its  turn.  The  thunderous  roar  of  the  big  Pratt  & 
Whitney  engines  tore  at  everyone's  ears,  elaborate  hearing  protection  not- 
withstanding. 

Even  though  I was  securely  belted  into  the  right-hand  A-6  seat,  sealed 
under  a canopy  pressur- 
ized to  30,000  feet,  fully 
fitted  out  with  fire-proof 
flight  suit,  high-impact 
flight  helmet,  steel-toed 
boots,  oxygen  mask  and 
all  the  gear  (knife,  signal 
mirror,  dye  marker, 
smoke  candle,  fire  starter) 
necessary  to  survive  every 
conceivable  circumstance 
— I felt  vulnerable. 

The  pilot  inched  the 
aircraft  forward  so  the 
launch  crew  could  lock 
516  into  the  catapult. 

A dozen  urgent  questions  raced  through  my  mind,  competing  for 
answers:  Can  I reach  the  ejection  seat  handle?  Will  I remember  how  to 
release  the  parachute  straps  if  I wind  up  in  the  water?  Do  I have  enough 
"lunch  bags"  stowed  in  various  flight  suit  pockets,  in  case  of  air-sickness? 
But  presiding  over  all  this  last-second  fussing  was  a single,  persistent, 
dominating  question: 

"How  the  hell  did  I get  myself  into  this?" 
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Almost  a year  ago,  LCDR  J.  Morgan  Smith,  NIRA 
Print  Media  Division  Director  (and  my  boss), 
came  into  my  office,  told  me  he  was  tired  of  me 
editing  other  people's  stories  and  that  I should  send 
myself  on  some  interesting  story  assignment.  Normally, 
one  of  the  crack  All  Hands  journalists  or  photographers 
would  be  the  first  choice  for  a major  TAD,  and  I wanted 
to  keep  it  that  way. 

"Too  busy  for  any  TAD,"  I said,  hoping  that  would  be 
the  end  of  it.  It  wasn't. 

Smith  didn't  stay  away  for  long  and  soon  got  to  be  a 
pest.  To  get  him  out  of  my  hair,  I asked  for  a carrier  launch 
in  an  A-6  Intruder.  Smith  didn't  flinch  on  the  carrier  re- 
quest, but  thought  I would  prefer  an  F-14. 

"F-14s  are  overexposed,"  I said.  "The  Intruders  don't 
get  the  credit  they  deserve." 

Smith  said  he'd  try. 

I knew  AirLant  would  hate  it. 

* * * 

"AirLant  loves  it!"  Smith  crowed  as  he  burst  back  into 
my  office  the  next  day,  triumphantly  relating  the  mutual 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  and  the  Public  Affairs  Officer 
of  Commander,  Naval  Air  Force  Atlantic  had  sealed  my 
fate.  "All  you  need  is  your  up-chit,  your  anthropometries 
and  your  water  survival  training." 

"My  what  and  my  what?"  I didn't  like  the  sound  of  any 
of  this  stuff. 

"The  first  step,"  Smith  said,  "is  your  flight  physical." 
* * * 

"Your  flight  physical  is  essentially  the  same  as  any 
other  routine  physical,"  said  LT  Chris  Murphy,  the  doc- 
tor on  duty  at  the  Naval  Air  Facility  clinic  at  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base,  Camp  Springs,  Md.  "The  only  major  dif- 
ferences are  checking  your  eardrums  for  flexibility  and 
thoroughly  documenting  your  dental  structure." 

He  had  me  pinch  my  nose  and  blow  as  hard  as  I could. 
My  ears  popped  and  squeaked,  while  Murphy  peered  in 
them  with  one  of  those  little  lights.  "Looks  fine,"  he  said. 

A full  set  of  X-rays  "documented  my  dental  structure." 
Murphy  said  with  an  apologetic  smile,  "It's  for  'positive 
identification.'"  I caught  his  drift. 

* * * 

"Welcome  to  the  Aviation  Physiology  Training  Depart- 
ment!" LT  Ion  Etheredge,  head  of  the  physiology  lab  at 
NAS  Patuxent  River,  in  southern  Maryland,  was  a caul- 
dron of  enthusiasm. 

After  we  survived  a day  and  a half  of  survival  lectures, 
we  got  our  chance  to  survive  the  first  of  the  simulators: 
the  altitude  chamber. 

"This  is  gonna  be  fun\"  Etheredge  gushed,  speaking  to 
us  over  the  intercom,  from  behind  two-inch-thick  glass, 


outside  the  altitude  chamber.  "This  is  a training  device, 
not  a torture  chamber." 

Maybe  so,  but  in  the  next  hour  we  learned  the  hard  way 
that  functioning  at  20,000  feet  (even  20,000  simulated 
feet)  is  next  to  impossible,  and  recognizing  the  fact  that 
you  aren't  functioning  is  totally  impossible.  I made  a 
botch  of  a simple  patty-cake  drill  and  another  guy  got  so 
oxygen-starved  that  he  couldn't  even  identify  ordinary 
playing  cards.  The  worst  part  is,  we  both  thought  we  did 
fine.  That's  the  way  oxygen  deprivation  works. 

We  stayed  in  the  classroom  for  an  hour's  observation, 
to  be  sure  there  were  no  ill  effects  from  our  simulated 
ascent  and  descent,  then  broke  for  lunch. 

"Don't  pig  out  too  much,"  Etheredge  suggested.  "After 
lunch,  we  have  ejection  seat  training." 

* * * 

"You  will  experience  high  Gs  in  the  ejection  trainer," 
the  instructor  announced.  "About  17  Gs,  as  a matter  of 
fact.  But  don't  worry  — it's  only  for  a short  duration." 

After  an  afternoon  of  training,  we  were  ready  to  "punch 
out."  One  by  one,  we  were  strapped  in,  then  yanked  the 
ejection  handle  and  slammed  ten  or  twelve  feet  toward 
the  ceiling,  rocketing  up  a steel  pole. 

"Seventeen  Gs  would  do  you  in,  if  it  lasted  for  ten 
seconds,"  said  the  instructor.  "But  for  a quarter-second, 
it's  not  too  bad." 

"Most  exciting  quarter-second  I've  spent  in  months," 
I said. 

As  we  began  securing  for  the  day,  skinning  out  of  our 
harnesses  and  flight  suits,  Etheredge  stopped  by  with  one 
of  his  peppy  salutations.  "Get  a good  night's  sleep, 
campers,"  he  said.  "Tomorrow,  we  go  swimming." 

* * * 

The  pool  building  at  Pax  River  was  huge,  smelled  more 
powerfully  of  chlorine  than  most  pools  and  had  a high 
ceiling,  which  amplified  the  echoes.  After  preliminary  in- 
structions, we  walked  single  file  to  the  back  area,  where 
all  the  gear  was  stowed.  On  the  way,  I dipped  a hand  in 
the  water.  It  was  warm.  Good. 

If  we  were  going  to  spend  as  much  time  in  this  pool 
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Far  left:  First  you  learn  how  to  pull  the  ejection  seat  handle. 
Left:  Next  you  learn  what  happens  after  you  pull  the  ejection 
seat  handle.  Above:  Then  you  learn  how  a lack  of  oxygen  can 
affect  your  patty-cake  skills. 


as  I had  been  led  to  believe,  I wanted  it  to  be  warm. 

"Now,  we  don't  want  you  to  psyche  yourselves  out," 
one  instructor  warned.  "You'll  put  on  this  gear  — flight 
suits,  G-suits,  helmets,  harnesses,  boots  and  all  — and 
you're  going  to  assume  you'll  sink." 

I thought  that  seemed  like  a logical  assumption. 

"Well,  you  won't,"  he  continued.  "All  this  stuff  is 
designed  to  float.  And  when  you're  wearing  it,  you'll  float, 
too.  Tmst  me." 

Glowing  with  trust,  I pulled  on  my  heavy,  wet  flight 
suit  and  my  very  heavy,  very  wet  flight  boots,  along  with 
gloves,  helmet,  G-suit,  harness  and  inflatable  life  vest 
("LPA").  Didn't  get  to  inflate  it,  of  course. 

The  first  drill  was  a 75-meter  swim  — three  lengths  of 
the  pool,  three  different  strokes:  breaststroke,  sidestroke 
and  backstroke.  Then  we  had  to  tread  water  for  15  min- 
utes, followed  by  15  minutes  of  what  they  called  "drown- 
proofing" (looked  like  plain  old  "drowning"  to  me).  Next, 
we  practiced  dragging  ourselves  into,  and  flopping  out  of, 
life  rafts.  Then  we  practiced  huddling  together  in  circles 
in  the  middle  of  the  pool  to  conserve  body  heat.  Then  they 
blew  their  whistles  and  told  us  we  were  done. 

We'd  passed  our  survival  swim,  which  meant  we  were 
now  ready  for  "devices." 

* * * 

"We  operate  four  devices  here  at  Naval  Aviation  Water 
Survival  Training."  Electrician's  Mate  1st  Class  (DV) 
Stephen  Schererhom's  voice  reverberated  around  the  wet 
walls  enclosing  the  devices  pool  in  building  U-40  at  Naval 
Air  Station  Norfolk. 

"You  will  be  tested  in  parachute  drag,  parachute  drop, 
helo  hoist  simulator  and  . . ."  he  paused  for  dramatic  ef- 
fect, ".  . . the  dunker."  There  was  a quiet  chorus  of  sincere 
groans.  "That's  right,"  Schererhom  gloated.  "The  helo 
dunker  is  up  and  fully  operational,  and  you'll  all  be  go- 
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ing  through  it.  But  first  we  have  to  get  through  the  para- 
chute devices,  so  let's  get  started." 

Every  one  of  these  insidious  exercises  resulted  in  warm 
pool  water  being  rammed  up  your  nose.  But  I was  learn- 
ing one  valuable  lesson:  the  gear  and  the  procedures  work, 
you  just  have  to  be  patient.  If  you  panic  and  struggle, 
you'll  fail  and  they'll  have  to  rescue  you.  If  you  have  to 
be  rescued,  it  doesn't  count  and  you  have  to  do  it  again. 

I drank  plenty  of  pool,  but  I didn't  have  to  be  rescued. 

"OK,"  the  instructor  yelled,  "you've  done  drag,  drop 
and  hoist.  Now  take  off  your  LPA,  harness  and  G-suit  and 
report  to  the  dunker  pool." 

* * * 

The  helo  dunker  is  a metal  drum  with  about  eight  seats, 
three  large  windows  and  one  door.  The  object  is  for 
trainees  to  strap  themselves  into  the  device,  be  lowered 
about  eight  feet  under  water  and  egress  successfully.  The 
drill  simulates  an  aircraft  crash-landing  in  the  water  and 
allows  students  to  learn  to  overcome  the  disorientation 
and  fear  that  can  be  fatal  in  egress  situations. 

There  are  three  interesting  variations  to  the  basic  under- 
water egress  drill,  whereby  instructors  can  add  realism 
to  the  exercise.  The  first  is  inversion;  since  an  aircraft  can 
tumble  as  it  sinks,  the  dunker  can  be  rotated,  allowing 
trainees  the  realistic  opportunity  to  escape  right-side  up, 
up-side  down,  or  anything  in-between.  Another  variation 
is  blindfolding;  not  every  crash  is  in  broad  daylight.  A 
third  variation  is  to  limit  the  exits  trainees  can  use.  Nor- 
mally, one  would  expect  to  go  out  the  nearest  exit,  but 
then  plunging  into  the  ocean  in  an  airplane  is  not  your 
basic  normal  experience. 

As  the  instructors  laid  down  the  ground  rules  for  pass- 
ing the  dunker  test  (if  you  release  your  seat  belt  before 
the  dunker  comes  to  a complete  stop,  or  if  you  require 
diver  assistance  at  any  time,  you  have  to  repeat),  I began 
to  experience  genuine  fear  for  the  first  time  since  I under- 
took this  whole  adventure.  I felt  such  a fundamental  aver- 
sion to  being  strapped  into  a container  that  was  going  to 
be  sunk  in  ten  feet  of  water,  that  I was  momentarily 
tempted  to  walk  over  to  the  nearest  instructor,  announce 
quietly  that  I wouldn't  be  continuing  the  training,  take 
a hot  shower  and  go  home. 

That  would  be  the  end  of  my  primo  magazine  article, 
but  better  the  end  of  the  story  than  the  end  of  me. 

However,  I was  in  the  third,  not  the  first,  group  to  go, 
so  I took  the  extra  time  to  psyche  myself  up  and  resolved 
to  wait  and  see  how  things  went. 

Things  didn't  go  all  that  well.  Out  of  the  first  group, 
there  was  one  early  release,  one  diver  assistance  and  one 
guy  who  made  it  out  of  the  dunker  OK,  but  came  to  the 
surface  choking  and  vomiting.  "If  this  professional  aviator 
winds  up  half-drowned,"  I wondered,  "what  are  the  pros- 


pects for  a civilian,  couch-potato,  English  major  bureau- 
crat like  me?" 

As  I watched  my  shipmates  disappear  below  the  sur- 
face, I picked  up  on  one  potential  problem:  the  danger  of 
waiting  too  long  to  take  your  final  breath  before  going 
under.  It's  natural  to  want  to  shorten  your  non-breathing 
time  by  not  holding  your  breath  too  soon.  But  some  peo- 
ple were  taking  their  last  breath  as  the  water  splashed 
around  their  face;  one  dunkee  took  water  up  his  nose  just 
before  going  under  and  so  was  in  trouble  right  from  the 
start.  He  needed  diver  assistance  almost  immediately.  I 
learned  from  his  suffering  and  resolved  to  take  my  last 
breath  when  the  water  rose  to  my  waist,  not  my  chin. 

Then  our  turn  came.  The  dripping  dunker  waited 
ominously  up  on  the  ceiling.  I hesitated  going  up  the  lad- 
der, but  choked  down  my  panic  and  proceeded. 

The  first  egress  was  upright,  out  the  same  exit.  I grabbed 
my  last  breath  early,  waited  until  the  dunker  was  com- 
pletely sunk,  popped  my  harness  and  swam  out.  So  far 
so  good. 

Other  rounds  included  exiting  from  an  upside-down 
position  and  exiting  blindfolded  (wearing  goggles  painted 
black).  The  key  to  success  was  patience  and  avoiding 
panic,  which  is  easy  to  say  and  hard  to  do.  Rescue  divers 
were  all  around.  It  was  a frightening  experience,  frighten- 
ing enough  to  make  you  want  to  do  it  right  the  first  time, 
so  you  didn't  have  to  repeat. 

The  final  round  was  over  and  my  team  came  to  the  sur- 
face one  by  one,  gasping. 
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Far  left:  The  moment  of  truth,  when  your  parachute  stops 
being  your  best  friend  and  becomes  your  worst  enemy. 
Left:  Listen  to  your  friendly  dunker  instructor’s  advice,  or 
else  (lower  left)  you  may  need  diver  assistance. 


The  instructor  greeted  each  of  us  at  the  pool's  edge. 

"Good  job.  You're  done."  The  nicest  thing  anyone  said 
to  me  all  day. 

As  the  last  group  of  "re-runs"  assembled  (paying  the 
price  for  early  releases  or  diver  assistance  by  going  again), 
the  rest  of  us  headed  for  the  showers. 

Before  we  got  back  on  the  bus  back  to  Pax  River,  we 
stopped  by  the  front  desk  to  get  our  signed  and  sealed 
qualification  paper  work. 

"Congratulations,"  said  Schererhom.  "You're  ready  to 
go  flying." 

* * * 

"Ready  to  go  flying?"  The  mischievous  mirth  of  the 
AirLant  PAO,  LT  Paul  Jenkins,  was  apparent,  despite  the 
interference  caused  by  the  Autovon  line  from  Norfolk  to 
Washington. 

"Guess  so,"  I replied,  with  some  hesitation.  No  back- 
ing out  now. 

"Great!"  said  Jenkins.  "We  got  you  VA  176,  the  'Thun- 
derbolts,' on  board  Forrestal.  You'll  probably  be  flying 
with  the  CO  — Rocco  Montesano.  They  call  him  'The 
Mad  Italian.'  You'll  love  it!" 

Jenkins  could  scarcely  contain  his  glee. 

"OK,"  I said.  "When  do  I go?" 

"Couple  of  weeks.  I'll  send  you  a message." 

"Thanks." 

"Don't  mention  it!"  The  Autovon  line  went  dead  and 
suddenly  my  office  seemed  very  empty  and  very  lonely. 


* * * 

The  huge  flight  deck  was  deserted,  stretching  empty 
— no  people,  no  aircraft  — for  almost  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see.  It  was  the  biggest  ship  I'd  ever  seen. 

"It's  quiet  now.  Enjoy  it  while  you  can  — it  won't  be 
quiet  for  long."  My  official  escort  was  LCDR  Leo  LeDuc, 
one  of  the  aviators  with  VA  176.  It  was  0700  on  what 
promised  to  be  a hot  Florida  Monday.  We  were  walking 
along  the  flight  deck  as  Forrestal  maneuvered  out  of  her 
mooring  space  at  Mayport.  We  were  soon  steaming  at  well 
over  20  knots  to  reach  our  area  of  flight  operations. 

* * * 

Following  a more  or  less  complete  tour  of  the  ship  and 
being  set  up  in  a stateroom,  I was  continuing  my  orien- 
tation in  "Ready  Five,"  the  VA  176  briefing  room,  when 
someone  stuck  his  head  in  the  door  and  said,  "1400  — 
aircraft  coming  in!" 

"Come  on,"  said  LeDuc.  "Now  the  fun  begins." 

We  went  up  to  the  "pri-fly,"  a viewing  area  up  in  the 
Air  Boss's  space,  and  then  went  out  to  "vultures'  row." 

The  most  impressive  thing  about  flight  deck  operations 
is  the  noise.  Moving  out  of  the  heavily  insulated  pri-fly 
into  the  open  vultures'  row  walkway  required  passing 
through  an  impressive,  vault-like,  sound-proof  door.  Once 
that  big  door  thudded  shut  behind  me,  I was  overcome 
by  an  almost  indescribable  sound. 

The  sound  isn't  simply  loud  and  it  isn't  perceived  only 
through  the  ears.  As  a jet  goes  to  full  military  power,  those 
engines  produce  a combination  roar  and  scream  that  tears 
at  your  ears,  the  thunder  rips  through  the  air  and  seems 
to  strike  at  your  very  bones.  Shock  waves  pound  against 
your  chest.  Your  entire  body  seems  to  be  compressed  by 
sound. 

Being  out  in  the  open  suddenly  seemed  like  a very  bad 
idea. 

Without  heavy-duty  hearing  protection,  anyone  on  a 
fully  operational  carrier  flight  deck  would  be  incapaci- 
tated in  seconds. 

The  noise  is  only  the  most  obvious  hazard  of  life  on 
the  flight  deck  — jet  blast  sweeps  back  and  forth  as  air- 
craft maneuver;  the  unwary  can  be  whisked  over  the  side 
in  the  blink  of  an  eye.  The  jet-fuel  vapors  fill  the  air;  close- 
fitting  safety  goggles  are  an  absolute  necessity,  not  only 
because  of  JP-5  in  the  air  but  because  of  the  scorching  ex- 
haust and  fast-flying  debris  being  blasted  about. 
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The  pace  of  operations  is  bewildering.  With  aircraft 
being  launched  and  recovered  simultaneously,  it's  possi- 
ble for  a dozen  jets  to  be  in  motion  on  the  flight  deck  at 
the  same  time,  some  at  speeds  of  130  knots.  Nothing  sep- 
arates these  roaring  juggernauts  from  one  another  or  from 
the  hundred  or  so  people  scattered  about  the  flight  deck 
but  a few  painted  lines.  The  Air  Boss  sometimes  gets 
pretty  irritable,  especially  during  night  ops,  as  he  strug- 
gles to  keep  all  those  planes  and  people  sorted  out. 

Around  one  in  the  morning,  the  blazing,  roaring,  non- 
stop action  finally  stopped.  Despite  the  10  knots  of  wind 
moving  steadily  over  the  flight  deck,  the  air  was  still 
heavy  with  jet  fuel.  Aircraft  of  every  type  were  lined  up 
with  their  wings  folded  and  their  tails  hanging  over  the 
edge  of  the  flight  deck.  Serenity  had,  for  the  moment, 
replaced  the  explosive  ballet  of  aircraft  and  aircrews. 

But  tomorrow  would  be  another  day. 

* * * 

"Morning!”  Aircrew  Survival  Equipmentman  1st  Class 
Mark  "Silky"  Sileikis,  VA  176  safety  petty  officer,  was 
ready  to  take  me  on  my  tour  of  a working  flight  deck. 

"It's  not  really  that  dangerous  down  there,  as  long  as 
you  do  exactly  what  you're  told,  and  stay  with  me  at  all 
times,"  Silky  said  with  a stem  smile. 

"OK  with  me,"  I said.  "I  wouldn't  know  where  to  go 
if  I was  on  my  own,  anyway." 

"Don't  worry,"  said  Silky.  "You  won't  be  going  any- 
where on  your  own." 

* * * 

After  stopping  at  the  parachute  loft  to  get  rigged  out 
in  flame-resistant  shirts,  cranials  with  built-in  hearing 
protection,  steel-toed  boots  and  flotation  devices,  we 
stepped  out  of  the  big  door  and  onto  the  flight  deck. 

Even  with  the  soundproof  earmuffs,  the  noise  level  was 
painful  — much  worse  than  from  up  on  vultures'  row. 
One  A-6  exhaust  was  only  about  15  or  20  feet  away.  The 
thunder  was  so  overpowering  that  I instinctively  crouched 
down  on  one  knee. 

Sileikis  grabbed  me  by  the  shoulder  and  tugged  me  to 
one  side.  "C'mon,"  he  shouted.  "We're  gonna  watch  some 
launches!" 

Weaving  our  way  through  half  a dozen  aircraft  in  var- 
ious stages  of  launch  preparation,  we  arrived  at  the 
shooter's  position,  between  the  forward  catapults. 

Silky  jabbed  an  insistent  finger  toward  the  deck  at  my 
feet.  "Stay!"  he  snapped,  as  though  addressing  an  un- 
trustworthy spaniel.  1 stayed.  He  walked  quickly  up  to 
the  shooter,  yelled  something  in  his  ear  and  gestured 
toward  me.  The  shooter  nodded  and  turned  back  to 
launching  aircraft. 

"Have  to  let  him  know  whenever  someone  who  isn't 
supposed  to  be  here  comes  into  his  area,"  Silky  yelled. 


"Let's  watch  for  a while." 

The  forces  at  work  during  a catapult  launch  are  breath- 
takingly  powerful. 

The  "cat"  kicks  loose,  then  zings  down  the  deck  with 
a sort  of  whistling  "rip,"  covering  the  250  feet  in  two 
seconds,  before  slamming  into  the  water  brakes  at  the  end 
of  the  mn  with  a ship-shuddering  shock.  That  character- 
istic "kick-rrrip-thud"  is  felt  throughout  the  ship  during 
cyclic  ops.  Wherever  you  are,  whatever  you're  doing,  you 
know  they're  launching  aircraft;  if  you're  sitting  down, 
you  feel  it  in  the  seat  of  your  pants;  if  you're  walking 
around,  you  feel  it  in  the  soles  of  your  shoes.  The  entire 
ship  dances  to  the  tune  of  flight  deck  ops. 

As  I crouched  on  the  flight  deck  cowering  between  the 
two  cats,  watching  first  one  then  the  other  fling  aircraft 
weighing  10,  20  even  30  tons  off  of  the  ship,  I wondered 
how  the  jets  were  kept  from  being  pulled  apart. 

* * * 

"Well,"  said  LeDuc  when  I put  the  question  to  him 
later,  down  in  Ready  Five,  "if  you  set  the  cat  for  a 50,000- 
pound  shot,  and  the  aircraft  only  weighs  25,000  pounds, 
structural  damage  is  a distinct  possibility." 

I didn't  relish  the  prospect  of  sitting  in  a fully  fueled 
aircraft  for  which  the  cat  stroke  hadn't  been  properly 
calculated,  and  said  so. 

"That's  what  everybody  out  there  is  working  to  avoid," 
LeDuc  said,  "that  and  a 'cold  cat.' " 

"Come  again?" 

"When  the  catapult  stroke  is  not  strong  enough  to  get 
the  aircraft  airborne,  it's  called  a 'cold  cat,' " LeDuc  ex- 
plained. "The  jet  just  sort  of  rolls  off  the  end  of  the  car- 
rier like  a rollerskate  rolling  off  the  end  of  an  ironing 
board." 

"I  see." 

He  flashed  a sympathetic  smile.  "That's  why  you  are 
always  prepared  to  punch  out,"  he  said.  "That's  why  you 
had  all  that  ejection  seat  training  at  Pax  River, 
remember?" 
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* * * 

"You  have  had  all  your  ejection  seat  training,  right?" 
asked  CDR  Rocco  Montesano,  Commanding  Officer  of 
VA  176.  He  and  I were  going  flying  together  in  less  than 
an  hour,  so  he  sat  me  down  in  the  back  of  Ready  Five  for 
a little  heart-to-heart. 

"This  is  one  topic  we  don't  joke  about,"  Montesano 
said.  "If  I say,  'Eject!  eject!  eject!'  I'm  not  kidding  — eject 
immediately,  as  you've  been  trained  to  do." 

"Right,"  was  all  I could  think  to  say. 

"You  also  have  to  realize  that  you  may  not  get  the  word 
to  punch  out,"  he  continued.  "Use  common  sense.  If  you 
look  to  the  seat  next  to  you  and  all  you  see  is  a smoking 
hole,  it's  probably  time  to  get  out."  He  smiled  reassur- 
ingly. "With  all  the  fuel  we're  carrying,  we'll  be  about 
54,000  pounds,  which  will  mean  a pretty  hefty  catapult 
stroke.  Are  you  ready  for  your  cat  shot?" 

"I'm  not  sure."  That  probably  wasn't  what  he  wanted 
to  hear,  but  I had  to  be  honest.  "It  seemed  pretty  violent 
from  what  I saw  down  on  the  flight  deck,"  I said. 

"Oh,  it  is,"  he  said,  "but  if  you're  properly  prepared, 
it's  fun!" 

* * * 

"You're  gonna  have  fun  today,"  said  PR2  Lowe  as  he 
stood  me  on  a chair  in  the  parachute  loft  to  check  the 


Far  left:  View  from  the  cockpit  shows  a crowded  flight 
deck,  but  after  the  final  checker  (left)  gives  the  thumbs-up 
for  launch,  you’re  on  your  own. 

fit  of  my  flight  suit.  It  was  a personalized  flight  suit,  with 
my  name  and  "Editor,  ALL  HANDS  magazine"  beauti- 
fully emblazoned  on  the  left  chest  pocket.  It  was  a ter- 
rific suit.  But  as  our  launch  hour  of  1300  approached,  my 
nervousness  combined  with  the  stifling  afternoon  sun  100 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Florida  and  my  nifty  but  close-fitting 
suit,  to  make  me  hot  and  uncomfortable. 

"You  got  your  'lunch  bags?'  " Lowe  asked.  I unzipped 
my  left  shoulder  pocket  and  produced  two  quart-sized  Zip- 
Loc  freezer  storage  bags.  "Good,"  he  said.  "Please  use 
them.  We  really  hate  to  have  to  go  into  that  cockpit  to 
clean  up  after  somebody  who  got  sick." 

"You  can  count  on  me,"  I said  with  a forced  smile. 

* * * 

"Looks  like  nice  flying  weather,"  said  Aviation  Fire 
Control  Technician  3rd  Class  R.  P.  Taylor  as  he  helped 
me  settle  into  the  right-hand  seat  in  the  cockpit  of  In- 
truder 516.  The  516  was  one  of  the  squadron  tankers,  and 
we  were  going  up  to  "pass  gas"  to  Forrestal  aircraft  going 
through  cyclic  ops  and  other  exercises. 

I had  been  sent  up  early,  because  it  was  assumed  it 
would  take  a bit  longer  to  get  me  properly  fitted  into  my 
bombardier/navigator  seat  on  the  pilot's  right  side.  But 
the  plane  captain  and  his  crew  were  very  efficient  (and 
I was  very  compliant)  and  it  didn't  take  long  at  all,  so  I 
had  some  extra  time  to  sit  in  the  sun  and  sweat  profuse- 
ly as  I contemplated  my  fate. 

Montesano  entered  the  cockpit  from  the  left  side  and 
prepared  quickly  but  thoroughly. 

"OK,"  he  said,  "let's  go."  He  signaled  for  the  engines 
to  be  started.  The  crew  had  already  backed  up  the  huffer, 
which  would  supply  the  power  to  turn  over  the  Pratt  & 
Whitney  J52-P8Bs.  The  engines  spooled  up  quickly  and 
I remembered  how  frightening  those  thunderous  engines 
had  seemed  from  way  up  on  vultures'  row;  I now  found 
myself  sitting  on  that  same  thunder.  After  calling  for  the 
engines  to  be  started,  Montesano  armed  his  ejection  seat, 
then  helped  me  arm  mine.  It  may  have  been  an  opera- 
tional necessity,  but  it  didn't  give  me  a good  feeling. 

Even  after  Montesano  sealed  the  canopy,  the  roar  made 
conversation  impossible,  so  we  put  on  our  oxygen  masks, 
enabling  us  to  use  the  aircraft  intercom.  Montesano 
asked,  "Ready  to  roll?" 

"I  guess  so,"  I replied. 

Montesano  eased  the  throttle  forward  — the  roar  in- 
tensified to  a scream  and  we  began  to  move.  My  breathing 
quickened.  A small  but  persistent  knot  formed  in  the  pit 
of  my  stomach. 

As  we  thundered  along,  barely  at  walking  speed,  the 
sun  streamed  through  the  canopy.  Sweat  started  trickling 
down  my  face. 
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Montesano  continued  briefing  me  as  we  rolled  down 
the  deck  toward  the  end  of  a line  of  four  aircraft  waiting 
behind  the  jet  blast  deflector  for  their  turn  to  launch. 

"Once  we  lighten  our  fuel  load  a bit,"  he  said,  "we 
might  go  to  20,000  feet  or  so  and  try  some  moves." 

"Moves?" 

"Sure,  you  know,  aerial  maneuvers.  This  is  a very  agile 
aircraft,"  Montesano  said  proudly.  "Of  course,  if  we  do 
anything  that  makes  you  feel  uncomfortable,  let  me 
know,  and  we  can  always  level  off." 

"Thanks." 

* * * 

As  we  waited,  moving  up  one  every  couple  of  minutes 
or  so,  the  heat  in  the  cockpit  built  up. 

The  "kick-rrrip-thud"  of  the  catapult  continued  regu- 
larly. Our  turn  was  coming. 

Sweat  was  now  streaming  down  my  face.  As  I exhaled 
with  each  breath,  puffs  of  oxygen  caused  the  sweat  that 
was  collecting  along  the  top  edge  of  my  mask  to  splatter 
against  the  inside  of  my  visor.  I couldn't  see.  While  I still 
had  time,  I dug  into  my  pocket  for  my  handkerchief, 
raised  my  visor,  popped  my  mask  and  mopped  everything 
off,  then  quickly  reassembled  myself. 

"That's  OK,  right  now,"  said  Montesano.  "But  once  we 
get  into  launch  position,  keep  your  hands  below  shoulder 
level.  You  don't  want  to  do  anything  with  your  hands  that 
the  shooter  might  see  as  a salute.  The  salute  means  we're 
ready  to  launch  — once  that  salute  is  given,  we're  in  a 
loaded  gun." 

"Right." 

We  were  now  right  behind  the  jet  blast  deflector.  There 
was  a thunder  of  engines  on  the  other  side.  Kick-rrrip- 
thud.  The  JBD  was  slowly  lowering.  We  were  next. 

* * * 

Montesano  eased  us  up  into  position,  riveting  his  at- 
tention on  the  launch  director  as  he  led  us  into  the 
catapult.  My  pilot  now  became  very  busy,  running 
through  checklists,  testing  comms,  controls  and  guidance 
systems. 

I felt  terrified,  but  at  the  same  time,  my  spirit  soared 
with  a delicious  anticipation.  I may  have  been  afraid,  but 
I sure  wasn't  bored.  I checked  my  pulse  — 19  beats  in  six 
seconds,  almost  200  beats  per  minute.  Nope,  I wasn't 
bored. 

I couldn't  see  the  shooter  from  my  bombardier  seat,  so 
I wouldn't  know  exactly  how  the  launch  preparations 
were  going.  However,  I could  see  (through  my  rear-view 
mirror)  the  final  checker  crouching  behind  the  right  wing 
tip.  I could  also  see  the  green-shirted  catapult  operator. 
By  watching  him,  I would  know  when  the  big  button  had 
been  pushed. 

Montesano  advanced  the  throttle  to  full  military  power. 


I thought  the  engines  were  loud  before ! The  thunder 
soared  up  the  decibel  scale.  The  pressure  of  the  sound  was 
painful.  Montesano  pivoted  the  stick  in  quick  circles, 
"dusting  off"  the  controls.  I glanced  in  the  mirror,-  the 
final  checker  on  my  side  was  kneeling,  with  both  arms 
thrust  outward  in  a thumbs-up.  Ready  on  the  right. 

"ARE  YOU  READY?"  Montesano  shouted  at  me  into 
his  mike. 

"READY!"  I bellowed,  substituting  volume  for  courage. 

"OK,  HERE  WE  GO!"  Montesano  snapped  a salute  to 
the  shooter.  I grabbed  the  sides  of  my  seat  and  put  my 
head  firmly  back  against  the  headrest  — my  helmet 
clacked  against  the  metal.  I faced  straight  ahead,  but 
shifted  my  eyes  hard  to  the  right,  so  I could  watch  the 
catapult  operator.  He  was  staring  at  the  shooter. 

I couldn't  believe  the  engines  could  keep  up  that  in- 
credible noise.  The  aircraft  was  vibrating  — something 
had  to  give. 

Suddenly  the  cat  operator  shot  both  arms  straight 
overhead.  He  spun  to  look  aft,  then  whirled  to  check  for- 
ward, then  turned  back  to  his  control  panel  and  dropped 
his  right  arm  to  push  the  button. 

Engines  roaring,  Intruder  516  remained  locked,  shud- 
dering and  straining,  waiting  . . . waiting  . . . then,  the 
catapult  struck  and  the  holdback  bolt  snapped. 

* * * 

I have  often  heard  naval  aviators  trying  to  describe  the 
sensations  accompanying  a catapult  launch.  They  in- 
evitably fail,  but  I sympathize  with  them;  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  describe. 

I have  also  heard  those  who  have  never  experienced  a 
cat  shot  trying  not  to  be  impressed,  citing  their  experi- 
ences on  some  "loop-the-loop"  ride  at  Seven  Flags  Over 
South  Dakota  as  somehow  just  as  exciting. 

Trust  me  on  this  one:  be  impressed. 

Comparing  an  aircraft  carrier  catapult  launch  to  a car- 
nival ride  is  like  comparing  champagne  to  Kool-Aid. 
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* * * 


The  instant  the  bolt  snapped,  I was  crushed  into  my 
seat  by  six  Gs  of  transverse  force. 

I was  pinned,  made  helpless  by  the  Gs,  and  could  only 
stare,  terrified  and  thrilled,  at  the  end  of  the  deck,  flying 
at  me  like  a rocket.  I had  a sickening  sensation  of  falling 
off  a cliff  as  the  horizon  hurtled  toward  me.  It  was  horri- 
ble and  wonderful,  all  in  the  same  bewildering  moment. 

In  an  instant,  the  deck  was  gone  and  the  aircraft  seemed 
to  sag  slightly  as  we  came  off  the  end  of  the  ship,  then 
the  wings  dug  into  the  air.  We  were  flying! 

As  the  Atlantic  Ocean  streaked  away,  50  feet  below  us, 
Montesano  retracted  the  landing  gear  and  we  started  to 
climb.  I was  totally  exhilarated!  All  the  pressure,  wonder- 
ing and  worry  of  the  past  months  of  preparations  evap- 
orated. The  thrill  of  the  launch  was  definitely  worth  all 
the  trouble  and  work  that  led  up  to  it. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think?"  said  Montesano. 

"Most  fun  you  can  have  with  your  clothes  on!"  I 


exulted,  meaning  every  word  of  it. 

"Can't  argue  with  that.  Let's  go  find  some  customers," 
he  said.  "I  know  you're  going  to  be  busy  taking  notes  and 
writing  your  story,  but  you  can  help  out  by  watching  for 
approaching  aircraft  — a lot  of  folks  out  there  are  look- 
ing for  a drink." 

We  quickly  reached  10,000  feet  and  started  cruising, 
waiting  for  "customers." 

I looked  hard,  peering  into  the  wild  blue  yonder. 
Clouds,  sea  and  sky  formed  different  backdrops  for  spot- 
ting aircraft,  or  anything  else.  On  the  horizon,  which 
seemed  well  below  us,  the  sky  was  a hazy,  grayish  blue. 
Straight  overhead,  as  seen  through  the  A-6  canopy,  that 
same  sky  was  dark,  clear  blue,  tending  toward  black  — 
it  was  the  edge  of  space.  The  Atlantic  was  a dark  slate 
color  and  had  a velvety  smoothness  about  it  as  it  crawled 
beneath  us. 

I noticed  the  cockpit  air  conditioning  was  working  very 
well,  now  that  we  were  airborne.  My  sweat-soaked  flight 
suit  was  getting  pretty  chilly. 

Suddenly,  Montesano  said,  "Oops,  there's  one.  Couple 
thousand  feet  down  to  the  left  — an  A -7.  See  him?" 

I said  I couldn't. 

Montesano  tweaked  the  stick.  The  Intruder  flipped  in 
an  instant  quarter-roll  to  the  left.  It  was  impressive  (and 
a little  frightening)  that  the  aircraft  responded  so  quick- 
ly, but  I still  didn't  see  the  A- 7 he  had  spotted.  "Still  too 
far  to  the  left,  I guess,"  I said,  hanging  on  for  dear  life. 

"Oh,  sorry,"  he  said.  "Here.  This  better?"  He  tweaked 
the  stick  the  other  way  and  516  snapped  into  a half-roll 
to  the  right.  I was  set  to  crash  through  the  canopy  and 
into  the  ocean  below  (or  was  it  above?)  but  my  harness 
bit  into  my  shoulders  and  held  me  firm.  I spotted  a silver 
speck  streaking  along  just  above  the  water.  "Yeah,  I see 
him.  Thanks."  We  instantly  snapped  back  to  level  flight. 
I was  momentarily  queasy,  but  the  feeling  passed. 

Clearly,  flying  in  tactical  aircraft  had  little  in  common 
with  riding  in,  say,  commercial  airliners.  An  A-6  pilot  can, 
seemingly,  do  anything,  go  anywhere,  instantly,  with  the 
greatest  of  ease.  This  is  the  kind  of  flying  we  do  in  our 
dreams,  like  a magic  carpet  or  Peter  Pan,  not  at  all  like 
riding  a 737  to  Cleveland. 

We  dipped,  we  slipped,  we  dove,  we  even  seemed 
almost  to  stop  at  the  top  end  of  one  maneuver,  hanging 
in  the  air  for  a moment.  If  you  want  to  go  somewhere, 
just  tweak  the  stick,  and  you're  there  — as  easy  as  mak- 
ing a wish.  It  was  wonderful.  It  was  the  freedom  of  flight. 

The  A- 7 caught  up  to  us,  and  gave  us  a "package  check," 
looking  under  and  around  our  aircraft,  to  be  sure  all  gear 
was  properly  deployed  to  pass  gas.  He  left,  and  we  rendez- 
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Far  left:  When  an  A-6  goes  by  at  130  knots,  it’s  best  to 
keep  your  head  down.  Left:  Long  gone. 
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voused  with  four  thirsty  Tomcats  who  had  been  chasing 
bogies  at  Mach  2.  One  by  one,  they  drifted  in  from  the 
left,  plugged  into  516's  deployed  drogue  and  drank,  quick- 
ly but  deeply  — the  first  took  2,300  pounds  of  JP5  in  about 
two  minutes.  The  others  refueled  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner, with  Montesano  holding  516  in  a steady,  10-mile 
circle. 

After  the  fueling  cycle  was  complete,  Montesano  said, 
"Let's  go  down  and  visit  the  ship." 

I said,  "Sure!"  But  I wouldn't  have  agreed  to  this  "visit" 
quite  so  blithely  if  I had  realized  that  by  "go  down" 
Montesano  meant  "drop  out  of  the  sky  like  a 25-ton  rock!" 

He  hauled  the  stick  hard  over  to  the  left  and  shoved 
the  throttle  forward.  All  I could  see,  wherever  I looked 
through  the  canopy,  was  the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  Monte- 
sano put  516  into  a power  dive. 

The  G-forces  were  building  as  we  pulled  hard  to  the  left 
during  the  plummet.  I tried  to  pick  out  the  G-force  in- 
dicator on  the  instrument  panel,  but  I couldn't  focus  my 
eyes  well  enough.  One  instrument,  which  I reluctantly 
concluded  was  the  altimeter,  was  spinning  wildly  — the 
others  seemed  steady. 

I was  experiencing  gray-out  — the  brilliant  colors  of  sky 
and  ocean  and  VA  176  logos  were  draining  away  to  a 
melancholy  monochrome. 

But  after  going  from  10,000  feet  to  500  feet  in  about 
30  seconds,  we  leveled  off  and  everything  returned  to  nor- 
mal (or  as  normal  as  life  can  get  when  you're  skimming 
over  the  surface  of  the  ocean  at  300  knots). 

"I've  got  permission  for  a fly-by,"  Montesano 
announced. 

Sure  enough,  Forrestal  was  looming  on  the  horizon,  just 
to  my  right.  Montesano  advanced  the  throttle,  I was 
squeezed  back  into  my  seat  and  the  airspeed  indicator 
spun  up  to  500  knots.  The  altimeter  read  250  feet. 

We  rocketed  by  Forrestal  so  quickly,  I couldn't  really 
see  the  ship,  couldn't  tell  if  anyone  noticed  our  fly-by. 

"Oh,  they  noticed,"  Montesano  said  with  a chuckle. 
"The  Air  Boss  would  announce  it.  That's  why  we  do  it 
— it  gives  the  squadron  a big  boost  to  see  our  aircraft 
come  by,  low-level,  at  speed.  You  look  back,  you'll  see 
we  left  a pretty  good  vapor  trail." 

It  was  true.  I could  easily  trace  our  course  of  the  last 
mile  or  so  by  the  white  streaks  stretching  through  the  sky. 

We  climbed  up  off  the  deck,  but  we  didn't  reduce  speed. 
We  just  climbed  and  climbed. 

"Let's  have  some  fun,"  Montesano  said.  Writing  furi- 
ously on  my  spiral  notepad,  I was  barely  paying  attention; 
this  was  some  great  stuff  and  I wanted  to  get  it  all  down 
as  it  happened.  The  aircraft  was  moving,  twisting,  there 
were  G-forces  in  different  directions.  I looked  up  from  my 
notes  to  find  the  ocean  sliding  down  from  high  up  on  my 
left  to  take  its  rightful  place  underneath  the  aircraft. 


"Did  we  just  do  what  I think  we  did?"  I asked. 

"We  did  a roll,  if  that's  what  you  mean,"  Montesano 
answered.  "How  did  you  like  it?" 

"Well,  actually,  I missed  it,"  I admitted.  "I  was  taking 
notes." 

"No  problem,"  said  Montesano  breezily,  as  he  leaned 
against  the  stick,  slowly  turning  the  aircraft  upside  down 
in  the  opposite  direction  of  the  last  roll. 

I put  down  my  notepad  and  watched  in  speechless  awe 
as  heaven  and  earth  traded  places.  The  Atlantic  Ocean 
stretched  out  overhead.  Beneath  us,  the  blue  blackness 
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of  sky  and  space  reached  up  to  the  sea,  becoming  less 
black  and  more  blue  until,  where  it  met  the  ocean  above 
it,  the  two  were  the  same  color. 

Then  Montesano  finished  the  roll  and  the  universe 
resumed  its  accustomed  configuration.  I exclaimed  at  the 
beauty  and  wonder  of  it  all. 

"Glad  you  liked  it,"  said  Montesano.  "Time  to  go 
home." 

We  went  into  another  hard,  diving  turn.  But  by  now 
I was  a veteran,  able  to  deal  routinely  with  high-G 
maneuvers. 

As  we  passed  over  Forrestal  at  around  5,000  feet,  CV 
59  was  coming  around,  into  the  wind.  She  was  churning 
a bright,  brilliant  blue  wake  that  was  a striking  contrast 
to  the  darker,  slate-colored  Atlantic  surrounding  her. 

Montesano  said,  "Look  at  the  ship's  wake." 

"Pretty,"  I said. 

"Y'know,"  he  said,  "sometimes  it's  hard  to  believe  they 
actually  pay  us  to  do  this." 

"What  a world,"  I said. 

Montesano  turned  to  me.  He  had  his  visor  down  and 
his  oxygen  mask  on,  so  I couldn't  see  his  face,  but  he 
turned  to  look  at  me  anyway,  for  emphasis.  "What  a coun- 
try," he  corrected  me. 

* * * 

As  we  cycled  into  the  pattern  that  would  lead  eventual- 
ly to  landing,  I looked  down  at  Forrestal.  For  a ship,  it 
was  huge.  But  for  an  airfield,  it  was  pretty  damn  small. 

* * * 

Our  last  aerial  maneuver  was  the  "carrier  break,"  a 
quick  snap  turn  required  to  keep  a long  line  of  aircraft 
waiting  to  land  from  forming,  thus  presenting  an  inviting 
target  for  the  enemy.  It  wasn't  as  wrenching  a move  as 
I'd  been  led  to  expect.  Either  Montesano  was  being  easy 
on  me,  or  maybe  I was  starting  to  get  the  feel  for  these 
aerobatics. 

Montesano  "called  the  ball"  and  there  wasn't  much 


conversation  between  him  and  the  landing  signals  officer 
after  that.  He  made  a few  minor  throttle  and  rudder  ad- 
justments, but  basically  kept  516  steady  as  we  flew  into 
the  deck  at  120  knots. 

At  the  moment  of  impact,  Montesano  rammed  the 
throttle  full  forward,  in  case  we  had  "boltered,"  missing 
the  wires.  But  we  didn't  get  far.  Intruder  516  had  snagged 
the  two-wire  cleanly.  As  we  reached  the  end  of  the  wire, 
there  was  a pretty  healthy  yank,  but  it  didn't  compare  to 
the  impact  of  the  cat  shot. 

* * * 

We  released  the  cable  and  taxied  around  to  park.  We 
came  to  a stop,  the  plane  crew  chocked  the  wheels  and 
Montesano  secured  the  engines.  As  we  unbuckled  our 
harnesses,  I turned  to  him.  "Thanks,  Commander.  That 
was  a phenomenal  experience." 

"Our  pleasure,"  he  said.  "You  did  fine.  Thanks  for 
writing  about  the  'Thunderbolts.' " 

As  I lifted  myself  out  of  the  cockpit,  I found  my  legs 
were  a little  rubbery,  so  I worked  my  way  down  the  side 
of  516  rather  gingerly.  Several  people,  including  PR2 
Lowe,  were  waiting  to  greet  me. 

"Where's  the  lunch  bags?"  Lowe  asked,  insinuatingly. 

"Right  here,"  I said.  I reached  into  my  shoulder  pocket 
and  brandished  the  unused  Zip-Locs  with  a triumphant 
flourish.  "Here,  give  them  to  the  next  guy." 

I was  feeling  pretty  cocky. 

* * * 

Two  days  later,  I was  on  my  way  back  to  the  office.  It 
seemed  incredible  to  be  back  in  this  familiar,  safe,  quiet 
world;  I'd  had  a taste  of  a very  different  life.  And  I liked  it. 

I wasn't  sure  if  the  people  who  were  living  that  remark- 
able carrier  existence  enjoyed  it  as  much  on  a day-to-day 
basis  as  I did  during  my  one -week  visit.  But  I had  survived 
an  extraordinary  experience;  I had  my  "primo  story." 

My  days  in  the  cockpit  were  over;  my  days  in  front  of 
the  word  processor  would  now  resume. 

I pushed  the  button  for  the  elevator.  While  I was  wait- 
ing, a young  lieutenant  walked  up  and  began  waiting,  too. 
He  was  fit,  handsome  and  highly  decorated,  for  an  0-3. 

He  was  also  wearing  aviator's  wings. 

The  elevator  was  taking  forever.  "Damn  elevators  never 
work,"  I said. 

"Probably  just  on  a 'high-floor  cycle,"'  he  said.  "Noth- 
ing to  worry  about."  And  then  he  flashed  his  confident 
aviator's  smile. 

I decided  to  take  the  stairs.  □ 

Reid  is  All  Hands  editor.  Allen  is  an  All  Hands  photojournalist. 

Above  left:  Forrestal  as  seen  from  the  A-6  cockpit.  Far  left: 
Calling  the  ball.  Left:  Intruder  516,  comes  home  again. 
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Spotlight  on  excellence 


Keeping  them 


For  Radioman  1st  Class  Pamela  K. 
Berry,  serving  as  an  investigator  in  a 
challenging  field  such  as  law  enforce- 
ment isn't  an  easy  task.  But  as  she 
works  on  cases  from  larceny  to  drunk 
driving,  putting  her  best  foot  forward 
is  the  key  to  her  success. 

Berry  works  at  the  security  depart- 
ment at  the  Naval  Amphibious  Base, 
Coronado,  Calif.  "Being  the  only 
woman  in  the  command  in- 
vestigative unit  was  a little  difficult 
at  first,  because  in  the  police  field 
everyone  has  their  doubts  about 
whether  you  can  handle  certain  situa- 
tions. It's  like  that  anywhere  you  go," 
said  Berry.  "You  have  to  prove  your- 
self so  others  can  judge  you  fairly." 

Due  to  her  work  at  her  Navy  job 
and  her  volunteer  work  in  the  civilian 
community,  she  was  recently  named 
"Military  Woman  of  the  Year"  for  the 
Naval  Amphibious  Base.  The  award 
is  given  to  a Navy  woman,  chosen 
from  one  of  the  commands  on  the 
base,  who  upholds  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  naval  service. 

Berry  said  she  found  the  honor 
especially  rewarding  because,  as  an 
investigator  at  the  security  depart- 
ment, she  has  succeeded  in  what  has 
traditionally  been  a male  dominated 
job.  Berry  feels  that  dedication  and 
desire  have  been  the  traits  that  helped 
her  earn  the  special  award. 

"It's  really  nice  to  he  recognized  in 
this  way,"  said  the  nine-year  Navy 
veteran.  "I  consider  myself  to  be  a 
hard  charger,  but  to  be  selected  for 
this  award  is  a real  honor." 

Berry  began  her  tour  with  the  secu- 
rity department  as  a regular  patrol 
man,  and  soon  advanced  to  watch 
supervisor.  She  then  received  another 
promotion  into  the  command  in- 
vestigative unit.  Assignment  to  that 


Story  by  J02  John  Joseph 

unit  is  an  indication  that  Berry  has  ex- 
celled at  all  the  phases  of  law  enforce- 
ment at  the  amphibious  base. 

Berry  acknowledges  that  her  job,  at 
times,  can  be  risky.  "Usually,  on  base 
I feel  pretty  safe.  But  there  are  times 
when  we  have  to  go  into  the  civilian 
community,"  she  said.  "Looking  for 


RM1  Pamela  K.  Berry 


civilians  who  have  been  involved  in 
a military  crime  can  be  dangerous. 
Sometimes  an  investigation  will  take 
us  into  sections  of  the  community 
that  are  really  unsafe.  That's  when  we 
have  to  be  extremely  careful." 

She  knows  that  it  hasn't  only  been 
her  professional  performance  that's 
enabled  her  to  be  selected  as  "Mil- 
itary Woman  of  the  Year."  Berry  is 
a]  so  active  in  the  civilian  community 
as  a volunteer  with  the  Big  Sisters 
organization  in  San  Diego. 

"Mostly  I work  with  girls  from  the 


honest 


ages  of  6 to  16  who  haven't  got 
parents  or  have  a single  parent.  I work 
with  young  girls  who  have  prob- 
lems," she  said.  "I  spend  time  with 
them  and  show  them  that  people  care 
about  them." 

The  award  hasn't  changed  Berry, 
but  she  has  noted  that  the  honor  has 
changed  the  way  some  other  people 
treat  her.  "I  think  I've  gotten  a lot  of 
respect  from  my  co-workers  and  from 
the  other  commands  because  of  the 
award,"  she  said. 

"Petty  Officer  Berry's  award  has 
had  a great  impact  on  our  depart- 
ment," said  Electrician's  Mate  1st 
Class  Leonard  Abeyta,  head  of  in- 
vestigations for  the  security  depart- 
ment. "There  were  several  women  on 
base  competing  for  this  honor  and  she 
was  chosen,  and  that  shows  you  that 
she's  a quality  person." 

Taking  on  responsibility  is  routine 
for  Berry,  who  also  serves  as  the  secu- 
rity department's  career  counselor 
and  supply  petty  officer  in  addition  to 
her  other  duties. 

According  to  Berry,  these  respon- 
sibilities help  her  strive  for  excel- 
lence. 

"I  have  a lot  of  extracurricular 
activities  on  and  off  the  job,"  she 
said.  "No  matter  what  the  assign- 
ment is,  I always  try  to  give  100  per- 
cent." 

Berry  will  continue  to  do  her  job  in 
the  same  competent  manner  that  has 
become  her  trademark.  She  says  that 
she  is  proof  that  if  a person  gives  her 
best  effort,  anything  is  possible. 

"As  long  as  you  have  the  deter- 
mination to  overcome  obstacles  noth- 
ing can  stop  you,"  she  said.  □ 

Joseph  is  assigned  to  NIRA  Det.  5,  San 
Diego. 
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Blue  Angel  Number  Six  grants  a hopeful  child’s  wish 


Diana  Benes  bought  tickets  for  her 
whole  family  to  the  Duluth,  Minn., 
Air  Show  75  miles  from  their  Hill 
City,  Minn.  home.  Her  son  Chris- 
topher was  the  most  enthusiastic 
about  seeing  the  Blue  Angels  fly 


LCDR  Cliff  Skelton  gives  this  fan  a mo- 
ment to  remember. 


overhead  — he'd  been  their  fan  as  far 
back  as  he  could  remember. 

Unfortunately  for  Chris,  only  days 
before  the  air  show,  he  was  hospital- 
ized for  complications  of  muscular 
dystrophy.  Hospital  officials  told  the 
family  not  to  take  Chris  out  of  the 
area  in  case  special  follow-up  or  sup- 
port treatment  became  necessary. 
Chris  missed  the  air  show. 

Still,  Christopher's  story  didn't  end 
on  a sad  note.  Benes  called  the  North 
Region  Office  of  the  Muscular  Dys- 
trophy Association  in  Duluth. 

The  MDA  staff,  along  with  a local 
news  media  representative  and  Navy 
Recruiting  District  Minneapolis  per- 
sonnel, got  the  Blue  Angels  — at  least 
one  of  them  — to  Chris. 

Working  with  the  Minnesota 


Highway  Patrol,  which  provided  a 
helicopter  and  pilot,  the  group  made 
arrangements  with  the  Benes  family 
to  drive  Chris  to  the  airport  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Minn.  At  mid-morning  on  the 
Friday  before  the  Duluth  Air  Show, 
LCDR  Cliff  Skelton,  Blue  Angel 
Number  Six,  arrived  via  helicopter  at 
the  Grand  Rapids  airport.  Skelton 
visited  with  his  excited  fan,  giving 
him  a package  full  of  photos  and  notes 
from  the  squadron.  "I'll  call  you  when 
we  get  back  to  Pensacola  to  see  how 
you're  doing.  OK?"  Skelton  said  to 
Chris  before  leaving. 

"You  bet,"  Chris  answered.  His 
smile  said  it  all.  ■ 

— Story  and  photo  by  LCDR  Gary  Morey, 
Naval  Reserve  Det.  0916,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


U.S.  and  Japanese  military  forces  celebrate  Perry  landing 


Festivals  and  ceremonies  are  as 
common  to  the  Japanese  as  baseball 
and  Chevrolets  are  to  Americans. 
The  Japanese  hold  a myriad  of  festiv- 
ities each  year  celebrating  such 


things  as  adulthood,  children,  senior 
citizens,  sports,  culture,  the  vernal 
equinox  and  their  constitution,  to 
name  but  a few. 

One  such  observance,  well  known 
to  U.S.  service  members  stationed  in 
Yokosuka,  is  the  Perry  Memorial 
Ceremony.  This  annual  event,  held 
during  the  summer,  harks  back  to 
1853  when  Commodore  Matthew  C. 
Perry  landed  in  Kunhama,  Japan. 
Perry  delivered  a letter  from  then- 
President  Millard  Fillmore  requesting 
diplomatic  relations.  This  helped  to 
establish  a dialogue  between  the  U.S. 
and  Japan  and  resulted  in  the 
U.S.A./Japan  Amity  Treaty. 

Along  with  strengthening  ties  with 
the  United  States,  this  treaty  also 
spurred  Japan  to  open  diplomatic 
channels  with  England,  the  Nether- 
lands and  France. 

The  event  was  monumental.  It 
marked  a turning  point  in  Japanese 
lifestyle  and  politics  and  was  the  be- 


ginning of  Japan's  development  in  the 
international  community.  Today,  Jap- 
anese culture,  art,  literature  and  food 
have  become  an  integral  part  of  global 
society. 

Recently  in  Kurihama,  Japanese 
and  Americans  commemorated 
Commodore  Perry's  historic  landing. 
Officers  from  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
Japanese  Maritime  Self-Defense  Force 
talked  about  Perry's  sojourn  and  how 
he  delivered  the  letter  from  President 
Fillmore.  That  letter  was  a message 
of  hope,  written  in  ink  136  years  ago. 
It  was  a hope  that  soon  became  in- 
scribed in  history.  U.S.  and  Japanese 
service  members  come  together  once 
a year  to  pay  tribute  to  Perry.  They 
also  set  their  sights  toward  the  future, 
reaffirming  the  positive  relationship 
that  has  become  the  hallmark  of  the 
two  Pacific  countries.  ■ 

— Story  by  J03  Devin  Lindsey,  PAO,  U.S. 
Naval  Forces,  Japan. 
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‘Old  salt’  centenarian  pays  a visit  to  USS  Enterprise 


Reading  about  the  history  of  the 
Navy  is  one  thing,  but  having  the 
chance  to  speak  with  someone  who 
lived  life  as  a sailor  more  than  80 
years  ago  is  a special  learning  ex- 
perience. Recently  sailors  aboard  USS 
Enterprise  (CVN  65)  welcomed  102- 
year-old  Art  Davis  aboard  the  aircraft 
carrier  for  a grand  tour. 

Davis  was  bom  Nov.  2,  1887,  in  a 
sod  hut  in  Newcastle,  Neb.  — the  day 
North  Dakota  became  the  39th  state 
and  Grover  Cleveland  was  serving  his 
first  term  as  President.  Davis  enlisted 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1908. 

Davis  was  amazed  by  the  size  of 
the  nuclear  aircraft  carrier.  "I  never 
realized  carriers  were  this  big,"  Davis 
said.  "I've  only  seen  them  in  pic- 
tures." 

Not  only  did  carriers  not  exist 
when  Davis  joined  the  Navy  81  years 

Enterprise  sailors  share  a laugh  with  an 
‘‘old’’  friend. 


ago  — "They  didn't  even  have  air- 
planes in  the  Navy  yet,"  Davis  said. 

Davis  spent  most  of  his  sea  time 
aboard  the  four-stack  destroyer,  USS 
Barry  (DD  2),  according  to  Michael 
Prone,  Davis'  grandson-in-law,  who 
with  his  wife,  Davis'  grandaughter, 
Jill  Brigham,  accompanied  Davis  on 
the  tour. 

"Barry  was  a coal-fired  ship,"  ex- 
plained Prone.  "The  fuel  was  fed  in- 
to the  furnaces  by  hand.  Art  made  $15 
a month  back  then." 

Admiring  the  view  out  the  port  side 
window  from  the  captains  seat  on  the 
navigation  bridge,  Davis  asked  about 
the  two  ships  berthed  at  the  next  pier, 
and  smiled  when  he  was  told  that  one 
of  them  was  USS  California  (CGN 
36). 

"Art  sailed  aboard  one  of  the  past 
Navy  ships  called  USS  California 
through  the  Golden  Gate  in  1908," 
Prone  said.  "It  was  part  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt's  'Great  White  Fleet.'" 


From  the  bridge,  Davis  and  his  par- 
ty were  escorted  to  the  flight  deck, 
where  Davis  was  presented  an  official 
Enterprise  ball  cap  and  poster  of  the 
carrier.  Later,  Davis  joined  the  com- 
manding officer  in  the  captain's  gig 
and  CAPT  H.T.  Rittenour  gave  Davis 
a tour  of  the  outside  of  Enterprise. 

As  the  two  men  cruised  around  the 
ship  they  compared  sea  stories  of  the 
old  and  new  Navy,  Davis  illustrating 
his  stories  with  a scrapbook  of  his 
Navy  days,  showing  ships  long-since 
decommissioned  — it  was  hard  to  tell 
who  was  more  impressed,  Davis  or 
Rittenour.  By  the  end  of  the  visit, 
Enterprise  had  a much  better 
understanding  of  the  sailors  who 
served  in  the  Navy  before  aircraft  car- 
riers were  a reality,  and  according  to 
Davis,  he  had  memories  "that  would 
last  him  the  rest  of  his  life."  ■ 

— Story  by  JOS  A D.N.  Kennedy,  PAO, 
IJSS  Enterprise  (CVN  65). 
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Woman  serves  three  of  five  branches  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 


Many  young  men  and  women 
decide  to  serve  their  country  in  one 
branch  of  the  armed  forces.  On  occa- 
sion, some  service  members  decide  to 
cross  over  and  serve  in  a second 
branch.  It's  rare,  however,  for  an  in- 
dividual to  have  served  in  three  dif- 
ferent branches  during  their  military 
career. 

Illustrator-draftsman  1st  Class 
Lillian  Clark  is  one  of  the  minority. 
She's  served  in  the  Air  Force,  Army 
and  currently,  the  Navy  aboard  USS 


Simon  Lake  (AS  33),  homeported  in 
Holy  Loch,  Scotland. 

Clark's  military  career  began  in 
1972. 

"I  was  a Morse  code  operator  while 
stationed  with  the  Air  Force  between 
1972  and  1973,"  she  said. 

After  a brief  stint  in  the  civilian 
sector  as  a truck  driver,  Clark  joined 
the  Army  and  served  from  1975  to 
1977.  She  worked  as  an  interrogator 
and  linguist  in  both  the  French  and 
German  languages. 


Following  her  tour  in  the  Army  she 
attended  college.  When  her  college 
funds  ran  out,  she  decided  to  return 
to  the  military,  this  time  in  the  Navy. 

Clark  became  a sailor  hoping  to 
work  as  an  interpreter.  When  that 
didn't  work  out  she  chose  to  be  a 
draftsman. 

Clark  says  she  intends  to  finish  up 
her  military  career  with  the  Navy.  ■ 

— Story  by  J02  Tim  Morse,  Navy  Public 
Affairs  Center,  Norfolk. 


Ranger  sailors  rescue  39  boat  people  from  sinking  barge 


Boat  and  helicopter  crews  from  air- 
craft carrier  USS  Ranger  (CV  61) 
recently  rescued  39  Vietnamese  boat 
people  from  their  sinking  barge  in  the 
South  China  Sea. 

The  65-foot  barge  was  first  spotted 
by  an  A-6  Intruder  from  Attack 
Squadron  145  drifting  about  80 
nautical  miles  southwest  of  Cubi 
Point,  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
Helicopter  Anti-Submarine  Squad- 
ron 14  rescued  22  survivors. 

Lowered  by  cables  from  the  hover- 
ing helicopters,  rescue  swimmers  at- 
tached "horse  collar"  flotation 
devices  to  some  of  the  stranded  Viet- 
namese. Others  were  helped  into  a 
floating  rescue  net. 

"It  wasn't  exactly  a perfect  day  for 
a rescue,"  said  first-time  rescuer  Avia- 
tion Anti-submarine  Warfare  Oper- 
ator 2nd  Class  (AC)  Neil  Packard. 
"When  I got  to  the  barge  I saw  a cou- 
ple of  sharks.  I wasn't  too  comfortable 
with  that." 

Once  on  the  barge,  Packard  evacu- 
ated a man  holding  a 2-month-old 
baby.  "I  told  the  man  to  slide  off  into 
the  water,"  Packard  said.  "I  grabbed 
the  back  of  his  life  jacket  and  held 
him  and  the  baby  out  of  the  water." 


Despite  losing  one  of  his  fins  in 
the  powerful  ocean  current,  Packard 
was  able  to  maneuver  the  pair  under 
the  waiting  helicopter,  which 
lowered  a rescue  net  to  the  water. 
"While  I was  putting  the  man  and  the 
baby  inside  the  net,  a young  boy 
jumped  off  the  barge,"  Packard  said. 
"I  grabbed  him  and  put  him  inside  the 
net,  too." 

Ranger's  motor  whale  boat  came 
alongside  the  listing  barge  under  the 
direction  of  boat  officer  LT  Bill 
Lynch.  "The  seas  became  15  feet  and 
greater,  and  the  boat  was  moving  up, 
down  and  sideways  against  the 
barge,"  said  Lynch.  "It  made  for  a 
tough  rescue.  When  we  pulled 
alongside  the  barge,  there  were 
already  people  topside  trying  to  jump 
into  the  boat." 

As  the  boat  returned  to  the  barge  to 
evacuate  the  remaining  people,  a rain 
squall  passed  over  the  area  with 
winds  gusting  to  more  than  20  knots. 
Lynch  said  the  boat  "bounced 
around  like  a cork  in  a bathtub." 

Ranger1  s medical  officers  examined 
the  24  men,  eight  women,  and  seven 
children,  the  youngest  aged  two 
months.  They  were  found  to  be 


LT  Jonathan  B.  Ply  gives  water  to  a 
child,  one  of  39  rescued  by  Ranger. 


in  good  condition,  but  tired  and 
hungry. 

The  ship  treated  the  evacuees  to 
baths,  clean  clothes,  Navy  chow  and 
a good  night's  sleep  before  giving 
them  a helicopter  ride  to  Naval  Air 
Station  Cubi  Point,  Republic  of  the 
Philippines.  ■ 

—Story  by  JOl  David  Masci,  PAO,  USS 
Ranger  (CV  61). 
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Photo  by  PH2  James  Hampshire 


Mail  Buoy 


Making  a point 

A fine  article  in  the  June  1989  issue  of 
All  Hands  on  "Patriot's  Point."  However, 
"Barnette  is  the  senior  writer  for  All 
Hands”  failed  to  recognize  a part  of  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Boy  Scouts 
used  the  facilities  and  did  not  mention  the 
U.S.  Naval  Sea  Cadets  who  meet  on  the 
Yorktown  every  month. 

— Father  Newmarch 
Charleston,  S.C. 

Sailors  fulfill  special  wish 

Our  family  visited  Norfolk  as  guests  of 
the  Navy  this  past  spring  on  a trip  spon- 
sored by  the  Dream  Factory  of  Wilm- 
ington, Ohio.  The  trip  was  to  fulfill  our 
son's  special  wish  to  see  the  Navy  in 
operation,  since  it  is  his  dream  to  fly  a 
helicopter  off  a carrier. 

Details  were  arranged  by  LT  Paul 
Jenkins  and  LCDR  Mike  Johns  of  AirLant 
and  Archie  Galloway  of  SurfLant.  To  our 
surprise,  Frank  was  given  a royal  welcome. 
The  Fighter  Squadron  VF  14  [the  Tophat- 
ter  Squadron]  at  Oceana  and  the  captains, 
crew  and  Marines  from  the  USS  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  (CVN  69),  USS  San  Jacin- 
to (CG  56)  and  the  USS  Scott  (DDG  995) 
rolled  out  the  red  carpet  on  his  behalf.  The 
pride  they  felt  in  serving  our  country  was 
evident  as  each  explained  his  duty  or 
operation  of  the  equipment. 

Because  having  leukemia  might  prevent 
our  son  from  joining  the  Navy,  VADM  J.S. 
Donnell  made  Frank  a member  of  the 
Atlantic  fleet,  and  he  received  other  com- 
missions on-the-spot.  The  kindness  and 
attention  they  gave  him  was  over- 
whelming. 

Frank  returned  home  with  photos,  pla- 
ques, caps,  patches,  jackets,  charts  and  the 
greatest  memories  a young  man  could 
ever  have.  We  are  grateful  to  all  who  cared 
and  gave  so  much  of  their  time. 

A special  tribute  is  due  to  the  captain 
and  men  of  USS  Iowa  (BB  61).  They 
treated  Frank  to  a reception  with  the  best 
chocolate  cake  ever  baked,  and  presented 
him  with  photos,  a plaque,  a "Big  Stick" 
replica,  charts  and  a photo  signed  by  the 
sailors  from  Ohio. 

The  crew  showed  their  pride  in  serving 
on  the  "World's  Finest  Warship."  They  of- 
fered Frank  words  of  encouragement  in 
fighting  his  own  battle  against  cancer,  say- 
ing: "Fair  winds  and  following  seas,  keep 
up  the  battleship  spirit,  never  say  'can't,' 


don't  let  it  keep  you  down,  best  wishes, 
and  God  bless."  What  they  didn't  say  or 
write  was  expressed  in  their  eyes. 

We  shared  in  the  sorrow  of  the  tragedy 
aboard  Iowa.  We  offer  the  same  words  of 
encouragement  to  the  captain,  CDR  Fred 
Moosally,  the  crew  and  the  families  of 
those  brave  men  who  died.  For  whatever 
cause  of  the  tragedy,  we  know  that  before 
they  gave  their  lives  in  service  to  our 
country,  they  gave  their  hearts  to  our  son. 
May  God  grant  them  eternal  rest  and 
abundant  blessings  upon  their  families. 

— Michael  and  Joan  Dury 
Columbus,  Ohio 

No  more  “bad  publicity" 

I have  completed  reading  the  July  edi- 
tion of  All  Hands  and  I must  comment 
on  your  article,  "Fit  to  be  Navy."  On  Page 
8 in  the  center  column  it  states  that  the 
highest  smoking  rate  is  among  sailors 
assigned  to  surface  ships.  Men  are  more 
likely  to  smoke  than  women,  and  more 
enlisted  smoke  than  officers. 

I don't  smoke,  but  I would  like  to  speak 
about  statistics.  During  the  past  year  and 
a half,  about  13  months  were  spent  at  sea. 
So  how  does  one  quit  smoking  and  get  a 
vigorous  workout  while  at  sea?  There  are 
more  men  in  the  Navy  than  women. 
There  are  more  enlisted  personnel  than  of- 
ficers working  a shift  of  12  to  18  hours, 
and  there  is  little  time  to  say,  "I  think  I'll 
go  workout,  shower,  eat  and  still  get  some 
sleep." 

With  the  amount  of  drills,  training  and 
flight  operations,  a person  may  miss  more 
than  one  meal  and  have  to  survive  off 
gedunk,  instead  of  waiting  for  an  hour  in 
line  where  he  can  get  dried  out  pork  chops 
and  rice. 

People  on  shore  commands  are  the  ones 
who  participate  in  triathlons.  Fleet  sailors 
get  off  work  in  port  and  can  only  think 
of  going  home  to  enjoy  the  next  10  days 
before  going  out  for  another  month  and 
a half.  Liberty  is  mostly  spent  on  recrea- 
tion instead  of  three-hour  power-lifting 
sessions. 

I'd  like  to  see  more  articles  on  how  peo- 
ple at  sea  work  on  physical  fitness  instead 
of  being  the  brunt  of  bad  publicity.  We  can 
only  do  what  we  can  — with  what  we 
have. 

— ET3  Paul  A.  Rodriguez 
USS  Nimitz  (CVN  68) 


Reunions 

• 1st  Marine  Aircraft  Wing  Vietnam 
Service  — Reunion  May  1990,  Tysons 
Comer,  Va.  Contact  Rob  Waters,  1st 
MAW  Association,  P.O.  Box  7240, 
Freeport,  N.Y.  11520;  telephone  (718) 
990-0741. 

• USS  Simon  Lake  (AS  33)  — Reunion 
June  8-10,  1990,  Charleston.  Contact  J.R. 
Craven,  1268  Marvin  Ave.,  Charleston, 
S.C.  29407;  telephone  (803)  556-2954. 

• USS  Abnaki  (ATF  96)  — Reunion 
June  1990,  Chicago,  111.  Contact  Joseph  J. 
Columbara,  720  E.  Country  Lane,  Col- 
linsville, 111.  62234;  telephone  (618) 
344-8869. 

• USS  Lake  Champlain  (C.V/CVS  39)  — 
Reunion  proposed  early  1990.  Contact 
Phillip  E.  Nazak,  70  Hill  Ave.,  Johnson  Ci- 
ty, N.Y.  13790-2914;  telephone  (607) 
729-4783. 

•USS  Storms  (DD  780);  USS  War- 
rington (DD  843);  USS  Vogelgesang  (DD 
862)  — Reunion  proposed  1990,  in 
Michigan.  Contact  Ray  Didur  Sr.,  P.O. 1 
Box  282,  Cement  City,  Mich.  49233-0282; 
telephone  (517)  592-6941. 

Statement  of  ownership 


Postal  regulations  require  All  Hands  to 
annually  publish  its  statement  of 
ownership. 
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ALL  HANDS 


RM2  William  Patterson  of  USS  John 
Young  (DD  973)  paints  a local  schood- 
house  in  Phuket,  Thailand,  with  hela 
from  a local  child.  Sailors  from  Young 
and  USS  Gridley  (CG  21)  did  com-  * 
munity  relations  work  while  on  liberty 
in  Phuket.  Photo  by  PHI  Michael  D 
clynn. 
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